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PREFACE. 


Ih  the  preparation  of  this  volume  it  has  been  my  wish  and 
purpose  to  present  the  history  of  the  Ghreek  people  in  a 
form  which  may  interest  readers  of  all  classes,  as  well  as 
the  scholar  and  the  critic.  The  great  lessons  which  that 
history  teaches  must  be  learnt  by  all  who  would  really 
understand  the  life  of  the  modem  world  ;  and  the  task  of 
learning  them  is  one  which  calls  for  no  greater  effort  than 
the  attention  which  the  honest  love  of  truth  will  never  fail 
to  awaken. 

During  the  present  century  historical  criticism  has,  it 
is  well  known,  been  largely  busied  with  the  earlier  history 
both  of  Oreece  and  Bome ;  but  stress  may  be  fairly  laid  on 
the  &ct  that  in  the  former  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  has 
tended  rather  to  determine  the  true  course  of  events  than 
to  throw  over  the  whole  traditional  story  a  dark,  if  not  an 
impenetrable,  veil.  In  his  General  History  of  Bome, 
Dean  Merivale  is  constrained  to  admit  that  *  there  is 
scarcely  one  particular  of  importance  throughout  three 
centuries  of  our  pretended  annals  on  the  exact  truth  of 
which  we  can  securely  rely.'  The  historian  of  Ghreece  may 
wen  rejoice  in  the  happier  assurance  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  Persian  Wars  and  of  many  events  which  preceded 
those  wars  is  scarcely  less  fall  or  less  trostworthy  tlian  our 
knowledge  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

Throughout  this  earlier  portion  of  my  task  I  have 
striven  to  exhibit  clearly  the  motives  and  policy  of  the 
actors  in  this  great  struggle;  and  the  conviction  that! 
have  established  rather  than  destroyed  the  history  has 
enabled  me  to  give  without  hesitation  my  reasons  for  calling 
into  question  or  rejecting  the  statements  of  the  traditional 
narratives,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  do  so. 
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The  history  of  Greece  is  the  history  of  the  most  wonder- 
fdl  poHtioal  and  intellectiiAl  growth  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  Its  interest  is  the  more  absorbing  firom  the 
rapid  march  of  events  in  the  mighty  drama  which  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  been  played  oat  in  less  than  three 
eentnries.  This  astonishing  quickness  of  developement  and 
decay  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Helle- 
nic communities  never  coalesced  into  a  nation.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  £Ekct  is  the  most  important  task  of  the 
historian  of  Greece.  Nor  can  we  regard  it  as  explained  by 
a  mere  reference  to  the  centrifngal  tendencies  (as  they  have 
been  called)  which  compelled  the  Greeks  to  see  in  the  Polis 
or  City  the  nltimate  Unit  of  Society,  or  by  the  assertion 
that  particnlar  clans  or  tribes  worshipped  particular  gods 
and  that  the  mixture  of  persons  of  different  race  in  the 
same  commonwealth  tended  in  their  belief  to  confuse  the 
relations  of  life  and  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong ; — ^for, 
in  truth,  the  tendency  which  brought  about  these  results  is 
the  very  fact  to  be  explained.  Nor  can  the  question  be 
really  answered  until  we  have  traced  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  Greeks  to  its  source  in  the  earliest  Aryan 
civilisation.  The  clue  once  given  may  be  followed  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  Greek  states.  I  may  honestly  say 
that  I  have  followed  it  with  special  care,  sparing  no  paina 
to  bring  out  in  the  clearest  light  all  the  circumstancea 
which  at  Athens  tended  to  soften,  if  not  to  remove,  and 
at  Sparta  to  keep  alive,  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the 
primitive  society. 

We  are  thus  able  to  understand  the  wonderful  develope- 
ment of  Athenian  pow^r  which  followed  the  flight  of 
Xerxes  and  the  defeat  of  Mardonios.  The  empire  so  called 
into  being  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
weld  isolated  fragments  into  something  like  national  union, 
— an  attempt  which  roused  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  compre- 
hend  the  significance  of  the  changes  which  they  themselves 
had  been  foremost  in  bringing  about. 

The  necessary  result  of  this  antagonism  was  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,   which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  old 
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theory  of  exclusiveness.  Thus  &r  my  narrative  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  as  that  of  the  more  detailed  history  which 
I  have  brought  down  to  the  Surrender  of  Athens,  B.C.  4/04, 
In  the  subsequent  chapters,  written  for  this  volume,  I  have 
had  to  exhibit  the  falling  back  of  Athens  into  the  ranks 
of  mere  city  communities,  sharing  in  the  suspicions  or 
jealousies  always  awakened  where  the  growth  of  one  city 
seemed  likely  to  affect  the  complete  independence  of  its 
neighbours.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  end  only  in 
foreign  subjugation.  From  this  point  therefore  the  his« 
torian  is  charged  with  the  gloomier  task  of  tracing  the  in- 
fluence of  Makedonian  and  Roman  conquest  on  the  country 
which  was  to  become  the  seat  of  the  Empire  of  the  East, 
and  ultimately  to  pass  under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

To  relate  in  detail,  in  addition  to  the  narrative  of  pre- 
vious events,  the  history  of  the  Greek  people  from  the  times 
of  the  Makedonian  conquests  to  our  own,  is  in  the  limits  of 
a  single  volume  of  moderate  size  obviously  impossible.  I 
would  gladly  have  dwelt  more  especially  on  the  working  of 
the  federal  principle  in  central  Greece  when  the  day  of  the 
great  cities,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  had  passed  away ; 
but  although  this  could  not  be  attempted,  I  felt  that  some 
acquaintance  with  the  later  fortunes  of  a  people  still  repre- 
senting, in  blood  scarcely  less  than  in  language,  the  Greeks 
of  Perikles,  Agesilaos,  and  Philopoimen,  is  almost  as  neces- 
sary as  a  knowledge  of  the  more  brilliant  history  of  earlier 
times.  This  want  has  not  been  met,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
by  any  of  the  smaller  Greek  histories  hitherto  published. 
The  last  Book  of  the  present  volume  may  therefore,  I  trust, 
lay  before  the  reader  the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  I  hope 
to  draw  out  in  more  foil  detail  in  the  concluding  volumes 
of  my  larger  history. 

The  actors  in  this  great  drama  I  have  striven  to  bring 
before  the  reader  as  living  persons  with  whom  we  may  sym- 
pathise, while  they  must  be  submitted  to  the  judgement  of 
the  moral  tribunal  to  which  we  are  all  responsible.  Of  all 
I  have  spoken  plainly  and  honestly,  being  well  assured  that 
the  sternest  condemnation  of  the  treasons  and  lies  of  men 
like  Alkibiades  and  Theramenes  will  in  no  way  clash  with 
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the  profoTiiidest  veBoratioii  for  the  sober  wisdom  of  The- 
mistokles  and  Perikles,  for  the  heroism  of  the  gallant 
Demosthenes  who  all  bnt  saved  the  army  brought  to  its 
doom  by  Nikias,  and  for  the  genins  and  patriotism  of  his 
mightier  namesake  who,  in  the  immortal  speech  which  un- 
masked the' treachery  of  ^schines,  pronounced  the  funeraJ 
oration  of  Athenian  freedom. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Encyclopsddia 
Britannica  for  permission  to  make  use  of  some  portions  of 
the  Chapter  on  Alexander  the  Great. 

To  the  Bev.  North  Pinder  I  express  my  grateful  thanko 
for  much  valuable  aid  given  to  me  in  carrying  this  volume 
through  the  press. 


Note  on  the  SpeUviig  of  Oreek  Names, 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  volume  to  alter  the  spelling  of 
Greek  names  which  haye  assumed  genuine  English  fonns,— e.g.  Athena, 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Thrace.  It  would  be  well  perhaps  if  such  forma  had 
been  more  numerous. 

The  Latin  form  has  been  kept,  where  it  has  become  so  familiar  to 
English  ears  that  a  change  would  be  disagreeable,  e.g.  Thucjdides, 
Cyrus.  This  last  name  is,  indeed,  neither  Latin  nor  Greek ;  and  the 
adoption  of  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  form  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indifference.  Probably  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  historical 
study  to  revert  to  the  true  Persian  form,  and  to  write  Gustashp  for 
Hjstaspes. 

But  these  exceptions  do  not  affect  the  general  rule  of  giving  the 
Greek  forms,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable  or  advisable  to  do  so. 
This  rule  may  be  followed  in  all  instances  in  which  either  the  names 
or  the  persons  are  unknown  to  the  mass  of  English  readers.  Thus, 
while  we  speak  still  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  obscure  predecessor 
who  acts  a  subordinate  part  in  the  drama  of  the  Persian  wars  may 
appear  as  Alexandros. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  Greek  form  is,  indeed  justified,  if  not 
rendered  necessary,  by  the  practice  of  most  recent  writers  on  Greek 
History.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  perhaps  to  say  more  than  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Greek  form  may  help  on  the  change  in  the  English 
pronunciation  of  Latin,  which  the  most  eminent  schoolmasters. of  the 
day  have  pronounced  to  be  desirable.  So  long  as  the  Phrygian  town  is 
mentioned  under  its  Latin  form  of  Celanaj  there  will  be  a  strong  temp- 
tation  for  young  readers  to  pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  the  Greek  name 
for  the  moon  8elen6.  It  is  well  therefore  that  they  should  become 
familiarised  with  the  Greek  form  Kdainai,  and  thus  learn  that  the 
Greek  spelling  involves  practically  no  difference  of  sound  from  that  of 
the  true  Latin  pronunciation,  the  sound  of  the  C  and  K  being  identical, 
and  the  diphthongs  being  pronounced  as  we  pronounce  at  in  fail. 
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The  Latin  forms  of  Greek  names  are  given  in  the  Index,  with  thdr 
Greek  equivalents,  in  all  instances  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  any  need  to  do 
-so.  The  following  list  contains  the  very  few  names  about  which  the  reader 
can  be  in  any  doubt. 


Greek  Form. 

^gina Aigina 

iBgospotami 

Aigospotami 

^olians  ■ 

Aiolians 

^tolians 

Aitolians 

Agrigentum. 

Akragas 

Bucephalus  . 

Boukephalos 

Gelsena 

Kelainai 

Githsron     . 

Kithairon 

Croesus 

Kroisos 

Cydades 

Kyklades 

C^ms 

Kypros 

Corcyra 

Korkyra 

Tarentum 

Taras 

The  difference  in  sound  between  the  Latin  pronunciation  of  these  names 
and  that  of  the  Greeks  was  scarcely  more  than  perceptible. 


JErrtUum 
Page  67,  in  marginal  note, /or  488,  read  480. 


HISTOEY   OF   GEEECE. 


■*0*" 


BOOK    L 

THE  FOBMATION  OF  HELLAS, 


CHAPTER  I. 

PHTSICiX  GBOQBAPHT  OF  C05XINENTAL  HELLAS. 

nno  the  Greeks  of  the  historical  ages  the  idea  of  Hellas  was  not 
X  associated  with  any  definite  geographical  limits.  Of  a  Hellas 
lying  within  certain  specified  bounds,  and  containing  ^  iiaa  not 
within  it  only  Gxeek  inhabitants,  they  knew  nothing,  a  geogn- 
Not  only  were  some  of  the  most  important  Greek  Pi»i<»in«ne- 
states  planted  on  the  soil  of  barbarian  tribes,  but  for  ages  the  title 
of  many  so-called  Greek  clans  to  the  Hellenic  name  remained  a 
matter  of  controversy.  Nor  in  the  description  of  Greece  can  we 
start  with  an  historic^  order,  as  though  there  were  some  definite 
region  which  could  be  styled  the  mother  country  of  the  rest.  In 
the  prehistoric  age  the  name  Hellas  is  confined  to  the  small  and 
moontainous  territory  from  which  Achilleus,  it  is  said,  went  forth 
with  his  Myimidones  to  fight  at  Eion ;  ^  but  it  is  absurd  to  regard 
the  land  of  the  Phthiotic  chieftain  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Hellenic 
people,  and  all  attempts  to  determine  the  course  of  the  migrations 
which  brought  about  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  historical 
Greeks  can  yield  at  best  only  conjectural  results. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  Greek  geographers  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  lands  which  they  regarded  as  the    icountain 
continuous  or  continental  Hellas  and  the  Sporadic  or    ijBtems.— 
scattered  Hellas  of  the  Egean  sea  and  of  the  Asiatic,    u^^  moon^ 
Sicilian,  and  other  coasts.*     Adopting  this  division,    *»*»»• 
we  have  in  the  former  a  country  with  an  area  not  go  large  as 

I  Iliad,  u.  683.  ix.  447. 

s  'EAAof  avvtxM,   The  other  name,  'EA^&t  o-iropoAwcif,  is  seldom  used. 

B 


2  THE  FORMATION  OF  HELLAS.  [Boojt  L 

that  of  Portugal,  stretching  from  the  gigantic  range  of  Olympos 
and  the  Eamboimian  mountains  on  the  north  to  the  southern- 
most  promontories  of  the  Peloponnesos,  and  exhibiting,  through- 
out, a  singularly  distinct  and  marked  geography.  Olympos  itself, 
rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  forms  with  its  neighbour- 
ing hills  only  the  northern  wall  of  a  lower  region  which  may  be 
roughly  described  as  a  square  00  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  the 
western  rampart  of  these  Thessalian  lowlands  being  the  chain  of 
Findos,  which  runs  southward  at  right  angles  to  the  Eiimbounian 
range  about  halfway  between  the  Ionian  and  the  Egean  aeas,  until 
at  about  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude  the  southern  barrier  juts  off 
eastwards  from  Findos,  under  the  names  of  Tymphrestos  and 
Othrys,  and  ends  in  the  highlands  between  the  Malian  and  Paga- 
saian  gulfs.  From  the  latter  gulf  northwards  the  eastern  wall  of 
Theesaly  is  formed  by  the  mighty  masses  of  Felion  and  Ossa,  to 
the  east  of  which  lies  the  narrow  strip  of  Magnesian  coast,  terrible 
for  its  ruggedness  and  its  storms.  The  waters  of  this  mountain- 
locked  basin  are  carried  off  by  the  stream  of  Feneios  through  the 
far-&med  vale  of  Tempo  which  separates  Ossa  from  Olympos. 

Starting  almost  from  the  point  whence  Tymphrestos  shoots 
eastwards  from  Findos,  the  great  chain  of  Oita  trends  for  a  few 
The  ranges  miles  in  a  more  southerly  direction  and  then,  running 
otSyS^and  parallel  with  Othrys,  reaches  the  Malian  gulf,  leaving 
PamasBOfl.  between  its  base  and  the  sea  only  the  narrow  pass  of 
Thermopylai,  and  shutting  in  between  itself  and  Othrys  the 
fertile  yalley  of  the  Spercheios.  To  the  southwest  of  Oita  the 
lands  to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  are  for  the  moat  part 
occupied  by  the  wilderness  of  mountains  which  formed  the  &st- 
nesses  of  Aitolian  and  Akamanian  tribes,  and  which  still  shelter 
a  marauding  and  lawless  population.  To  the  southeast  the  range 
extends  with  but  little  inteiruption  under  the  names  of  Famassos, 
Helikon,  and  Kithairon,  leaving  to  the  north  the  rugged  territory 
of  Fhokis  and  the  more  fertile  region  of  Boiotia. 

Separated  from  mount  Fames  to  the  east  by  the  pass  of  Fhyle, 
Kithairon  forms  with  that  mountain  the  northern  wall  of  Attica, 
iionntains  which  stretches  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  KT7fM»ftiflTi 
and^ePeio-  ^^  Corinthian  gulf  to  the  headland  of  Bhamnous,  and 
ponneaos.  rises  up  88  the  back-ground  of  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
To  the  southwest  of  Kithairon  the  ridges  of  Aigiplanktos  and 
Geraneia  run  as  a  back-bone  along  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and 
by  the  Akrokorinthofi  are  joined  with  that  labyrinth  of  mountains, 
which,  having  started  aa  a  continuation  of  the  Aitolian  high- 
lands from  the  western  end  of  the  gulf,  rise  up  as  an  impregnable 
fortress  in  the  heart  of  the  Feloponnesos,  leaving  to  djie  north 
at  the  base  of  Kyll^d  and  Ebrymanthos  the  long  and  narrow 
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region  known  as  the  historical  Achaia.  To  the  south  of  this 
mass  of  mountains,  and  diyiding  the  southern  half  of  Peloponnesos 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  the  huge  and  rugged  chain  of 
Taygetos,  foiming  a  hairier  between  the  lowlands  of  the  Eurotaa 
•on  the  one  side  and  the  splendidly  fertile  plains  of  StenyMaros  and 
Makaria  on  the  other,  runs  on  to  its  abrupt  tennination  in  cape 
Tainaros.  Following  a  nearly  parallel  course  about  80  miles  to  the 
east,  another  range,  striking  southwards  from  the  Arkadian  moun- 
tains under  the  names  Pamon,  Thomax,  and  Zarex,  leaves  between 
itself  and  the  sea  a  strip  of  land  not  unlike  the  Thessalian  Magnesia 
And  ends  with  the  formidable  cape  of  Maleai. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  which  may  be  described  generally 
-as  consisting  of  grey  limestone,  exhibits  almost  everywhere  the 
same  features.  Less  than  half  the  land  is  even  capable  The  riTers 
of  cultivation;  and  of  this  land,  of  which  a  mere  ^en^a^' 
fraction  is  at  present  in  use,  a  large  portion  pro-  Greece, 
bably  even  at  the  best  of  times  lay  idle.  Of  the  mountains 
not  a  few  are  altogether  barren,  while  others,  if  not  well  wooded, 
supply  pasture  for  flocks  when  the  lowlands  are  burnt  up  in 
summer.  If,  again,  these  mountain  masses,  leaving  room  for 
few  plains  and  even  for  few  valleys  of  much  length,  raise  bamers 
practically  £ital  to  intercourse  between  tribes  who  in  a  plain 
country  would  feel  themselves  near  neighbours,  this  difficulty  is 
not  removed  or  lessened  by  the  presence  of  any  considerable  rivers. 
The  .Greek  streams  are  for  the  most  part  raging  torrents  in  winter 
and  dry  beds  in  summer ;  and  the  names  Oharadrai  and  Cheimarroi 
commonly  applied  to  them  attest  the  fury  with  which  they  cleave 
their  way  through  the  limestone  rocks,  when  they  carry  off  the 
mountain  drainage  in  the  rainy  season.  Of  these  rivers  the  most 
important  are  the  Peneios,  which  drains  the  Thessalian  valley,  and 
the  Achel6os  which  separates  Akamania  from  Aitolia.  The 
Kephisos  and  Hissos  pour  in  summer  a  scanty  tide  not  much  suiv 
passed  by  that  of  the  Eleian  Alpheios ;  and  the  persistent  flow  of 
the  Argive  Lyrkeios  ^  when  the  neighbouring  streams  are  absorbed 
in  the  marshes  of  Lemai  was  recorded  in  the  myth  of  Lynkeus  and 
-the  Danaid  Hypemmeetra. 

This  country,  so  broken  by  mountains,  so  imperfectly  penetrated 
by  rivers,  was  iidiabited  by  a  race,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  had  ad- 
vanced from  the  notion  of  the  feunily  to  that  of  the 
dan^  from  that  of  the  clan  to  the  tribe,  and  from  the    sea  commn- 
union  of  tribes  to  the  idea  of  the  Polis  or  City,  and    ^''^<'^' 
which,  having  assumed  this  as  the  final  unit  of  society,  stuck  to 

^  The   Lyrkeios   was  the  name     tion  of  the  myth  see  3fytJtoiogy  of 
^ven  to  the  Inachos  in  the  npper     the  Aryan  Nationa,  book  ii.  ch.  vi. 
part  of  its  oonzae.    For  the  ezplana- 
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the  belief  with  an  apparent  tinoonscioiiBness  that  any  altematiYe 
was  possible.  In  the  geographical  features  of  their  country  there 
was  everything  to  foster  that  love  of  absolute  isolation  which 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  this  political  creed.  Bat  for  one- 
circumstance  this  centrifugal  tendency  would  have  kept  them 
much  on  a  level  with  the  half-civilised  or  wholly  savage  tribes  of 
Tiirace  or  Epeiros.  From  this  monotony  of  feeble  self-sufficing 
units  they  were  saved  by  being  brought  almost  everywhere  with- 
in reach  of  the  sea.  Less  in  area  than  Portugal,  continental 
Greece  alone  has  a  coast  line  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  Pyre- 
nean  peninsula.  The  gulft  of  Pagasai  and  Ambrakia  are  prac- 
tically inland  lakes :  but  the  island  of  Euboia  with  an  area  of  less 
than  1,600  square  miles  furnishes  with  the  opposite  shores  of 
Lokris;  Boiotia,  and  Attica  a  coast  line  of  not  less  than  300  miles. 
Still  more  important  was  the  isthmus  which  separated  by  a  narrow 
neck,  three  idles  and  a  half  in  width,  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian 
from  those  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  thus  affording  to  merchants  and 
travellers  the  advantages  of  a  transit  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
as  compared  with  the  voyage  round  Gape  Horn.  So  too  the  Lok' 
liaiis,  Phokians,  and  Buiotians  had  access  to  the  sea  both  to  th& 
northeast  and  to  the  southwest,  while  all  the  cities  on  the  Corinthian 
gulf  itself  had  a  common  highway  altogether  more  easy  and  safe 
than  any  road  by  land.  Pre-eminently  favoured  in  situation, 
Attica  was  practically  an  island  from  which  ships  could  issue 
in  all  directions,  while  they  could  cut  off  access  through  the 
narrow  strait  of  the  Euripos.  Two  Greek  states  alone  had  bo 
access  to  the  sea.  These  were  the  Dorians  to  the  north  of  the 
Krissaian  gulf,  and  the  Arkadians  of  Peloponnesos ;  and  these 
states  remained  far  in  the  rear  of  Hellenic  developement  gene- 
rally. 

■r 

For  the  growth  of  states  confined  within  these  self-imposed 
limits  no  countiy  could  have  been  found  more  favourable  than 
Climate  and  ^^®^^8'  ^*  could  produce  all  or  nearly  aU  that  the 
products  of  needs  of  Greek  life  required ;  and  its  powers  of  pro- 
Grceoe.  duction,  whether  of  grain,  wine,  or  oU,  were  turned 

to  account  with  a  diligence  and  sldll  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
obstinate  stupidity  of  modem  Greek  statesmanship.  Afres  of  op- 
pression and  mismanagement  have  probably  in  their  turn  affected 
the  climate  more  than  the  climate  has  affected  the  inhabitants*, 
but  although  the  countrygenerally  is  perhaps  less  healthy  now  than 
it  used  to  be,  there  were  at  all  times  differences  more  or  less  marked 
•in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Greek  towns.  These  differences 
gave  rise  to  epithets  and  proverbial  sayings,  many  of  which 
probably  had  the  slenderest  foundation  in  fsict ;  but  these  &nciea 
served  to  keep  up  the  fatal  antipathies  of  which  such  phrasea 
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were  the  expreasion.^  In  reality^  tlie  feads  and  jealonfiieB  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes  made  them  practicallj  a  mere  aggregate  of 
independent,  if  not  hostile^  units;  and  until  we  reach  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  these  tribes  separately,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
till  in  with  more  minute  detail  the  outlines  of  a  geographical 
sketch  which  is  intended  to  convey  a  mere  general  notion  of  the 
physical  ^tures  and  conditions  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
ranges  of  Olympos  and  the  southernmost  promontories  of  Felopon- 
sesoe. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ORIGIN  AND  GBOWTH  OP  HELLENIC  dTTLISATION. 

Englishken,  it  is  said,  are  tempted  to  regard  their  constitu- 
tion as  something  possessed  of  a  necessary  and  eternal  exist- 
«noe.      If  they  care  to  take  their  stand  on  &cts,  it    ^ . 

__  "'^  -1-1-  ■■      Cnaracter 

would  be  more  safe  to  assert  that  the  forms  and  of  ancient 
principles  to  which  the  most  ancient  polities  in  the  civilisation. 
world  may  be  traced  are  altogether  in  antagonism  with  the  prin- 
ciples not  of  English  law  only,  but  of  the  laws  of  all  civilised 
nations  of  the  present  day.  Modem  law,  if  we  speak  roughly, 
raises  no  impassable  barrier  between  men  who  belong  to  different 
nations  or  even  different  races,  far  less  between  the  inhabitants 
of  different  cities  or  the  members  of  different  &milies.  In  all 
the  states  of  that  which  we  call  the  ancient  world,  as  in  some 
which  are  not  yet  things  of  the  past,  absolute  isolation  stands  out 
in  glaring  contrast  with  the  modem  tendency  to  international 
union.  The  member  of  one  country  or  city  or  even  family  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  according  to  the  earliest  ideas  could  have 
nothing  to  do,  with  the  members  of  any  other.  For  the  primitive 
Aryan,  whether  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  the  world  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  family  contained  nothing,  or  contained  his 
natural  and  necessary  enemies.  With  aU  who  lay  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  precincts  he  had  nothing  in  common.  They 
were  by  birth  foes,  for  whom  in  the  event  of  war  he  could  feel  no 
pity,  and  on  whom  he  could  have  no  mercy.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  war  meant  to  the  defeated  utter  and  hopeless  ruin.  Their 
lives  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  conqueror  ^  and  if  these 

'  Thus  Tanagra  was  supposed  to     and  so  with  the  rest  of  the  Boiotian 
he  the  abode  of  envy,  Thebes  of     towns, 
insolenoe,   Haliartos  of    stupidity. 
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were  spared,  the  altematiTe  was  the  doom  of  life-long  slaverj.  In 
peace  the  harriers  hetween  them  were  scarcely  less  rigid.  Thor 
stranger  could  have  no  rights  whether  of  intermairiage  or  of  in* 
heritance ;  nor  could  the  lapse  of  generations  furnish  the  faintest 
legal  ground  for  the  relaxation  of  these  conditions.  If,  again, 
the  old  society  was  thus  hard  in  its  relations  with  all  who  lay 
beyond  its  narrow  boundaries,  it  was  not  less  imperious  withiii 
its  own  limits.  The  father  was  the  absolute  lord  within  his  own. 
home.^  He  was  master  of  the  lives  of  his  children,  who,  so  long 
as  he  lived,  could  be  nothing  but  his  subjects ;  and  his  wife  was  in 
theory  his  slave. 

The  origin  of  this  state  of  things  can  be  understood  only  if  we 
trace  the  society  and  laws  of  all  the  Aryan  tribes  to  their  earliest 
The  family  fomis ;  and  in  this  task  we  may  be  greatly  aided  by 
uSt°of^°*^  an  examination  of  social  conditions  which  even  at 
society.  the  present  day  exhibit  the  primitive  type.      Such 

conditions  may  be  found  in  the  village  communities  of  India 
and  other  countries;  but  the  inquiry  is  obviously  one  which 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  Greek  history,  and  we  may  here 
start  from  the  fact  as  proved  that  the  narrow  limitations  and 
absolute  intolerance  which  were  rather  forced  on  than  congenial 
with  the  legislation  of  the  Greek  or  Homan  states,^  carry  us 
back  to  a  time  when  the  house  of  each  of  our  Aiyan  progenitors 
was  to  "him  what  the  den  is  to  the  wild  beast  wldch  dwells^ 
in  it;  something,  namely,  to  which  he  only  has  a  right  and 
which  he  allows  his  mate  and  his  offspring  to  share,  but  which 
no  other  living  thing  may  enter  except  at  the  risk  of  life. 

This  utter  isolation  of  the  primitive  Aryan,  as  doubtless  of 
Excia.:iTe.  every  other,  human  home,  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
a^e^t*^^  social  conditions  which  we  find  existing  in  historical 
family.  times.    In  Latium  and  Home,  as  in  Hellas,  every 

house  was  a  fortress,  carefully  cut  olF  by  its  precinct  £x)m  every 


>  The  yford  father,  wanip,  denoted, 
at  first,  mere  power,  ii-ithout  a  trace 
of  the  holier  feeliug  since  a<<sociated 
with  it.  It  is  but  another  name  for 
the  potent  man,  and  reappears  in 
the  Greek  Stavortiif  da^ia-pati,  the 
lord  or  conqueror  of  eneuiiea.*  l*re- 
cisely  the  same  notion  of  mere  power 
is  expressed  in  the  Greek  invn,  a 
husband. 

>  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
Boman  patria  potestas  is  not  the 
creation  of  Roman  state  law.  It  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  a  state  to  be 
intolerant  of  private  jurisdiction.  It 
cannot   possibly  recognise   in  any 


except  itdelf  a  right  to  deal  itith  the- 
lives  and  property  of  its  members. 
If  these  do  wrong,  the  state  must 
claim  to  be  their  sole  judge.  If  the 
right  of  judging  them  be  under 
certain  circumstances  conceded  to 
others,  this  must  clearly  be  the  re- 
sult ik  a  compromi.se.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  ancient  law.s> 
of  marriage  and  inheritance.  The 
histoi^  of  investitures  and  of  the 
legal  immunities  of  the  Clergy  showa 
the  natural  workings  of  a  state  in 
reference  to  claims  of  private  or 
alien  j  urisdiction. 
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other.  No  party  walls  might  join  togetiher  the  possessions  of 
different  families  ^  no  plough  might  break  the  neutral  ground 
which  left  each  abode  in  impenetrable  seclusion.  The  action 
of  the  state,  as  such,  must  be  to  unite  its  citizens,  so  far  as  may 
be  possible,  into  a  single  body,  by  common  interests,  by  a  common 
law,  and  by  a  common  religion.  When  then  we  have  before 
118  a  condition  of  society  in  which  e&cb  house  or  family  stands 
wholly  by  itself  and  is  only  accidentally  connected  with  any 
other,  worshipping  each  its  own  deity  at  its  own  altar,  and 
owning  no  obedience  to  a  law  which  may  extend  its  protection 
to  aliens,  we  see  that  the  materials  out  of  which  states  have 
grown  are  not  those  which  the  state  would  have  desired  as  most 
suitable  for  its  work.  Such  as  they  were,  they,  must  be  rough 
hewn  to  serve  a  wider  purpose  *,  and  the  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tribes  is  the  history  of  efforts  to  do  away  with  distinctions 
on  which  their  progenitors  had  insisted  as  indispensable. 

But  the  den  which  the  primitiye  man  defended  for  his  mate 
and  his  offspring  with  the  r^jstinctiye  tenacity  of  a  brute  would 
have  remained  a  den  for  ever,  if  no  higher  feeling  Origin  of 
had  been  evoked  in  the  mind  of  its  possessor.  This  chSl^Swd? 
impulse  was  imparted  by  the  primitiye  belief  in  the  tho  family. 
continuity  of  human  life.  The  owner  of  the  den  had  not  ceased 
to  live  because  he  was  dead.  He  retained  the  wants  and  felt 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  his  former  life ;  his  power  to  do  harm 
was  eyen  greater  than  it  had  been ;  ^  but  aboye  all,  his  rights 
of  property  were  in  no  way  changed.  He  was  still  the  lord  of 
his  own  house,  with  the  further  title  to  reyerence  that  he  had  now 
become  the  object  of  its  worship,  its  god.  This  religious  foun. 
dation  once  laid,  the  superstructure  soon  assumed  ^e  form  of 
a  systematic  and  well-ordered  fabric.  If  the  disembodied  soul 
cannot  obtain  the  rest  which  it  needs,  it  will  wreak  its  yen- 
geance  on  the  Hying ;  and  it  cannot  rest  if  the  body  remain  un« 
buried.  This  kst  office  can  be  discharged  only  by  the  dead  man's 
legitimate  representative, — in  other  words,  his  eldest  son,  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock  of  a  woman  initiated  into  the  &mily  religion. 
Thus,  as  the  generations  went  on,  the  living  master  of  the  house 
ruled  simply  as  the  yicegerent  of  the  man  from  whom  he  had 


1  That  this  belief  would  become  a 
source  of  frightful  cruelty,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine.  The  dead  man  would 
still  hunt  and  eat  and  sleep  as  in  the 
days  of  his  life ;  therefore  his  horse, 
bis  eook,  and  his  wife  must  be  dis- 
patch^ to  bear  him  company  in  the 
spirit  world.  He  must  be  clothed  : 
and  therefore  the  costliest  raiment 
must  be  offered  to  him  and  con- 


sumed by  fire,  as  in  the  story  of 
Periandros  and  Melissa.  Herod,  v. 
92, 7.  If  he  be  slain,  his  spirit  must 
be  appeased  by  human  sacrifices,  as 
by  tne  slaughter  of  the  Trqian  cap- 
tives on  the  pyre-  of  Patroklos.  In 
short,  the  full  developement  of  Chtho- 
nian  worship  with  all  its  horrocs 
would  follow  in  a  natural  and  rapid 
coarse. 
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inherited  his  authority ;  and  he  ruled  strictly  by  virtue  of  a  re- 
ligious  sanction  which  set  at  defiance  the  promptings  and  impulses 
of  natural  affectign.  TTi«  wife  was  his  slave.  He  might  have 
sons  grown  up  about  him,  and  tliey  might  even  be  fathers  of 
children ;  but  so  long  as  he  lived,  they  coidd  not  escape  from  the 
sphere  of  his  authority.  Nor  even,  when  he  died,  could  he  leave 
his  daughter  as  his  heiress  or  co-heiress  with  her  brothers ;  and 
for  the  younger  brothers  themselves  the  death  of  their  feither 
brought  no  ^edom.  They  became  now  the  subjects  of  the  elder 
brother,  as  before  they  had  all  been  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
their  father.  At  once,  then,  the  master  of  each  household  became 
its  priest  and  its  king.  He  alone  coidd  offer  the  sacrifices  before 
tlie  sacred  hearth ;  and  so  long  ss  these  sacrifices  were  duly  per- 
formed, he  was  strong  in  the  protection  of  all  his  predecessors. 
In  the  worship  which  he  thus  conducted  they  only  who  belonged 
to  the  family  could  take  part,  as  the  lion*s  cubs  alone  would  have 
a  right  to  share  the  lion's  den.  Hence  the  continuity  of  the  fiimily 
became  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  welfare  and  repose  of 
the  dead.  These  could  neither  rest  nor  be  rightiy  honoured,  if  the 
regular  succession  from, father  to  son  was  broken.  Hence  first  for 
the  father  of  the  &mily  and  then  for  all  its  male  members  marriage 
became  a  duty,  and  celibacy  brought  with  it  in  later  times  not 
merely  a  stigma  but  political  degradation.  If  the  natural  succes- 
sion failed,  the  remedy  lay  in  adoption.  But  this  adoption  was 
effected  by  a  religious  ceremony  of  the  most  solemn  kind ;  and  the 
subject  of  it  renounced  his  own  fiunily  and  the  worship  of  its  gods 
to  pass  to  another  hearth  and  to  the  worship  of  other  deities.  Nor 
can  the  solemnity  of  this  sanction  be  better  attested  than  by  the 
&ct  that  except  in  case  of  £ulure  of  natural  hears  resort  could  not 
be  had  to  adoption. 

Thus  each  house  became  a  temple,  of  which  the  master  or 
&ther  (for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  terms  have  but  the  same 
^  ^  ^  meaning)  was  also  the  priest,  who,  as  serving  only 
and  its  de-  the  gods  of  his  own  recesses,  knew  nothing  of  any 
pendentB.  religious  bonds  which  linked  him  with  anyone  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  household.  These,  of  course,  were 
extended  with  each  generation,  the  younger  sons  becoming  the 
heads  of  new  families  which  were  kept  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  chief  who  in  a  direct  line  represented  the  original  pro- 
genitor and  who  thus  became  the  king  of  a  number  of  houses  or 
a  dan.  But  it  was  indispensable  that  the  same  blood  should 
flow  or  be  thought  to  flow  through  the  veins  of  every  mem- 
ber of  these  houses,  and  that  they  must  worship  the  same  gods 
with  the  same  sacrifices.  All  who  could  not  satisfy  these  con- 
ditions were  aliens  or  enemies,  for  the  two  words  were  synony- 
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mous;  and  thus  we  have  in  the  East  the  growth  of  caste,  in  the 
West  that  of  a  plehe  or  a  dientela,  heneath  whom  might  be  placed 
the  serf  or  the  helot^ 

Hence  in  the  primitiYe  Aiyan  states  whether  of  the  East  or 
the  West  the  distinction  of  orders  was  altogether  based  on  re- 
ligion ;  and  if  in  these  states  citizenship  was  deriy-  ideas  of 
able,  as  it  has  been  said,  only  from  race,  this  was  the  property. 
necessary  reenlt  of  the  action  of  the  earliest  religious  &ith,  and  no- 
thing more.  The  qnestion  of  property  was  at  first  merely  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  home  of  the  &mily  must,  it  is  true,  have  its 
hearth  and  its  altar;  but  the  notion  of  property  in  the  soil  was  fully 
developed  only  when  the  death  of  the  founder  made  it  necessaiy  to 
set  apwt  a  certain  spot  of  ground  as  his  tomb  and  as  the  burial- 
plaoe  of  his  successors ;  and  from  the  inviolalnlity  of  the  grave  fol- 
lowed necessarily  the  doctrine  that  the  soil  itself  might  not  be 
alienated. 

From  the  reverence  or  the  worship  paid  to  the  master  or  the 
founder  of  the  family  after  death  followed  that  strict  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture which  made  the  eldest  son,  as  his  fether  La^  of  in. 
had  been,  the  absolute  lord  of  all  other  members  of  his  i^eritance, 
house.  It  was  impoaaiUe  for  the  father  to  divest  him  of  his  sacred 
character,  and  impossible  for  him  to  admit  any  of  his  younger  sons 
to  a  share  of  his  dignity.  From  this  root  sprang  that  exclusive  and 
intolerant  spirit  which  pervaded  the  whole  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
world  and  which  in  its  intensity  is  to  us  almost  inconceivable. 

But  if  the  walls  of  separation  between  the  orders  in  the  state 
or  city  slowly  crumbled  away,  the  barriers  which  cut  off  the 
stninger  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  never  re-  identity  of 
moved.  The  Athenian,  the  Spartan,  the  Megarian,  ^^^^ 
and  the  Theban  were  as  closely  akin  as  the  men  of  penalties. 
Kent  and  Essex,  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln.  Yet  out  of  the  bounds 
of  his  own  city  each  was  a  stranger  or  alien  who  had  no  proper 
claim  to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  who  could  not  become  an 
owner  of  land  in  a  soil  sacred  to  the  worship  of  other  gods,  or 
inherit  from  the  citizens,  because  all  inheritance  involved  the 
maintenance  of  a  particular  ritual.  In  short,  to  the  citizen  of  the 
ancient  communities  the  city  was  not  merely  his  home ;  it  vras 
his  world.  Here  alone  could  he  live  under  the  protection  of 
law,  that  is,  of  religion.  Hence  the  doom  of  banishment  became 
not  less  terrible  than  that  of  death,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
adequate  punishment  for  the  gravest  political  offences,  for  the 

^  The  position  of  the   domestic  plebeian,  as  such,  ooiild  have   no 

slave  was  in  one  sense  higher.    He  worship  at  all,  and  had  therefore  no 

was  initiated  into  the  family  wor-  title  to  the  consideration  of  thoee 

ship,  and  so  far  had  a  community  who  were  above  him. 
«f  interest  with  his  master.     The 
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bmished  man  was  wiped  out  from  liiB  family  and  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  family  gods.  He  was  no  longer  husband  or  father ; 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  free  to  act  as  though  he  had  never 
lived. 

The  same  religious  feeling  ran  through  eveiy  relation  into  which 
the  citizens  of  one  state  could  be  brought  with  those  of  another., 
inflnence  of  Each  citj  remained  as  mudi  an  isolated  unit  as  each 
religion.  original  family  of  the  state  had  ever  been ;  and  the 

process  of  consolidation  never  went  further  than  the  inunediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  cities.  But  the  effects  of  the  old  reli- 
gion did  not  stop  here.  If  it  denied  to  aU  strluigers  the  right  of 
intermairiage,  it  fed  the  feelings  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  dislike 
which  the  citizens  of  one  state  felt  for  those  of  other  states  even  in 
times  of  peace,  and  intensified  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Each  war  was, 
in  short,  a  crusade,  not  a  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  some  political 
end.  The  duties  of  mercy  and  pity  to  the  conquered  were  things 
unknown.  The  life  of  the  vanquished  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
victor  who,  if  he  did  not  slay  him,  sold  him  as  a  slave ;  and  if 
terms  were  made  with  the  enemy,  the  contract  went  for  nothing  if 
the  religious  ceremonies  were  neglected. 

The  history  of  every  form  of  Aryan  polity,  although  it  exhibits 
the  working  of  a  more  generous  feeling,  points  unmistakeably  to 
Obstacles  ^®  ^^^  when  each  house  existed  in  utter  loneliness 
hindering  and  in  necessary  antagonism  with  all  axoimd  it  All 
ofci^  indeed  that  the  state  coidd  do  was  to  modify  the  rules 

society.  Qf  ^Q  ancient  &mily  life  to  suit  its  own  purposes,  and 

to  work  out  its  own  ends  rather  by  means  of  compromise  than  hy 
open  opposition  to  principles  which  derived  their  sanction  from 
religion.  The  Greek  Phratriai  and  the  Latin  Ouriss  were  but 
clubs  in  which  a  number  of  houses  were  combined.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  chamcter  of  the  houses  themselves.  All  that  was 
done  was  to  provide  a  common  ground  on  which  certain  families 
might  meet  to  promote  their  secular  interests,  while  their  religion 
and  their  morality  remained  unchanged.  This  morality  was 
the  fruit  chiefly  of  a  religious  belief  which  touched  neither  the 
heart  nor  the  conscience.  K  a  certain  act  was  to  be  done  or  left 
undone,  this  was  not  because  they  had  in  themselves  a  certain 
sense  which  told  them  that  the  one  was  right  and  the  other 
wrong,  but  because  a  wolf  or  a  rabbit  had  crossed  their  path,  or 
because  they  had  heard  a  crow  chatter,  or  seen  the  lightning  flash 
on  one  side  rather  than  on  the  other.  Their  only  idea  of  the  gods 
whom  they  worshipped,  that  is,  of  their  own  ancestors,  was  that  of 
beings  who  retained  their  human  appetites  while  they  had  ac- 
quired superhuman  power  and  superhuman  malignity.  It  was 
impossible  that  kindly  affections  could  have  any  real  scope  amon^ 
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men  who  breathed  such  a  moral  atmosphere  as  this,  or  that  the 
aocietj  to  which  they  belonged  could  &il  to  exhibit  the  intole- 
rance, harshnesS;  and  cruelty  of  the  principle  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  their  family  life,  if  not  of  their  social  order. 

By  bearing  in  mind  this  origin  of  Hellenic  polity,  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  our  way  with  comparatiye  ease  through  the  compli- 
cated forms  which  that  polity  assumed  at  different  giowgroTrth 
periods.  We  might  indeed  have  thought  that  the  con-  o'  *^  ****** 
stitution  of  the  primseval  Aryan  &mily  could  never  depart  from 
its  ancient  simplicity :  and  of  itself  possibly  it  might  never  have 
done  so.  But  the  members  of  these  families  recognised  no  duties 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  homes ;  and  on  others  who  were 
not  so  strong  or  not  so  cimning  they  could  prey  without  hindrance 
or  scruple.  Hence  the  natural  inequality  of  mankind  allowed  the 
most  powerful  families  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  irresponsible 
despotism,  while  the  weaker  were  brought  into  a  condition  of 
dientship  which  differed  from  slavery  in  little  more  than  its 
name. 

But  so  ^  as  these  original  fitmilies  were  actually  or  nearly  on 
a  level  in  point  of  power,  it  was  possible  that  they  might  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  that  power  and  increasing    ^^  Family 
it :  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  conuuon  worship    and  the 
which  in  no  way  interfered  with  that  of  the  family    ^''"^' 
tills  union  was  at  once  accomplished.     Thus  united,  the  Greek 
houses  formed  a  Phratria  or  brotherhood.    But  while  the  circle 
of  interests  was  widened,  the  bond  of  union  remained,  not  less 
strictly  religious;  and  each  group  of  &milies  had  a  common 
altar  erected  in  honour  of  a  conunon  deity  who  v^as  supposed 
to  be  more  powerful  than  the  gods  of  each  separate  household. 
The  principle  of  combination  thus  introduced  was  capable  of 
indefinite  extension;  and  as  the  grouping  of  houses  or  families 
had  formed  the  Phratria,  so  the  union  of  Phratriai  alone  was 
needed  to  fonn  in  the  tribe  a  religious  society  strictly  analo- 
gous to  the  Phratria  or  the  feunily.    The  societies  thus  formed 
would  always  have  their  own  territory,  the  fields  in  which  each 
fionily  had  its  own  tomb  with  the  common  ground  which  lay 
between  their  several  landmarks ;  but  the  principle  of  these  com- 
binations was  essentially  not  local,  and  thus  tiie  dependents  of 
these  houses  could  never  acquire  interest  or  possession  in  the  soil 
on  which  they  lived,  toiled,  and  died.    At  best  they  might  be 
suffered  to  retain  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  on  condition  of 
their  laying  the  rest  at  the  feet  of  the  lord ;  and  thus  a  perpetual 
burden  was  laid  not  on  the  land  but  on  the  tillers  of  it  who,  if 
they  &iled  either  to  yield  the  amount  demanded,  or  in  any  other 
-way,  might  be  reduced  to  personal  slavery. 
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But  as  the  worship  of  the  family  was  suhoTdioated  to  that  of 
the  Phratria,  and  that  of  the  Phmtriai  to  the  worship  of  the  tribe, 
-^  ^  so  tribes  which  were  locally  near  to  each  other  could 

ondtbe  not  fail  to  desire  for  themselyes  a  union  similar  to 

^^^'  that  of  the  phratriai  or  the  houses.    This  final  union 

of  tribes  constituted  the  Polis  or  State,  the  society  which,  founded 
on  a  common  religion,  embraced  all  its  members  within  the  circle 
of  a  common  law,  and  which  was  destined  in  the  end  to  sweep  away 
those  distinctions  of  blood  in  which  its  foundations  had  been  laid. 

With  the  formation  of  the  state,  in  other  words,  of  the  in- 
dividual city,  the  political  growth  of  the  Greek  may  in  strictness 
Tbe  Tribes  <^  Speech  be  said  to  have  ended ;  and  his  inability  to 
azui  the  City,  advance  to  any  other  idea  of  Parliament  than  a  Primary 
Assembly  ^  involyed  a  fataJ  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  a  nation.  In 
blood  and  in  religion  the  men  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Sparta  were  as 
closely  connected  perhaps  as  the  men  of  London,  Manchester,  and 
Liyerpool ;  but  in  going  .to  war  with  each  other  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta  could  not  even  be  charged  with  that  violation  of  duty 
which  during  their  great  civil  war  was  urged  against  the  southern 
states  of  the  American  Union.  Hence  the  country  which  was 
called  Hellas  remained  practically  throughout  its  whole  history  a 
territory  in  which  a  certain  number  of  cities  inhabited  by  people 
more  or  less  resembling  each  other  might  or  might  not  be  allied 
together.  The  theory  of  Greek  citizenship  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Latin  city  which  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world ;  but 
Home  attained  her  power  not  by  calling  nations  into  existence  but 
by  numbering  Italians  or  Gauls  among  her  citizens  by  a  process 
which  would  intitle  Englishmen  or  Prussians  to  their  rights  only 
as  possessing  the  freedom  of  the  citibs  of  London  or  Berlin. 

This  device  secured  to  Rome  universal  dominion :  the  refusal 
or  the  failure  to  adopt  it  insured  the  reduction  of  the  Hellenic 

Course  of  ^®^^  ^  ^^®  ^''*™^  ^^  *  Roman  province.  But  what- 
poiiticaide-  ever  might  be  the  extent  of  Roman  or  Athenian 
^  Greece"  power,  the  character  of  each  was  the  same.  It  was 
imdinRome.  a  power  which  they  only  could  share  who  were 
citizens,  and  a  vast  body  of  men  lay  at  all  times  beyond  the 
circle  of  citizenship.  The  powerful  families,  who  were  able  to 
domineer  over  their  weaker  neighbours  and  whose  confederation 
was  essentially  religious,  drew  between  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents a  line  of  separation,  to  pass  which  was  an  impiety  and  a 
sacrilege.  The  attempts  to  pass  it  sum  up  the  histoiy  of  the 
political  contests  between  the  patricians  of  Rome  and  the 
plebeians ;  in  other  forms  the  same  struggle  marks  the  histoiy  of 
Athens,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  that  of  all  the  other  cities  of 
Greece. 

^  A  parliament  in  which  every  citizen  has  his  place. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

TES   11TTH0L06Y  AND  TBIBAL  UBGENDS  OF  THB  GBXEXS. 

Of  aU  the  Aiyan  natdona,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  of  all 
the  natioiia  of  the  world,  none  has  amassed  so  rich  and  Taried  a 
store  of  popular  tradition  as  the  Gbeek.  Into  this  G^neni 
magnificent  storehouse  of  his  thoughts  the  Greek  character  of 
gathered  together  all  that  he  knew,  or  thought  that  m^icai 
he  knew,  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  of  day  and  tradition* 
night,  of  fiie  and  frost,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  the  bright  and 
the  swarthy  gods,  of  giants  and  nymphs  and  men.  All  were 
there,  endowed  with  life  and  with  all  the  feelings  and  the  passions 
of  men.  But  if  this  rich  harvest  sprung  with  a  random  or  irregular 
growth,  it  was  destined  to  be  garnered  up  not  only  by  the  greatest 
of  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic  poets,  but  by  the  more  systematic  handa 
ofmythographers  who  wove  the  whole  into  a  connected  history 
from  the  awful  confusion  of  Chaos,  the  parent  of  Ereboe  and 
Night,  to  the  settlements  of  the  Herakleids  in  the  Peloponnesoa 
and  the  founding  of  every  Hellenic  city.  It  follows  then  that  this 
vast  mass  of  popular  tradition  was  not  all  of  one  kind.  If  in  por-^ 
tions  it  expressed  the  religious  or  philosophical  thought  of  the 
people,  in  others  there  were  blended  stories  of  tribal  wars  and 
heroic  exploits  which  may  have  had  some  foundation  in  the  world 
of  historical  fact.  But  all  rest  upon  the  same  authority,  and  the 
achievements  of  Hektor,  Achilleus,  and  Sarped6n  are  as  much  or 
aa  little  attested  as  the  terrific  combats  of  Zeus  with  Typhon  and 
the  Titans  or  the  torturing  of  Prometheus  on  the  crags  of  Cau- 


It  is  enough  to  say  that  for  the  Greek,  as  for  the  Aryan  con- 
querors of  India,  the  whole  world  of  sense  vras  alive.  For  him 
i^e  trees,  the  clouds,  the  waters  were  all  sentient  beings :  onek  ideas 
the  dawn  and  the  gloaming  were  living  persons,  con-  ^  nature. 
nected  with  the  brilliant  god  whose  daily  approach  waked  all  things 
from  slumber  and  whose  departure  left  them  in  darkness  repulsive  as 
that  of  death.  For  him  the  blue  heaven  over  his  head  was  the  living 
husband  of  the  earth  on  which  he  seemed  to  descend  each  evening. 
He  was  Zeus,  the  glittering  or  shining  god,  whose  bride  Gala  or 
Ida  was  the  teeming  mother  of  growths  awful  or  lovely,  healthful 
or  deadly ;  or  he  was  Ouranos,  the  being  who  spreads  his  veil  over 
the  earth  which  he  loves.  For  him  the  sun  was  Helios,  the  in- 
habitant of  a  house  so  dazzling  in  its  splendour  that  no  mortal 
^ht  look  on  its  glory  and  live ;  or  he  was  Phoibos  the  lord  of 
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life  who  sprang  into  light  and  strength  in  Delos  or  Ortygia,  the 
land  of  the  morning ;  or  he  was  HeraHes  toiling  along  up  the  steep 
path  of  heayen,  laden  with  blessings  for  mankind;  or  he  was 
Sisyphos,  the  wise  or  crafty,  doomed  to  roll  daily  to  the  mountain 
summit  the  stone  which  then  rolled  down  again  to  the  abyss ;  or 
Tantalos  sentenced  to  parch  into  slime  the  waters  from  which  he 
would  drink^  or  to  scorch  the  fruits,  which  were  his  own  children, 
before  the  eyes  of  2^us,  the  broad  heayen.  For  him  the  com 
came  up  from  the  liying  bosom  of  the  Earth  Mother,  and  the  sum- 
mer was  her  child,  torn  from  her  arms  as  PersephonS  each  winter 
and  restored  to  her  at  Eleusis,  the  joyous  trusting  place,  in  the 
spring.  For  him  the  golden  grape  was  the  gift  of  the  wine-god 
Dionysos,  the  wonderful  being  who,  gentle  at  his  birth  as  a  babe, 
could  change  himself  into  a  fierce  lion  and  rouse  his  worshippers 
into  irrepressible  frenzy.  But  more  frequently  present  to  his  thoughts 
were  the  bright  inhabitants  of  the  dawn  land, — the  flaahing-eyed 
maiden  who  springs  frdly  armed  from  the  doyen  forehead  of  her 
eire  and  who  has  her  home  on  the  sunlit  rock  of  brilliant  and 
haj^y  Athens, — the  queen  of  loyeliness  and  grace  who,  as  Aphro- 
dite, rises  in  faultless  beauty  from  the  sea  foam, — ^the  rosy-furred 
Eos  who  leayes  the  couch  of  Tithonos  to  gladden  the  eyes  of 
mortal  men, — the  pure  Artemis  whose  spear  never  misses  her 
mark, — the  shortlived  Daphne  who  vanishes  away  before  the  fiery 
breath  of  her  lover, — ^the  beautiful  Arethousa  who  plunges  into 
the  blue  waters  in  her  flight  from  the  huntsman  Aipheios, — the 
glowing  Oharites  who  tend  the  bath  of  Aphrodite  or  array  in  a 
robe  of  spotless  white  the  form  of  the  new-bom  Phoibos, — the 
tender  Prokris  who  dies  loving  and  loved,  because  earth  has  no 
longer  a  place  to  shelter  her ; — and  over  all  these,  rather  oppressive 
in  her  greatness  than  winning  in  her  beauty.  Here  the  majestic 
queen  of  heaven,  whom  Ixion  woos  to  his  ruin,  bringing  on  himself 
the  doom  which  binds  him  to  his  blazing  wheel  for  ever  and  ever. 
With  these  beings  of  the  dawn  land  came  the  harper  Hermes,  the 
babe  who  can  soothe  all  cares  away  as  he  sings  softly  in  his  cradle, 
the  Master-Thief  who,  when  a  few  hours  old,  steals  the  bright 
cattle  of  the  sun  god,  the  mighty  giant  who  in  his  i-age  can  daah 
the  branches  of  the  forest  together  till  they  burst  into  flame  but 
who,  be  he  ever  so  hungry,  cannot  eat  of  the  flesh  which  the  fire 
has  roasted.  For  the  Greek,  lastly,  Hephaistos,  the  youngest  of 
the  gods,  limping  from  his  birth,  yet  terrible  in  his  power,  was  the 
lord  of  earthly  fire,  while  the  spotless  Hestia  dwelt  in  the  ever- 
lasting flame  which  gleamed  on  the  sanctuary  of  each  household 
hearth.^ 

^  In  this  brief  summar}'  I  have     or  awfal  beings  who  peopled  the 
named  a  few  only  of  the  beautiful     mythical  world  of  the  Greeks.    £x- 
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All  these  beings  with  a  thousand  others  were  to  the  Greeks 
ohjects  of  love  or  fear,  of  yeneration,  reverence,  or  worship ;  and 
the  worship  of  some  among  them  may  be  regarded  as  Beiigioas 
the  veiy  foundation  of  the  brilliant  social  life  on  ^£0^^ 
which,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  in  spite  of  its  fiulure  txibee. 
to  waken  the  Greeks  to  a  national  life,  we  still  look  with  undi- 
minished admiration.  In  the  magnificent  gatherings  of  Olympia, 
in  the  contests  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  in  the  Nemean  and 
Pythian  games,  the  Hellenic  race  received  an  education,  which, 
re^^arded  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  which  it  was  designed  to 
serve,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other  people  upon  earth.  Here 
strength  of  body  was  used  not  as  a  means  for  supplying  the 
bloody  and  brutal  pleasures  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  but  as  an 
instrument  for  a  systematic  training  which  brought  out  all  its 
powers.  Here  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  could  feed  his  genius 
in  the  study  of  the  most  splendid  of  human  models ;  and  here  the 
simple  wreath  which  formed  the  prize  of  victory  in  the  games  car^ 
ried  with  it  a  glory  which  kings  might  envy  and  a  power  which 
struck  terror  into  the  mind  of  the  barbarian.^ 

For  working  purposes  then  it  may  be  said  that  the  mythical  or 
popular  beliefs  about  the  gods  and  the  heroes  formed  a  kind  of 
religion,  which  no  one  felt  it  to  be  to  his  interest,  and    j^^^. 
perhaps  none  regarded  it  as  his  duty,  to  gainsay  or  to    tendes  and 
weaken.     But  in  no  other  sense  can  we  identify  Hel-    JJ,^^*°" 
lenic  religion  or  morality  with  Hellenic  mythology.    Greek 
The  so-called  Hesiodic  poems  give  us  some  of  the    °y***** 
most  repulsive  of  these  legends,  and   string  tof^ether  the  loves 
of  Zeus,   his  fight  with  his  father  Kronos,  his  struggles  with 
the  giants,  and  his  cheating  of  mankind.      But  when  the  poet 
betakes  himself  to  his  work  as  a  teacher,  we  hear  no  more  of  these 
stories;  and  we  are  told  simply  that  the  eyes  of  Zeus  are  in 
every  place  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good ;  that  his  even  justice 
requites  every  man  according  to  his  work,  and  that  all  are  bound 
to  avoid  tbe  smooth  road  to  evil  and  to  choose  the  strait  path 
of  good,  which,  rough  at  first,  becomes  easy  to  those  who  walk 
init« 

If,  however,  these  popular  traditions  are  not  to  be  taken  as  em- 
bodiments of  either  religious  faith  or  moral  convictions  or  philo- 
sophical thought,  by  the  vast  mass  of  the  Greeks  they  were 

cept  in  its  bearing  on  the  iatelleo-  I  most  refer  the  reader  to  the  Jifvtlio- 

tiud   and    religious  growth  of  the  fopr/  of  the  Aryan  NaHort  and  tiie 

people,  this  mythology  cannot  be  TcJei  of  Ancient  Gruce. 

reguded  as  a  part  of  Greek  history.  ^  Herod,  viii.  26. 

For  the  myths  connected  with  these  >  Works  and  Daxfa^  36,  215,  26S. 

gods  and  heroes,  and  their  origin,  Myth,  Ar.  Xat.  L  851. 
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unquestionablj  received  m  genuine  and  veritable  history.  The 
strongest  sentiment  of  the  Hellenic  mind  was  that  of  the  absolute 
-v^^.j  independence  of  each  city  from  all  other  cities ;  and 

and  tribal  Bsch  town  hod  its  founder  or  heroic  Eponymos  whose 
^^'S^^^*  name  it  bore  and  whose  exploits  shed  a  lustre  on  his 

descendants  for  ever.  The  Argives  looked  back  to  the  glorious 
days  of  Perseus,  the  child  of  the  golden  shower,  who,  bearing' 
the  sword  of  Ohrys^r  in  his  hand  and  the  sandals  of  the  Nymphs 
on  his  feet,  journeyed  away  to  the  land  of  the  gloaming  and 
there  by  the  merdfiil  stroke  of  his  weapon  brought  to  an  end 
the  woes  of  the  mortal  Gorgon.^  The  Theban  legend  told  the 
tale  of  Laios  and  Oidipous  from  the  day  when  the  babe  was 
cast  forth  to  frost  and  heat  on  the  slopes  of  Kithairon  to  the 
hour  when,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Sphinx  and  his  unwitting 
offence  against  the  sanctities  of  law,  the  blind  old  man  departed 
on  the  wanderings  which  were  to  end  in  the  holy  grove  of  the 
Erinyes.^  The  Athenian  pointed  proudly  to  a  richer  inheritance. 
He  could  tell  of  the  Dragon-kings  Kekrops  and  Erechtheus  and 
recount  the  sorrows  of  the  gentle  Prokris  and  the  wrongs  done 
to  the  beautiful  Aithra.  He  could  dwell  on  the  glorious  career  of 
the  child  Theseus,  how,  on  reaching  the  vigour  of  fidl  manhood, 
he  raised  the  great  stone  and,  taking  in  his  hand  the  sword  of 
destiny,  proved,  like  Arthur,  that  he  was  rightwise  bom  a  king,^ 
how  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  doomed  tribute-children,  and 
sailing  to  Krete  trod  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  and  smote  the 
horrible  Minotauros.^ 

But  the  mere  naming  of  a  fetvsuch  mythical  stories  can  scarcely 
give  on  idea  of  the  stupendous  fabric  reared  by  later  poets  and 
Greek  tribal  mythographers,  when  they  came  to  cement  together 
legends.  the  stones  which  they  found  more  or  less  ready  hewn 

to  their  hand.  Not  only  were  there  myths  which  belonged  to 
particular  families,  clans,  or  cities ;  but  around  these  flowed  the 
stream  of  a  tradition  which  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  called 
national,  and  which  professed  to  fiimish  a  continuous  history  in 
the  tales  of  the  Eialydonian  boar  hunt,  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  the  rescuing  of  Helen,  the  returns  of  the  heroes,  the 
banishment  of  the  Herakleidai,  and  their  triumphant  restoration 
to  their  ancient  home.  But  the  fact  on  which  we  have  now  to 
lay  stress  \a  that  all  these  stories  were  to  the  several  tribes  or 
cities  genuine  records  of  actual  events,  the  independent  chronicles 
of  kings  and  heroes  whose  fortunes  ran  each  in  its  own  peculiar 
channel ;  and  yet  that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  these  traditions  strictly 

I  Myth.  Ar.  Nat.  ii.  58  e^  seq.  Ages,  Introduction. 

»  lb.  ii.  68  c«  wg.  *  Myth,  Ar,  Nat.  iL  61. 

3  Popular  Romancet  of  the  Middle 
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Tesemble  a  priam  in  which  a  thonsand  pictures  flash  from  a  few 
planes  while  all  are  reflected  firom  a  single  piece  of  glass.^ 

It  is  therefore  no  part  of  the  historian's  task  to  relate  at  length 
the  mythical  tales  which  make  up  the  great  f&hnc  of  Hellenic 
tradition.  Grains  of  fact  may  lie  buried  in  its  stu-  Historical 
pendous  mass ;  hut  the  means  of  separating  the  fact  q^^^ 
from  the  fiction  are  lacking.  It  is,  of  coiu*8e,  pos-  myths. 
sihle  that  there  may  have  been  a  war  undertaken  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  an  earthly  Helen^  that  this  war  lasted  ten  years,  that 
ten  years  more  were  spent  by  the  leaders  in  their  return  home- 
wards, and  even  that  the  chief  incident  in  this  war  was  the 
quarrel  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  heroes  with  a  mean-spirited 
king.  But  for  this  war  we  have  confessedly  no  contemporary 
historieal  evidence,  and  it  is  of  the  veiy  essence  of  the  naimr 
tive,  as  given  by  the  poets,  that  Paris,  who  had  deserted  Oindnd, 
and  before  whom  the  three  queens  of  the  air  had  appeared  as 
claimants  ot  the  golden  apple,  steals  from  Sparta  the  divine  sister 
of  the  Dioflkouroi ;  that  the  chiefs  are  summoned  together  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  avenge  her  woes  and  wrongs ;  that  the  sea- 
nymph's  son,  the  wielder  of  invincible  weapons  and  the  lord  of 
undying  horses,  goes  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  which  is  not  his  own ; 
that  his  wrath  is  roused  because  he  is  robbed  of  the  maiden 
Briseis ;  that  henceforth  he  takes  no  part  in  the  strife  until  his 
firiend  Patroklos  has  been  slain ;  and  that  then  he  puts  on  the  new 
armour  which  Thetis  brings  to  him  from  the  anvil  of  Hephaistos 
and  goes  forth  to  win  the  victory/  But  this  is  a  tale  which  we  find 
with  all  its  essential  features  in  every  Aryan  land : '  and  therefore, 
if  such  a  war  took  place,  it  must  be  carried  back  to  a  time  preced- 
ing the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  tribes,  and  its  scene  can  be  placed 
neither  in  the  Penjab  (the  land  of  the  Five  Streams),  nor  on  the 
plains  of  the  Asiatic  Trv)y,  not  in  Germany,  or  Norway,  or  Wales. 
It  has,  therefore,  in  strictness  of  speech,  nothing  to  do  with  Greek 
history.  The  poems  may,  and  undoubtedly  do,  tell  us  much  of  the 
state  of  society  and  law  at  the  time  when  they  took  shape.  The 
pictmes  of  Andromache  and  Nausikaa  may  be  Dedrly  taken  as  proof 
that  tiie  condition  of  women  in  the  days  of  the  poets  was  inde- 
finitely higher  than  that  of  Athenian  women  in  the  days  of  Perikles. 
The  Bould  or  Goundl  of  the  chie&  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of 
•  the  great  assemblies  of  the  future  Athenian  people ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  manifest  working  of  feudal  tyranny  we  see  in  the  Achaians 

1  See  fiaVbsTMyth.Ar,  JVaf.book  .  ifto&w,  and  the  Introduetions  to  the 
L  di.  X.  Poptdar  Romances  of  the   Middle 

'  The  proposition  is  a  sweeping     Ageg,  and  the  TaUt  of  th»  Teuimdc 
one.     For  the  proof   of  it  I  must     Ixaidg. 
nUr  the  reader  to  my  Aryan  My- 
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the  fbze&thers  of  the  conquerors  of  Xerxes.  We  may  even  allow^ 
that  the  poet  lightly  gives  the  names  of  dynasties  of  which  h& 
speaks  as  flouiislnng  in  his  own  day ;  but  these  names  can  give  us 
no  knowledge  of  the  deeds  which  may  have  'been  done  "by  those 
who  bore  them. 

Fjre-eminent  among  the  traditions  for  which  a  larger  amount 
of  credibility  has  been  claimed,  stands  the  legend  which  relates  t]|e 

-Btami  rotum  of  the  HerakleidaL  Of  this  eyent  it  is  enough 
of  title  Hem-  to  say  that  it  is  the  last  in  the  series  of  movements 
Ueids.  which  balanced  each  other  in  the  popular  stories  of 

the  Greeks,  and  that  the  object  of  all  these  movements  is  to 
regain  a  stolen  treasnre  or  to  recover  a  lost  inheritance.^  But 
we  cannot  venture  to  say  that  we  have  these  traditions  in  their 
original  form.  They  were  altered^  almost  at  will,  by  later  poets 
and  mythographers  in  accordance  with  local  or  tribal  prejudices 
or  &ncies,  and'  forced  into  arrangements  which  were  regarded 
as  chronologiclBL  The  stoiy  ran  that  when  HeraMes  died,  his- 
tyrant  and  tormentor  Eurystheus  insisted  on  the  surrender  of 
lus  sons,  and  that  Hyllos  the  son  of  Beianeira  with  his  brothers 
hastily  fled  and  affc^  wandering  to  many  other  places  found  a 
lefbge  at  last  in  the  only  dty  where  the  children  of  HeraMes  coold 
be  safe.  Eurystheus  marches  with  his  hosts  against  Athens,  and 
the  Athenians  come  forth  to  meet  him  led  by  Theseus,  the  great 
solar-hero  of  the  land,  who  is  accompanied  by  lolaos,  the  son  of 
IphiMes  the  twin  brother  of  HeraMes,  as  well  as  by  the  banished 
Hyllos.  Eurystheus  is  slain,  and  Hyllos  carries  his  head  back  to 
AUmiSnd.  In  other  words,  the  children  of  the  sun  return  to  the 
evening  land  with  the  treasure  which  the  dark  powers  had  carried 
away  to  the  east ;  but  day  and  night  follow  each  the  other,  and 
thus  the  HeraMddai  cannot  maintain  their  footing  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos  for  more  than  a  year  and  then  by  an  irresistible  necessity 
find  their  way  back  to  Athens.  These  alternations,  which  repre- 
sent simply  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  might  be,  and  would 
have  been,  repeated  any  number  of  times,  if  the  myths  had  not  at 
length  become  mixed  up  with  traditions  of  the  local  settlement  of 
the  country, — ^in  other  words,  if  certain  names  found  in  the  myths 
had  not  become  associated  with  particular  spots  or  districts  in  the 
Peloponnesos.  To  follow  all  the  versions  and  variations  of  these 
legends  is  a  task  not  more  profitable  than  threading  the  mazes  of  a 
labyrinth ;  but  we  may  trace  in  many,  probably  in  most  of  them, 
the  working  of  the  same  ideas.  Thus  ^e  version  which  after  the 
death  of  Eurystheus  takes  Hyllos  to  Thebes  makes  him  dwell  by 
the  Elfiktriao,  or  Amberi  Gates.    The  next  stage  in  the  history  is- 

1  Myth.  Ar,  NaL  book  iL  eh.  ilL 
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.  another  homeTrard  journey  of  the  diildren  of  Herakles  which  ends 
in  the  alanghter  of  Hyllos  in  single  combat  with  Echemos ;  and 
the  Herakleidai  are  hound  by  compact  to  forego  all  attempts  at 
letam  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  periods  which  are  mere  multi- 
ples of  the  ten  years  of  the  IVojan  war  and  of  the  Nostoi  or  home- 
ward wanderings  of  the  Achaian  chiefs.  The  subsequent  fortunes 
of  Eleodaios  and  Aristomachos,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Herakles, 
sunplj  repeat  those  of  Hyllos ;  but  at  length  in  the  next  genenir 
tion  the  myth  pauses,  and  the  repetition  of  the  whole  diama  is 
prevented  by  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  historical  sense  in  the 
Helkmc  tribes.  For  this  last  return  the  preparations  are  on  a 
scale  whidimay  remind  us  in  some  degree  of  the  brilliant  gathering 
of  the  Achaian  chieftains  with  their  ships  in  Aulis.  A  fleet  is 
bdlt  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oorinthian  gulf,  at  a  spot  which  hence 
boro  the  name  of  Naupaktos,  and  the  three  sons  of  Aristomachos, 
— ^Aristodemos,  Temenos,  and  Eiesphontes, — make  ready  for  the 
last  great  enterprise.  Bat  Aristodemos  is  smitten  by  lightning 
before  he  can  pass  over  into  the  heritage  of  his  &thers,  and  hk 
place  is  taken  by  his  twin  sons  Eurysthenes  and  Frokles,  the  pro- 
geoitQEB  of  the  double  line  of  Spartan  kings.  The  sequel  exhibits 
yet  other  points  of  resemblance  to  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war. 
The  soothsayer  Ohryses  reappears  in  the  prophet  Kamos,  whose 
death  by  tito  hand  of  Hippotes  answers  to  the  wrong  done  to 
Ohryses  by  Agamenmon.  £i  either  case  the  wrath  of  ApoUon  is 
roused,  and  a  plague  foUowB.  The  people  die  of  &mine,  nor  is  the 
band  of  the  god  lifted  off  them  until,  as  for  Ohryses,  a  full  atone- 
ment is  made.  Hippotes  is  banished,  and  the  chiefe  are  then  told 
to  take  as  their  gidde  the  three-eyed  man  who  is  found  in  the 
Aitolian  Qzyloe  who  rides  on  a  one-eyed  horse.  But  as  the  local 
mjrth  ezhilnted  Tisamenoe  the  son  of  Orestes  as  at  this  time  the 
rakr  of  Feloponnesos,  that  prince  must  be  brought  forward  as  the 
antagonist  of  the  returning  Herakleids.  A  great  battle  follows,  in 
wlddk  he  is  slain,  while,  according  to  one  yersion,  Pamphylos  and 
Dymas,  Hie  sons  of  the  Dorian  Aigimioe,  &11  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
TBders.  Willi  the  partition  of  the  Feloponnesos  among  the  con- 
querors the  myth  comes  to  an  end.  Argos  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Temenos,  while  Sparta  becomes  the  portion  of  the  sons  of  Aristo- 
demos, and  Messed  that  of  Kresphontee.  A  sacrifice  is  offered  by 
way  of  Ihankflgiying  by  these  chie&  on  their  respectiye  altars ;  and 
as  they  draw  near  to  complete  the  rite,  on  the  altar  of  Sparta  is 
seen  a  serpent,  on  that  of  Axgos  a  toad,  on  that  of  MessSni  a  fox. 
The  soothsayers  were,  of  course,  ready  with  their  interpretations. 
The  slow  and  shiggish  toad  denoted  the  dull  and  unenterprising 
di^poeitiou  of  the  &ture  Argiye  people ;  the  serpent  betokened  the 

d2 
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terrible  energy  of  the  Spartans ;  the  fox,  the  "wiliness  and  cunning  . 
of  the  Messemans. 

The  legends  which  relate  to  this  so-called  Dorian  Migration 
have  lost  in  great  degree  the  freshness  and  chaim  of  the  myths 
MovementB  which  gathered  round  die  fiiirhaired  Helen  and  the 
22^^[jj  wise  Medeia.  This  poverty  may  arise  jfrom  their 
Higration.  compaiatiye  nearness  to  an  historical  age,  and  fiom 
the  intermixtuie  of  real  incidents  on  which  the  floating  myths 
of  earlier  times  had  fastened  themselves.  That  this  may  have 
occurred  again  and  again,  is  matter  less  of  conjecture  than  of 
certainty;  although  the  &ct  of  the  intermixtuie  furnishes  no  ground 
of  hope  for  those  who  think  to  find  history  in  mythology.  Unless 
they  axe  known  to  us  from  contemponuy  writers,  the  real  events, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  are  disguised,  distorted,  and  blotted 
out  as  effectually  as  the  stoutest  trees  in  American  forests  are 
killed  by  the  parasitical  plants  which  clamber  up  their  sides. 
Whether  the  eastward  migrations,  which  are  said  to  be  caused 
by  the  return  of  the  HeraMeids,  represent  any  real  events,  we 
cannot  telL  All  that  can  be  said  further  abov.t  these  legends  as 
a  whole  is  that  the  historical  character  of  ac/  of  the  incidents 
recorded  in  them  can  be  attested  only  by  evidence  distinct  from 
these  myths ;  and  no  such  evidence  is  forthcoming. 

These  eastward  migrations  which  followed  the  HerakLeid  con- 
quests led,  it  is  said,  to  the  founding  of  those  Hellemc  settlements 
Greek  BetUe-  "^^^  Studded  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
ments  in  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and 
ABiaMinor.  -^high  were  found  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 
thenes  and  the  Tanais.  These  settlements  are  grouped  under  the 
three  classes  of  Aiolian,  Dorian  and  Ionian  colonies.  Of  these 
colonies  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  It  is  enough 
to  remark  here  tlutt  the  chronology  of  many  of  these  events  is 
given  with  an  assurance  which  might  well  mislead  the  unwary, 
and  that  Thucydides  has  as  little  hesitation  in  assigning  dates  to 
events  following  dose  on  the  Trojan  war  or  to  the  successive 
setdements  of  non-Hellenic  and  H^enic  inhabitants  of  Sicily  as 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistiatidai  from  Athens  or  the  formation 
of  the  confederacy  of  Delos. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HSLLENES  A27D  BABBASIAN8. 

Love  before  the  dawn  of  contemporazy  histoiy  a  certain  feeling 
of  kinahip  had  sprung  up  among  the  tribes  whieh  were  in  the 
babit  of  caDing  themsdves  Greeks,  or  rather  Hellenes^    Growth  of 
and  this  feeling  found  expression  in  customs  and  usages    Heu^to^ 
which  separated  them  from  other  tribes  by  which  thej    amtiment. 
were  surrounded.    There  was  first  the  bond  of  a  common  language ; 
bat  this  connexion  was  acknowledged,  necessarily,  only  in  so  far 
as  one  tribe  understood  the  dialect  of  another,  and  the  frontier 
was  soon  passed  in  an  age  which  regarded  only  the  practical 
uaea  of  speech  in  the  common  business  of  life.    All  who  could  not 
be  thus  easily  understood  were  cut  off  from  the  great  Hellenic 
society  by  barriers  which  were  supposed  to  be  impassable.    They 
were  speakers  of  barbarous   tongues,  and   belonged,  therefore, 
Yirtuallyto  another  world.     But  these  conyictions  rested  on  no 
solid  historical  grounds.    Thus  Herodotos  could  assert,  as  we  shall* 
see  more  clearly  hereafter,  that  the  dialects  conmion  to  the  distant' 
towns  of  Plakia  and  Kreston,  settlements  reputed  to  be  Pelasgic, 
proved  that  the  old  Pelasgic  speech  was  barbarous,  that  is,  non^ 
Hftllffliir, ;  *  but  he  could  also  maintain  in  a  fiar  larger  number  of 
pasaages  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between  the  Pelasgio 
and  Hallenic  dialects,  and  that  the  Pelasgians  formed  conmion 
names  from  strictly  Hellenic  roots  by  etymologies  not  always  yeiy 
obvious.    In  short,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  in  spite  of  one  or 
two  disclaimers,  Pelasgians  and  Hellenes  were  in  his  eyes  one 
and  the  same  people.     Inconsistencies  such  as  these  suffice  of 
themselves  to  ^ow  that  the  ethnological  traditions  of  the  Greek 
ttibee  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  the  attempt  to  extract  history 
from  the  genealogies  of  eponymous  heroes  is  a  mere  waste  of  labour. 
All  that  can  be  said,  then,  is  that  long  trains  of  circumstances, 
which  it  would  be  impoeeible  to  trace  or  to  account  for,  led  cer- 
tain tribes  to  acknowledge  in  some  cases  relationship    TheHeUenes 
which  tfaby  repudiated  in  others,  unconscious  that    ^adi^^^' 
their  tests  of  union,  if  logically  applied,  would  carry    world. 
them  &r  beyond  the  range  of  the  Hellenic  horizon.     So^&r  aa 
this  relationship  was  recognised,  a  common  speech  was  re^^arded 
88  evidence  of  descent  from  a  conmion  stock.    But  this  evidence 
was  not  admitted  in  many  cases  where  we  see  the  affinity  clearly 
enough;  and  thus  to  the  Dorian  or  the  Ionian  a  Boman  was 

^  Herod,  i.  67. 
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not  much  less  a  barl)ariaii  tiban  were  the  Phenidaos  or  the 
Gauls.  Still,  as  time  went  on,  the  character  of  many  of  these 
tribes  was  so  far  modified  by  like  inflnences  as  to  present  features 
which  sufficiently  distinguished  them  from  other  tribes.  To  the 
Asiatic  generally  the  human  body  was  a  thing  which,  if  he 
had  the  power,  he  might  insult  and  mutilate  at  wiU,  or  disgrace 
by  unseemly  and  servile  prostrations,  or  offer  up  in  sacrifice  to 
wrathfiil  and  bloodthirsty  deities.  In  his  eyes  woman  was  a 
mere  chattel,  or  instrument  of  his  pleasures ;  aiid  while  he  might 
have  about  him  a  multitude  of  wives,  he  might  make  profit  of 
his  children  by  selling  them  into  slavery.  Of  these  abominable 
usages  the  Greek  practically  knew  nothing ;  and  as  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  gou^^ng  out  of  eyes,  the  ripping  up  of  stomachs, 
and  the  slitting  of  ears  and  noses,  which  Persians  and  English- 
men, it  would  seem,  have  regarded  as  a  duty,  so  he  rejoiced  to 
look  upon  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  the  unclothed  body  which 
carried  to  the  Oriental  a  sense  of  unseemliness  and  shame,  and  the 
exhibition  of  this  form  in  games  of  strength  and  skill  became 
through  the  great  festivals  of  the  separate  or  collected  tribes 
bound  up  intimately  with  his  religion.  Above  all,  with  him  this 
respect  for  the  person  was  accompanied  by  a  moral  self-respect 
which  no  adverse  conditions  could  ever  wholly  extinguish.  The 
Boiotian  oligarch  who  could  oppress  his  serfe  still  refused  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  one  absolute  master ;  and  the  most  powerful 
of  Greek  despots,  though  he  might  be  guarded  by  the  spears  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  still  moved  tamiliarly  among  his  subjects, 
who  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  returning  to  primitive  canni- 
balism as  of  approaching  him  with  the  slavish  adoration  of  Persian 
nobles.  Looking  at  these  points  of  marked  contrast  with  the 
nations  of  Asia  whether  Aryan  or  Semitic,  we  may  speak  broadly 
of  a  Greek  national  character ;  and  this  contrast  would,  we  cannot 
doubt,  have  crossed  the  mind  of  every  Athenian  and  Spartan  on 
being  asked  to  what  race  he  belonged. 

This  feeling  of  nationality,  which,  however,  was  never  allowed 
to  intrude  into  the  region  of  politics,  was  sustained  and  strength- 
Beiigions  ened,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  common  religion.  The  pri- 
^^^^^2"  mitive  hearth  and  altar  had  been  from  the  first  the 
Chnektaibee.  sacred  spot  where  the  members  of  the  fiunily  might 
meet  on  all  occasions  of  festival ;  and  these  feasts  were  marked 
by  g%mes  which  in  the  course  of  ages  began  to  attract  visitora 
firom  other  clans  now  recognised  as  sprung  from  the  same  stock; 
Such  veas  the  simple  origin  of  those  splendid  and  solemn  gather- 
ings which  made  the  names  of  Pytho  and  Olympia  &mous.  For 
th^  preservation  and  for  the  general  regulation  of  the  festivals 
some  of  the  Gbeek  tribes  formed  themselves  into  societies  called 
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Amphiktyoxuai,  as  denoting  the  nearness  of  thai  abode  to  the 
common  sanctuary.  Of  the  many  societies  thns  fanned  some  at- 
tained a  ^de  celebrity.  But  there  was  one  which  from  the 
completeness  of  its  organisation  became  so  fiir  pre-eminent  as  to 
be  styled  expressly  the  Amphiktyonia.  This  was  the  alliance  of 
whicli  the  repreaentatiyes  met  at  Delphoi  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
autumn  at  ThermopylaL  The  chief  work  of  this  council  was  to 
watch  over  the  safety  and  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  Delphian 
temple ;  and  the  discharge  of  this  office  sometimes  inrolTod  the 
carrying  on  of  war  against  those  who  were  supposed  to  have 
injured  them.  But  it  is  obrious  that,  unless  this  alliance  rested 
on  a  thorough  national  union,  its  action  or  inaction  would  be  ftr 
more  mischieTous  than  beneficiaL  Its  powers  nught  be  diTerted 
to  promote  the  schemes  of  the  predominant  states,  or  they  might 
lie  iiept  altogether  in  abeyance,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  plea 
of  defending  the  weaker  members  of  the  Amphiktyonia  might  be 
used  to  justify  the  interference  of  the  Makedonian  kings  in  the 
politics  of  the  Greek  cities.  Under  these  conditions  the  iJIIa^w^^ 
was  at  one  lime  prominent,  at  another  obecare ;  but  at  no  time 
did  it  achicTe  that  subordination  of  separate  cities  under  a  central 
xepresentative  goTermnent,  without  which  nations  cannot  exist 

The  tribes  composing  this  Amphiktyonia  did  not  include  all 
who  were  intitied  to  be  called  Hellenes ;  but  the  tribes  which  were 
ahut  out  could  make  use  of  the  oracle  at  Delphoi  or    The  gteaM 
contend  in  the  games  at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian    ffun^* 
festiTals.    All  Grreeks  therefore  were  admitted  to  share  the  large 
intellectual  inheritance  which  placed  them  in  the  front  ranks  of 
Tnnnlrinii-    The  full  influence  of  tiiese  great  gatiierings  on  the 
education  of  the  people  at  large  cannot  be  easily  reaUsed ;  yet, 
aa  we  read  the  stkring  strains  of  the  great  Delian  hymn,  we  may 
to  some  extent  understand  the  charm  which  attracted  to  them 
an  that  was  noble  and  generous  through  the  wide  range  of  Greek 
aodely.    But  although  from  Pytho  or  Olympia,  from  Delos  or 
Nemea  or  the  Oorinthian  isthmus,  he  returned  to  his  home  ennobled 
by  the  stirring  associations  with  which  these  splendid  f(Psti7a]s 
were  surrounded,  he  was  brought  none  the  nearer  to  that  English 
feeling  which  would  regard  as  treason  the  mere  thought  of  war 
between  Birmingham  and  Manchester,    fie  felt  a  justifiable  pride 
in  bdng  a  Hellen;  but  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  wishing  to 
merge  the  soyereign  authority  of  his  city  under  a  central  govern- 
ment which  should  check  the  feuds  and  riyalries  of  all  the  Greek 
oties  alike.    In  various  portions  of  Hellas  the  system  of  village 
communities  stall  kept  its  ground.    The  Spartan  boasted  that  Ida 
^ty  had  no  walls,  cmd  the  historian  pointed  to  the  four  hamlets 
of  which  it  was  composed,  with  the  remark  that  the  ruins  of 
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Sparta  would  never  tell  the  tale  of  its  ancient  greatness.^  This 
-life  of  Tillages  was  kept  up  not  merely  throughout  Epeiros,  where 
it  has  continued  to  our  own  day^  but  in  Arkadia^  Achaia,  and  EUs. 

This  great  Hellenic  a^^gregate^  in  one  sense  a  nation^  in  another 
a  mere  fortuitous  combination  of  isolated  and  centrifugal  atoms,  must 
Greek  ^  accepted  as  the  starting  point  of  our  histoiy.    Of  the 

ethnology.  changes  which  preceded  the  advent  or  growth  of  this 
Hellenic  people  we  know  nothing.  The  record  of  them  was  never 
made,  or  it  has  been  lost  irretrievably.  It  would^  in  truth,  be  easy 
to  fill  a  volume  with  speculations  on  the  origin  and  the  early  move- 
ments of  these  several  tribes :  but  history  is  not  a  legitimate  field  for 
speculation,  and  the  result  of  such  speculation  must  be  a  pretence 
of  knowledge  in  place  of  the  reality.  In  any  attempts  of  this  kind 
we  can  but  take  their  traditions ;  and  these  traditions  betray  not 
merely  complete  ignorance,  but  the  fixed  idea  that  they  might 
be  moulded  at  will  to  suit  the  sentiment  of  each  tribe,  of  which 
indeed  they  were  only  the  expression. 

There  are,  however,  other  sources  from  which  we  may  obtain 
sure  historical  results  and  from  which  we  may  be  justified  in, 
Bridenoeof  drawing  important  inferences.  Of  these  the  most 
S^J"  trustworthy  is  language.    Prom  the  speech  of  Greeks 

luunes.  and  Bomans,  Teutons  and  Hindus,  we  infer  with 

certainty  not  merely  their  common  origin  from  a  single  home,  but 
their  mode  of  life,  and  the  stage  which  they  reached  in  civilisa- 
tion, science,  and  law.  From  identical  geographical  names, 
however  widely  separated  may  be  the  regions  in  which  we  find 
them,  we  infer  that  they  have  been  given  by  the  same  or  nearly  cog^ 
nate  tribes,  and  thus  we  assert  that  Keltic  races  have  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Danube,  of  the  Teign  and  the  Tyne,  the 
Tagus,  the  Tavy,  and  the  Tay,  of  the  Neda  and  the  Nith,  the  EuSnos 
and  the  Avon,  the  Kebren  and  the  Severn,  the  Dart  and  theDouro, 
the  Durance  and  the  Derwent,  while  their  kinsmen  have  sojourned 
o^  those  of  the  Axios  and  the  Acheldos,  the  Exe  and  the  Esk. 

Confining  ourselves  within  these  limits,  we  may  yet  form  a 
dear  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  countries  coUeo- 

.  ^  tively  regarded  as  Hellas,  at  a  time  when  history  was 
dition  <A  '  in  its  dawn.  The  statement  of  Thucydides  ^  that  the 
'^^^***""*^*  Spartan  colony  of  HeraMeia  in  Trachis,  founded  early 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  planted  on  ThessaJian  ground 
proves  the  &ct  of  Theasalian  supremacy  from  Thermopylai  to  the 
pass  of  Tempe,  while  the  wall  built  by  the  Phokians  to  bar  the 
pass  at  Fylai  *  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  long  before  the  Persian 
war  the  Thessalians  threatened  to  make  further  conquests  to  the 

1  Thuc.  i.  10.  9  iii.  92,  98.  «  Herod,  vil.  216 
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soo^L  Bat  in  this  region  were  found  Magnesions  to  the  east^ 
Achaiftnfl  and  Malianfl  on  the  south^  and  Dolopes  in  the  western 
highlands  of  Pindos  and  Tymphrestofi.  Whatever  may  have  heen 
the  precise  affinities  of  these  trihes  with  each  other  or  with  the 
TheesalianSy  iixey  were  certainly  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  depen- 
dence on  the  latter,  who  were  lords  of  the  rich  plains  watered  by 
the  Peneios  and  studded  with  cities,  among  which  Pherai  and 
Pharaalofi,  Krannon  and  Larissa  are  historically  the  most  promi- 
nent. In  these  towns  dwelt  a  nobility  who,  drawing  their  revenues 
from  the  ricb  lands  round  about,  spent  their  time  in  feuds  and 
feasting  and  the  management  of  their  splendid  breed  of  horses.  Of 
the  oiigin  of  that  third  class  of  the  Tbessalian  population,  which, 
as  contrasted  with  the  subject  tribes  abeady  named,  was  known 
by  the  title  Penestai,  or  working  men,  we  can  say  little.  That 
these  were  earlier  inhabitants  reduced  to  serfdom,  tiiere  is  perhaps 
litde  doubt;  but  whether  they  were,  as  some  said,  Perrhaibians 
and  Magnetes,  or  Pelasgians,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  Boiotians 
driven  ^m  the  territory  of  Arne,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.^ 
The  legends  which  brought  them  from  the  south  of  the  lake 
Kopais  are  contradicted  by  others  which  reverse  the  process. 
Prom  the  turbulent  oligarchs,  of  whom  the  Skopadai  of  Krannon 
and  the  Aleuadai  of  Larissa  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens,  not 
much  unify  of  action  was  to  be  expected.  The  ThessaJian  Tagos 
answered  to  the  Dictator  chosen,  like  Lars  Porsena,  to  head  the 
Etruscan  clans ;  but  fierce  feuds  often  made  the  election  of  a  Tagos 
impoasihle,  and  even  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  not  all  the  Thes- 
salian  cities  cent  their  forces  to  aid  their  ancient  Athenian  allies.' 

To  the  south  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Spercbeioe, 
bounded  by  the  luxuriant  slopes  of  Othrys  to  the  north  and  the 
more  barren  range  of  Oita  to  the  south,  dwelt  the  TheLok- 
Lokrians,  Dorians^  and  Phokians,  of  whom  it  cannot  ^^  ^ 
be  said  that  we  possess  any  continuous  history.  Se-  PhoUjuu. 
pazated  by  the  territory  of  Daphnous^  a  small  comer  of  ground 
to  the  north  of  mount  Knemis  which  gave  to  the  Phokians 
their  only  access  to  the  Euboian  Sea,  lay  the  lands  of  the  Epi- 
knemidifloi  Lokrians  to  the  west,  and  of  the  Lokrians  of  Opous 
to  the  east.  With  these  sections  of  the  Lokrian  name  must  be 
taken  another  isolated  portion  of  the  same  race  inhabiting  the 
comer  of  land  which  ran  up  northwards  from  the  Oorinthian  gulf 
between  Aitolia  and  Phokis,  and  also  the  town  of  the  Epizephyrian 
liokrians  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
These  Lokrians  were  regarded  as  Hellenes ;  but  their  name  seems 
to  point  to  an  affinity  with  the  Ligurians  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa  and 

»  Grote,  JBUt,  Gr,  ii  876.  2  Thuc  ii.  22. 
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the  Lloegiy  of  Britain  and  GaoL  To  the  south  of  mount  Enemis 
lay  the  Pholdan  plain  of  the  Eephisoe;  which,  flowing  from  Pap- 
nassos^  receives  the  stream  of  the  Eu^nos  near  the  town  of  Elateia 
and  runs  into  the  lake  Kopus  near  the  Boiotian  Qrchomenos. 

To  the  west  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  and  of  the  little  state  of 
Doris  lay  the  fiEistnesses  of  mountain  tribes,  some  of  which  were 
The  Alto-  allowed  to  be  Hellenes  while  to  others  the  title  was 
^5^J^5  refused, — on  what  grounds,  it  would  perhaps  be  not 
niAQs.  easy  to  determine.    Probably  both  in  their  language 

and  thdr  usages  the  Aitolians  and  Aks^manians  were  as  much  or 
as  little  intitled  to  be  regarded  as  Greeks  as  were  the  Agraians 
and  Amphilochians  of  me  Ambrakian  gulf,  who  were  classed 
among  barbarians.^ 

With  these  rude  and  savage  dans  the  comparatively  orderly 
people  of  Boris  and  PboMs  stand  out  in  marked  contrast ;  but  in 
TheBofotiaa  historical  importance  all  these  are  feir  surpassed  by  t2ie 
oaafBdencj,  Boiotians,  whose  theory  even  from  preMstoric  times 
seems  lo  have  been  that  the  whole  country  stretching  from  Ohai- 
roneia  and  Orchomenos  to  the  Euboian  sea  and  from  the  lands  of 
the  Opountain  Lokrians  to  the  Oorinthian  gulf  was  the  inalienable 
possession  of  the  Boiotian  confederacy.  Whether  this  confederacy 
was  coeval  with  the  greatness  of  Ordiomenos,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  Qrchomenos  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  people  at 
A  time  when  Mykenai  and  Tiiyns  stood  foremost  among  Ihe  cities 
in  the  Peloponnesos.  The  huge  works  by  which  the  imperfect 
drainage  of  the  lake  Eopais  through  the  natural  Eatabothiia  was 
rendered  complete  point  to  a  government  as  stable  as  that  which 
produced  the  OloacsB  of  Bome.  But  before  the  dawn  of  the 
historic  ages  the  greatness  of  Orchomenos  had  passed  away,  and 
Thebes  becomes  the  leader  of  the  confederacy,  from  which  by  the 
aid  or  the  connivance  of  Sparta  Plataiai  seceded  to  form  its 
splendid  but  disastrous  alliance  with  Athens. 

If  from  these  communities  to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf 
j^.  we  turn  to  the  Peloponnesos  at  the  beginning  of  t^ 

avpremacj  genuine  historical  age,  we  find  that  the  preponderant 
of  Aigos.  g^^  ja  Sparta.  Her  territory  includes  nearly  half  the 
peninsula  in  a  line  extending  from  Thyrea  on  the  east  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Neda  on  the  west.  She  has  thus  swallowed  up  all 
MessenS,  and  no  small  portion  of  land  which,  as  the  tradition 
asserts,  had  once  been  under  the  dominion  of  Argos.  There  had, 
indeed,  been  a  time  in  which  the  same  Argos  had  devoted  not  merely 
the  cily  which  held  aloof  from  the  strc^le  with  Xerxes,  but  the 

^  Yet  these  A^roiana  are  in  name     common  designation  of  the  HeUeoic 
simply  the  Graioi  or  Graikoi,  whose     tribes, 
name  the  Latins  adopted   as  the 
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wliole  of  the  Peloponnesos  and  many  a  district  lying  beyond  ita 
limits ;  and  therefore  the  town  of  Argos  was  already  ehmnk  when 
fihe  was  deprived  of  that  long  strip  of  land  which,  stretching  from 
Thyiea  to  Cape  Malea^  is  cut  off,  like  Magnesia,  hy  the  nionntain 
range  of  Thomax  and  Zarex  from  the  lands  which  lie  to  the  west 
This  ancient  aapremacy  of  Argos  may  be  indicated  in  the  myth 
which  in  the  HeraMeid  conquest  assigns  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  peninsula  as  the  prize  of  Temenos  the  eldest  suryiviag  son 
of  Aristomachoa ;  and  tiius  the  Dorian  conquerors  would  become 
inheritors  of  her  ancient  greatness. 

Here,  as  in  the  Hellenic  lands  to  the  nortli  of  the  Corinthian 
isthmiis,  we  must  content  ourselres  with  that  grouping  of  states 
which  is  revealed  to  us  at  the  dawn  of  the  Mstoriod  ^^^  Bietaaa 
agea ;  and  this  grouping  in  the  Peloponnesos  exhibits  and  the 
Borians  as  possessing  the  whole  peninsula  with  the  •^^«»^*»°8- 
exception  of  that  portion  to  the  northwest  which  included  the 
lands  of  the  Triphylians,  Pisatans,  Eleians,  Achaians,  and  Arka- 
dians.  The  Trij^ylians,  separated  from  the  Dorian  states  by  the 
liver  Neda,  fell,  it  was  said,  like  the  men  of  Pisa,  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Eleians,  later  immigrants  from  Aitolia,  while  the  Achaians 
retained  in  their  dodekapolis  some  fragments  of  the  andent  inheri- 
tance won  from  lonians  whom  they  had  driven  from  their  homes.^ 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark  that  the  tribes  who  occupied 
the  central  highlands  of  the  Peloponnesos  exhibit,  at  the  time 
wlien  we  first  become  historically  acquainted  with  them,  social 
conditions  much  resembling  those  of  tiie  highland  tribes  to  the 
north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Girt  in  within  the  mighty  ranges  of 
KyllenS  and  Erymanthos  to  the  north,  of  Pholos  to  the  northwest, 
of  the  Mftinalian  and  Parthenian  hilla  to  the  southeast,  this  bare 
and  rugged  region  frumiahed  a  home  to  village  communities  ordered 
after  the  primitive  Aryan  model* 

Bui  if  Arkadia  could  boast  of  no  beautifrd  or  magnificent  cities, 
it  was  rich  in  its  wealth  of  popular  traditions.  The  birth-place  of 
Hermes  vras  in  the  Kyllenian  hiU,  and  here  lay  the  cradle  to  which 
the  child  returned  when  wearied  with  his  work  of  destruction. 
Among  theee  same  hills,  near  the  town  of  Nonakris,  flowed  the 
awfiil  stream  of  Styx,  the  water  which  imparted  a  deadly  sanction 
to  the  oaths  of  those  who  swore  by  it,  while  fiir  away  on  the 
Lykaian  heights  rose  the  town  which  the  simple  fiuth  of  the  people 
maintained  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  cities  and  the  first  which 
Helios  (the  sun)  had  ever  beheld.  Here,  as  they  would  have  it, 
Zeus  had  been  nourished  by  the  nymphs  Theisoa,  Neda,  and  Hagno ; 
ind  hetre  in  Kretea,  and  not  in  the  Egean  island,  was  the  mighty 
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Bon  of  Eronos  born.  Half  conflcious  that  he  was  but  saying  in 
other  words  that  the  blue  heaven  is  seen  first  in  the  morning 
against  the  bright  mountain-tops  on  which  the  sun's  rays  rest 
before  they  light  up  the  regions  beneath^  the  Arkadian,  localising 
in  his  Lykaian  Temenos  the  old  faith  that  no  man  might  look  on 
the  face  of  Zeus  and  liye^  averred  not  only  that  all  living  things 
which  might  enter  it  would  die  within  the  year,  but  that  not  a 
single  object  within  it  ever  cast  a  shadow.^ 

Lastly,  to  the  west  of  the  great  mountain-chain  of  Taygetos 
which  runs  down  to  Tainaron  the  southernmost  cape  of  the  penin- 
The  Mee-  ^^^y  ^7  ^^  richest  land  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
senians.  Oorinthian  isthmus,  the  plains  of  Stenyklaros  and  Mb^ 

karia,  watered  by  the  Bias  and  the  Pamisos.  This  fertile  Mea- 
senian  land  (for  no  city  called  Messene  existed  in  the  days  of 
Herodotoa)  must  once  have  been  independent  both  of  Argos  and 
of  Sparta,  if  there  be  the  least  foundation  for  the  belief  that  it  waa 
assigned  as  the  portion  of  the  Herakleid  Kresphontes. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Messenian  state, 
certain  it  is  that  its  fortunes  were  precisely  opposed  to  those  of  the 
•Hie  half  savage  hamlets  which  together  formed  the  city  of 

SpartanB.  Sparta.  MessenS  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle 
went  down  before  her  austere  rival ;  Sparta,  having  extended  her 
borders  to  the  Western  and  Eastern  seas,  became  not  merely  the 
head  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  but  a  power  which  made  itself  felt 
throughout  all  HeDas,  and  in  some  sort  succeeded  in  inforcing  a 
common  law.  Distinguished  from  all  other  states  by  the  rigidity 
of  its  system  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  institutions,  it  has,  perhaps 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  prominence,  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
type  and  model  of  a  Doric  state,  and  as  exhibiting  in  their  logical 
completeness  the  general  principles  of  that  which,  in  the  absence 
of  a  national  Hellenic  sentiment,  must  be  termed  Dorism.  This 
reputation  is  altogether  undeserved,  and  probably  would  have  been 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  companions  of  Leonidas  or  Archi- 
damos.  In  her  chief  characteristics  Sparta  stood  alone.  Neither 
in  Argos  nor  in  Oorinth  nor  even  in  Hrete  from  which  she  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  her  special  institutions,  do  we  find  that 
military  and  monastic  system  which  converted  Sparta  into  an  in* 
campment  of  crusading  knights,  and  waged  an  impartial  war  not 
only  against  luxury  but  generally  against  art,  refinement,  and 
speculation.  This  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  general  TTn^HftTiiQ 
mind  was  shown  in  her  whole  polity,  and  this  polity,  it  was 

^  The  chapter  in  which  Pansanias  literature  in  its  bearing  on  the  my- 

(viii.  38, 1)  describes  the  phenomena  thopceic  stage  of  Aiyan  dvilisatioiu 

of  Lykosoura  is  one  of  the  most  im-  Myth,  Ar,  Nat.  i.  868. 
portant  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
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belieTBdf  was  bronglit  into  pennaiieiit  ehape  hj  the  legislation  of 
Iiy][Diii]gfos. 

The  histoiian  who  lived  nearest  to  the  alleged  time  of  the  great 
Spartan  lawgiver  is  Herodotos;  and  the  account  which  he 
giTes  is  hriefly  this, — ^that  Lykouigos  hecanie  guardian  v«--nn- 
of  his  nephew  the  yonng  king  Leohotas  or  Lahotas^  ywracgOB. 
while  Sparta  was  stall  utterly  disoiganised  and  unruly ;  that,  re- 
flolving  to  put  an  end  to  this  shameM  anarchy,  he  went  to  Krete, 
and  thenoe  returned  to  change  all  Spartan  manners  and  customs ; 
that  when  afterwards  he  visited  Belphoi,  the  priestess,  although 
she  confessed  some  hesitation,  ranked  him  among  gods  rather  than 
among  men,  and  that  after  his  death  the  Spartans  huilt  a  temple 
in  his  honour  and  speedily  became  the  orderly  and  mighty  people 
which  he  wished  to  make  them.'  He  adds  that,  although  this 
was  the  Spartan  tradition,  yet  many  maintained  that  he  owed  to 
the  Pythia  at  Delphoi  the  remedies  which  he  applied  with  so  much 
success  to  the  maladies  of  his  countrymen ;  and  all  that  we  need 
remark  here  is  that  Labotas  according  to  the  popular  chronology 
h^fan  to  reign  perhaps  half  a  millennium  before  the  birth  of  ti^e 
historian.  According  to  Herodotos,  the  Spartan  tradition  made 
Lykourgos  the  guardian  of  Labotas,  of  the  Agiad  or  Euiysthenid 
line  of  kings ;  but  the  writers  whom  Plutarch  followed  would 
have  it  that  the  child  intrusted  to  him  was  not  Labotas  but 
Charilaos,  of  the  Prokleid  or  Eurypontid  house,  and  that  Lykour- 
gos, having  been  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Polydektes,  had  rejected  the  proposals  of  his  widow  who  wished 
liim  to  marry  her  and  make  himself  king.  According  to  this 
Tezaion  the  love  of  the  widow  was  thus  turned  to  hate,  and  the 
efaaige  which  she  brought  against  him,  of  seeking  the  life  of  the 
babe  whom  he  had  presented  to  the  Spartans  as  their  king,  drove 
him  into  exile.  Going  first  to  Krete,  he  there  found  in  working 
order  the  institutions  which  he  transferred  to  Sparta,  and  thence 
wandered  on  to  Ionia,  Egypt,  Libya,  Iberia,  and  India,  obtaining 
in  the  first  of  these  countries  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems  which 
with  his  laws  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Peloponnesos. 
The  £nuners  of  this  narrative  had  heard  of  his  visit  to  Delphoi,  and 
it  was  their  business  to  find  a  reason  for  his  going.  TMs  reason 
was  the  appalling  oonfdsion  which  astonished  him  on  his  retnm  to 
Sparta  and  drove  him  to  take  coxmsel  with  the  Delphian  god. 

In  short,  of  Lykouigos,  of  his  life,  and  of  his  works  we  know 
abeohitely  nothing.    To  us  he  is  a  mere  phantom ;  and  so  unsub- 
stantial did  his  form  appear  to  Timaios  and  to  Oicero    uytfaicai 
that  they  made  two  Lykouigoi,  and  simplified  matters    lAwgiveis. 
by  iMffl?£rnmgr  to  the  one  all  deeds  and  schemes  which  would  not  suit 
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the  other.  The  mythical  Lykourgos  is  not,  like  the  mythical  Solon, 
a  person  for  whose  historical  existence  we  have  contemporaiy 
documents  and  of  whose  constitutional  changes  we  have  accoonta 
on  the  whole  adequately  attested ;  but  he  is  one  around  whom  the 
mists  of  oral  tradition  have  gathered  as  they  have  gathered  round 
Earl  the  Great  and  Hruodland,  the  Roland  of  Boncesyallea. 
Solon  liyes  and  dies  among  men,  of  whom  we  have  at  least  some 
historical  knowledge.  Lykouigos  is  removed  from  the  period  of 
genuine  history  by  a  gulf  of  centuries,  and  he  belongs  to  the  ages 
in  which  Mann,  lUce  Prometheus,  Hennes,  and  Phoroneus,  bestows 
on  his  kinsfolk  that  boon  of  fire  without  which  they  would  never 
have  attained  to  social  order  and  law.'  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  such  knowledge  of  the  early  condition  of  Sparta  as 
may  be  furnished  by  statements  relating  to  the  working  of  the 
Spartan  constitution  at  a  time  which  may  be  said  to  mark  tha 
dawn  of  contemporary  history. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COirSIIIimOH  ASD  XABLY  HIBTOBT  OF  8FABTA. 

The  Spartans  in  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  gene- 
rally formed  strictly  an  army  of  occupation;  and  their  whole 

Tbe  Spartan  I^^ty  ^^^7  ^  ^^  ^  ^  founded  on  the  discipline  of 
Oercmsia ;  gach  an  army.  In  its  earlier  stages  the  Spartan  con- 
and^^"^  stitution,  according  to  the  accounts  given  of  it,  much 
K^ogB*  resembled  the  constitution  of  the  Achaians  as  de- 

scribed in  the  Iliad.  Externally,  then,  the  Spartans  occupied  a 
position  closely  analogous  to  that  of  William  the  Oonqueror  and 
his  Normans  in  England ;  internally  they  were  governed  by  a 
dose  oligarchy.  But  the  Spartan  constitution  differed  from  that 
of  the  Achaians  in  its  peculiar  feature  of  two  co-ordinate  kingsi^ 
both  Herakleids,  and  referred  by  way  of  explanation  to  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristodemos.  The  power  of  the  kings,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  (and  it  certainly  had  been  far  greater  than  that  which 
they  retained  in  the  time  of  Herodotos),  is  said  to  have  received 
86me  limitations  from  Lykouigos  to  whom  the  Spartans  attribated 
the  establishment  of  the  Gerousiay  or  senate  of  twenty-eight  old 
men  (the  whole  number  of  the  assembly  being  thirty,  as  the  kings 
sat  and  voted  with  tiiem),  and  also  of  the  pexiodical  popuLir 
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aflflemUiee  wliich  were  held  in  the  open  air.  In  theee  meetings 
the  people  were  not  allowed  to  dificuBS  any  measuiee,  their  func- 
tions heing  bounded  to  the  aooeptanoe  or  the  rejection  of  the 
pnrrioiu  resolutions  of  the  G^erousia.  To  this  earlier  constitution, 
aeoording  to  Plutarch,  two  checks  were  added  a  century  later  in 
die  reigns  of  the  kings  Polydoros  and  Theopompos,  the  first  being 
the  proYision  that  the  senate  with  the  kings  should  have  the  power 
of  reversing  any  *  crooked  decisions '  of  the  people,  and  the  second 
the  institution  of  a  new  ezecutiye  board  of  fire  men  called  Ephoroi 
(overseers),  who  acquired,  if  they  did  not  at  the  first  receive, 
powers  which  in  the  iBsne  became  paramount  in  the  state.  By  the 
oath  interchanged  every  month,  the  kings  swore  that  they  would 
exercise  thdr  functions  according  to  the  eetabUshed  laws,  while 
the  ephors  imdertook  on  that  condition  to  maintain  their  autiiority. 
This  oatii  oonld  have  been  instituted  only  at  a  time  when  the  kings 
stin  poassased  some  independent  power ;  it  was  retained  long  aflter 
the  period  when  tiieir  authority  became  almost  nominal  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  ephors. 

When  we  reach  the  times  of  contemporary  historians,  we  find 
the  population  of  the  Spartan  territories  marked  off  into  three 
rlaiwnn,  tiie  Spartialai  or  full  citizens,  the  Perioikoi,  rj^  spar- 
and  the  Helots.  The  distinctions  between  these  dasses  tutoi,  the 
severally  are  suffidentiy  dear  \  but  it  seems  imposdUe  and  the  ' 
to  attain  any  certainty  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  R^^* 
grew  up.  in  the  age  of  Herodotos  no  distinction  of  race  existed 
between  the  full  Spartan  dtizens  and  the  Perioikoi,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  tiie  Hdots  was  also  Dorian,  if  the  &ct  that  they 
were  conquered  Messemans  gave  them  a  daim  to  that  title.  We 
are  therefore  left  to  mere  guesswork,  when  we  seek  for  the  reason 
why  the  Borians  of  outlying  diBtricts  did  not  share  the  privileges 
of  tiie  Spartans,  and  why  certain  other  Dorians,  with  other  inhabit- 
ants whose  very  name  of  Helots  we  cannot  account  for,  should 
have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  vUIenage.  The  Dorian  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnesos  is  ahrouded  in  the  mists  of  popular  tra- 
dition; and  vrhen  we  reach  the  historical  ages,  we  can  but  accept 
facts  as  vre  find  them.  These  &cts  exhibit  to  us  an  oligarchical 
body  filling  towards  the  other  inhabitants  the  rdation  of  feudal 
lords  to  their  dependents,  supported,  like  the  Thessalian  nobility, 
entirely  from  thdr  lands,  and  regarding  all  labour,  whether  agri- 
cuhural  or  mechanical,  as  derogatory  to  thdr  dignity.  Li  their 
relations  with  one  another,  these  lords  were  the  soldiers  of  an  army 
of  oecapation  and  subjected,  as  such,  to  a  severe  military  disci- 
pline. In  fiiety  tiiey  retained  their  dtizendup  only  on  condition 
of  suhDiitting  to  this  disdpline  and  of  paying  their  quota  to  the 
SyHxtia  ox  poUic  meases,  whidi  supplied  the  place  of  home  li£9  to 
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the  Spartans.  Failixre  in  either  of  these  duties  intailed  disfiran- 
chisement :  and  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  multiplication 
of  families  too  proud-  to  labour^  and  even  forbidden  to  labour,  had 
its  necessary  result  in  producing  a  class  of  men  who  had  lost  their 
j&anchise  merely  from  inability  to  contribute  to  these  public  messto. 
These  disfiranchised  citizens  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  Hypo- 
meiones  or  Liferiors,  and  answered  closely  to  the  '  mean  whites ' 
of  the  late  slave-holding  states  of  the  American  union.  The  full 
citizens  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Homoioi^  or  Peers. 

Thus  while  the  oligarchic  body  of  governing  citizens  was  per- 
petually throwing  off  a  number  of  landless  and  moneyless  men, 
Oradoai  im-  the  Condition  of  the  Perioikoi  and  even  tiiat  of  the 
to  ttiecOTdi-  Helots  was  by  comparison  gradually  improving.  The 
tionofthe  former  earned  on  the  various  trades  on  which  the 
^^],e°  Spartan  looked  with  profound  scorn;  the  latter,  aa 
Helots.  cultivators  of  the  soil,  lost  nothing  by  the  increase  of 

their  numbers,  while  they  differed  altogether  from  the  slaves  of 
Athens  or  Thebes  as  being  strictly  ^  adscripti  gleb»,'  and  not  liable 
to  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  even  to  be  sold  at  alL 

Such  a  polity  was  not  one  to  justify  any  great  feeling  of  security 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers.  We  find  accordingly  that  the  Spartan 
Tbe  Eryp-  government  looked  with  constant  anxiety  to  the  classes 
teiA.  which  it  regarded  with  an  instinctive  dread.    The 

ephors  could  put  Perioikoi  to  death  without  trial;  crowds  of 
Helots  sometimes  disappeared  for  ever  when  their  lives  seemed  to 
portend  danger  for  the  supremacy  of  the  dominant  class ;  and  the 
Kiypteia  (even  if  we  reject  the  idea  of  deliberate  annual  massacres 
of  the  Helots)  was  yet  a  police  izistitution  by  which  young  citizens 
were  employed  to  carry  out  a  system  of  espionage  through  the 
whole  of  Lakonia.  But  with  all  its  &ults  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion fairly  answered  its  purpose,  and  challenged  the  respect  of  the 
Hellenic  world.  In  the  belief  of  Herodotos  and  Thucydides  Sparta, 
in  times  ancient  even  in  their  day,  had  been  among  the  most  dis- 
orderly of  states ;  but  since  the  reforms  of  Lykourgos  none  had 
been  better  governed  or  more  free  from  fieuition.  The  fixity  of  thdr 
political  ideas  or  sentiments  won  for  them  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow-Hellenes,  among  whom  changes  were  fiut  and  frequent, 
while  this  esteem  in  its  turn  fed  the  pride  of  the  Spartans  and  in- 
spired them  with  a  temper  as  self-satisfied  as  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  even  more  arrogant  and  exclusive. 

The  empire  of  Sparta  was  extended  to  the  western  sea  by  the 
^  ^  result  of  two  wars  with  the  Messenians,  the  second  of 

ticnUui  which  ended  in  their  utter  ruin.    Of  these  wars  we 

^<""'  have  some  scanty  knowledge  from  the  fragments  which 

remain  of  the  elegies  of  T^rtaios.     This  poet  who  belonged  to 
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tiie  Attic  deme  of  Aphidnai  was  for  the  Spartans  in  the  later  war 
what  Solon  was  to  the  Athenians  in  the  struggle  for  Salamis. 
Frcan.  him  we  learn  that  the  two  contests  were  separated  by  an 
intenral  of  two  generations.  The  fathers  of  our  fEktheis,  he  said, 
conqofired  the  Messenians ;  but  this  first  conquest,  he  tells  us,  was 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  war  which  lasted  for  twenty  years  and  in 
which  the  most  eminent  of  the  Spartan  warriors  was  the  king 
Theopompos.  The  second  war  he  describes  as  not  less  obstinate 
and  dangerous  for  Sparta,  against  which  the  Messenians  were  sup- 
ported by  the  aid  of  other  states  in  the  Peloponnesos.  This  is 
practicalb^  all  that  we  learn  horn  Tyrtaios,  and  it  is  not  much. 
Of  Tyrtaiofi  himself  later  writers  related  that  he  was  a  lame  school- 
master sent  hj  the  Athenians  to  aid  the  Spartans  who  had  been 
commanded  by  the  Delphian  priestess  to  find  a  leader  at  Athens. 

Of  these  wars  we  learn  nothing  from  writers  preceding  the 
age  of  Epameinondas ;  and  the  inference  seems  to  be  that  for  the 
wealth  of  incident  and  splendour  of  colouring  thrown  ^r^^^ 
oyer  the  narrative  of  this  long  struggle  we  are  in-  oftheMee- 
debted  not  to  traditions  of  the  time  but  to  fictions  "^^^  ^^^ 
which  grew  up  after  the  restoration  of  Meesenia  and  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  MessdnS.  If  either  from  Herodotos  or  Thucydides 
or  Xenophon  we  had  heard  of  the  treasure  buried  by  Aristomenes 
as  a  pledge  of  the  future  resurrection  of  his  country,  we  might 
have  pointed  to  the  later  stoiy  of  Pausanias  as  the  gentune  sequel  of 
an  old  tradition.  As  it  is,  we  can  but  take  as  we  find  it  the  tale 
which  tells  us  how,  when  the  battle  of  Leuktra  had  justified  the 
hopes  of  Aristomenes,  the  Argive  Epiteles  was  bidden  in  a  dream  to 
recover  the  old  woman  who  was  well  nigh  at  her  last  gasp  beneath 
the  sods  of  IthdmS ;  how  his  search  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  water  jar  in  which  was  contained  a  plate  of  the  finest  tin ; 
how  on  this  plate  were  inscribed  the  mystic  rites  for  the  worship 
of  the  great  gods,  and  how  the  history  of  the  new  Messend  was 
thus  linked  on  with  that  of  the  old. 

That  the  first  war  lasted  twenty  years  and  ended  in  the  aban- 
donment of  Ith6mS  by  the  Messenians^  we  learn  on  the  authority  of 
Tyrtaios;  but  the  causes  and  the  course  of  the  war  are    rpt^up^j. 
wrapped  in  the  mists  which  gather  round  all  popular    liwwpniim 
traditions,  if  the  accounts  of  these  conflicts  can  be    ^'^' 
called  traditions  at  alL    We  can  make  nothing  of  stories  which 
speak  of  disputes  at  the  border  temple  of  Artemis  limnatis,  arising, 
as  the  Messenians  ssid,  from  the  licence  of  the  Spartan  youths,  or, 
88  the  Spartans  retorted,  by  the  insolence  and  lust  of  the  Messen- 
ians.   In  one  of  these  disputes  the  Spartan  king  Teleklos,  it  is 
said,  was  slain ;  and  the  war  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Theopompos 
and  Alkamenes  on  the  refusal  of  the  Messenians  to  surrender 
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Polychares,  who,  to  aTenge  himself  of  wrongs  inflicted  on  him  hf 
the  Spartan  Euaiphnos,  had  invaded  and  rays^^  Spartan  territoiy. 
The  sequel  of  the  war  esddbits  a  series  of  battles  by  which  the 
Messenians  are  so  weakened  that  they  send  to  ask  aid  from  the 
god  at  DelphoL  When  the  answer  came  that  a  vixgin  of  the  zoyal 
house  of  Aipytos  must  die  for  her  country,  Aristodemos  slew  his 
daughter  with  his  own  hand ;  but  for  a  time  the  sacrifice  seemed 
-vain.  Six  years  had  passed  when  the  Spartans  advanced  against 
IthdmS,  and  a  drawn  battle  took  place  in  which  the  Messenian 
king  was  slain.  Aristodemos  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  and  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  at  length  won  a  decisive  victory  over  his 
enemies.  From  this  point  the  narrative  is  lost  in  a  recital  of  ora- 
cular responses,  visions,  and  prodigies.  A  headache  restored  the 
sight  of  the  blind  prophet  Ophioneus,  and  the  wonder  seemed  a 
portent  of  good.  But  the  statue  of  Artemis  dropped  its  brazen 
shield ;  and  as  Aristodemos  in  his  panoply  approached  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  before  going  forth  to  batUe,  his  slaughtered  child  stood 
before  him  in  black  raiment  and  pointing  to  her  wounded  side 
stripped  bim  of  his  annour  and,  placing  on  his  head  a  golden  crown^ 
arrayed  him  in  a  white  robe.  Aristodemos  knew  that  not  for  no- 
thing had  she  thus  wrapped  him  in  the  garb  of  the  dead,  and 
going  forth  to  her  tomb,  he  slew  himself  upon  it.  Why  he  should 
tiius  despair,  it  is  indeed  not  easy  to  see.  Pausanias  who  tells  the 
story  is  obliged  to  admit  that  his  career  had  been  almost  uniformly 
snccessM,  and  winds  up  with  the  statement  that  on  his  death  the 
Messenians  instead  of  electing  a  king  appointed  Damis  dictator, 
that  in  a  battle  which  Bamis  was  compelled  to  fight  owing  to 
&ilure  of  supplies  in  the  stronghold,  he,  his  fellow  generals,  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  Messenians  were  all  slain,  and  that  five  months 
later  the  garrison  abandoned  Ith6m6.^  So  far  as  we  may  see, 
there  was  no  more  reason  for  this  than  for  the  death  of  Aristo- 
demos :  but  it  was  necessary  to  kill  them  off  somehow,  and  we 
have  here  manifestly  the  lame  ending  of  a  fiction  framed  to  glorify 
the  Messenians  by  representing  them  as  practically  victorious 
throughout  tlie  war  and  ascribing  the  catastrophe  at  its  close  to  the 
direct  interference  of  the  gods. 

The  story  of  this  struggle  was  told  in  verse  by  the  Kretan 
Bhianos  and  in  prose  by  Myron  of  PriSnS.  But  the  latter,  it  is 
The  ■econd  ^^^  confined  himself  to  the  chronicle  of  events  down 
H«MenUui  to  llie  death  of  Aristodemos,  while  Hhianos  began 
'^"^'  with  the  revolt  of  the  conquered  Messenians  and  car^ 

ried  on  his  tale  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  Messenian  state.^ 
Both  however,  introduce  into  their  narratives  the  hero  Aristo- 

«  Pias.  iv.  «  lb.  iv.  6, 1. 
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meneB;  Imt  in  the  pages  of  Myron  this  Measeman  champion  is  no 
y&y  eztraordinaiy  personage,  whereas  in  the  poem  of  Bhianos  his 
glory  IS  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Achilleus.  Myron,  again,  assigns 
the  hero  to  the  first  war,  Rhianos  to  the  second ;  and  as  according 
to  Tyrtaios^  the  second  war  was  waged  by  the  grandchildren  of 
those  who  had  fought  in  the  ^ist,  it  follows  that  either  Myron  or 
Rhianos  is  wrong.    The  elegies  of  Tyrtaios  throw  indeed  a  gleam 
of  light  on  the  interval  which  separates  the  first  war  firom  the 
second.    It  was,  the  poet  assures  us,  a  time  of  intolerable  oppres- 
sioa  for  the  Meesenians,  who  were  constrained  to  stoop  like  asses 
beneath  heayy  burdens,  to  yield  to  their  conquerors  a  full  half  of 
all  the  produce  of  their  land,  and  to  appear  in  mourning  garb  at  the 
funerals  of  Spartan  kings.    At  length  the  Messenians  resolved  to 
fitnko  ft  blow  for  freedom,  and  the  war  thus  begun  ended  after 
nineteen  years,  so  Tyrtaios  said,  in  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
conntiy.    The  story  of  the  struggle  is  the  glorification  of  Aristo- 
menes  whose  final  defeat,  inexplicable  otherwise,  is  accounted  for 
by  a  series  of  Izeaaons  from  his  friends  and  his  allies.    Throughout 
this  narratiye  we  are  caiiied  away  into  the  world  of  the  Aigonautic 
or  the  Trojan  heroes.    lake  Kekrops,  he  is  the  dragon's  son ; '  and 
no  sooner  is  he  made  dictator  after  the  drawn  battle  of  Perai,  (king 
he  would  not  be),  than  he  achieves  a  series  of  exploits  which  rival 
those  of  HeraJdes  or  Samson.    Entering  Sparta  by  night,  he  went 
straight  to  the  temple  of  Athana  of  the  Brazen  House,  and  in  the 
morning  a  shield  was  seen  nailed  up  on  the  wall  with  an  inscrip- 
tion which  declared  it  to  be  an  offering  *by  Aristomenes  from 
Spartan  spoiL    When  in  the  next  year  his  enemies  met  him  by  the 
Boar's  Grave  (Eaprou  Sema)  in  the  plain  of  Stenyklsios,  they 
were  saved  from  utter  destruction  only  because  Ajristomenes  sitting 
down  under  a  wild  pear-tree  was  robbed  of  his  shield  by  the  Dios- 
kouroi.    Still  so  splendid  was  his  victory  that  the  Messenian 
maidens  crowned  him  with  garlands  and  gave  utterance  to  their 
joy  in  songs  which  told  how  into  the  midst  of  the  Stenyklarian 
plain  and  up  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  Aristomenes  chased  the 
fiying  Lakedaimonians.^    Open  force,  it  was  clear,  could  avail 
nothmg  against  him,  and  the  Spartans  found  it  easier  to  work  their 
way  by  oomiption.    Ajnple  bribes  secured  the  treachery  of  Aristo- 
krates  the  Arkadian  ally  of  the  Messenians,  who  in  the  battle  of 
the  Great  Trench  (Megale  Taphros)  played  the  part  of  Mettna 
FuffetiuB  in  the  Roman  legend.^     Thus  defeated,  Aristomenes 
gathered  his  routed  forces,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount  Eira,  as 
Azistodemos  had  maintained  himself  on  Ithomd,  held  his  ground. 

1  See  the  fragment  of  TVrtaios  qnoted  by  Pan^anias,  iv.  15, 1. 

»  Paofl.  iv.  1%  6.    MM,  Ar.  Not  ii.  869. 

»  Pans.  iv.  16, 4.  *  Liv.  i.  27. 
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for  eleven  years  longer.  Far  finom  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
Tictory,  the  Spartans  saw  their  lands  ravaged,  their  people  wora 
down  by  famine  or  by  seditions  more  fatal  than  famine,  and  learnt 
at  length  that  Aristomenes  had  surpassed  his  fonner  exploit  in  the 
Brazen  House  by  the  capture  of  Amyklai  not  three  miles  distant 
£rom  Sparta.  He  had  plundered  the  city  and  was  retreating  with 
the  spoil  when  the  enemy  overtook  him  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  made  him  prisoner  with  fifty  of  his  fellows.  With  these  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Keadas,  a  pit  used  like  the  Barathron  at 
Athens  for  the  execution  of  criminals.  The  fifty  were  at  once 
killed.  Aristomenes  alone  reached  the  bottom  alive,  borne,  as 
some  said,  on  the  outstretched  wings  of  an  eagle.^  Rescued  from 
this  dismal  cavern,  like  Sindbad  in  the  Ajnabian  tale,  by  following 
a  fox  which  came  to  prey  upon  the  dead,  the  hero  appeared  once 
more  at  £ira  and  ofiered  up  for  the  second  time  the  Hekatom*- 
phonia  or  sacrifice  for  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  enemies.  But  he 
must  again  lose  by  the  craft  of  his  foes  what  he  had  gained  by 
his  own  prowess.  In  a  time  of  truce  he  is  seized  by  some  Eretan 
bowmen  *,  but  a  maiden  had  dreamed  the  night  before  that  wolves 
had  brought  into  the  city  a  chained  and  clawless  lion,  and  that 
she  had  ^ven  him  claws  and  set  him  free.  The  sight  of  Aristo- 
menes amongst  his  captors  revealed  the  meaning  of  her  vision,  and 
having  made  the  archers  drunk,  she  placed  a  dagger  in  his  hands 
and  cut  his  bonds.  Seizing  the  weapon,  the  hero  slew  his  enemies^ 
and  the  maiden  was  rewarded  by  becoming  the  wife  of  his  son 
Gorges.  But  the  fated  time  was  now  drawing  near.  The  Pythian 
priestess  had  warned  him  that  the  god  could  no  longer  defend 
MessenS  if  the  he-goat  (Tragos)  should  drink  the  waters  of  the 
Neda.  The  Messenians  thought  of  beasts  and  felt  no  fear ;  but  a 
fig-tree  sprang  up,  and,  instead  of  spreading  its  branches  in  the 
air,  let  them  droop  into  the  stream,  and  the  seer  TheoMos,  as  he 
looked  upon  it,  knew  that  this  was  the  deadly  sign,  for  in  the 
Messenian  dialect  the  fig-tree  was  called  Tragos.  Warned  by  the 
"prophet,  Aristomenes  buried  in  Ith6mS  the  pledge  of  the  restora- 
tion of  his  country  and  hastened  away  to  Eira.  Here  again 
treachery  accomplished  what  strength  could  not  achieve.  Tet  so 
terrible  was  Aristomenes,  as  he  stood  at  bay  with  his  men  formed 
in  square  round  the  women  and  the  children,  that  his  enemies 
leadUy  snfiered  him  to  pass  free  with  those  whom  he  still  guarded. 
Retreating  into  Arkadia,  he  planned  another  attack  upon  Sparta, 
and  was  again  foiled  hy  the  lareachory  of  Aristokrates,  who  was 
now  stoned  to  death  by  his  countrymen.    Bat  the  spirit  of  the 

1  Pans.  iv.  18, 4.    The  Enemeriats     by  a  shield  bearing  an  ootstretched 
maintained  that  hia  fall  was  broken     eagle  as  its  device. 
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MesGemaiiB  was  broken.  Many  of  them  had  been  made  Helots; 
«ome  had  taken  refuge  in  KyUSnS,  a  port  of  the  Eleians ;  others 
turned  their  thoughts  to  Sicily  and  besought  the  hero  to  become 
their  leader.  This  he  refused  to  be.  There  was  still  a  hope  that 
he  might  vet  be  able  to  do  some  hurt  to  the  Spartans ;  and  with 
this  hope  he  went  to  take  counsel  at  Delphoi.  Here  he  met  Dama- 
getoB  the  king  of  the  Rhodian  lalysos,  who  had  been  bidden  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  bravest  of  the  Hellenes.  Damagetos, 
knowing  that  none  could  challenge  the  right  of  Aristomenes  to  this 
title^  besought  of  him  his  child  and  offered  him  a  home  in  the 
beantifTd  island  which  rose  up  from  the  sea  to  be  the  bride  of 
Helios.^  To  Rhodes  therefore  he  went^  and  thus  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  illustrious  fiEunily  of  the  Diagoridai.  A  peaceful 
end  in  the  happy  island  of  the  sun  was  the  fittest  close  of  a  career 
in  which,  as  in  a  stormy  day,  the  blackness  of  darkness  is  from 
time  to  time  broken  by  outbursts  of  dazzling  light. 

Far  older  than  the  comparatively  modem  romances  of  the 
Hessenian  wars  were  the  legends  which  told  the  story  of  Spartan 
figgresdons  or  conquests  in  the  direction  of  Arkadia  Rpartan 
and  Aigolis.  If  we  are  to  believe  Fausanias,'  Tegea  JlSSSf""* 
was  attacked  by  Oharilaos,  the  king  whose  rights  Arkadia. 
were  maintained  by  Lykouigos;  but  the  invader  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Tegeatan  women  who  had  placed  themselves 
in  ambush  near  the  scene  of  battle.  According  to  Herodotos,^ 
the  unity  and  discipline  of  the  Lykourgean  system  so  materially 
added  to  the  strength  of  Sparta  that  nothing  less  than  the  con- 
quest of  aU  Axkadia  could  satisfy  her  ambition.  But  when  the 
Spartans  asked  Phoibos  at  Delphoi,  how  this  ambition  could  best  be 
gratified,  the  answer  was  that  the  larger  scheme  must  be  given  up, 
although  they  might  dance  on  the  plain  of  Tegea  and  measure  it 
out  with  ropes.  IP  the  expedition  undertaken  in  the  faith  of  this 
response  was  that  in  which  Ohariloos  failed,  we  must  suppose 
further  that  the  Spartans  carried  with  them  fetters  to  be  worn  by 
the  conquered  Tegeatans,  and  learnt  by  bitter  experience  that  the 
chains  were  to  be  worn  not  by  their  enemies  but  by  themselves. 
The  long  series  of  defeats  which  the  Spartans  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tegeatans  was  at  length  brought  to  an  end  in  the 
reigns  of  Anaxandridas  and  Ariston.  The  Pythian  priestess  had 
told  them  that  they  would  win  the  day  if  they  could  bring  back  to 
Sparta  the  bones  of  Orestes,  which  lay  on  a  level  spot  in  Tegea 
where  two  winds  were  made  to  blow  by  main  force,  and  where 
fftroke  followed  stroke  and  woe  was  laid  on  woe.  The  riddle  set 
the  wit  of  the  Spartans  to  work,  and  at  length  it  was  solved  by. 

1  Pfaid.  OfytV.  viL  127.  3  ill.  7,  3  '  i  66. 
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Licbas,  one  of  their  roving  police,  who,  happening  to  visit  a  bhick-- 
smith's  forge,  gazed  in  wonder  as  the  hammer  fell  with  mighty 
power  on  the  anvil.  The  smith  told  him  that  he  would  have 
had  better  cause  for  wonder  if  he  had  seen  the  cof5n,  seven  cubits 
long,  and  the  body  as  gigantic  as  the  coffin,  which  he  had  found 
beneath  his  forge.  Hastening  home,  Lichas  said  that  the  blows  of 
the  blacksmith's  hammer  must  represent  the  stroke  on  stroke  and 
woe  on  wob  of  the  Delphian  enigma ;  and  bidding  them  pass  on 
him  a  sentence  of  banishment,  he  departed,  like  Zopyros  or  Sextus- 
Tarquinius,  to  work  the  ruin  of  an  unsuspecting  enemy.  Ob- 
taining after  some  difficulty  a  lease  of  the  forge,  he  dug  up  the 
gigantic  bier  and  departed  with  a  treasure  as  precious  as  the  bones 
of  Oidipous  or  the  purple  locks  of  Nisos.  Henceforth  the  success 
of  the  Spartans  was  as  great  as  their  disasters  had  been ;  but  what 
may  have  been  the  result  of  their  victories  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
If  Tegea  was  conquered,  it  still  remained  independent.  In  the 
Persian  wars  we  shall  find  the  Tegeatans  serving  as  the  equal 
4illies  of  Sparta,  and  claiming  as  their  right  the  post  of  honour  on 
the  left  wing,  which  in  the  battle  of  Plataiai  was  for  the  first  time 
yielded  to  the  Athenians. 

Not  more,  and  perhaps  not  leas,  likely,  and  certainly  not  better - 
attested,  is  the  tradition  which  asserted  that  before  the  last  Lydian 
of       ^°^  Kroisos  sought  alliance  with  the  chief  state  or 
Bptata,  and      Western  Hellas,  Sparta  had  gained  possession  of  that 
'^^***  long  strip  of  Argive  territory  which,  lying  between 

the  range  of  Mount  Thomax  and  the  sea,  stretched  fix)m  Thyrea  to 
the  Malean  cape.  The  dispute  about  the  Thyreatis  was  settled,  it 
is  said,  by  a  duel,  in  which  three  hundred  Spartans  fought  witiL 
three  hundred  Argives  on  a  field  from  which  all  but  the  combatants 
were  rigidly  shut  out.  The  combat  was  as  fierce  and  fatal  as  that 
of  the  Clans  Ohattan  and  Key  on  the  Inch  of  Perth  before  Kobert 
in.  of  Scotland,  and  at  sundown  the  only  survivors  were  the 
Spartan  Othryades  and  the  Argives  Ghromios  and  Alkenor.  The 
latter  hastened  home,  claiming  the  victory ;  the  Spartan  plundered 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  kept  his  post  until  on  the  next  day  the 
Spartan  and  Argive  armies  came  to  see  the  result.  The  Aleves 
declared  that  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  Thyrea  must  remaia 
with  them  as  two  of  their  champions  had  returned  home.  The 
Spartans  argued  that  the  victory  must  be  adjudged  to  the  side 
which  held  the  ground,  and  the  controversy  ende'd  in  a  battle 
which  rendered  the  previous  duel  superfluous.  The  countrymen 
of  Othiyades  were  again  conquerors ;  but  Othryades,  ashamed  to 
return  to  Sparta  as  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  hundred,  slew^ 
himself  on  the  field. 

However  it  may  have  been  acquired,  the  conquest  of  Thyiea. 
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marked  the  utmost  extension  of  Spartan  territoTj  within  the  limits 
of  the  Pelopoimesos.    Over  two-fifths  of  the  peninsula  the  Spartans 
were  now  supreme }  and  if  their  state  had  its  weak    ^^^ 
side  in  the  discontent  of  the  Helots  or  the  Perioikoi,    mioy  oc 
it  had  its  strength  in  a  geographical  position  which    ^p*'^* 
made  it  practically  secure  against  all  attacks  from  foreign  enemies. 
With  these  conditions  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  uS;  if^  as  we 
approach  the  age  of  genuine  history,  we  find  Sparta  not  merely 
supreme  in  the  Peloponnesos,  hut  tacitly  or  openly  recognised  as 
the  head   of  the  iU-cemented  communities  which  claimed  the 
Hellenic  name.    The  true  narrative  of  the  events  which  hrought 
about  this  result  may  he  lost  irietrievahly ;  hut  the  result  itself 
stands  out  as  the  most  important  &ct  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Greeks. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  GB35BE  DBSPOIS. 


AxTHOUCiH  the  foundations  of  Aryan  society  were  laid,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  an  intense  selfishness  which  regarded  all  persons 
not  actoal  members  of  the  £unily  as  beyond  the  pale  Tendencies 
of  law,  yet  from  the  first  it  was  possible  that  two  ^^^ 
QfT  more  of  the  heads  of  such  fiunilies  might  enter  didUsation. 
into  a  league  either  for  mutual  protection  or  to  advance  their 
own  interests — ^a  task  which  in  these  primitive  ages  would  mean 
simply  interference  with  and  opposition  to  the  interests  of  others. 
These  heads  of  families  thus  combined  would  naturally  form  a 
close  and  exclusive  order — ^in  other  words,  an  oligarchy.  They 
would  also  be  sole  owners  of  the  land  on  which  their  fiunilies 
lived ;  and  as  soon  as  all  the  houses  within  a  given  district  were 
combined  in  this  league,  the  name  of  Landholder,  Gamoros  or 
Geomoroe,  would  become  a  general  designation  for  the  ruling 
dasa^  as  contrasted  with  the  main  body  of  people  whom  they 
may  have  been  able  to  subjugate.  Thus  the  members  of  the 
dominant  houses  would  be  <»lled  Gamoroi  and  Eupatridai  indif- 
ferentiy.  But  the  growth  of  population  would,  by  increasing  the 
nmnb^  of  younger  sons  and  their  families,  multiply  the  nxunber  of 
so-called  Gamoroi  who  would  not  be  owners  of  land,  but  who,  by 
Tlrtne  of  their  common  descent  from  the  same  sacred  stock,  would 
belong  to  the  great  patrician  order.  Thus  far  the  natural  ten* 
dency  of  Hell^c  as  of  other  Aryan  society  would  be  towards 
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oligarchy.  The  chiefs  of  the  houses  thus  formed  into  clanS;  having 
been  originally  independent  of  each  other,  would  be  theoretically 
at  least  on  an  equality.  Each  would  of  necessity  have  his  seat 
and  his  vote  in  the  council,  and  his  voice  would  carry  equal 
weight  with  that  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of  his 
fellows.  But  if  equal  among  themselves,  in  relation  to  their 
subjects  they  wo.uld  be  a  college  of  kings,  owing  no  duties  ex- 
cept to  the  members  of  their  ovm  houses,  acknowledging  no  re- 
sponsibility even  to  them,  and  extending  the  benefits  of  law 
to  their  dependents,  so  far  as  they  extended  them  at  all,  as  a 
matter  not  of  right,  but  of  favour^  which  might  at  any  moment  be 
withdrawn. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  regarding  Hellenic  kingship  as  a 
comparatively  late  developement  which  carried  with  it  the  signs 
Decay  of ,  of  its  speedy  decay.  If  the  description  in  the  Iliad 
powerS^'^  may  be  accepted  as  a  faithful  picture  of  early  Hellenic 
HcUas.  society,  the  Basileus  is  one  who  holds  his  power  in 

direct  trust  from  Zeus,  and  who,  if  he  talres  counsel  with  his 
chiefe,  is  still  free  to  reject  their  advice.  But,  whatever  might 
be  its  seeming  insignificance,  the  gathering  of  subordinate  chiefs 
was  the  germ  of  those  democratic  assemblies  in  which  Athenian 
citizens  learnt  to  respect  themselves  and  to  obey  the  law.  When^ 
therefore,  an  Hellenic  dynasty  was  set  aside  and  an  oligarchy  set 
up  in  its  place,  this  was  strictly  nothing  more  than  a  retuni  to 
the  earlier  form  of  government.  The  great  chiefs  resumed  the 
full  rights,  of  which  they  had  conceded,  or  been  compelled  to 
yield,  some  portion  to  the  Mng.  For  this  reason  also  the  change 
from  monarchy  to  oligarchy  seems  to  have  been  efiected  gene- 
rally without  any  great  convulsion  and  even  without  much  dis- 
turbance. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Greek  cities  which  were  thus 
governed  by  oligarchies  were  now  on  the  high  road  to  constitu- 
Snbverslon  tional  order  and  ixeedom ;  but  many  an  English  dti- 
oUgareSS^^  zen  who  would  rise  against  the  tyranny  of  men  above 
by  tyrants.  him  with  the  energy  of  Hampden,  and  who  would 
even  spend  his  life  in  pulling  down  the  shattered  fabric  of  feudal- 
ism, may  yet  show  to  his  inferiors  not  a  little  of  feudal  im- 
periousness.  In  these  such  conduct  is,  of  course,  grossly  and 
unreasonably  inconsistent;  to  the  ancient  oligarch  the  charge  of 
such  inconsistency  would  have  seemed  simply  ludicrous.  It  was 
true  that  there  lay  a  laige  multitude  beyond  the  sacred  circle  of 
his  order,  a  multitude  constantly  increasing  from  many  causes 
which  kept  his  own  class  stationary,  or  even  lessened  its  numbers  ^ 
but  then  it  was  a  sacred  circle,  and  beyond  its  limits  he  recognised 
no  duties.    In  this  unprivileged  crowd  lay  the  sunken  rocks  on 
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which  oligardiies  must  sooner  or  later  make  shipwreck,  for,  happily 
for  the  advancement  of  mankind,  these  close  and  exdnsiye  bodies 
are  pre-eminently  liable  to  the  plagues  of  jealousy  and  dissension, 
and  diyergBnce  of  interest  is  sure  to  create  an  opposing  minority 
which,  if  it  cannot  gain  its  own  ends,  may  yet  clog  tihe  movements 
of  others.  Of  the  general  effect  of  oligarchical  rule  on  the  subject 
population  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  when  we  reach  the 
•early  history  of  Athens.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  here  that 
whether  under  the  kings  or  under  the  oligarchs  the  subject  classes 
were  alike  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  an  equal  and  impartially 
julministered  law.  The  change  from  kingship  to  oligarchy  bad 
been  in  theory  no  change  for  them :  and  the  later  state  of  things 
differed  from  the  former  only  in  this,  that  even  in  the  ruling  class 
there  were  persons  whose  discontent  and  disafiection  might  break 
out  at  any  time  in  revolution,  and  who,  to  achieve  their  own 
selfish  purpose,  might  court  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  enlist 
their  aid  by  promising  them  justice.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  most 
potent,  and  perhaps  the  most  fi^uently  employed  of  the  modes 
hy  which  some  ambitious  or  discontented  member  of  the  ruling 
class  succeeded  in  making  himself  absolute.  The  man  who  aimed 
at  supreme  power  came  forward  commonly  in  the  character  of  the 
demagc^ue,  and  declaiming  against  the  wanton  insolence  and 
cruelty  of  his  fellow  Eupatrids,  perhaps  exhibiting  in  his  own 
person  the  real  or  pretended  evidences  of  their  brutality,  induced 
them  to  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf  and  to  surround  him  with  a 
hodyguard.  The  next  step  waa  to  gain  a  commanding  military 
position ;  and  then  if,  like  Peisistratos  in  the  Athenian  Akropolis, 
he  could  gather  round  him  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries,  his  task 
was  at  once  practically  accomplished. 

But  both  among  the  oligarchs  and  among  the  unfranchised 
people  were  some  in  whom  the  sense  of  law  and  of  duty,  as  arising 
from  law,  seemed  almost  intuitive;  men  who  were  Andcntand 
.animated  by  the  conviction  that  law  is  an  eternal  modem  no- 
power,  being  the  expression  of  divme  righteousness.^  monarchical 
Such  a  conviction  must  be  repressed  by  stem  and  government. 
prompt  persecution,  or  it  will  spread  like  a  slow  fire  ready  to  burst 
out  at  any  vent :  but  so  long  as  this  feeling  existed,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  tyrant  to  rule  with  impartial  justice,  even  if  he  might 
desire  to  do  so.  Living  in  constant  fear  of  unknown  dangers  and 
imseen  enemies,  he  was  tempted  to  trust  more  and  more  to  terrorism, 
And  to  seek  his  own  safety  by  cutting  off  the  tallest  among  the 
ears  of  com.*    By  slaying  or  banishing  dangerous  or  suspected 

1  Soph.  Oi<L  Tyr,  863-871.  92,  6,  and  to  Tanmin  the  Proud, 

*  This  is  the  counsel  ascribed  to     Iiv}%  i.  64.    Arist.  P6l\t,  iii.  18, 16  ; 
the  Milesian  Thrasyboulos,  Herod,  v.     v.  10, 18. 
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citizexiB  and  I17  confiscating  tiieir  property  he  might  maintMP 
himself  in  power  during  his  own  lifetime ;  bnt  the  chances  were 
always  against  the  establishment  of  any  permanent  dynasty^  and 
when  at  length  the  tyrants  were  put  down,  the  feelings  of  hatred 
long  pent  up  burst  forth  with  a  yehemence  which  showed  plainly 
the  bent  of  the  popular  mind.  The  despots  had  really  done  good 
service.  They  had  made  the  idea  of  irresponsible  power  inex- 
pressibly odious,  and  they  had  made  the  name  of  the  monarch  or 
tyrant  the  most  hateful  and  contemptible  of  tities.  For  them  the 
rule  of  one  man  was  henceforth  associated  with  the  ideas  of  law- 
lessness and  violence,  and  with  nothing  else. 

We  may  thus  ascribe  to  the  tyranto  the  greatest  impulse  given 
to  Greek  democracy.  If  the  despotism  of  Peisistratos  had  not 
-.  followed  the   legislation    of   Solon,  and  made   the 

oftbfiidxiga  Athenians  realise  the  full  extent  of  their  loss,  the 
in  Spaita.  reforms  which  were  carried  in  the  days  of  Kleisthenea 
might  not  have  been  accomplished  before  the  time  of  PerikleB,  and 
a  different  turn  might  have  been  given  to  the  history  of  the  Persian 
invasion.  As  it  was,  a  state  of  feeling  was  produced  eminently 
unfjBivonrable  to  the  schemes  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The  mind 
of  the  people  was  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  awake  to 
the  need  of  legal  safeguards  for  all  their  rights,  and  more  and 
more  averse  to  that  stolid  servility  which,  seeking  no  further 
remedy  for  unbearable  oppression,  is  well  satisfied  when  Tibni 
dies  and  Omri  reigns.  Spurta,  with  its  two  hereditary  kings,  the 
ex  officio  commanders  of  her  armies,  might  seem  to  be  an  excep- 
tion. The  theory  of  kings  ruling  by  divine  right  was  there  ac- 
knowledged down  to  the  days  of  Agis  and  Eleomenes ;  but  it  was 
acknowledged,  even  in  woids,  only  because  they  had  never  been 
suffered  to  make  themselves  despots  and  because  the  jealousies  and 
contentions  of  the  kings  presented  an  effectual  hindrance  to  com- 
mon action  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  tyranny.  Still  the 
Spartans  were  not  satisfied  with  these  negative  checks.  There 
was  fair  ground  for  thinking  that  the  council  of  twenty-eight  old 
men  holding  office  for  life  might  be  rather  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings  than  an  independent  assembly }  and  this  danger 
was  averted  by  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  annually  renewed 
commissioners.^  When  the  kings  had  been  made  directiy  reepozb- 
dble  to  the  Ephors  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  Spartans  might 
well  feel  that  there  was  no  need  to  interfere  with  the  style  and 
dignity  of  chiefs  who,  as  lineal  descendants  of  the  mighty  Herakles^ 
were  pre-eminently  fitted  to  be  the  generals  of  a  state  depending 
for  its  safety  on  the  perfection  of  its  iidlitary  discipline. 

»  See  p.  81. 
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The  history  of  the  Peiaistratidai  at  Athens,  in  spite  of  some 
perplexing  passages  in  the  narrative,  sufficiently  illustrates  the 
means  hy  which  tyrannies  were  estahlished  and  put  History  of 
down ;  and  when  we  find  stories  more  or  less  resem-  ^^  <*n»k 
bling  the  Athenian  traditions  told  of  other  Greek  cities  sISSheneB 
at  the  same  or  in  earlier  times,  we  may  fairly  infer  ^  sikyon. 
that  throughout  Hellas  generally  the  change  was  going  on  which 
by  the  substitution  of  oligarchical  for  Idngly  rule,  followed  by  the 
usurpation  of  despots  who  made  the  sway  of  one  man  still  mor& 
hateful^  fostered  the  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit,  until  it  be* 
came  strong  enough  to  sweep  away  every  obstacle  to  its  free  d&- 
Tslopement  But  when  we  examine  the  tales  which  profess  to  ro- 
late  the  deeds  of  these  tyrants  and  to  determine  their  characters, 
we  find  ourselves  in  that  misty  twilight  which  marks  the  province 
of  oral  tradition,  and  espedaUy  of  oral  tradition  warped  and 
coloured  by  strong  political  passions  and  prejudices.  From  the 
stories  related  of  the  Qrthagorid  Kleisthenes  of  Sikyon  we  may  bo 
tempted  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  bitter  feud  between  that  city 
and  Aigos ;  but  how  &r  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  tyrant  are  his 
own  and  how  &r  they  may  be  reflexions  of  popular  antipathies 
among  his  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  subjects,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaimng.  Nor  can  we  venture  to  say  how  far  their  antagonism 
may  have  given  colour  to  the  singular  story  which  ascribes  to 
Kleisthenes  the  expulsion  of  Adrastos  from  Sikyon.  This  hero  of 
the  Theban  wars  who  is  regarded  as  personally  present  in  Sikyon 
is  represented  as  exciting  the  violent  hatred  of  the  tyrant  who  sees 
in  him  the  tutelar  genius  of  Doiism.  Everything  must  be  done  to 
get  lid  of  him ;  but  Slleisthenes  seeks  in  vain  to  get  his  plan  of 
direct  banishment  sanctioned  by  the  Pythian  priestess.  Her  answer- 
is  that  Adrastos  is  king  of  Sikyon  while  Kleisthenes  is  a  murderer^ 
and  the  despot,  sending  to  Thebes,  invites  the  hero  Meknippos, 
the  enemy  of  Adrastos,  to  come  and  take  up  his  abode  in  Sikyon. 
The  invitation  is  accepted,  and  when  the  festivals  hitherto  kept  in 
honour  of  Adrastos  had  been  transferred  to  Melanippos,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  former  has  deserted  a  place  which  could  no  longer 
have  any  attractions  for  him.'  Of  Kleisthenes  we  are  further  told 
that  he  took  part  in  the  sacred  war  against  Kirrha,  that  he  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Alkmaionid  Megakles,  and  that 
thus  the  name  of  the  Sikyonian  despot  became  connected  with  the 
refoiina  carried  out  at  Athens  by  his  grandson  Kleisthenes  the  son 
of  Megakles  and  Agariste.  But  the  strange  story  ^  which  tells  us 
how  this  marriage  was  brought  about,  belongs  apparently  to  the 
class  of  legends  firamed  to  explain  proverbial  sayings  and  only  adds- 

i  Herod,  v.  67.  >  lb.  vL  126,  d  $eq. 
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to  the  darkness  which  has  gathered  round  the  last  of  the  Ortha- 
goridai.  The  accounts  given  of  Kleisthenes  serve  but  to  convince 
lis  of  the  &ct  that  lost  History  cannot  l)e  recovered. 

The  same  lesson  is  brought  home  to  us  still  more  forcibly  tfy 
the  contradictory  legends  of  the  despots  of  Corinth.  According  to 
The  Bac-  Herodotos  the  Baochiad  oligarchs  of  that  city  had  been 
*^ai^°iit  warned  by  the  Delphian  priestess  to  be  on  tiieir  guard 
Corinth.  against  the  lion  which  should  be  bom  of  an  eagle 

among  the  rocks  (Petrai) ;  and  when  Eetion  one  of  the  Lapithai 
and  a  descendant  of  Kaineus  sent  to  Delphoi  to  learn  tiie  fortunes 
of  the  child  of  his  wife  Labda  the  lame  daughter  of  the  Baccbiad 
Amphion^  the  answer  that  he  would  be  the  bane  of  the  Corinthian 
oligarchs  determined  the  latter  to  slay  the  babe  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  bom.  Ten  of  them  accordingly  went  to  the  house  of 
Eetion  in  the  demos  of  Petrai  (the  rocks  among  which  the  lion 
should  be  bom);  and  there  receiveii  the  child  from  the  unsuspecting 
Labda.  But  iJie  man  who  took  him  from  his  mother's  hands,  un- 
nerved by  a  smile  of  the  babe,  handed  him  on  to  the  next  man, 
-and  this  man  to  the  third  imtil,  when  all  had  in  turn  taken  him, 
the  tenth  restored  him  to  Labda  whO;  pausing  to  listen  at  the 
door,  heard  them  chiding  each  other  for  their  faintr-heartedness 
imtil  they  agreed  to  enter  the  house  together  and  slay  the  child. 
Before  they  went  in,  the  mother  had  had  time  to  place  him  in 
a  chest ;  and  the  murderers  thus  foiled  went  back  and  informed 
the  Bacchiads  that  they  had  done  the  work  for  which  they  had 
been  sent.  The  child  grew  up,  and  as  having  been  saved  from  his 
pursuers  in  the  coffer  was  called  Kypselos.  Having  reached  man- 
hood, he  became  tyrant  of  Corinth  and  verified  the  predictions  of 
the  Delphian  priestess.  Many  of  the  Corinthians,  we  are  told,  he 
drove  into  exile,  many  more  he  deprived  of  all  their  goods,  and  a 
laiger  number  still  he  put  to  death.^  The  story  refutes  itself. 
That  ten  of  the  Bacchiad  chiefs  should  be  faithless  to  their  own 
body,  is  simply  incredible ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  could 
have  the  least  scruple  or  difficulty  in  compassing  the  death  of  the 
child  at  some  later  and  more  convenient  season. 

Writing  at  least  two  centuries  later,  Aristotle  '  places  Kypselos 
in  the  ranks  of  those  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  by  courting  the 
Kypselos  and  favour  of  the  people,  and  ascribes  to  him  so  firm  a 
FcriandrtM.  hold  on  their  affections  that  he  never  needed  or  used 
the  protection  of  a  body  guard.  The  two  traditions,  if  they  be 
such,  exclude  each  other.  But  strange  as  may  be  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  these  Kypselid  legends,  the  stories  told  of  his  son  Peri- 
andros  are  far  more  astonishing.    Like  Aristodemos  of  the  Italian 

1  Herod,  v.  92.  a  FoliL  v.  12. 4. 
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Gmxue,  he  is  a  model  tyrant,  chastising  with  scorpions  where  his 
father  had  scouiged  with  whips ;  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
stozy  of  Oidipona  and  lokastS  was  by  some  mythographers  im- 
ported into  the  tradition  to  account  for  that  excess  of  cruelty  which 
Herodotos  traced  to  the  influence  of  Thrasyboulos  tyrant  of  Miletos. 
This  despot,  he  tells  us,^  on  receiving  from  Periandros  a  request 
for  counsel  in  the  general  management  of  his  affairs,  gave  no  verbal 
answer  to  his  messenger,  but  going  into  a  cornfield  cut  off  and 
threw  away  the  tallest  and  richest  of  the  ears  of  com.    Like 
Sextus  Tarquinius  at  Gabii,  Periandros  knew  that  he  should  deal 
with  the  first  men  of  his  city  as  his  Mend  had  dealt  with  tho  ears 
of  com,  and  the  mildness  of  his  previous  rule  was  followed  by  a 
savage  and  merciless  oppression.    Whatever  the  father  had  spared, 
now  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  bloodthirsty  son  who  in  one  day 
stripped  of  their  raiment  all  the  women  of  Oorinth,  whether  free 
or  inalaved,  and  burnt  the  dresses  that  their  ghosts  might  clothe 
the  shivering  phantom  of  his  beautiful  wife  Melissa  the  daughter 
of  Prokles  ^lant  of  Epidauros.*    Melissa  had  been  murdered  by 
her  husband ;  and  on  hearing  of  the  crime  Prokles  sent  for  her  two 
sons,  and  having  kept  them  for  some  time,  bade  them  at  parting 
remember  who  it  was  that  had  slain  their  mother.    On  the  elder 
son  the  words  made  no  impression :  in  the  younger  they  awakened 
a  feeling  of  ineradicable  hatred  for  his  father,  whom  he  treated 
with  dlent  contempt.    The  patience  of  Periandros  was  at  last  ex- 
hausted, and  the  young  man  was  driven  from  his  home,  a  heavy 
penalty  to  be  paid  to  Apollon  bring  denounced  on  all  who  might 
speak  to  him  or  give  him  food  or  shelter.    Undismayed,  Lyko- 
phron  lived  as  best  he  might  in  the  porticoes,  where  his  father 
came  to  see  him  when  he  was  half  starved.    Oontnisting  his  pre- 
sent miseiy  with  the  luxury  which  he  had  forfeited,  Periandros 
prayed  him  to  return  home.    The  only  answer  of  the  young  man 
was  "that  his  father  was  debtor  to  Apollon  for  the  penalty  de- 
nounced on  any  who  might  speak  to  him.    Wearied  out  with  his 
obstinacy,  the  tyrant  sent  his  son  to  Korkyra,  and  then  marching 
to  Epidauxos  made  Prokles  a  prisoner.    But  still  yeaniing  for  his 
jonnger  son,  he  sent  his  sister  who  in  a  speech  garnished  with  a 
profusion  of  proverbs  worthy  of  Sancho  Panza  besought  him  to 
retain  to  Corinth.    The  answer  was  that  he  would  never  look  on 
its  walls  so  long  as  his  fi&ther  was  there ;  and  Periandros  in  his 
despair  proposed  that  he  should  go  to  Korkyra  while  his  son  took 
his  place  as  despot  at  Oorinth.    So  great,  however,  was  the  dread 
or  ihe  hatred  of  Periandros  that  on  hearing  of  the  proposed  ar- 
lu^ement  the  Korkyraians  at  once  put  Lykophron  to  death.    But 

1  Herod,  v.  92-6.  >  See  note  1,  page  7. 
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we  have  other  yersaons  of  the  story  of  Melissa  and  the  burnt  gai^ 
mentS;  first  in  the  tale  that  Periandros  at  a  feast  stripped  tho 
women  of  their  golden  ornaments  because  he  had  made  a  vow  to 
dedicate  a  statue  of  gold  at  Olympia  if  he  won  the  chariot  race, 
and  secondly  in  the  statement  that  he  obtained  the  gold  by  exacting- 
for  ten  years  a  property  tax  of  ten  per  cent.  Li  short,  from,  first 
to  last;  Periandros  lives  in  a  world  of  marvels  and  wonders ;  and 
the  story  of  Arion  ^  carried  on  the  dolphin's  back  from  the  Italiaa 
seas  to  Tainaron  is  a  worthy  pendent  of  the  legends  of  Lykophron 
and  Melissa.  We  need  only  to  note  fiirther  that  this  rigid  ruler  or 
bloodthirsty  murderer  is  in  other  legends  ranked  among  Ihe  seven 
wise  men  of  Hellas  and  that  from  this  point  of  view  he  is  represented 
.as  compelling  his  subjects  to  support  themselves  by  honest  industry 
and  to  make  a  report  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  The  dilemma  is 
clearly  not  to  be  solved  like  the  quarrel  of  the  two  knights  about 
the  shield  with  the  brazen  and  silver  sides. 

We  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know  more  of  the  Megarian  despot 
Theagenes.  Like  Kypselos^  he  is  represented  as  acting  the  part 
Theftgcneaof  ^f  a  demagogue,  and  thus  obtaining  from  the  people  a 
Megan-  bodyguard  which  he  employed  after  the  fashion  of 

Peisistratos  at  Athens.  At  best  the  toiditions  respecting  him  are 
nmcertain  and  obscure ;  but  Megara,  as  the  mother-city  of  colonies 
so  important  as  Byzantion  in  the  east  and  Thapsos  in  the  west, 
stands  forth  as  a  state  fully  able  to  hold  its  ground  against  Athens 
which  only  after  a  desperate  struggle  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
island  of  Saknus  from  her  dominion.  Henceforth,  as  with  Aigos, 
her  greatness  belonged  to  the  past;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
prosperity  of  these  cities  may  have  been  promoted  by  the  friend- 
ship or  alliance  of  the  despots  who  governed  them.'  But  while 
the  general  course  of  developement  from  oligarchy  to  despotism^ 
and  from  despotism  through  oligarchy  to  democratic  rule  ia  per- 
fectly clear;  it  is  strange  that  the  history  of  iadividual  despots 
should  have  come  down  to  us  in  forms  so  fragmentary  and  distorted 
with  a  colouring  so  unreal  and  deceptive.  That  the  government 
of  these  despots  and  oligarchs  secured  to  their  cities  for  the  time  a 
large  amount  of  wealth  and  power^  although  it  may  have  hastened 
thftir  decay  or  their  downfall,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and 
^th  this  conclusion  we  must  be  content. 

1  Herod,  i.  d4.    Jdyih,  Ar,  Nat,  ii.  26,  245.  >  Herod.  vL  128. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  IKIELLBCnrAL  SDUCAHOIT  07  IHE  GSEEKS. 

Is  the  Ustorical  agee  Athens  stands  pre-eminent  ahoye  all  the 
states  or  cities  whose  people  belonged  to  the  Ionic  stock.    But 
hefoie  we  reach  these  ages  the  glory  of  the  Ionic  name 
had  in  great  part  passed  away.    The  time  had  been    new  of  the 
when  aU  the  Ionian  tribes  regarded  as  an  honourable    j^^e"^ 
title  the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  generally  were    prehistoric 
known  to  the  barbarian  world  of  the  "East.    But  the    '^^* 
sons  of  Jayan  on  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  many  of 
tlie  isLands  of  the  Egean  sea  had  Mlpn  under  the  power  of  local 
despots  or  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  with  these  had  been  brought 
iinder  the  harsher  yoke  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  if  constant 
oppieBaon  had  not,  as  some  said,  destroyed  the  spirit  and  bravery 
<ji  the  Asiatic  lonians,  it  had  so  fax  weakened  their  judgement 
and  their  powers  of  combination  and  action  that  the  Western 
lonians,  and  more  especially  the  Athenians,  no  longer  cared  to  be 
distinguiahed  by  the  name.^  The  Athenians,  indeed,  still  delighted 
in  being  known  as  the  men  of  the  violet  crown :  ^  but  they  had  pro- 
bably forgotten  that  in  ages  not  very  far  removed  from  their  own 
they  were  not  the  foremost  or  the  greatest  of  the  Ionian  race.    In 
thia  xespect  the  history  of  Athens  bears  no  distant  likeness  to  that 
of  Home,  the  insignificant  Latin  town  which  was  destined  to  ex- 
tend its  empire  first  over  Italy  and  then  over  the  world.    But  in 
the  times  of  the  despots  and  the  oligarchs  the  power  of  Athens 
iBvas  eclipsed  by  that  of  many  cities  which  in  the  days  of  her  own 
greaineas  had  almost  vanished  from  the  political  stage. 

The  prosperity  of  these  cities  belongs  to  that  golden  age  of  the 
Ionic  race  in  which  Delos  vTas  a  centre  of  attraction  not  less  bril- 
liant than  Olympia  became  for  all  the  Hellenic  tribes.     «    .   , 
Here  m  the  craggy  island  where  Phoibos  was  bom    festiToiof 
and  to  which  after  his  daily  wanderings  he  returned    ^^^ 
with  ever  fresh  delight,'  were  gathered  at  the  end  of  each  fourth 
year  the  noblest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  children  of  men. 
Here,  as  he  looked  on  the  magnificent  throng  of  women  ^  whose 
lovelhiess  could  nowhere  be  matched  and  of  men  unsurpassed  for 

1  Herod,  i.  14S.  had  Beclttded  the  women  of  Athens 

*  Mfih*  At,  NqL  i.  228.     Arist  had  not  yet  taken  plaoe  among  the 

Athanu  606.  lonians ;  and  the  Delian  fntival  pre- 

s  Hymn,  ApoBL  146.  aents  a  pleasant  contrast  to  that  of 

^  Henee   the    miserable    change  Olympia  from  which  women  were 

wUeh  betnre  the  days  of  Perikles  excluded  on  pain  of  death. 
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pplendouT  of  form  and  strengtih  of  nerve,  the  spectator  might  well 
fancy  that  he  gazed  on  beings  whom  age  and  death  could  never 
touch.  Here  on  the  sacred  ^ore  were  drawn  up  the  ships  which, 
brought  thither  the  riches  and  the  treasures  of  distant  lands,  and 
whidh  had  already  made  the  lonians  formidable  rivals  even  of  the 
Phonician  mariners.^  But  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  blind  old  bard  of  Chios  were  those  of  a  time 
which  had  long  since  passed  away.  The  splendour  of  the  Delian 
festival  had  long  faded  before  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  games ;  and  when  in  the  days  of  the  brilliant  Pan-Athenaic 
celebrations  of  their  own  city  the  Athenians  made  some  attempt 
to  renew  the  glories  of  the  Delian  feast,  the  Hymn  which  spoke  of 
those  ancient  gatherings  was  the  only  document  from  which.  Thucy- 
dides could  obtain  any  knowledge  of  that  time.' 

At  no  time  was  the  Delian  festival  more  than  a  Pan-Ionic 
^thering.  But  similar  restrictions  had  been  conmion  to  thoee 
festivals  which  afterwards  became  Pan-Hellenic,  just 
HeUenie  as  the  feasts  open  to  the  Ionic,  Aiolic,  or  Dorian  races 
feBtiyais.  respectively  had  once  been  strictly  local  celebrations  of 
cities  or  villages ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  but  for  its  geographical 
position  Delos  would  have  become  the  resort  of  a  congress  not  less 
general  But  the  conquests  of  the  Lydian  kings  first  broke  up  tho 
Ionic  society,  and  their  downfall  left  the  Egean  waters  open  to  the 
Phenician  fleets  of  the  Persian  despots;  and  thus  the  especially 
ennobling  influences  of  the  gathering  at  Delos  passed  for  iJie  time 
away.  The  genius  of  Athens  had  as  yet  been  very  partially  called 
forth,  and  at  Olympia  there  tras  neither  that  free  mingling  of  men 
and  women  which  is  one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  so-called 
heroic  age,  nor  that  rivalry  of  art  and  poetry  in  which  the  bard  of 
the  Delian  hymn  expresses  so  keen  an  interest.'  Far  removed,  not 
only  as  an  inland  ci^  but  by  its  position  in  the  western  comer  of 
the  Peloponnesos,  from  all  danger  of  attack  by  Persian  fleets^ 
Olympia  rose  to  greatness  as  the  glory  of  Delos  waned.  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  shortlived  prosperity  of  Delos,  the  quadrennial 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  was  never  interrapted  until  the 
Ohristian  Theodosius  decreed  its  abolition  800  years  after  the  death 
of  Herodotos  and  Thucydides. 

The  so-called  Homeric  Hynm  to  Apollon  combines  with  the 
Th  Deli  poem  which  speaks  of  the  Delian  festival  another 
Hymn  to  and  a  later  poem  in  which  Apollon  is  represented  aa 
Apollon.  journeying  westwards,  seeking  a  home  which  he  cannot 
find  either  in  lolkos  or  the  Lelantian  plain,  in  Mykalessoe  or  in 

1  Hymn,  ApoH  148-156.  with  the  alleged  victory  of  Koroibo8» 

*  Thae.  iii.  104.  b.c.  776.    The  era  may  be  convenient 

s  H^inn,   ApoU.    167-175.      The  as  a  chronoloirical  basis,  but  it  lepre- 

CDttmeration  of  the  Olympiads  begins  sents  no  well-attested  historical  fact. 
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Tliebes.  At  last  he  is  advised  bjthe  njmpli  of  the  Telp'Vousian 
stream  to  go  further  still  until  in  one  of  the  glens  of  Parnaf sos  he 
ahonld  reach  the  yiUage  of  Ejrisa.  There  beneath  the  mighty 
crags  which  beetled  over  it,  he  marked  the  spot  on  which  Tro- 
phonios  and  Agamedee  raised  his  shrine^  and  there  he  slew  the 
mighty  dragon,  the  child  of  HerS,  and  leaving  his  body  to  be 
■oojched  by  the  sun  commanded  that  thenceforth  the  place  should 
be  called  Pytho,  the  ground  of  the  rotting.  But  though  his 
temple  had  been  reared,  priests  were  lacking  to  it,  and  spying  a 
Kretan  ship  far  off  on  the  sea,  he  hastened  towards  it  and  assunung 
the  form  of  a  dolphin  brought  the  vessel  without  aid  of  wind  or 
helm  or  sail  along  the  Lakonian  coast  by  Helos  and  Tainaron  to 
SamS  and  Zakynthos,  and  then  through  the  gulf  which  severs  the 
Peloponnesos  from  the  northern  land  to  the  haven  of  Krisa  with  its 
rich  aoil  and  its  vine-dothed  plain.  There  coming  forth  from 
the  sea  like  a  star,  he  guided  ^em  to  their  future  home  where 
flieir  hearts  failed  them  for  its  rugged  nakedness.  'The  whole 
land  is  bare  and  desolate,'  they  said ;  '  whence  shall  we  get  food  ?  ' 
'  Foolish  men,'  answered  the  god, '  stretch  forth  your  hands  and 
slay  each  day  the  rich  offerings,  for  they  shall  come  to  you  without 
stint  and  sparing,  seeing  that  the  sons  of  men  shall  hasten  hither 
from  all  lands  to  learn  my  will.  Only  guard  ye  my  temple  well, 
for  if  ye  deal  rightly,  no  man  shall  ti^e  away  your  glory ;  but  if 
ye  speak  lies  and  do  iniquity,  if  ye  hurt  the  people  who  come  to 
my  altar  and  make  them  go  astray,  then  shall  other  men  rise  up  in 
your  place  and  ye  shall  be  thrust  out  for  ever.'  ^ 

But  if  the  Hymn  speaks  of  Fytho  or  Delphoi  as  rich  in  wealth 
of  ofierings  and  as  crowded  with  pilgrims  from  all  lands,  it  seems 
to  draw  oat  ahnost  with  anxious  care  the  contrast 
between  this  rock-bound  sanctuary  and  the  broad  andisth- 
Olympian  plain  with  its  splendid  Stadion  and  vast  °»i*aB»"»^- 
noeconrse.  Here  among  the  glens  of  Pamassos,  the  ear  of  Phoibos, 
it  IS  said,  can  never  be  vexed  vrith  the  tumult  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den or  the  stamping  of  war  steeds ;  and  we  are  thus  prepared 
to  learn  that  the  Pythian  festival  was  designed  to  call  for^  rather 
the  rivalry  of  poets  than  the  competition  of  the  chariot  race.  It 
is  perhaps  only  an  accident  that  traditions  not  less  rich  in  marveb 
have  foiled  to  reach  us  respecting  the  origin  of  the  games  which 
tiie  Eleonaians  or  the  Axgives  celebrated  in  the  Nemean  valley  in 
hoDOur  of  Zeus,  or  of  the  festival  which  the  Corinthians  kept  at 
the  isthmus  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  These  feasts,  unlike  those  of 
Pytho  and  Olympia,  were  held  every  two  years ;  but  all  four  were 

I  Hymn,   ApoH  182-664.      The     and  Phinehu  in  th«u:  dealings  vith 
conduct  against   -which    th^   are     the  congregation, 
waned  is  precisely  that  of  Hophni 
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instances  of  local  celebrations  .which,  having  paaaed  through  ihe 
stage  of  tribal  popularity,  had  become  oen^^  of  attraction  to  the 
whole  Hellenic  worid.  That  the  fall  force  of  all  these  influenoes 
on  minds  so  sensitdye  and  impressible  as  those  of  the  Qreeks  can 
scarcely  be  realised  under  our  changed  conditions  of  society,  we 
have  already  admitted  ;  but  powerfid  as  they  may  have  been,  they 
could  not  even  tend  to  produce  the  convictions  which  seem  to  us 
the  very  basis  of  our  political  beliefs.  However  vivid  might  be 
the  glow  of  Pan-Hellenic  sentiment  at  Eleusis  or  Olympia,  it  loft 
untouched  the  veneration  paid  to  the  city  as  the  first  and  the  final 
unit  of  human  society,  and  in  no  way  interfered  vrith  the  local 
jealousies  and  the  strifes  of  towns  which  challenged  for  Iheir  quar- 
rels the  high-sounding  title  of  v^rs.  Even  the  sacred  truoe  pro* 
claimed  before  these  games  might  be  used  to  further  the  interests 
of  one  belligerent  city  against  those  of  another.  So  far  therefore 
as  there  was  a  common  national  feeling  and  any  national  action 
among  Gbeeks,  it  vnis  created  and  kept  aUve  by  influences  with 
which  their  political  tendencies  were  in  complete  antagonism. 
Happily  the  ambition  of  the  Persian  kings  awakened  in  some  of  the 
Hellenic  tribes  feeUngs  more  generous  than  the  selfish  and  brutal 
instmcts  which  arrested  the  growth  of  Thraldans,  Aitolinns  and 
Epeirots ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  iU-organised  resistance  made 
in  &ct  by  Athens  and  Sparta  would  have  been  no  resistanoe  at 
all,  if  they  had  not  been  so  far  educated  as  to  value  their  national 
life  above  the  mere  independence  or  wealth  of  their  own  cities. 

This  education  even  before  the  days  of  Peisistratos  was  of  a 
very  complex  kind.  Imperfect  in  all  its  partsy  it  exhibited  the 
The  in-  germs  of  the  mighty  growth  of  after  ages ;  and  the 

SrS^tSi  8^^*  festivals  with  their  tribal  or  Pan-Hellenic  gather- 
growth  of  ings  were  without  doubt  the  most  powerful  instra- 
HeUenic  ments  in  promoting  it.  These  supplied  a  constant  in- 
aentiinent.  centivs  to  genius,  and  the  activity  awakened  in  one 
direction  led  by  a  necessary  consequence  to  greater  energy  in 
another.  The  old  heroic  lays,  which  told  the  tales  of  Hion  and 
Thebes,  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Herakleidai,  were  followed  by  a 
school  of  poetry  which  unveiled  the  mind  of  the  poet  himself,  and 
lit  the  torch  which  has  been  handed  down  from  HeUas  to  Italy  and 
from  Italy  to  Germany  and  England.  Along  with  the  poet,  the 
sculptor,  and  the  painter  the  orator  was  daily  attaining  to  wider 
power ;  but  the  eloquence  even  of  Themistokles  vras  necessarily 
directed  first  and  chiefly  to  promoting  the  individual  interests  of 
Athens.  Art  cannot  be  thus  selfish:  and  the  sense  of  beauty, 
springing  as  it  did  from  a  thoroughly  patient  and  truthful  obee^ 
vation  of  &ct  j  was  combined  with  the  possession  of  a  common  trea- 
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sore  of  poetry^  linldiig  together  by  a  national  bond  tribes  which 
could  never  be  schooled  into  our  notions  of  political  union. 

Bat  beyond  the  proyince  of  the  poet,  the  rhetorician^  and  the 
statesman,  there  lay  a  boundless  fidd  in  which  the  Greek  first 
dared  to  drive  his  plough ;  and  the  very  feet  that  this  q^^^  ^ 
attempt  was  made,  at  the  cost  of  whatever  feilures  or  physical 
ddosioDS,  marksd  the  great  chasm  between  the  thought  ^^^^^'^ 
of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Aryans,  and  insured  the  growth 
of  the  science  of  modem  Europe.  The  Greek  found  himself  the 
member  of  a  human  society  wi^  definite  duties  and  a  law  which 
both  diallenged,  and  commended  itself  to,  his  obedience.  But  if 
the  thought  of  this  law  and  these  duties  might  set  him  pondering 
on  the  nature  and  source  of  his  obligations,  he  was  surroimded  by 
objects  which  carried  his  mind  on  to  inquiries  of  a  wider  compass. 
He  found  himself  in  a  world  of  everlasting  change.  The  day  gave 
place  to  night ;  the  buds  axul  germs  put  forth  in  the  spring  ripened 
through  summer  into  fruits  which  were  gathered  in  autumn  tide, 
and  then  the  earth  fell  back  into  the  sleep  from  which  it  was  again 
roused  at  the  end  of  winter.  By  day  the  sun  accomplished  his 
jooruey  in  calm  or  storm  across  the  wide  heaven :  and  by  night 
were  seen  myriads  of  lights,  some  like  motionless  thrones,  others 
moving  in  intricate  courses.  Sometimes  living  fires  might  leap 
from  the  sky  with  a  deafening  roar,  or  the  earth  might  tremble 
beneath  their  feet  and  swallow  man  and  his  works  in  its  yawning 
jaws.  Whence  came  all  these  wonderful  or  terrible  things? 
What  was  the  wind  which  crashed  among  the  trees,  or  spoke  to 
the  heart  with  its  happy  and  heavenly  music  ?  These  and  a  thou- 
sand other  questions  were  all  asked  again  and  again,  and  all  in  one 
stage  of  thought  received  an  adequate  answer.  The  subject  was 
one  which  admitted  of  no  doubt,  and  the  system  thus  gradualljr 
raised  had  the  solemn  sanction  of  religion.  This  system  was  the 
mythological,  and  it  was  marked  by  this  special  feature  that  it 
never  was,  and  never  could  be,  at  a  loss  for  the  solution  of  any 
difficulty.  AJl  thiugs  were  alive,  most  things  were  conscious 
beings ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  imiverse  were  but  the  actions 
of  these  personal  agents.  /  For  the  Greek  the  moon  '  wandering 
among  the  stars  of  lesser  birth '  was  Asterodia  surrounded  by  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Endymion,  the  attendant  virgins  of  Ursula  in  the 
Chiistiamsed  myth.  All  the  movements  of  the  planets  were  for 
him  fully  explahied  by  this  unquestioned  fact ;  and  with  the  same 
unhesitating  assurance  he  would  account  for  all  sights  or  sounds  on 
the  earth  or  in  the  heavens.  The  snow-storm  was  Niobe  weeping 
for  her  murdered  children ;  ^  the  earthquake  was  the  heaving  caused 

1  Myth,  Ar.  NaL  ii.  279. 
b2 
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hj  the  struggles  of  imprisoned  giants  who  were  paying  the  penalty 
for  rebellion  against  the  lord  of  heaven.  Such  a  belief  as  this 
might  seem  to  give  a  dangerous  scope  to  utterly  capricious  agents; 
but  even  here  the  theological  explanation  was  forthcoming.  There 
was  a  fixed  and  orderly  movement  of  the  sun  through  the  sky,  a 
stately  march  of  the  stars  across  the  nightly  heavens ;  but  this  was 
because  the  great  Zeus  ruled  over  all,  and  all  were  his  -obedient 
or  imwilling  servants.  The  movements  of  some  were  penal ;  with 
others  they  were  the  expression  of  gladness  and  joy.  The  stars 
and  the  clouds  were  the  exulting  dancers  who  clashed  their  cym- 
bals round  the  cradle  of  Zeus ;  ^  the  sun  was  the  hero  compelled  to 
go  his  weary  round  for  the  children  of  men,'  or  crucified  daily  on 
his  blazing  wheel;'  or  condemned  to  heave  to  the  summit  of  the 
heaven  the  stone  which  thence  rolled  down  to  the  abyss.^  This 
system  might  be  developed  to  any  extent ;  but  it  amounts  to  no- 
thing more  than  the  assertion  that  all  phenomena  were  the  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  acts  of  individual  agents.  Its  weak  point  lay 
in  the  forming  of  cosmogonies.  It  might  be  easy  to  say  that  tfai& 
great  mountains  and  the  mighty  sea,  that  Erebos  and  Night  were 
all  the  children  of  Ohaos ; '  but  whence  came  Ohaos  P  In  other 
words,  whence  came  all  things  ?  The  weakest  attempt  to  answer 
this  question  marked  a  revolution  in  thought ;  and  the  man  who 
first  nerved  himself  to  the  effort  achieved  a  tai^  beyond  the  powers 
of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  priests  with  all  their  wealth  of  astro- 
nomical observations.  He  began  a  new  work  and  he  set  about  ita 
accomplishment  by  the  application  of  a  new  method.  Henceforth 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at  was  a  knowledge  of  thiugs  in  themselves 
and  the  test  of  the  truth  or  the  fiUsity  of  the  theory  must  be  the 
measure  in  which  it  explained  or  disagreed  with  ascertained  fiusts.* 
His  first  steps,  and  the  steps  of  many  who  should  come  after  him 
might  be  like  the  painful  and  uncertain  totterings  of  infants ;  but 
the  human  mind  had  now  begun  the  search  for  truth,  and  the 
torch  thus  lit  should  be  handed  down  from  Thales  to  AristarchoSy^ 
and  from  Aristarchos  to  Gralileo^  Oopemicus,  and  Newton. 


i  lb.  1.364  ;u.  814. 

>  lb.  ii.  42  et  seq. 
5  lb.  ii.  36. 

4  lb.  ii.  27. 

»  Hes.  Theog.  128. 

>  It  is  scarcely  oeoessary  to  saj 
that  Macaolay,  when  writing  his 
essav  on  Lord'Bocon,  never  thonght 
of  this  aspect  of  early  Greek  phil<^ 
sophy;  but  it  is  unfortiinate  that 
for  many  the  true  facts  shonld  be 
kept  oat  of  sight  by  the  fallacies  of 
a  popnlar  writer. 

7  The    protest     of     Aristarchos 


against  the  intricate  system  of 
£udoxos  of  Knidos  is  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  fact  in  the  whole 
histoxy  of  ancient  philosophy.  Ar- 
chimedes rejected  his  theory,  and  is 
therefore  a  witness  beyond  suspicion, 
when  he  tells  us  that  that  most  illus- 
trious man  believed  the  earth  to  re- 
volve in  a  circle  of  which  the  sun  was 
the  immovable  centre,  the  fixed  stars 
being  also  motionless,  and  that  he 
explained  the  apparent  annual  mo- 
tion of  the  sun  m  the  ecliptic  by 
supposing  the  orbit  of  the  earth  to 
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Such  was  the  mighty  change  wrought  by  the  old  Hellenic 
philosophers.  But  was  -die  Greek  himself  reaping  on  a  field  where 
others  had  sown  the  seed  P  Was  his  work  confined 
to  the  introduction  of  a  philosophy  which  had  grown  Greok  phiio- 
np  dsewhere  ?  Greek  traditions  of  a  later  day  pointed  *^P^y- 
to  foreign  lands  as  the  sources  of  their  science :  and  the  admission 
was  eagerly  welcomed  by  Egyptian  priests  who  boasted  of  obser^ 
^Tations  extended  over  more  than  600^000  years^  and  professed  to 
hare  unlocked  the  secrets  of  heaven  to  the  stargazers  of  Cbaldaea. 
Thus  the  Egyptian  claimed  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
later  Greeks  made  no  resistance  to  the  claim.  It  remains  to  be 
•seen  whether  it  had  any  foundation  in  fact.  At  the  outset  we  may 
note  that  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  been  taught  how  to  mea- 
sure the  height  of  the  pyramids  by  Thales  *  who  is  stated  to  have 
gained  his  Imowledge  in  Egypt.  The  assertion  is  not  more  likely 
than  the  statement  that  he  discovered  the  seasons,^  while  his  specu- 
lations on  the  risings  of  the  Nile  would  not  prove  that  he  had  even 
seen  it.  Herodotos'  speaks  of  these  risings  as  caused  by  the 
Etesian  winds  without  mentioning  Thales ;  and  the  phenomenon 
was  one  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Greek  observers  in  gene- 
ral. If  the  i^^tians  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  astronomical 
observations  indefinitely  larger  than  that  of  the  Greeks^  Aristotle 
makes  no  mention  of  Elgyptian  astronomical  treatises,  or  indeed  of 
anything  received  from  them  in  writing.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
Aristotle  or  later  writers  derived  their  knowledge  from  Egypt ; 
and  the  plea  that  they  revealed  to  Hipparchos  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  discovered  by  that  illustrious  astronomer  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  assumption.  I£  on  the  other  hand  the  relative  prece- 
dence of  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  astronomers  were  to  be  determined 
by  their  own  assertions,  we  should  have  simply  to  reject  a  mass  of 
claims  and  counter  claims,  all  equally  incredible  and  absurd.  The 
debt  due  from  Greece  to  Egypt  v^as  expressly  repudiated  by  Hip- 
parchos ;  but  if  taken  in  tiieir  voidest  meaning,  the  statements  of 
Greek  writers  come  to  no  more  than  this, — that  in  their  time  the 
Egyptians  had  amassed  a  store  of  observations,  that  they  had  a 
calendar  scarcely  so  accurate  as  the  Greek,  and  that  they  used  sun- 
dials for  the  notation  of  time.  If  there  is  nothing  to  contradict 
Herodotos  when  he  says  that  the  Egyptians  were  careful  in  record- 
ing imusual  phenomena,^  there  are  yet  the  more  significant  facts 
that  no  single  Egyptian  astronomer  is  known  to  us  by  name  and 

be  inclined  to  its  axis.     In  short,  ^  Lewis,  Attronomy  of  the  Ann 

with    the    exception   of  ft   formal  cienU,  SO.    ' 

•entmciation  of  the  principle  of  gravi-  ^  lb.  81,  85. 

tation,  he  put  forth  the  Copemican  '  ii.  20. 

or    Kewtonion    system    of    astro-  ^  Herod,  ii.  82.  Lewis,  Attr,  Antu 

nomy.  70 
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that  even  Ptolemy  never  mentions  any  observations  made  "bj  a. 
native  Egyptian.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  Egypt  is  that  if 
its  science  was  meagre  and  its  influence  weak^  it  seems  to  have 
been  at  least  harmless.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Babylonians. 
The  great  gift  of  Syrian  science  was  the  boon  of  genethliac  astro- 
log}*.  It  was  the  special  work  of  Chaldean  astronomers  to  link 
the  fortunes  of  man  with  the  position  of  the  planets  at  his  birth^ 
and  to  draw  out  into  elaborate  system  a  superstition  which  almost 
more  than  any  other  dwarfs  and  cripples  the  human  intellect.  In. 
Egypt  that  system  was  an  ezotic;  not  less  than  at  Athens  or  Rome ; 
but  Egyptian  vanity,  or  the  weakness  of  Egyptian  intellect,  waa 
dazzled  by  the  mysterious  art ;  and  forged  treatises  sprung  up  in 
abimdance  to  prove  that  it  was  of  ancient  and  indigenous  growth.^ 

These  characteristics  of  the  so-called  science  whether  of  Egypt 
or  of  Assyria  dispose  effectually  of  the  assertion  that  it  was  the 
Greek  parent  of  the  really  historical  and  always  progressive 

astronomy.  science  of  Greece.  While  the  names  of  Chaldsean,. 
Eabylonian,  and  Egyptian  astronomers  remain  wholly  unknown, 
with  Thales  begins  a  long  line  of  philosophers  who  contributed  to 
the  advance  of  practical  astronomy  as  much  as  they  failed  to  im- 
prove it  in  theory. 

Most  of  these  philosophers  here  mentioned  are  to  us  little  mor» 
than  shadows.  Tbisy  belong  to  that  happy  band  who,  in  the  worda 
Thales  and  ®^  Euripides,  have  given  their  lives  to  the  task  of 
the  Ionic  scrutinising  the  everlasting  order  of  immortal  nature^ 
**°**^  and  by  their  task  have  been  raised  far  above  the  murky 

regions  of  meanness  and  vice.^  But  they  lived  before  the  age  of  & 
written  history ;  they  left  behind  them  no  writings  of  their  own, 
and  the  outlines  of  ijie  picture  have  in  each  case  become  faint  and 
blurred.  The  lifetime  of  Thales  is  said  to  belong  in  part  to  the 
age  of  Solon,  who  with  him  was  numbered  among  the  Seven  Wise 
Men ;  but  Solon  as  a  philosopher  recedes  far  into  the  mists  of  popular 
tradition.  We  shall  come  across  Thales  hereafter  in  the  stories  x>f 
ll&e  two  last  Lydian  kings  and  again  in  the  disastrous  revolt  of  the 
lonians  against  Daieios.'  But  what  is  there  said  of  him  proves  no 
more  than  that  his  name  was  associated  with  ideas  of  great  know- 
ledge and  power ;  and  Aristotle  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  founder 
of  philosophy  cites  his  opinions  from  hearsay.^  Nor  are  we  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  he  established  a  definite  school,  for  the  series  or 
the  so-called  Ionic  philosophers  T^re  independent  thinkers,  not 

1  See  at  length  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis,  vened  between  the  death  of  Solon 

Astrofu  Anc,  ens.  i.  and  v.  and  the  Ionian  revolt,  Thales  most 

3  Ftapn.  (965)  136.    Clem.  Aleic  baire  been  a  mere  child  in  the  last 

Strom,  IV.  25,  S  157.  days  of  the  Athenian  lawgiver. 

5  As   aooormng   to   the  repnted  ^  Lewes,  ITat,  FhU,  i.  7. 
chronology  some  sixty  years  inter- 
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mneb  indebted  perbaps  the  one  to  the  others  and  exhibiting  wide 
di&zenoes  of  belief! 

The  so-called  Ionic  school  is  connected  with  a  more  widely  ex- 
tended and  more  celebrated  society,  if  the  tale  be  ^e  that  Pytha- 
gorasy  the  contemporary  of  Solon  and  Thales^  was  a 
papil  of  the  Ionian  philosopher  Anaximandros.  Tra-  and  the  py- 
dition  assigned  him  to  the  age  of  Polyhrates  and  of  ^*s<"^«^^< 
Tarqnimos  Superbns ;  but  association  with  these  misty  personages 
can  scarcely  impart  an  historical  character  to  a  being  still  more 
flhadowy.  If  we  say  that  of  his  personal  life  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy information,  we  call  into  question  neither  his  own  exist- 
ence nor  that  of  his  school  or  brotherhood.  But  the  stories  told  of 
him  must  be  classed  along  with  the  tales  which  related  the  exploits 
of  ^e  Messenian  Aristomenes.  These  tales^  as  we  have  seen,^  were 
seemingly  unknown  to  the  historians  who  lived  before  there-estab- 
lishment of  Messene,  and  thus  are  rather  the  deliberate  manufacture 
of  a  later  age  tban  the  genuine  growth  of  popular  tradition.  The 
roTival  of  Pythagorean  doctrines  by  the  Neoplatonists  answers  to 
the  political  chuiges  wrought  by  Epameinondas ;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  person  of  Pythagoras  became  the  centre  of  a  throng  of 
myths  which  had  been  applied  to  many  before  him  and  were  yet  to 
be  applied  to  many  after  him.  He  now  became  the  son  of  Phoibos, 
whose  glory  rested  eyerlastingly  on  his  form.  He  had  a  golden 
thigh,  as  India  Savitar  had  a  golden  hand,'  and  the  Hyperborean 
Abaxia'  flew  to  him  on  a  golden  arrow.  He  was  present  in  more 
than  one  place  at  the  same  time,  and  his  ears  were  soothed  with 
that  music  of  the  spheres  to  which  duller  mortals  are  deaf.  Glad 
in  robes  of  white  and  crowned  with  a  golden  diadem,  he  became 
die  embodiment  of  that  impassive  and  eternal  calm  which  the 
worshipper  feels  stealing  over  him  as  he  gazes  on  the  majestic  &ce 
of  Buddha. 

This  mysterious  b^ng  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  who  called  him- 
self a  philosopher.^  The  Peloponnesian  Leontios  wished  to  know 
his  art  The  sage  replied  that  he  had  none.  He  was  ^^  pvtiu- 
the  lover  and  ^e  seeker  of  wisdom,  that  source  of  gomn 
happiness  more  precious  than  fine  gold,  sought  by  so  few  *>n'i:iie>^^<>(^- 
among  the  children  of  men  who  have  all  come  down  i^om  heaven 
to  sojourn  upon  this  earth  for  a  little  while.    The  answer  points 

1  See  p.  88.  which  denoted  a  man  of  large  powers 

s  Jfytt.  Ar.  NaL  1.  870 :  see  also  of  thoaght  and  obeenration  honestly 

lefecenoeB    in  index   s.v.   Maimed  used  for  the  discoveiy  of  tnith,  with- 

Deities.  out  any  of  those  secondary  and  sel- 

s  lb.  ii.  114.  fish  considerations  which  in  later 

*  With  Herndotoe,  ir.  95,  Fytha-  times  formed  part  of  the  connotation 

goras  is  a  Sophist,  in  the  primary  of  the  term. 

and  ebvioaa  meanhig  of  the  woxo, 
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to  the  doctrine  of  MetempsychosiBy  whieh  became  prominent  in  the 
system  bearing  his  name.  But  his  name  is  for  us  more  closely 
linked  with  the  sect  or  brotherhood  or  secret  society  of  which  he 
is  the  real  or  the  reputed  founder. 

The  teaching  of  all  these  schools  was  marked  by  fancies  and 
notions  which  may  seem  to  us  as  grotesque  as  they  are  strange. 
But  the  mere  propounding  of  the  first  guess  was  the 
thepfaiio-        emancipation  of  the  human  mmd  from  the  yoke  of 
Bophen.  mythological  belief ;  and  each  successive  guess,  linked 

as  it  was  to  the  theories  which  had  preceded  it,  and  haying 
further  a  certain  logical  justification,  had  the  efiect  of  strengthen- 
ing the  mind  and  widening  the  range  of  its  knowledge.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  philosophical  schools  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  those  -general  influences  which,  culminating  in  the 
great  games  and  festlYals,  wrought  so  powerfully  towards  the 
formation  of  a  Panhellenic,  although  unhappily  not  of  a  really 
national,  sentiment.  It  was  not  a  popular  influence.  The  schools 
themselves  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  drawn  into  deadly 
collision  with  the  popular  belief;  and  this  collision  became  in- 
evitable when  from  the  condemnation  of  human  conceptions  about 
the  gods  they  went  on  to  deny  the  functions  of  the  gods  in  the 
production  of  physical  phenomena.  But  they  did,  neverthelesB, 
a  mighty  work.  They  moulded  the  highest  thought  of  their 
coimtrymen;  and  the  teaching  of  Xenophanes  and  Anaxagoras 
had  its  fruit  in  the  statesmanship  of  Perildes  and  in  the  judicial 
criticism  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  historians. 


CHAPTER  VOL 

HELLAS    BPOBADIsfi. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  historical  age  we  find  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesos  with  the  islands  of  the  Egean  sea  and  the  lands 
-  ^  lying  between  the  ranges  of  Pindos  and  the  Corinthian 

HeUenic  gulf  in  the  possession  of  tribes  claiming  the  common 

™^«™«oo«-  title  of  Hellenes.  Beyond  these  limits  lay  a  vast 
number  of  Hellenic  cities  in  countries  which  contained  among  their 
inhabitants  tribes  either  non-Hellenic  or  barbarian.  Hellas  thus 
became  a  land  which  had  no  borders,  for,  inserting  itself  in  wedge- 
like fashion  amongst  indifferent  or  hostile  races,  it  was  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais  and  under  the  ranges  of  the  Caucasus,  on 
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the  mouth  of  the  Bhone  and  the  shoTes  of  Spain.  At  Trapezous 
and  Sinope^  in  MaaBalia,  Aleria,  and  the  Iberian  2^akyntho8  (Sagon- 
turn)  were  seen  societieB  of  men  who  in  langnage  and  religion^  in 
manners  and  in  forms  of  thought^  acknowledged  some  common 
hond ;  and  the  citizen  of  the  Tauric  Ohersonesos  or  the  Scythian 
Olbia,  although  he  might  know  nothing  of  our  modem  national 
life,  might  yet  take  pride  in  the  thought  that  he  belonged  to  a 
people  which  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  mankind.  But  if  the 
light  of  Greek  dyilisation  shed  some  lustre  eyen  on  these  distant 
settlements,  it  shone  out  with  fuU  splendour  in  the  magnificent 
cluster  of  cities  which  lined  the  eastern  shores  of  the  l^ean  sea, 
and  gave  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  its  name 
of  ^&fegale  HeUas  (Magna  Gr»cia).  How  these  tribes  found  their 
way  into  the  lands  of  the  Kephisos  and  the  Eurotas,  we  cannot 
say.  The  Greek  saw  in  the  I^itin  an  alien,  and  in  the  Persian  a 
barbarian :  yet  the  eyidenoe  of  language  points  unmistakeably  to  a 
time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Greek,  the  Boman,  the  Persian,  the 
Teuton,  and  the  Hindu,  all  dwelt  together  as  a  single  people.  It 
shows  us  farther  that  before  this  ancient  people  was  separated,  they 
had  made  no  small  progress  in  the  decencies  of  life  and  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  morality  and  law.  We  know  that  they  couM  build 
houses,  tend  cattle,  plough,  sow,  and  reap,  that  they  had  deyised 
for  relations  of  affinity  names  more  precisely  accurate  than  those 
which  we  have  retained  ourselTes, — ^nay,  even  that  they  had  stored 
up  a  -vast  mass  of  phrases  and  maxims,  and  of  popular  tales  illus- 
trating these  maxims  and  forming  now  the  folk  lore  of  tribes  and 
nations  which  since  the  separation  have  been  cut  off  utterly  from 
all  communication  with  each  other.  We  find  the  Hindu  in  the 
land  of  the  Five  Streams ;  we  find  the  Hellen  in  the  vaUeys  of 
Phthiotis  and  the  clifts  of  Olympos  and  Pamaseos.  But  we  haye 
no  means  of  tracing  the  stages  of  the  journey  which  carried  these 
ofishoots  from  the  same  stock  to  their  eastern  and  western  homes. 

When  Thucydides  was  about  to  trace  the  course  of  that  disas- 
trous expedition  which  the  sagacity  of  Perikles  had  by  anticipation 
emphatically  condemned,  he  tiiought  it  right  to  give  a    ^^^^  ^^^ 
brief  sketch  of  Hellenic  colonisation  in  the  island  of    nisation  in 
Sicily.    This  sketch  is  drawn  with  all  the  confidence    ®*^* 
of  a  man  who  feels  sure  of  the  trustworthiness  and  completeness  of 
his  eyidence    Nothing  can  be  more  precise  than  his  ethnology,  no- 
thing more  definite  than  the  dates  which  he  assigns  to  the  several 
Greek  settiements  in  the  island.  From  first  to  last  the  nairative  is  to 
all  appeeianoe  thoroughly  probable;  but  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  the  Trojan  war  has  the  same  air  of  likelihood.    In  the  latter 
case  we  know  the  process  by  which  this  result  has  been  obtained, 
and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  his  early  Sicilian  history  may  not 
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be  of  precisely  the  same  kind.  This  at  least  is  certain  that  for 
none  of  it  was  there  any  contemporary  registration  and  that  moat 
of  the  events  recorded  in  it  took  phioe  by  his  own  admission  more 
than  four  hundred  years  before  his  own  day. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  order  in  which  the  Hellenic 
colonies  in  Sicily  were  founded^  the  great  prosperity  which  for  the 
Social  oon-  most  part  they  enjoyed  for  generations  preceding  the 
mtionaof  despotism  of  Peisistratos  at  Athens  is  beyond  ques- 
ootonMs  in  ^ion.  These  new  communities  were  established  in  a 
Sicily.  land  of   singular  fertility^  the  resources  of  which, 

especially  in  its  eastern  and  southern  portions,  had  never  been 
systematically  drawn  out  In  a  country  where  the  people  had 
tiius  far  obtained  from  the  earth  just  enough  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  life  spent  in  caves,  there  now  sprung  up  cities  secured  by 
their  walls  against  attack  from  without,  and  rich  in  all  the  varied 
appliances  of  Hellenic  civilisation.  The  influence  of  this  civilisa- 
tion was  brought  to  bear  on  the  natives,  the  gradual  blending  of 
the  new  comers  with  these  tribes  being  suflidently  attested  by  the 
adoption  of  a  non-Hellenic  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Thia 
blending  had  in  turn  its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  Sikeliot 
Hellenes,  who  were  left  behind  in  the  race  by  their  eastern 
kinsfolk.  But  unlike  the  Greek  communities  of  Asia  Minor  or 
Africa,  the  Sicilian  colonies  soon  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
insure  the  failure  of  any  attacks  which  might  be  made  upon  them 
by  neighbouring  populations.  The  Asiatic  Hellenes  lost  their 
independence  under  the  Lydian  kings;  they  passed  imder  a  &r 
heavier  yoke  when  Gyrus  entered  Sardeis  in  triumph.  The  great 
Eastern  despot  had  in  Sicily  no  more  powerful  imitator  than  the 
Sikel  prince  Douketios^  and  the  attempts  of  Douketios  ended  in 
nothing. 

Great  as  were  the  attractions  of  Sicily,  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing peninsula  were  far  greater.  On  either  side  of  the  mountain 
n^^^  range  which  forms  its  backbone  magnificent  foresta 

fl«ttiemente  rose  above  vaUeys  of  marvellous  fertility,  and  pastures 
In  Italy.  green  in  the  depth  of  summer  sloped  down  to  plains 
which  received  the  flocks  and  herds  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  exuberance  of  this  teeming  soil  in  wine,  oil,  and  grain  veiled 
the  perils  involved  in  a  region  of  great  volcanic  activity.  This 
mighty  force  has  in  recent  ages  done  much  towards  changing  ih» 
fitoe  of  the  land,  while  many  parts  have  become  nnhealtiliy  and 
noxious  which  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  had  no  such  evil  repu-^ 
tation.  When  we  allow  for  the  effects  of  these  causes  and  sub- 
tract further  the  results  of  misgovemment,  if  not  of  anarchy,  ex- 
tended over  centuries,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  southern  Italy  in  the  palmy  days  of  Eroton  and 
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Sjbuisy  of  Thourioiy  Siris,  Taias  and  Metapontion.  When^ 
finallj,  'we  remember  that  bj  the  conditions  of  ancient  navigation 
erary  ahip  sailing  from  Athena  or  Argos,  from  Oorinth  or  any 
other  Peloponneaian  port^  worked  its  way  coastwise  to  Korkyra 
and  thenoe  crossed  the  sea  to  the  lapygian  or  Sallentine  cape,  we 
might  well  suppose  that  every  Hellenic  colony  in  southern  Italy^ 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Brentesion  (Brundusium)  which  lay 
to  the  north-west  6[  the  cape,  would  have  been  established  before 
any  attempts  were  made  to  occupy  the  coasts  of  Sicily.  According 
to  Hie  traditional  chronology  the  course  of  Hellenic  colonisation 
reversed  this  natural  order,  and  the  chief  Sicilian  cities  had  been 
established  for  years  when  at  length  Sybaris  was  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  on  a  line  almost  due  west  of 
the  lapygian  promontory.  Ten  years  later,  it  is  said,  an  Achaian 
named  MyskeUos  led  a  colony  to  Eroton,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Syliaris  on  the  mouth  of  the  Aisaros.  But  these  cities  in 
their  turn  sent  out  colonists  to  the  western  coasts  of  the  peninsula. 
The  dates  assigned  to  these  settiements  claim  for  them  a  com- 
paratively modest  antiquity ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  tales  which 
represented  a  vast  number  of  the  Hellenic  colonies  in  Italy  as 
founded  by  the  heroes  returning  from  Troy  were  not  contented 
with  these  humble  limits,  while  they  also  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
later  stories  are  not  more  trustworthy  than  the  earUer. 

Whether  planted  earlier  or  later  than  the  Sicilian  settiements,. 
these  Italian  colonies  soon  attained  to  a  £Eur  greater  prosperity. 
Their  dominion  extended  from  sea  to  sea;  but  their    Worbe- 
predominanoe  was  secured  much  less  by  force  than  by    ^wSiraQd 
the   influence  of  that  civilisation  which  had  been    Kroton. 
moulded  by  the  poetry,  the  worship,  the  tribal  and  in  a  certain 
sense  national  festivals,  of  the  mother  country.    How  long  the 
two  great  cities  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton  had  flourished  before  the 
friendly  feeling  between  them  gave  way  to  furious  hatred,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  the  story  goes  that,  in  the  same  year  which 
witoesBed  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidai  from  Athens,  five 
hundred  of  the  wealthier  citizens  of  Sybaris  fled  for    _, .  „  ^ 
refuge  to  Kroton  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant 
Telys.^    Fear  of  a  power,  which  at  this  time,  it  would  seem,  fiur 
surpassed  that  of  Athens,  had  almost  impelled  the  Krotoniates  to 
snnender  the  fugitives,  when  Pytiiagoras  came  forward  to  denounce 
the  impiety.    (^  hearing  that  his  demand  for  the  exiles  had  been 
rejected,  Telys  advanced  southwards,  and  a  battie  was  fought  in 
which  100,000  Krotoniates  under  the  athlete  MUon  utterly  routed 
^00,000  Sybarites.    Hastening  onwards  after  a  victory  pressed 

^  Herod,  v.  44. 
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without  mercy,  the  conquerors  gtormed  Syharifl,  scattered  ite 
people,  and  destroyed  its  power.  Such  as  escaped  fled  to  Laos 
and  Skidros.  The  result  was  disastrous  not  only  for  Sybaris,  but 
for  the  Italian  Hellenes  generally.  Whether  the  destruction  of 
the  Pythagorean  order  should  be  reckoned  among  the  evils  &U8 
caused,  it  woiild  perhaps  be  rash  to  say. 

The  effect  of  the  ruin  of  Sybaiis  on  the  Greek  world  generally 
was  a  matter  of  greater  moment.  Thus  &t  the  lonians  had  been 
EiEtetsof  the  predominant  race  in  Hellas.  The  prosperity  of 
^ni)?*"*^  Sybaris  and  Kioton  belonged  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
Syboris.  great  Panionic  festiTal  at  Deloe.    Among  the  repre- 

sentatives of  the  several  Ionic  tribes  there  assembled  there  is  no- 
thing to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  filled  the  foremost 
place,  and  Sparta  was  as  yet  scarcely  sensible  of  the  position  which 
the  conditions  of  the  Grreek  world  were  tending  to  secure  to  her. 
In  the  west  the  great  Italian  colonies  had  not  merely  planted 
themselves  firmly  on  the  coast,  but  were  extending  their  influence 
and  their  power  even  over  the  inland  regions  of  the  peninsula. 
The  defeat  of  Kroisos  and  the  fall  of  Sybaris  went  £bi  tovtrards 
changing  the  face  of  things.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  became  subjects 
of  the  Persian  despot.  The  Italian  Greeks  became  less  and  less 
able  to  extend  their  conquests,  or  even  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  the  pressure  of  native  tribes ;  and  henceforth  the  title  of 
Megald  Helks,  the  Magna  Graecia  of  the  Latins,  becomes  confined 
to  a  strip  of  land  running  along  the  coast. 

We  might  have  supposed  that  the  course  followed  by  the 
navigation  of  the  ancient  world  would  have  determined  chrcv- 
The  nologically  the  order  in  which  the  several  settlementa 

SSSj^°  would  be  founded.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Korkyra.  popular  traditions  respecting  the  Hellenic  cities  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  reverse  this  order,  and  the  same  inversion  marks 
the  traditions  of  the  colonies  scattered  along  the  Eastern  shores  of 
the  Ionian  sea.  We  might  have  supposed  that  the  point  from 
which  all  ships  sailing  from  the  Peloponnesos  struck  off*  across  the 
open  water  to  the  Italian  peninsula  would  have  been  chosen  aa  the 
spot  for  the  earliest  settlement  in  this  direction ;  but  Korkyra  ^  is 
said  to  have  been  colonised  about  the  same  time  as  Svracuse,  and 
therefore  some  years  later  than  the  Sicilian  Naxos.  The  stem  and 
rugged  moimtain  country  which  on  the  main  land  rises  to  the 
magnificent  Akrokeraunian  range  furnished,  it  is  true,  no  great 
attraction  for  Hellenic  colonists;  but  Kork]^^  with  its  broad 
plains  and  fertile  valleys  might  have  satisfied  emigrants  who  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  the  rich  soil  of  MessSne.    Severed  from 

I  The  name  is  so  given  on  the  coins  of  the  coloDy. 
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the  mftin  land  by  a  strait  at  its  northern  end  scarcely  wider  than 
that  of  Enripos^  it  still  had  the  adyantage  of  an  insular  position 
against  attach  from  without,  while  its  moderate  size,  not  exceeding 
forty  miles  in  length  by  half  that  distance  in  width,  inyolyed  none 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  settlement  on  a  coast  line  with 
barbarous  and  perhaps  hostile  tribes  in  the  rear.    Nowhere  rising 
to  a  greater  height  than  3,000  feet,  the  highlands  of  the  northern 
end,  which  give  to  the  island  its  modem  name  of  Koruphoi  (Oorfu), 
subside  into  a  broken  and  plain  country,  now  covered  in  great  part 
with  oliye  woods  planted  under  Venetian  rule,  but  capable  of 
yielding  eyeiywhere  abxmdant  harvests  of  grain  and  wine.    Here, 
it  might  be  thought  that  a  colony  would  have  grown  up  which 
we  might  class  among  the  most  peaceful  of  Hellenic  communities : 
hfire  in  &ct  grew  up  perhaps  the  most  turbulent,  if  not  the  most 
ferocious,  of  Greek  societies.    Alliance  with  Athens  did  little  to 
soften  the  violence  of  their  passions ;  and  the  rapid  developement 
of  the  feud  between  the  Korkyiaian  colony  and  the  mother  city  of 
Corinth  may  be  attested  by  the  tradition  tiiat  the  first  naval  battle 
of  the  Greeka  was  fought  by  the  fleets  of  these  two  cities.    We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  this  implacable  enmity 
against  the  mother  city  of  which  the  Oorinthiaus  bitterly  com* 
plained.    It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  had  its  origin  in  jealousies 
of  trade.    The  Korkyraians  had  acquired  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  strait  a  strip  of  land  which  enabled  them  to  anticipate  the 
Corinthians  in  traffic  with  the  Epeirotic  tribes  and  to  protect  their 
own  property  within  strong  fortifications ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  fiict  may  have  determined  the  Corinthians  to  found  their 
colony  of  Ambrakia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arachthos  which  after 
a  due  southward  course  runs  into  the  Ambrakian  gulf  on  its 
northern  shore. 

But  in  spite  of  their  jealousies  joint  colonists  from  Corinth  and 
Korkyra  founded  the  settlement  of  Anaktorion  at  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  Ambrakian  gulf,  on  the  waters  where    j^iq^  ^i^. 
the  fortunes  of  tiie  Boman  world  were  decided  by  the    nies  of  tbo 
victory  of  Octavianus  at  Aktion  (Actium).    Another    and  Korky? 
joint  colony  was  founded  at  Leukas,  now  Santa  Maura,    niuas, 
which  beoune  an  ialand  when,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the 
Leukadians  cut  through  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  city  and 
the  main  land.    The  slaughter  of  the  Akamanian  settiers  who,  it  is 
said,  had  invited  the  new  comers  may  account  for  the  hatred  with 
which  the  neighbouring  tribes  regarded  the  colonies  of  Ambrakia, 
Anaktorion,  and  Leukas.    The  joint  foundation  of  the  two  nor- 
thenunofit  Creek  settlements  on  the  Epeirotic  coast  had  more  im- 
portant results  in  the  later  history  of  Greece.    These  two  Korky- 
iaian colonies  were  founded  the  one  at  ApoUonia  on  the  mouth  of 
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the  Ados  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Eorkyra,  the  other  at  Epi* 
damnos^  about  the  same  distance  still  further  north,  with  the 
Corinthian  Phalios  as  Oildstes.  Oorinth  had  thus  a  technical 
right  of  interference  in  their  affairs,  and  the  exercise  of  this  right 
was  one  of  the  alleged  causes  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

Between  the  coast  extending  from  Leukas  to  Bouthioton 
{opposite  the  northernmost  promontory  of  Korkyra)  and  the 
j^^g^pog^  mountain  range  of  Pindos  lay  a  number  of  tribes, 
nioosand  bume  of  which  were  regarded  as  belonging  in  some 
b^jj^^^"  sort  to  the  Hellenic  stock,  while  others  were  looked 
tribes.  upon  as  mere  barbarians.    Socially  and  morally  they 

stood  probably  on  much  the  same  level.  The  physical  featurea  of 
the  country,  broken  up  throughout  by  hills  and  mountains  with 
mere  glens  or  gaps  but  no  broad  valleys  or  plains  between  them, 
made  the  growth  of  cities  an  impossibility ;  and  even  the  village 
communities  scattered  over  this  wild  region  were  linked  together, 
if  joined  at  aU,  by  the  slenderest  of  bonds.  Of  these  tribes  Ihe 
most  reputable  were  the  Akamanians  who,  though  they  preyed 
upon  each  other,  met  together  near  the  Amphilochian  Aigos  to 
settle  their  disputes,  and,  though  they  tended  their  flocks  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  lacked  the  deep  cunning  and  treachery  which 
gave  to  their  brutal  Aitolian  neighbours  a  decided  advantage  over 
them. 

Of  the  tribes  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Akamaman  tenri- 
tory  we  need  say  but  little.    By  the  southern  Chreeks  they  were 
BmiraiaL        ^Qcluded  uuder  the  common  term  Epeirotai,  or  people 
of  the  main  land :  among  themselves  they  were  distin- 
guished as  Ghaonians,  Thesprotians,  Molossians,  or  by  other  names. 

Beyond  these  Epeirotic  tribes  stretched  to  the  north  and  the 
<east,*  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euxine  seas,  a  vast  region  inhabited 
niYTlanB  d  ^y  races  more  or  less  nearly  akin  to  each  other,  and  aU 
Hakedo-  perhaps  having  some  affinity  with  the  ruder  Hellenic 
nians.  clans.    Of  these  tribes  the  most  prominent  are  the 

Blyrians,  Makedonians,  and  Thrakians,  each  of  these  being  subdi- 
vided into  several  subordinate  tribes,  and  all  exhibiting  character^ 
istics  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  whose  physical  fei^ 
tures  present  an  effectual  barrier  to  political  union  and  the  life  of 
cities.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this  enormous  region  is  occu- 
pied by  mountains  often  savage  in  their  ruggedness  and  almost 
eveiywhere  presenting  impassable  barriers  to  tiie  passage  of  armies. 
At  best  therefore  we  find  the  inhabitants  dwdling  in  village  com- 
munities ;  and  of  some  we  can  scarcely  speak  as  having  attained  to 
any  notions  of  society  whatever.  Of  these  tribes  many  were,  as  they 
sxe  still,  mere  robbers.    Some  made  a  tarade  of  selling  their  chil- 
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diea  for  exportation :  many  more  were  ready  to  hire  themselTeB  out 
as  mercenarieB  and  were  thus  employed  in  mniTitiLimng  the  power 
of  the  most  hateful  of  Greek  despots.  The  more  savage  Ulyrian 
and  Thraldan  clans  tattoed  their  hodies  and  retained  in  the  histo- 
rical ages  that  practice  of  human  sacrifices  which  in  Hellas  he- 
longed  to  a  comparatively  remote  past.  Without  power  of  comhi- 
nation  in  time  of  peace,  they  followed  in  war  the  &shion  which 
sends  forth  mountaineers  like  a  torrent  over  the  land  and  then 
dzawB  them  hack  again  whether  to  reap  the  harvest  or  to  feast  and 
sleep  through  winter.  like  the  war&re  of  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, their  tactics  were  confined  to  a  wild  and  impetuous  rush 
upon  the  enemy.  If  this  failed,  they  could  only  retreat  as  hastily 
as  they  had  advanced.  More  fortunate  in  their  soil  and  in  thepos- 
.seasion  of  oompaiatively  extensive  plains  watered  hy  the  Erigon, 
the  Haliakmon,  and  the  Axios,  the  Makedonians,  altbough  in  the 
time  of  Heiodotoe  they  had  not  yet  extended  their  conquests  to  the 
.sea,  were  still  fiur  in  advance  of  their  neighhours. 

A  few  generations  after  the  time  of  Herodotos  the  Makedomans 
were  to  be  lords  of  Hellas  and  almost  of  the  world ;  but  in  his  own 
day  tiiey  were  not  the  most  formidable  of  the  tribes  to  ,p,^^f^ 
the  north  of  tilie  Eambounian  hills.  In  his  belief^  the* 
Thzakians  might  veith  even  moderate  powers  of  combination  carry 
everything  before  them;  but  there  was  no  fear  of  such  united 
action  on  the  part  of  these  tattoed  savages  whose  roving  and  desul- 
tory war&re  was  only  once  interrupted  by  the  abortive  expedition 
of  the  Odrysian  Sitalkes.^  The  Thrakian  was  a  mere  ruffian  who 
bought  his  wives,  allowed  his  children  to  herd  together  like  beasts, 
-and  then  sold  tiiem  into  slavery.  With  these  habits  was  com- 
bined that  fierce  periodical  excitement  which,  like  the  most  savage 
•of  African  or  Polynesian  tribes  of  our  own  day,  they  were  pleased 
to  call  religious  worship.  The  attraction  of  the  frenzied  rites 
which  were  thus  celebrated  among  the  mountains  whether  on  the 
European  or  the  Asiatic  nde  of  the  Piopontis  wsa  unhappily  not 
confined  to  themselves.  The  madness  spread  westwards  and  south- 
wards, and  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  phases  of  Greek 
social  life. 

The  coast  line  of  the  regions  occupied  by  these  savages  was 
dotted  with  Hellenic  settlements ;  but  Greek  civilisation  brought 
with  it  no  charm  for  Thrakian  tribes.    Foremost  in    ^    .     ... 

..         .ii-rtt.  .  i»i_      wroeic  settle' 

the  enterprise  was,  it  is  said,  the  Euboian  city  wmcn    mentd  ia 
had  founded  the  earliest  colony  in  Sicily,  and  the    '^^^>^'^^^' 
whole  of  the  country  south  of  a  line  drawn  between  Therm^  and 

^  Herod.  ▼.  8.    Thucydides,  ii.  98,     Scrthians. 
7,  sanrts  that  thu  remark  would         ^  Thuc.  ii  96. 
«pply  even  more  strongiy   to  the 
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StBgeiroB  leoeived  the  name  of  OhaUddike  in  attestation  of  her 
actiyily.  This  territory  of  GhaUddike  is  cut  off  from  the  country 
to  the  north  by  a  range  of  mountains  sloping  down  to  two  of  the 
three  peninsulas  which  run  out  into  the  sea  between  the  Theimaic 
and  the  Strymonic  gulfs.  On  the  easternmost  of  these  projections 
called  AktS  the  magnificent  mass  of  Athos,  casting  its  shadow  as 
£Eur  as  the  island  of  Lemnos^  rises  sheer  from  the  coast  to  a  height 
exceeding  six  thousand  feet,  the  ridge  connecting  it  with  the  moun- 
tains at  ^e  base  being  about  half  that  height.  The  intermediate 
peninsula,  though  thickly  wooded  like  that  of  Akte,  still  has  more 
of  open  ground ;  and  on  these  iqpaces  rose  among  other  OhaUddiaa 
cities  the  towns  of  Tor6nd  near  the  end  of  the  peninsula  and  of 
Olynthos  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf.  At  the  neck  of  the 
third  or  Pallenian  peninsula,  whose  earlier  name  of  Phlegra  points 
to  ancient  volcanic  action,  stood  the  Corinthian  city  of  Potidaia, 
while  the  peninsula  itself  contained  SMdne,  MendS,  Sanl^  and 
other  towns. 

Further  yet  to  the  east  we  reach  the  Thrakian  Ghersonesos 
which,  starting  irom  a  base  scarcely  more  than  four  miles  in  width, 
Megarian        stzetches  to  the  southwest  for  fifty  miles  from  the 

the^Ft^  ^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Milesian  cobny  of  Eardia  to  Elaious 
poatifl.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespontos.^    On  the  Euro- 

pean side  of  this  strait  and  of  the  Propontis  lay  the  Aiolic  Sestos, 
and  the  Megarian  settlements  of  Selymbria  and  of  Byzantion,  the 
future  home  of  Roman  emperors  and  Turkish  sultans.  The  fact 
that  a  city  like  Megara  could  thus,  in  the  century  (it  is  said)  pre- 
ceding the  lifetime  of  Solon,  lay  its  hands  on  the  key  to  the  Eiudne 
and  the  Egean,  brings  before  us  a  picture  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  familiar  features  of  later  Athenian  history.  In  the  extension 
of  the  Hellenic  race  along  the  Makedonian  and  Thrakian  coasts  or 
along  the  shores  of  Epeiros,  Blyrikon  and  Sicily,  such  cities  aa 
Ohalkis,  Eretria,  and  Megara  seem  by  comparison  everywhere, 
Athens  nowhere.  We  might  almost  say  that  these  states,  wldch  had 
thus  reached  their  maturity  before  Athens  had  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Peisistratidai,  exhausted  themselves  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  isolated  units,  while  the  strength  of  Athens  was  reserved 
for  the  conflict  which  determined  the  future  course  of  European 
history. 

The  opening  of  Egypt  to  Greek  trade  by  Psammitichos^  gava 
Greek  ^^^  impulse  to  Hellenic  colonisation  in  Africa  which 

ooionisatlon  raised  up  to  the  east  of  the  great  Syrtis  a  city  not  un- 
inAfrio*.  worthy  to  be  the  rival  of  Carthage.  Phiced  on  a 
mountain  terrace  nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  height  and  oommand- 

>  Herod,  v.  BB.  •  Herod,  ii.  178 
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ing  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles  a  vast  sweep  of  the'  sea^  Kyrdne  had 
in  the  loftier  hills  which  rose  hehind  it  a  source  of  wefdth  more 
predoos  than  the  richness  of  the  most  fertile  soil.  With  sonKcsof 
water  even  poor  soils  will  yield  marvellously  under  ^5j^K"<^ 
an  African  sun;  and  that  hoon  was  abundantly  se-  xxrinfi. 
CTued  to  Kyr^nd  by  the  constant  vapours  and  rains  condensed  and 
precipitated  by  these  beneficent  mountains.  With  this  moisture 
the  plains  near  the  sea  yielded  lavish  harvests  of  grain^  while  the 
lower  hills  and  valleys  furnished  never-&iling  pasture.  Nay^  with 
the  differences  of  dimate  between  the  higher  ^id  the  lower  lands, 
the  fruits  were  ripening  and  harvest  was  going  on  all  the  year 
round  -,  and  lastly  in  the  Silphium,  whose  leaves  nourished  cattle 
while  the  stalk  furnished  food  for  men  and  the  root  yielded  a  juice 
highly  valued  in  all  parts  of  Hellas,  Kyrend  had  a  special  source  of 
weal^  which,  in  spite  of  civil  dissensions  and  tumults,  carried  the 
colony  to  a  height  of  prosperity  reached  by  no  other  African  city 
except  Carthage. 

Thus  in  that  fertile  region  which,  lying  between  the  island  of 
Flatea  in  the  east  to  the  settlement  of  Hesperides  (Bengazi)  in  the 
west,  stretched  from  the  coast  to  the  sou^em  moun-    oonflicts 
tain  ranges,^  Greek  colonists  had  a  field  for  enterprise    ^^^!^^^ 
which,  if  persistent,  could  not  fail  to  be  richly  re-    giniana  and 
warded ;  and  conunercially,  it  must  be  admitted  that    *^  Gxeeks. 
these  colonies  were  successful. 

The  lands  which  lay  to  the  west  of  Hesperides  were  manifestly 
regarded  by  Carthage  as  ground  over  which  she  could  suffer  no 
dominion  to  be  established  but  her  own.  She  had  now  Oaieer  of 
been  compelled  to  put  down  Hellenic  incroachments  in  ^3©?*^ 
Africa.  The  same  task  awaited  her  in  Sicily,  calling  sid^. 
for  greater  effarta  on  her  part  and  involving  a  risk  of  mora  serious 
&ilure.  Her  first  conflict  in  that  battle-ground  of  opposing  races 
was  with  the  Spartan  Dorieus  who  had  attempted  to  found  a  set- 
tlement on  the  banks  of  the  Kinyps.  The  history  of  Dorieus  belongs 
to  a  class  of  traditions  which  would  seem  strange  if  ascribed  to  any 
Greek  city  but  Sparta.  But  for  the  ofiOicious  meddling  of  the  ephors 
and  the  senate  ^  Dorieus  would  have  been  king  instead  of  the  mad 
Eleomenes.  Thus  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  he  resolved  to  quit 
Sparta.  With  all  the  high  spirit  of  his  yoimger  brother  the  illus- 
trious Leonidas,  he  sailed  to  Libya  without  asking,  it  is  said,  the 
advice  of  the  Delphian  god ;  and  this  carelessness  was  probably 
regarded  as  fully  explaining  his  expulsion  by  the  Libyan  tribes  in 
alliance  with  Carthage.  Thus  driven  out,  he  returned  to  Sparta, 
and  had  he  chosen  to  remain  there,  he  would  have  been  the  general 

*■  The  land  to  the  south  of  these  moimtainB  Is  deseri 
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in  command  at  ThermopyLu.  But  at  Sparta  he  could  not  rest ;  and 
he  departed;  this  time  after  consultiDg  the  god  at  Belphoi,  to  seek 
a  new  home  in  Sicily.  He  landed  in  that  island  to  find  himself 
opposed  not  only  by  the  people  of  Egesta  but  by  the  full  force  of 
the  Oarthaginians ;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  Dorieus  was 
slain  with  ail  the  other  leaders  of  the  colony  except  Euryleon  who 
with  the  remnant  of  the  army  seized  the  Selinountian  settlement  of 
Minoa,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Akragas^  and  having  rid 
the  city  of  its  tyrant  Peithagoras  made  himself  despot  in  his  stead. 
His  subjects  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  this  measure  of 
freedom^  for  after  a  while  they  put  him  to  death  at  the  very  altar 
of  Zeus  Agondos. 

But  the  rivalry  of  Carthage  had  little  efiect  in  repressing  those 
innate  vices  of  the  Greek  character  which  seemed  to  gain  strength 
7onndation  ^  ^^^^  ^^"  ^®  Greek  colonies  in  ^cily  exhibit 
of  the  generally  the  same  transitions  from  oligarchical  govern- 

dyxuatj  of  ment  to  tyranny  which  mark  the  history  of  the  parent 
Syncose.  country  during  the  generations  preceding  the  Perraaa 
wars.  The  great  power  and  prosperity  attained  by  many  of  these 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  in  spite  of  everlasting  feuds  and  frequent 
revolutions,  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages which  they  enjoyed  in  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the 
physical  resources  of  4;he  country.  Among  the  despots  who  rose 
to  power  in  these  cities  the  most  prominent  was  Gelon,  despot  of 
Syracuse,  and  virtually  master  of  all  Sicily  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  borders  of  Messen^  to  those  of  Akragas. 

When  the  aid  of  this  tyrant  was  sought  against  Xerxes  by  the 
envoys  £rom  Athens  and  Sparta,  Gelon  in  his  reply  expressed,  it  is 
Incroaoti-  said,  his  readiness  to  furnish  themvnth  a  force  such  as 
Q^^  ^  no  other  Greek  state  was  able  to  raise,  and  with  a  wealth 
Oartha-  of  BuppUes  wholly  beyond  the  resources  of  all  the  Greek 

^^SoL  cities  put  together.    But  while  in  return  for  this  aid 

481  B.O.  ke  insisted  on  being  recognised  as  supreme  commander 

of  the  Greek  confederation,  he  took  care,  we  are  told,  to  rebuke 
them  for  the  selfishness  which  now  made  them  his  suppliants, 
when  in  his  time  of  need  they  had  refused  to  help  him  in  his 
efforts  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus  and  drive  the  Carthaginians 
out  of  Sicily.^  If  these  words  point  to  historical  facts,  these  facts 
fully  explain  the  real  reason  for  that  refusal  of  aid  to  the  conti- 
nental Greeks  which  the  tradition  of  the  latter  ascribed  to  their 
own  rejection  of  his  claim  to  the  Hegemony.  The  efforts  of  Gelon 
had  succeeded  in  pushing  the  Carthaginians  back  to  the  west  of  a 
line  drawn  between  the  Gceek  cities  of  Himera  on  the  northern 

>  Herod.  riL  158.    Died.  xi.  90.' 
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-and  Seliiioiis  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  the  island ;  but  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  detaching  these  cities  from  their  friendship  for  or 
tbeir  alliance  "with  Carthage,  a  friendship  shared  frirther  by  th« 
towns  of  Messene  and  Rhegion.^  Within  this  line  the  Cartha- 
ginians retained  only  the  settlements  of  Motye,  Panormos,  and 
Soloeis  (Soluntum) ;  and  although  their  policy  thus  far  had  been 
to  avoid  all  wars  (for  their  contest  with  Borieus  was  the  result  of 
open  aggression  on  his  part),  the  rapid  aggrandisement  of  Gelon 
made  them  fear  that  without  a  vigorous  effort  they  would  lose 
their  hold  even  on  this  western  comer  of  the  island.  The  way 
was  opened  for  such  an  effort  by  those  internal  feuds  among  Greeks 
which  raised  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  growth  of  a  Greek 
nation.  Combination  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  settlers  would  have 
made  them  absolute  masters  of  all  Sicily.  Sustained  and  syste- 
matic action  would  have  secured  the  same  result  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Both  alike  &iled  in  the  conditions  indispensable  for 
pennanent  ascendency,  and  the  end  wa£  the  absorption  of  both  in 
the  dominion  of  imperial  Eome.> 

We  shall  find  that  but  little  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  minute 
details  of  the  battles  fought  during  the  Persian  war  at  Thermopylai, 
Salamis,  Plataiai^  or  Mykale.  We  are  even  less  justi-  ^^  ^^^^ 
fied  in  giving  credit  to  the  narrative  of  the  battle  ofHimera. 
which,  fought,  it  is  said,  on  the  very  day  of  the  fight  *^  ^'^' 
at  Salamia^  left  Gelon  by  the  utter  defeat  of  Hamilkar  master,  for 
the  time,  of  all  Sicily.  Diodoros,  who  like  Herodotos  raised  the 
Carthaginian  army  to  S00,000,  kills  off  half  that  nmnber  on  the 
field  cf  fiimera  where,  seventy  years  later,  the  grandson  of 
Hifunilfar  sacrificed  three  thousand  Hellenic  prisoners,'  while  he 
ascribes  the  result  of  the  conflict  to  a  stratagem  suggested  to  Gelon 
by  some  intercepted  letters  from  the  Selinountians  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian leader.  The  incident  is  in  no  v^ay  unlikely ;  but  the  ground 
seems  to  be  less  firm  when  we  reach  the  tale  which  relates  the 
death  of  Hamilkar.  This  ill-fated  chief,  it  is  said,  was  never  seen 
again  after  the  fight.  Thie  whole  field  was  searched  with  minute 
care  by  the  order  of  Gelon,  but  his  body  could  not  be  found  *,  and 
Herodotos  was  inclined  to  put  faith  in  an  alleged  Carthaginian 
tradition  that  during  the  battle  Hamilkar  stood  by  a  huge  altar  on 
which  he  was  sacrificing  whole  beasts  as  victims,  and  that  on 
seeing  the  day  going  against  him  he  leaped  into  the  consuming 
fires.  The  historian  adds  that  his  countrymen  raised  moniiments 
to  his  memory  in  all  their  colonies  as  well  as  in  Carthage  itself 
lud  worshipped  him  as  a  god.^    If  this  be  true,  it  is  of  itself  con- 

>  Herod,  vii.  165.    Diod.  si.  28.  '  Herod.  >ii.  165.    Diod.  xL  20. 
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dusive  eyidence  that  his  defeat  was  not  so  overwhelming  as  his 
enemies  would  have  it  and  that  on  the  day  of  battle  the  general 
did  something  more  than  roast  flesh  to  appease  the  hunger  of 
Moloch.  It  was  not  the  habit  of  Oarthaginians  to  venerate  men 
who  brought  their  country  to  the  veige  of  ruin.  The  tradition  is 
throughout  disfigured  by  the  vanity  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  As  in 
one  version  of  the  eastern  story  Xerxes  was  suffered  to  reach  the 
Asiatic  shore  with  only  one  solitary  boat,  so  with  Diodoros  a 
single  vessel  reaches  Carthage  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
army  which  Hamilkar  had  conveyed  to  Sicily  in  more  than  two^ 
thousand  ships.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  their  humiliation. 
Carthaginian  envoys  fall  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  Gtelon,  pra3fing  him 
in  the  name  of  humanity  to  have  mercy  upon  them.  His  wife 
Damaretd  plays  the  part  of  queen  Philippa  in  the  scene  between 
Edward  lU.  and  the  buigesses  of  Calais ;  and  the  Carthaginians 
are  pardoned  on  condition  of  paying  2,000  talents  as  the  cost  ot 
the  war  and  building  two  temples  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace' 
might  be  preserved.  Like  men  reprieved  from  a  sentence  of  deatJi,, 
they  accept  these  terms  with  a  gratitude  which  finds  expression  in 
the  gift  to  Damaretd  of  a  golden  crown  200  talents  in  weight.  To* 
complete  the  fiction,  we  are  told  that  Gelon  was  thus  indulgent 
to  the  enemies  whom  he  had  crushed,  because  he  was  anxious  to 
take  part  in  the  continental  war  against  Xerxes;  that,  before  he^ 
could  set  sail,  the  tidings  came  of  the  victory  of  Salamis  and  the 
retreat  of  the  tyrant ;  that  on  receiving  the  news,  he  summoned 
the  citizens  to  appear  armed  in  the  assembly,  and  going  to  that 
assembly  not  only  without  arms  but  even  without  an  upper  gar- 
ment, entered  into  an  elaborate  review  of  his  acts  and  of  the  policy 
by  which  they  had  been  dictated.  No  Greek  despot  had  ever  thus 
thrown  himself  on  the  good  faith  of  his  peoplob  The  Syracusans 
knew  how  to  appreciate  such  confidence,  and  hailed  the  tyrant  by 
acclamation  as  their  benefactor,  their  saviour,  and  their  king.^ 
In  striking  contrast  with  this  extravagant  romance  the  lyric  poet, 
writing  at  a  time  not  many  years  after  the  event,  prays  that  Zeus 
may  put  off  as  long  as  possible  the  conflict  then  impending  with  the 
Carthaginians,  which  he  feels  must  be  a  struggle  for  life  or  death.* 
If  &e  defeated  Hamilkar  was  worshipped  by  his  countrymen, 
Th  tall  f  ^®  victorious  Gelon  deserved  at  least  equal  honours, 
the  Geionian  He  too  WHS  venerated  as  a  hero,  when  a  few  months 
dynarty.  ^f^^  ^^  g^at  triumph  he  died  of  dropsy.  He  had 
desired  that  his  power  should  be  shared  between  his  two  brothers^ 

I  Diod.  xl.  31-26.    It  ia  clear  that  tradition  is  very  modest,  and  there- 

this  story  most  hare  been  invented  fore  probablv  near  to  the  truth, 

after  the  time  of  Herodotos,  accord-  ^  pjo^^  2^^^.  is.  G7.    Ihne,  Bis^ 

ing  to  whom,  vii.  164,  the  Sicilian  tory  of  Rome/n.  23, 
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Hieron  whom  he  had  placed  at  Gela  succeeding  to  the  tTTanny, 
while  Poljzelos  was  to  have  the  military  command.  The  arrange- 
ment was  not  to  Hieron's  mind.  Polyzelos  took  refnge,  it  is  said, 
with  Theron  of  Akragas,  who  by  refusing  to  surrender  him  drew 
•down  on  himself  the  wrath  of  Hieron.  In  short,  after  the  death 
of  Gtelon  the  history  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  falls  hack  into 
the  old  rotmd  of  faction,  revolution,  and  war.  Between  Gelon 
and  Theron  of  Akragas  there  had  heen  a  firm  friendship :  between 
Hieron  and  Thrasydaios  the  son  of  Theron  there  was  a  war  in 
which  the  former  paid  a  high  price  for  his  victory. 
The  death  of  Hieron  a  few  years  later  was  followed 
hj  further  troubles.  His  brother  Thrasyboulos  had  a  rival,  it  is 
flaid,  in  his  nephew  the  son  of  Gelon.  He  met  and  averted  the 
danger  by  corrupting  the  boy,  and  then  gave  full  play  to  his 
vindictive  and  merciless  nature.^  The  result  was  a  revolt  of  his 
subjects  who  besieged  him  in  Ortygia,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  account  of  Diodoros,  compelled  hhn  to  yield  up  his  power. 
Eighteen  years'  only  had  passed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse  when  Thrasyboulos  departed  and  took 
up  his  abode  among  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians,  who  dealt  with 
him  more  mercifully  than  the  Megarians  had  dealt  with  Thrasy- 
daios. We  have  now  to  see  how  and  with  what  results,  on  soil  not 
much  more  promising  at  the  first,  the  seeds  of  law,  order,  and 
freedom  were  sown  at  Athens. 


CHAPTER  JX. 

XABLY  COKSXITUTIOirAI.  HISTOBT  OF  ATHEKS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  constitutions  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  their  common  origin  from  the  primi- 
tive Aryan  household  with  its  absolute  subjection  to  the    Q^j^i^^^g^ 
lather  of  the  family,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  priest    between 
who  alone  could  offer  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  his    ^^^^ 
•deified  ancestors.    But  although  the  theory  of  this    drawn  by 
ancient  fiimilylife  remaioed  intact  in  both,  the  dif-    ^«*^*^^* 
ferenoes  in  the  growth  of  these  two  states  were  wide  indeed.    If 
w^e  may  accept  as  substantially  true  and  fair  the  picture  which 
Perikles  in  his  great  Funeral  Oration  ^  draws  of  the  political  and 

J  Arist.  FoHt.  v.  10,  81.  >  lb.  v.  12,  6.  »  Thnc  ii.  35-46. 
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social  condition  of  Athens  in  his  own  day^  we  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  distinctions  of  time  and  place  go  for 
little  indeed.  All  the  special  characteristics  of  English  polity — 
its  freedom  of  speech^  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves^ 
the  supremacy  of  the  ordinary  courts,  of  law  over  all  functionaries 
witiiout  exception,  the  practical  restriction  of  state  interference  to 
the  protection  of  person  and  property,  the  free  play  given  to  the 
tastes,  £Eincies,  prejudices,  and  caprices  of  individual  citizens — may 
be  seen  in  equal  developement  in  the  polity  of  Athens. 

But,  like  the  constitution  of  England,  the  full  developement  of 
Athenian  democracy  was  the  work  of  ages.  It  was  no  makeshift 
Complicated  hastily  adopted  and  modified  at  haphazard  after  the 
character  fashion  of  some  European  nations  who  expel  kings  and 
Attienian  queens  and  then  sit  down  to  meditate  on  the  forms  of 
oonBtittttton.  government  which  may  best  suit  their  interests  or  their 
femcies.  Like  the  English  constitution,  it  was  the  &uit  of  long  and 
arduous  struggles,  slowly  ripened  as  the  people  awoke  more  and  more 
to  that  consciousness  of  law  and  order  which  can  be  fully  awakened 
only  among  men  who  feel  that  the  law  which  they  obey  is 
their  own  law  and  that  they  obey  it  because  it  aims  more  and 
more  at  being  in  accordance  with  a  justice  and  righteousness  higher 
ihaji  that  of  man.^  Like  the  constitution  of  England  at  once  in 
its  coherence  and  in  its  powers  of  adaptation  to  change  of  circmu- 
stances,  it  carries  us  back  in  the  history  of  its  growth  to  times  of 
which  we  must  candidly  confess  that  we  know  very  little ;  and 
we  must  on  many  matters  be  content  either  to  suspend  our  judge- 
ment or  to  reason  from  signs  which,  as  in  the  early  history  of 
English  polity,  seem  to  point  to  sufficiently  probable  conclusions. 

The  undoubted  existence  down  to  the  time  of  Eleisthenes  (a. 
period  preceding  by  only  a  few  years  the  battle  of  Marathon)  of  a 
Atheu  in  subdivision  by  clans  and  houses  takes  us  back,  as  we 
the  time  of  have  already  seen,  ahnost  to  the  earliest  form  of 
Kieistheaes.  human  society.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  names  which  have  been  variously  assigned  to 
the  Athenian  tribes,  the  evidence  already  reviewed  '  seems  to  leave 
it  certain  that  the  point  of  starting  was  from  the  house  or  fiunily 
upwards,  and  not  from  the  larger  diiision  downwards.  We  have 
here  in  &ct  the  same  growth  as  that  of  the  English  families  into 
tithings,  hundreds,  and  shires,— a  division  which  preceded  and 
survived  the  several  kingdoms  into  which  the  country  was  from 
time  to  time  parcelled  out.'  Nor  can  we  question  that  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  this  grouping  was  one  of  blood  and  of  religion, 
which  could  take  no  reckoning  of  those  who  were  not  sprung  from 

1  Soph.  OiiL  Tyr,  864.  >  Freeman,  Norman  Cbnovef^  voL 

9  Chapter  ii.  L  ch.  iiL  §  2. 
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the  same  stock.  Hence  if  in  later  times  there  were  superadded  to 
the  old  ckn  names  a  farther  political  grouping  which  took  in  the 
whole  country  territorially,  still  this  grouping  would  not  neces- 
sarily embrace  all  its  inhabitants.  All  who  could  not  share  in  the 
gentile  sacrifices  would  be  shut  out ;  and  the  influx  of  strangers 
and  foreigners  would  tend  to  swell  a  population  to  which  the 
existing  social  order  allowed  no  political  rights.  It  was  the 
growth  of  such  a  population  which;  owing  to  conflicts  between  the 
ruling  classes^  determined  the  form  of  Athenian  democracy. 

In  the  Trittys  and  Naukraria  we  haTe  a  classiflcation  which 
dearly  follows  a  downward  course.    The  tribe  must  haVe  been 
organised  before  it  could  be  divided  into  three  portions,    _.   -^. . 
and  the  twelve  Trittyes  obtained  for  the  four  tribes    and  Naa- 
were  tiien  divided  each  into  four  Naukrariai,  forty-    ^^'^'^^ 
eight  in  all.    Solon,  it  is  said,  laid  on  each  of  these  Naukrariai  the 
charge  of  providing  one  ship  for  the  public  service ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  classiflcation  itself  was  devised  by  him 
and  was  thus  designated  from  its  reference  to  the  navy.    But 
if  Heiodotos  be  right  in  saying  that  Kylon  was  removed  from 
aaoctaary  by  the  Prytaneis,  or  presidents,  of  the  Naukraroi,  it 
would  follow  that  the  division  existed  b^ore  the  days  of  Solon 
and  that  the   Naukraroi  were   simply  the   chief  householders 
charged  with  the  levying  and  administration  of  the  taxes  in  each 
district^ 

We  are  still  on  doubtful  ground  when  we  come  to  the  story 
of  the  settlement  of  Athens  as  related  by  Thucydides.^  Of  the 
Theseus  who  is  said  to  have  made  Athens  the  seat  of  _^  ^ 
a  central  government  which  superseded  the  indepen-  of  the  Atuo 
dent  action  of  a  set  of  voluntarily  confederated  boroughs  ^^^i^^ 
or  cities,  our  knowledge  comes  only  from  the  stories  which  tell 
us  of  his  marvellous  childhood,  of  the  discovery  of  his  father's 
weapons  under  the  great  stone,  of  his  battle  with  the  Minotauros 
and  his  stealing  of  Helen,  the  fktal  sister  of  the  Dioskouroi.  Still, 
although  we  may  not  regard  the  narrative  as  history,  we  are  not 
free  to  say  that  no  such  change  ever  took  place.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  it  did.  The  mere  classiflcation  into  Trittyes  and 
Naukrariai  is  of  itself  proof  that  the  need  wm  felt  of  political 
divisions  which  should  run  counter  to  the  religious  and  exclusive 
OQDstitution  of  the  houses  and  dans }  and  this  feeling  is  brought 
out  still  more  prominently  in  the  accounts  of  the  political  changes 

V 

1  The  word  KankraroB  would  thus  charged  with  the  doty  of  trying 

be  only  another  form  of  NaoklSros  in  caBOs  of  onlawftil  admission  into  the 

the  aefise  of  a  hoiueholder,  as  ravAor  Phratries. 

denoted  the  rent  of  a  house,  and  as  '  IL  15. 
the  Naatodikai  were  the  officers 
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attributed  to  Eleisthenes.  There  could  have  been  no  reason  for 
substituting  local  Demoi  for  the  existing  tribes,  if  the  latter  could 
.  have  been  made  as  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  statesman. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Attic  Demoi  into  a  single  state  would 
thus  answer  to  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  several  English  king- 
Bight  of  In-  doms  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  chiefs  of  Weseex. 
*«'™"^'*^*'  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  the  task  was  not 
accomplished  in  a  day,  nor  without  violent  struggles.  The  pro- 
hibition of  intermarriage  which  is  said  to  have  existed  among  some 
of  the  Attic  Demoi  would  point  to  the  jealousy  and  animosity  of 
conmiunities  originally  independent;  nor  must  we  leave  out  of 
sight  such  legends  as  ike  story  of  the  Athenian  Telloe  who  falls  in 
a  battle  between  the  men  of  Eleusis  and  of  Athens  ^  and,  more 
particularly,  the  evidence  of  poems  like  the  Hymn  to  Demet^r  in 
which  Eleusis  is  clearly  still  an  independent  state  and  in  which 
the  Athenians  take  no  part  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother. 
The  strength  of  this  cantonal  feeling  is  further  shown  in  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  country  life  after 
the  Persian  invasion  and  in  the  reluctance  with  which  they  aban- 
doned their  homes  to  take  up  their  quarters  within  the  city  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war.^ 

But  when  we  come  to  the  reforms  of  Theseus,  we  find,  in  place 
of  four  tribes  whose  names  seem  to  have  been  by  no  means  per- 
The  Eapa-  manent,  a  new  division  under  the  three  titles  of  Eupsk- 
mSoLand  *ridai,  Geomoroi,  and  Demiourgoi, — in  other  wo^, 
DemiouTgoi.  the  nobles,  the  yeomen,  and  the  mechanics.'  What- 
ever else  may  be  denoted  by  this  dassification,  it  represents  with 
sufficient  exactness  the  social  order  which  prevailed  for  a  long 
time  both  at  Athens  and  at  Home,  and  which  gave  to  certain 
families  a  preponderance  over  all  other  members  of  the  state. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  relation  to  the  tribes,  we  may 
furly  accept  the  fetct  that  the  substantial  power  in  the  state  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Eupatridai.  The  days  of  kings  had  long  been 
ended.  The  devotion  of  Kodros,  it  is  said,  had  made  the  title  too 
sacred  to  be  borne  by  any  after  him,  as  the  tyranny  of  Tarquin 
had  made  it  too  horrible  to  be  tolerated  at  Bome.  After  him 
there  were,  we  are  told,  archons  for  life,  then  for  ten  years,  and 
then  the  office  was  put  into  commission,  and  a  complicated  con- 
stitution grew  up,  for  which  in  the  earlier  stages  we  have  no 
contemporary  history,  and  to  which  writers  who  lived  after  the 

1  Herod.! 30.  and   clients.      But   he   is   clearly 

3  Thac.  ii.  16.  reasoning  from  Latin  to  Greek  forms ; 

'  Dionysiofl,    ii.    8,    divides   the  and  the  looseness  of  his  argument  is 

Athenians     into     Eupatridai     and  sufficiently  shown  from  his  random 

Agroikoi  or  dependent  cultivatorsi  guesses  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 

answering  to  tlie  Latin  patricians  Latin  Paties. 
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changes  introduced  hj  Aiisteides^  PerikleS;  and  Ephialtes,  ap- 
plied, wheneyer  it  seemed  necessaiy;  the  convenient  method  of 
conjecture. 

But  every  confederation  implies  a  council ;  and  Aryan  history 
generally  furmshes  ample  evidence  that  the  several  comhinations 
of  funilies  into  a  tribe  and  of  tribes  into  a  city  w^ould    —^  ^     ^ 
result  in  a  subordination  of  the  councils  representing    of  Areiopa- 
the  dans  and  houses  to  the  great  council  of  the  state.    ^°^ 
This  council  at  Athens  was  tibat  of  Areiopagos  or  the  hill  of  AreSi 
known  at  £b»t  simply  as  Boule,  the  Gouncil|  whicli  with  the 
magistrates  included  in  it  inherited  the  large  and  undefined  powers 
belonging  of  right  first  to  the  master  of  the  family,  then  to  the 
chief  of  the  dan,  and  lastly  to  the  king.    Of  these  powers  the  most 
sacred,  if  not  the  most  important  to  the  state,  was  that  of  the 
priesthood.    As  tbe  name  and  person  of  the  father  and  the  king 
were  most  closely  associated  witii  the  sacerdotal  idea,  so  the  kingly 
title  both  at  Athens  and  Rome  was  assigned  to  the  officer  charged 
with  the  guardianship  and  direction  of  lie  state  religion ;  and  thus 
the  Roman  Bex  Sacrorum  answered  to  the  Athenian  Archon 
Basileus  whose  jurisdiction  embraced  cases  of  homicide  and  re- 
ligious offences.    Two  other  archons,  belonging  to  the  college  of 
nine,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  on  their  functions  with  Kreon, 
bore  distinctive  titles, — ^the  first,  who  was  also  head  of  the  college, 
being  the  Archon  Eponymos,  as  giving  his  name  to  the  year,  or 
simply  the  Archon,  and  the  Archon  Polemarchos.    Of  these  two 
the  former  settled  all  disputes  arising  from  the  relations  of  the 
family,  the  gens,  and  the  phratria,  while  the  latter  dealt  with  all 
quarrels  between  citizens  and  non-citizens,  and  had  the  command 
«f  the  army  in  war.    All  other  matters  not  restricted  to  these 
were  under  tlie  cognisance  of  the  remaining  six  archons  who  were 
known  as  Thesmothetai,  a  title,  conunon  doubtless  to  all  the  nine, 
which  may  "be  interpreted  by  the  Homeric  description  of  the 
judges  who  receive  and  maintain  the  laws  for  Zeus.^     These 
'Officers  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  became,  on  passing  the 
neoessaiy  test,  permanent  members  of  the  great  council  of  the 
Areiopagos. 

The  whole  course  of  Athenian  history  seems  to  attest  the 
gradual  restriction  of  the  powers  of  .this  body,  which  continued  to 
retain  its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide  long  after  _.  y^_. 
it  had  been  deprived  of  its  legislative  and  administra-  nian  legisla- 
tive functions.  The  basis  of  its  power  was  distinctly  ^^^^ 
religious,  and  &e  power  itself  was  necessarily  exercised  inflexibly. 
It  was  not  competent  for  the  Areiopagos  to  draw  distinctions 

1  n,  I  289. 
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between  the  guilt  of  one  homicidQ  apd  that  of  another.  Theit^ 
could  be  but  one  doom  for  all  who  weie  judged  guilty  of  having 
shed  bloody  whether  they  might  plead  accident  by  way  of  excuse, 
or  urge  provocation  by  way  of  palpating  the  offence.  The  hard- 
ness of  the  Diakonian  laws  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  but  if  we 
give  credit  to  the  tradition^  it  was  a  movement  in  the  way  of 
lenity,  not  of  severity,  when  Drakon  made  the  distinctions  de- 
manded by  equity,  and  ordained  that  the  court  of  the  Ephetai, 
ilfty-one  in  number,  should  sit  in  different  places  to  adjudicate  in 
different  cases  of  homicide  according  to  their  complexion  or  to  the 
plea  urged  by  the  criminal.  If  he  alleged  accident,  he  was  to  be 
tried  at  the  Palladion ;  if  he  pleaded  provocation,  he  was  to  be 
arraigned  at  the  Delphinion  or  consecrated  ground  of  Apollon  and 
Artemis.  The  religious  scruples  which  regarded  one  spot  as  pro- 
fietned  by  acts  which  might  be  lawfully  done  in  another  are  ex- 
hibited still  more  clearly  in  the  rules  which  prescribe  that  a 
person  banished  for  homicide  and  charged  with  a  second  offence  of 
the  like  sort  should  take  his  trial  at  a  place  called  Phreattys  in  a 
boat  hauled  close  in  on  the  shore,  while  the  animism  of  the  earlieat 
forms  of  thought  which  attribute  life  to  all  sensible  objects  ^  is 
•seen  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four  Phylo-basileis  or  tribe-kinga 
who  meet  in  the  Prytaneion  to  try  inanimate  objects  which  haTe 
caused  the  death  of  a  human  being,  and  if  found  gnilty^  to  cast 
them  solemnly  beyond  the  borders  of  the  land. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Eupatridai  exercised  through  this  council 
and  the  College  of  Archons  would  be  both  harsh  and  irksome,  is  no 
^  more  than  what  we  might  expect ;  and  it  was  as  likely 

epiracy  of  that  efforts  to  control  or  change  it  might  come  from 
Kyion.  those  who  wished  to  set  up  a  despotism  as  from  those 

who  wished  to  introduce  a  democracy.  Of  the  attempt  of  Kylon 
to  seize  the  Akropolis,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  former  purpose,  tiie  chief 
importance  lies  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Spartans  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Perikles  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,'  as  it  had  been  employed  in  like  sort  against  Kleisthenes.' 
It  is  as  likely  that  a  vaia  attempt  to  erect  a  despotism  should  have 
been  made  by  Kylon  as  that  the  exploit  should  have  been  achieved 
by  Peisistratos.  But  the  story  itself  is  told  with  singular  contra- 
dictions. In  the  brief  sunmiary  of  Herodotos  Kylon  tries  in  vain 
to  seize  on  the  Akropolis.  When  on  his  fiEulure  he  takes  refuge  at 
the  shrine,  he  is  removed  by  the  Prytaneis  of  the  Naukraroi  on  the 
pledge  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  but  the  covenant  is  disregarded 
by  the  Alkmaionidai  who  put  him  to  death.  In  the  more  Ml  re- 
port of  Thucydides,  Kylon,  aided  by  his  &ther-in-law  Theagenea 


i  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  voL  i.         «  Thnc.  i.  127. 
ch.  ii.  »  Herod,  v.  70. 
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tynnt  of  Megaia,^  succeeds  in  occupying  the  Akropolis^  and  is 
foiled  onlj  by  a  lack  of  the  food  needed  to  withstand  a  long  siege, 
the  blockade  being  intrusted  to  the  nine  archons,  who  at  that  time 
had  virtually^  we  are  told,  the  whole  administration  of  the  state. 
But  according  to  this  version  Kylon  and  his  brother  escaped,  and 
only  his  foUowers  were  slain  in  iriolation  of  the  pledges  given  to 
them.  With  such  evidence  as  this,  we  may  accept  the  fact  of  the 
conspiracy  and  its  failure ;  nor,  although  in  its  details  the  tradition 
is  manifestly  untrustworthy,  can  we  question  that  the  dan  of  the 
Alkmaionidai  were  permanently  tainted  for  their  bad  fidth  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people^  and  that  in  times  of  trouble  they  were  re- 
garded as  men  on  whom  the  divine  wrath  specially  rested  and  who 
might  &ixly  be  treated  as  scape-goats  to  appease  the  snger  of  the 
gods. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AXHEfiiS^  Ain>  THE  SOLOiriAir  useisLATioir. 

Wuh  the  name  of  Solon,  the  son  of  Exekestides,  are  associated 
some  of  the  most  momentous  changes  ever  made  in  Athenian  or 
in  any  other  polity;  and  for  even  some  details  in  Historicfa 
his  work  we  have  indisputable  evidence  in  the  frag-  theti£e*of 
ments  of  his  poems  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Soion. 
Evidence  also  remains  in  the  fragments  of  his  laws ;  but  in  examin- 
ing the  accounts  given  of  his  legislation  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty 
that  later  writers  and  orators  attributed  to  him  many  changes  and 
ascribed  to  him  many  institutions  with  which  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  Hence,  except  when  we  have  positive  statements  of  Solon 
himself,  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  descriptions 
given  of  his  measures  we  are  dealing  rather  with  the  views  of  men 
who  lived  under  very  diflerent  social  and  political  conditions,  than 
with  actual  historical  evidence ;  and  the  conclusions  which  we  are 
most  justified  in  accepting  will  be  those  which  are  most  easily  re- 
conciled with  the  woid^  of  Solon  and  most  in  harmony  with  what 
we  know  of  the  earlier  conditions  of  society  in  Attica  and  Hellas 
generally. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  life  of  Solon  centres  in  the  social  condi* 
tion  of  the  Athenian  people.    If  Drakon  did  something    yg^^  .^^ 
to  soften  the  indiscriminate  severity  of  the  court  of    Athenian 
Aniopagos,  no  heed,  it  would  seem,  was  taken  of  the    p^p^<^« 
frightful  siiflkringB  of  the  classes  who  were  excluded  from  all  share 

^  See  p.  46.    The  date  of  Kylon*8  attempt  is  quite  uncertain. 
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in  the  government.  But  the  only  points  of  leal  importance  whicK 
we  haye  to  determine  are  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  intestine 
disorders  prevalent  in  the  coimtry ;  and  it  is  on  these  points  pre- 
cisely that  complete  information  fails  us.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  words  of  Solon,  we  have  before  us  the  jQict  that  the  men  who 
exercised  power  in  the  state  were  guilty  of  gross  iiljustice  and  of 
violent  robberies  among  themselves,  while  of  the  poor  many  were 
in  chains  and  had  been  sold  away  even  into  foreign  slavery.  Nay, 
in  the  indignant  appeal  which,  after  carrying  out  his  reforms,  Solon 
addresses  to  GS  Melaina,  the  Black  Earth,  as  a  person,  he  spealm  of 
the  land  itself  as  having  been  in  some  way  inslaved  and  as  being 
now  by  himself  set  free,  by  the  removal  of  boundaries  which  had 
been  fixed  in  many  places.  Many  again,  he  adds,  had  through  his 
efibrts  been  redeemed  from  foreign  captivity  and  brought  back  to 
their  ancient  homes,  while  those  who  on  Attic  soil  were  reduced 
to  slavery  and  trembled  before  their  despots  were  now  raised  to  the 
condition  of  freemen.  The  whole  question,  it  is  obvious,  turns  on 
the  meaning  of  the  words  debtor,  creditor,  davery,  freedom,  bound- 
ary and  landmark,  as  used  in  these  passages ;  and  on  this  meaning 
it  is  not  surprising  that  opinions  not  easily  reconciled  should  have 
been  held  by  writers  living  under  later  and  very  different  condi- 
tions of  society,  or  that  these  opinions  should  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree have  received  the  sanction  of  modem  historians. 

On  the  one  side  it  has  been  maintained,  by  those  who  regard 
the  representations  of  Plutarch  as  in  the  main  trustworthy,  that 
Varions  ^^®  system  which  tended  to  reduce  English  freemen  to 

opinions  u  villenage  was  in  the  days  of  Solon  convertimr  the  Attic 
of  this  peasants  into  slaves.    Arrears  of  rent  or  of  produce 

misexy.  payable  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  were  changed  into 

debts,  for  which  the  tenant  was  allowed  by  law  to  pledge  his  own 
body  or  the  bodies  of  his  sisters  or  his  children.  That  the  smaller 
tenures  generally  should  be  heavily  mortgaged  was  a  circum- 
stance, it  is  argued,  not  very  favourable  to  the  reel  prosperity  of 
the  country ;  but  tMs  was  as  nothing  compared  witii  a  practioe 
which  aimed  at  establishing  and  extending  a  servile  class  by  the 
offer  of  loans  which  the  lender  well  knew  would  never  be  repaid 
in  money,  and  for  which  he  soiight  no  other  repayment  than  the 
bodies  of  the  borrowers.  Such  a  state  of  things  must  sooner  or 
later  eat  out  the  life  of  a  nation ;  and  a  legislator,  who  had  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  heart,  could  see  in  it  only  a  plague  to  be 
suppressed  at  all  hazards.  Doubtless  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
Thetes  or  tenants  were,  it  is  maintained,  legitimate  debts,  and  the 
lenders  were  intitled  to  repayment.  The  repudiation  of  the  debts 
must  involve  injustice  to  tiiem ;  but  their  maintenance  would  brings 
with  it  the  destruction  pf  the  whole  people.    The  growth  of  di»» 
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oontezxt  and  ieT)ellion  had  frightened  the  ruling  class )  and  when 
Solon  'WBS  invested  with  something  like  dictatorial  power,  he  used 
it  not  to  make  himself  a  despot,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischief 
at  once  by  introducing  his  Seisachtheia,  or  Kemoyal  of  Burdens, — 
a  measure  which,  it  is  held,  annulled  aU  mortgages  on  land  in 
Aliiens,  restored  to  freedom  all  debtors  who  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery,  provided  the  means  for  recovering  such  as  had  been  sold 
into  foreign  countries,  and  more  particularly  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  by  prohibiting  all  security  for  loans  on  the  body  of  the 
borrower  or  of  his  kinsfolk.  The  losses  of  the  lenders  who  may 
themselves  have  been  indebted  to  others  were,  it  is  said,  in  some 
measure  lessened  or  compensated  by  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,, 
while  the  objections  urged  against  these  measures  are  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  fact  that  the  public  credit  was  not  shaken  and 
that  it  never  again  became  necessary  either  to  debase  the  money 
standard  or  to  repudiate  a  debt. 

This  view,  it  is  maintained  on  the  other  side,  involves  some 
great,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulties.  When  the  distress  of  the 
Atbradan  agriculturists  is  ascribed  definitely  to  debts  _.  _^ 
seeuted  Y^T^ortfs^gf,  the  aBsertion  Ues  o^n  to  the  ^aSS^T 
retort  that  the  secmrity  of  mortgage  can  be  given  only  °^<>rtB»8®- 
by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  distressed  men  of  Attica 
were  not  owners  of  the  land,  but  only  the  cultivatois.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  belief  of  Plutarch  a  large,  if  not  by  far  the 
greater,  part  of  the  popular  distress  arose  &om  the  conditions  of 
land-tenure  imposed  on  the  class  called  Thetee,  or  Hektemorioi,  as 
paying  to  the  owner  one-sixth  portion  of  the  yearly  produce,  and 
that  these  distressed  persons  were  not  proprietors.  Whether  he  is 
speaking  of  the  same  class  when  he  mentions  thoee  who  pledged 
their  persons  for  the  repayment  of  debte,  or  whether  by  the  Ban- 
eistai,  or  money-lenders  or  usurers,  he  supposed  the  landlords  and 
the  landlords  only  to  be  meant,  is  not  so  clear ;  and  when  we  look 
more  closely  into  the  facte  of  the  earliest  social  history  of  Athens,. 
so  &r  as  tiiey  are  known  to  us  at  all,  we  are  confronted  by  two 
grave  difficulties,  the  one  turning  on  the  question  whether  the 
more  modem  idea  of  mortgage  was  so  much  as  known  at  that  time, 
the  other  making  it  necessary  for  us  to  determine  whether  there 
existed  then  a  ckss  of  professed  money-lenders.  It  is  at  the  least 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  imagine  that  capitaliste  could  b& 
found  to  advance  loans  in  money  to  cultivators  of  the  soil  who 
were  unable  to  pay  even  one-sixth  of  the  produce ;  nor  can  we  well 
suppose  that  pressure  caused  simply  by  a  somewhat  excessive  rent 
could  assume  very  formidable  proportions.  If  again  lenders,  being 
landowners,  could  be  found  to  advance  money  to  cultivators  who 
eould  not  pay  to  them  even  one-sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
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49oil,  we  can  bat  wonder  at  the  saperfluity  of  the  loan,  when  the 
failure  of  the  tenant  to  yield  the  stipulated  portion  of  tiie  produce 
involved  in  itself  the  forfeiture  of  his  freedom.    If  on  the  other 
hand  the  landowners  and  the  money-lenders  were  not  the  same 
persons,  tiien  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  douht  that  the  Hektemorioi 
would  never  have  heen  allowed  by  the  landowners  to  pledge  to  pro- 
fessed usurers  their  persons,  the  value  of  which  might  far  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  for  this  would  be  directly  to  defraud  the 
landlord  whose  claim  to  their  bodies  on  failure  to  pay  the  proceeds 
would  be  paramount ;  and  to  make  two  classes  of  men  indebted  to 
two  classes  of  creditors,  (the  Thetes  or  Hektemorioi  being  pledged 
to  the  landowners,  and  the  free  proprietors  of  small  estates  pledged 
to  professional  usurers,)  is  to  multiply  gratuitous  suppositions. 
What  then  were  the  pillars  which  beyond  doubt  Solon  removed 
from  the  land  P    In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  that  they  were 
mortgage  pillars  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  lender  and  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  t^ey  were 
simply  the  boundaries  or  landmarks  which,  whether  in  Attica  or  in 
Latium,  and  throughout  the  Aryan  world  or  even  beyond  its 
limits,  it  was  sacrilege  to  touch.    These  landmarks  represented 
those  ancient  patriarchal  rights  which  received  their  whole  sanction 
from  religion.    That  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  soil  was 
marked  off  by  these  landmarks,  is  asserted  by  Solon  himself.    In 
other  words,  the  Eupatridai  were  still  the  lords  of  almost  all  the 
land ;  and  thus  we  have  on  the  one  side  a  few  heads  of  families  who 
might  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  be  spoken  of  as  despots,  and 
on  the  other  ike  dependents  who  trembled  before  them  but  who  were 
suffered  to  draw  their  livelihood  from  the  soil  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing a  fixed  part  of  the  produce  to  the  lord.    It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  even  this  fixed  payment  marks  a  step  forward  in  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  who  had  started  without  even  t^is  poor 
semblance  of  right.    It  was,  however,  a  mere  semblance  after  all. 
So  long  as  he  could  comply  with  the  terms  imposed  on  him,  he 
might  remain  nominally  free ;  but  his  real  state  was  not  changed. 
The  lord  might  demand  a  laiger  portion  of  the  produce ;  or  a  hard 
season  might  leave  him  unable  to  pay  even  the  sixth  part    In 
either  case,  he  reverted  necessarily  to  the  servile  state  from  which 
he  had  never  been  legally  set  free.    So  long  as  things  continued 
thus,  Solon  might  with  perfect  truth  say  that  the  land  itself  was 
inslaved,  for  the  scanty  class  of  small  proprietors,  even  if  any  sudi 
existed  at  the  time,  would  be  powerless  against  the  Eupatrid  land- 
owners, and  would  be  liable  to  the  same  accidents  which  might  at 
any  moment  make  the  client  once  more  a  slave. 

If  this  be  at  all  a  true  picture  of  the  condition  of  Attica  in  the 
days  of  Sdon,  it  was  obviously  impossible  that  things  could  go  on. 
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iodefimtelj  as  they  ^were.    If  eyen  the  conceesion  which  laised 
the  elaTB  to  the  state  of  the  Hektemorioe  was  wrung^  as  prohahly 
it  was,  from  an  imwilliiig  master,  it  was  certain  that    ^^^^^^^ 
the  man  who  had  gained  this  poor  boon  would  never    snrea  of 
zest  content  in  a  position  which  had  not  even  the    ^^°* 
gnaiantee  of  law  and  which  left  him  at  the  mercy  and  caprice  of  a 
despot  who  might,  if  he  pleased,  sell  him  into  foreign  slavery. 
One  of  two  resnlts  mnst  follow  under  such  circumstanc»8e.    Either 
die  half  emancipated  peasant  must  become  a  free  owner  of  the  soil, 
<xt  he  must  &11  back  into  his  original  subjection.    Here,  then,  in 
<1flftling  with  grievances  which  every  year  must  become  less  and 
less  toleraUe,  Sdon  had  abundant  materials  for  his  Seisachtheia  or 
Belief  Act;  and  the  measures  which  such  a  state  of  things  would 
render  necessary  are  precisely  those  which  seem  to  be  indicated  by 
his  words.    From  all  lands  occupied  by  cultivators  on  condition  of 
yielding  a  portion  of  the  produce  he  removed  the  pillars  which 
marked  tiie  religious  owneriship  of  the  Eupatridai,  and  lightened 
the  burdens  of  the  cultivators  l^  lessening  the  amount  of  produce  or 
money  which  henceforth  took  the  shape  of  a  rent.    In  other  words, 
a  body  of  free  labourers  and  poor  landowners  was  not  so  much 
relieved  of  a  heavy  pressure,  as  for  the  first  time  called  into  being. 
Whether  the  lowering  of  the  currency  attributed  to  Solon  be 
or  be  not  merely  the  idea  of  later  writers,  it  would  seem  that  in 
their  accounts  of  the  relations  of  debtors  with  creditors    j^^^^  ^ 
.  at  the  time  of  the  Seisachtheia  they  transferred  to  the    the  cur- 
Athens  of  Solon  notions  which  belonged  to  a  much    ^^^^* 
later  generation,  and  comprehending  but  faintly  the  tremendous 
power  exercised  by  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil,  concluded  that  the 
relief  which  Solon  gave  was  chiefly  through  the  abolition  or  the 
diminution  of  debts.     The  words  of  Solon  point  rather  to  a 
straggle  between  slavery  and  freedom ;  and  the  tradition  that  it 
was  never  afterwards  found  necessary  to  modify  contracts  or  to  de- 
base the  currency  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  that  his 
work  vras  done  e^ctusUy. 

But  Solon  did  more  than  redress  existing  wrongs.    The  tribes 
with  their  principle  of  religious  association  had  remained  thus  fiEU* 
undisturbed ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  population    jtow  cioni- 
was  not  included  in  any  tribe,  and  it  was  clear  that  if    flcation  of 
the  statesman  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  full  powers    the  Pentako^ 
and  resources  of  the  country,  it  was  indispensably    Jj^fg^^jli^ 
necessary  to  introduce  a  new  classification  which  should    Zeugitai,    ' 
take  in  aU  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  land  without  re-    "^^  ^«*"- 
£erenoe  to  affinities  of  blood  and  be  based  wholly  on  property.  The 
principle  thus  introduced  was  termed  the  timocratic,  and  its  most 
important  political  result  was  that  it  excluded  the  poor  Eupatrid 
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firom  offices  and  honouxs  for  which  richer  dtizeDS  now  became 
eligible  who  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  religious  character  of  the  old 
nobility.    The  Pentdsosiomedininoi,  or  men  whose  annual  income 
was  equal  to  600  medimnoi  (about  700  imperial  bushels)  of  com, 
the  Hippeis  or  Knights  (so  called  as  possessing  sufficient  means  to 
serve  as  horsemen)  who  had  from  300  to  500  medimnoi,  and  the 
Zeugitai;  or  owners  of  a  team  of  oxen,  who  possessed  from  200  to 
300,  paid  a  graduated  income-tax  called  Eisphora,  on  a  capital 
which  for  members  of  the  first  class  was  rated  at  twelve  times, 
for  those  of  the  second  at  ten  times,  and  for  those  of  the  third 
at  five  times  their  yearly  income, — ^the  Pentakosiomedinmos  who- 
had  simply  his  500  bushels  being,  for  instance,  rated  at  600O 
drachmas,  the  Hippeus  with  300  medimnoi  at  3000,  and  the 
Zeugites  of  200  drachmas  at  1000,  or  five  times  his  yearly  income. 
In  the  fourth  or  Thetic  dass,  so  called  as  including,  and  not- 
es consisting  only  of,  the  Thetes,  were  placed  all  citizens  whose 
property  fell  short  of  200  drachmas  a  year.    The  members  of  this, 
the  kigest,  class  in  the  state  vrBie  not  liable  to  the  direct  taxation, 
of  the  Eisphora,  although  they  shared  with  the  men  of  the  wealthier  - 
classes  the  more  permanent  burden  of  indirect  taxation  in  the  fomi 
of  import  duties.    Nor  were  they  called  upon  to  discharge  the  un- 
paid services  of  the  state  called  Leitourgiai,  liturgies,  wlidle  in  war 
they  served  only  as  light-armed  infantry,  or  in  armour  provided  for 
them  by  the  state.    On  the  other  hand,  they  were  ineligible  to  all 
public  offices — the  archonship  and  all  military  commands  being- 
open  only  to  members  of  the  first  class,  while  certain  minor  offices 
might  be  filled  by  the  Hippeis  and  SSeugitai,  the  former  of  whom 
were  bound  to  serve  as  horsemen,  the  latter  as  heavy-armed  in* 
fiintry,  at  their  own  expense.    Thus  in  the  classification  which  ex- 
cluded the  Eupatrid  whose  income  fell  short  of  600  medimnoi  from 
the  high  offices  which  he  regarded  as  his  inalienable  birthright,  the 
spell  of  the  ancient  despotism  of  religion  and  blood  was  broken  ^ 
and  a  further  democratic  element  was  introduced  by  the  law  which^ 
while  it  confined  the  archonship  to  members  of  the  first  class,  lefi 
the  election  of  the  archons  to  the  Heliaia,  or  general  council,  which 
included  not  merely  the  men  of  the  first  three  classes,  but,  as  the 
Eupatrid  would  have  termed  them,  the  rabble  of  the  fourth  class. 
This  law  went  even  further,  making  the  archons  at  the  end  of  their 
year  of  office  directly  accountable  to  the  public  assembly  and  sub- 
ject to  an  impeachment  by  it  in  case  of  misbehaviour. 

The  power  of  this  assembly  vras  strengthened  by  the  institution, 

attributed  to  Solon,  of  the  Probouleutic  Council  of  Four 

leutic        '    Hundred  (in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  for  each. 

CJoandi.         tribe)  who,  like  the  archons,  were  to  be  elected  by 

the  whole  people  frcm  the  first  dass.    This  council,  as  its  n&ma 
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impHee,  was  chaiged  chieflj  Tnth  the  prepttiation  of  matters  to  be 
Ixrouglit  l)efoie  the  assembl j,  with  the  smnmomiig  and  xuanagement 
of  ite  meetiogS;  and  with  the  execution  of  its  decrees. 

Soch^  in  the  main,  seems  to  have  been  the  great  work  of  Solon, 
a  woiriL  accamplished  just  at  a  time  when  attempts  like  those  of 
E jloa  or  Peisistratos,  if  made  at  that  moment,  might  Beiationsbip 
have  crushed  for  ever  the  rising  freedom  of  Athens,  ^^ ^laie 
and  achiered  hy  a  man  who  was  charged  with  mad-  tribes. 
ness  for  not  following  the  example  of  those  who  had  made  them* 
selves  ^rrantB  in  other  Hellenic  cities.  But  Solon  himself  scarcely 
more  than  laid  the  foundations,  and  it  is  a  common  error  which 
ascribes  to  him  developements  of  the  constitution  belonging  to  a 
time  later  even  than  that  of  Eleisthenes.  The  members  of  the 
fourth  and  hj  far  the  largest  class  of  citizens  could  have  no  further 
Tnflnenfft  on  the  conduct  of  affiurs  than  b j  the  check,  probably  not 
always  very  effectual,  which  they  exerdsed  by  electing  the  aichons 
and  wxamining  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But,  more  particu- 
larly, although  a  citizen  of  the  first  class  who  was  not  an  Eupatrid 
was  in  point  of  money  qualification  eligible  for  the  aichonship,  he 
could  be  neither  archon  nor  a  member  of  the  Areiopagoe,  unless  he 
also  belonged  to  a  tribe;  and  as  the Fh)bouleutic  Council  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred,  or  one  hundred  for  each  of  the  tribes,  it 
followed  thai  only  members  of  the  tribes  could  be  elected  to  tiiis 
eoondl,  and  thus  that  the  political  position  of  non-tribal  citizens, 
even  if  they  belonged  to  the  first  class  in  the  timocracy,  was  simply 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  fourth  or  Thetic  dass.  All  timt  the 
Solonian  reform  had  done  was  to  exclude  from  the  archonship  the 
poor  Eupatrid  and  to  admit  to  it  the  nonr-Eupatrid  Pentakosiome- 
dimnos,  if  he  belonged  to  some  tribe ;  but  no  one  who  did  not 
poaseas  the  religious  titie  could  hdd  office,  and  thus  Solon  left  the 
CQDstitution^  as  he  found  it,  practically  oligarchic. 

Over  the  sequel  of  the  career  of  Scdon  tiie  mists  of  oral  tradition 
have  gathered  tidckly.    His  work  as  a  legislator  was  done ;  but 
there  remained  the  fear  that  others  might  destroy  it  or    Later  ymn 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  impair  it  himself.    He    ^  B<^^°°* 
therefore  bound  the  Athenians,  we  are  toM,  by  solemn  oaths  that 
for  ten  years,  or,  as  some  said,  for  a  hundred  years,  they  would 
suffer  no  change  to  be  made  in  his  laws,  and  then,  to  make  it  im- 
poerible  that  this  change  should  come  from  himself,  he  departed  on 
the  long  pilgrimage  which  is  associated  vdth  the  names  of  other 
legislators  as  great  as  himself,  though  less  historicaL    That  he 
visited  £^;ypt  and  Kypros  (Cyprus)  is  proyed  by  his  own  words  y 
but  the  time  of  the  visit  is  undetermined,  and  that  he  cannot  have 
sojourned  with  Amasis,  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  fiact  that  the 
leign  of  AmasiB  began  at  least  a  generation  after  the  legislation  of 

e 
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SolozL^  Not  more  trustworOiy  chionologic&lly  is  the  exquisitely 
lieaatiM  tale  which  relates  ihe  intercourse  of  Solon  -with  uSe 
Lydian  king  Eroisos.  It  is  dear  that  in  the  belief  of  Herodotos 
Solon  yisited  Sardeis  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years  befbie  the 
£aU  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.  The  death  of  Atys  which  marised 
the  turning-point  in  the  unbroken  happiness  of  Eroisoe  was  fol- 
lowed;  after  two  years  only,  by  the  war  with  the  Perman  Gyms; 
and  the  catastrophe  occurred  scarcely  less  than  fiffy  years  after  the 
legislation  of  Solon.  The  story  is  manifestly  a  didactic  legend 
setting  forth  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  time,  ingiaiang  an  f^e 
divine  jealousy  which  hates  and  punishes  pride  and  selfHsatisfaction 
in  mortal  man,  and  virtually  maintainJTig  that  happiness  is  a  state 
which  cannot  be  predicated  of  anyone  before  his  earthly  life  has 
xeached  its  dose. 

The  return  of  Solon  to  Athens  was  not  to  be  followed  by  new 
xefonns  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  The  tide  had  turned* 
VvxrpMm  ^  ^^  struggle  which  ensued  Sobn,  it  is  sud,  fbressw 
of  PbK^J  that  Peisistxatos  must  be  the  conqueror ;  but  he  strove 
dcaOiot  i^  ^^<un  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  combine  against  the 
Solon.  tyranny  with  which  they  were  threatened.    To  no 

purpose  he  stood  in  his  armour  at  the  door  of  his  house,  and  he 
could  but  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  had  done  his 
duty,  and  reply  to  those  who  asked  on  what  he  rdied  to  save  him- 
self from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  '  On  my  old  age.'  Peisb- 
tratoe,  as  the  story  goes,  did  him  no  harm ;  and  the  man  who  had 
done  more  than  any  who  had  gone  before  him  to  make  his  country 
fiee  died  in  peace,  full  of  years  and  witii  a  &me  which  is  the  purer 
for  the  unselfishness  which  refused  to  employ  for  his  own  exalta- 
tion opportunities  greater  than  any  which  fdl  to  the  lot  even  of 
PeiaJstratos  himself. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THB  TYBAJnrr  OP  THB  FEISIBIBAXIDAI. 

Thb  success  of  Peisistratos  is  of  itself  suificient  evidence  of  the 
dow  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  at  Athens.  The  people. 
Blow  growth    which  a  few  generations  later  appears  in  the  satire  of 

oMo  ^^i  ^®  <^i^^<3  po®^  ^1^^^  ^e  giuBe  of  the  rude  and  in- 
at  AtheDB.  tractable  old  man  of  the  l^yx,  now  show  themselves 
apt  disciples  in  that  school  of  indifference  which  Solon  had  branded 
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ss  the  worst  of  d^il  crimee ;  and  the  man  who  has  crufihed  his 
Tivals  may  count  on  their  pefisive  acqtdesoence  under  his  sway. 

In  this  instance  the  successful  plotter  was  supported  by  the 
fiction  ^f  such  it  was)  of  the  Hyperakrians  or  men  of    geijuie  of 
the  hillfl,  whose  part  he  professed  to  take.    As  their    the  Akro. 
champion,  he  aTOwed  (if  we  are  to  follow  the  story    SstnitM. 
•of  Herodotoe)  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  fifom  the    *^^  *-°-  ^') 
hands  of  his  enemies  who  had  £eJlen  upon  him  in  the  country. 
Hastening  to  Athens,  he  pointed  to  the  wounds^  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  himself  and  on  his  mules,  as  attesting  the  truth  of  hie 
tale,  and  prayed  the  people  to  grant  him  a  body-guard  to  protect 
liim.  against  the  weapons  of  the  riyal  fictions.    The  club-hearers 
by  whom  he  was  now  attended  may  soon  have  become  spear- 
bearers  ;  but  in  any  case  the  disguise  was  thrown  off  when  with 
their  hdp  Peisistratoe  seized  the  Akropolis,  and  Megakles  with  the 
Alhmaionida  fled  from  the  city. 

Whaterer  may  be  the  Talue  of  these  details,  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  the  general  statement  of  Herodotoe  that,  haying  thus 
made  himself  master  of  Athens,  PeisiBtratos  ruled  character  of 
wisely  and  well,  without  introducing  a  single  consti-  ^j^^*^" 
tntioaal  change.^  With  sound  instinct  he  perceived  Feisistratoe. 
that  the  Sokmian  fonns  were  sufficiently  oligarchic  in  spirit  to 
suit  his  purposes :  and  Athens,  although  in  the  power  of  a  despot, 
had  the  benefit  of  a  despotism  lightened  as  it  had  been  lightened 
in  no  other  Hellenic  city.  But  although  the  praise  of  Herodotos 
is  confirmed  by  that  of  Thucydidee,'  who  asserts  that  with  no 
direct  impost  beyond  an  income-tax  of  five  per  cent.  Peisistratoe 
and  his  successors  found  means  to  carry  on  wars,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
sacrifices,  and  to  embellish  the  city,  their  wisdom  and  their  other 
qualities  filled  to  make  the  course  of  their  despotism  run  smoothly. 

The  first  disaster,  we  are  told,  was  not  long  in  coming.  They 
owed  their  power  to  Hhe  diyisions  among  the  people,  and  a  coali- 
tion of  the  Pediaian  and  Paralian  factions,  in  other  Ezpnislon 
words,  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  pluns  and  the  sea^  ^f£S!°"^ 
coast,  was  at  once  followed  by  their  expulsion.  But  stratos. 
this  sncoesB  served  only  to  renew  and  whet  the  strife  of  these 
parties,  and  MegaMes,  as  the  head  of  the  Paralians,  oflered  to  restore 
the  exiled  tyrant  on  the  condition  that  the  latter  should  marry  the 
-daughter  of  the  Alhmaionid  chief.  The  terms  were  accepted;  and 
to  insure  the  assent  and  favour  of  the  people,  the  conspirators,  it  is 
said,  obtained  the  services  of  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  the 
P^ionian  tribe,  whom  they  placed  in  full  armour  on  a  chariot,  and 
then  made  proclamation  to  the  citizens  that  they  should  welcome 
PeisistzatoB  whom  Athene  her8(^f  vras  bringing  to  her  own  Akro- 
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polls.  Hastemng  to  the  scene,  they  saw  a  majestic  woman  about 
six  feet  high,  and  taking  her  at  once  to  be  the  Tiigin  goddess,  gaTe 
lier  wonhip  and  received  the  despot.^ 

But  the  curse  which  rested  on  the  house  of  MegaMes  cast  its 
dark  shadow  on  the  mind  of  Peisistratos,  who  resolved  that  the 
^^  marriage  to  which  he  had  consented  should  be  a 

pnisionof'  barren  one;  and  the  discoveiy  of  this  design  led 
pdsisttatofl.  forthwith  to  the  reconciliation  of  MegaMes  with  Ly- 
kouigos,  the  head  of  the  so-called  Pediaian  Deu^ou,  and  to  the 
second  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  who,  it  is  said,  spent  the  next  ten 
years  chiefly  in  the  Euboian  Eretria,'  aiding  Lygdamis  to  establish 
his  despotism  in  Naxos,  and  in  some  way  or  other  helping  Thebes 
and  other  cities. 

The  story  of  his  restoration  implies  3  singular  indifference  and 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  The  invader  occupied 
Final  re-  MaralJion  without  opposition ;  and  when  on  lus  mov^ 
t^^eu.^  ingfrom  that  place  the  Athenians  advanced  against 
sfcratidai.  him,  they  allowed  him  to  fall  upon  them  while  some 
were  dicing  and  others  sleeping  after  their  morning  meaL  The 
sons  of  the  tyrant  rode  towards  Athens,  and  telling  the  citizens 
what  had  happened,  bade  them  go  home.  The  order  was  placidly 
obeyed,  and  for  the  third  time  PeisistratoB  was  master  of  the 
ALkropolis.  He  was  resolved  that  this  time  no  room  should  be  left 
for  the  combinations  which  had  twice  driven  him  away.  Me- 
gaMes with  his  adherents  left  the  country:  the  rest  who  had 
ventured  to  oppose  him  were  compelled  to  give  hostages  in  the 
persons  of  their  children  whom  PeisiBtratos  placed  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  Lygdamis  at  Naxos;  and  the  new  role  was  Anally 
established  by  a  large  force  of  Thrakian  mercenaries. 

For  Peisistiatos  himself  there  were  to  be  no  more  alternations 
of  disaster  and  success.  He  died  tyrant  of  Athens,  three  and 
f27  B.C.  (?)  thirty  years,  it  is  said,  after  the  time  of  his  first  usur- 
pation. His  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchos,  followed, 
we  are  told,  the  example  of  sobriety  and  moderation 
set  by  their  father.  But  their  political  foresight 
failed  to  guard  them  against  dangers  arising  ficom 
their  pleasant  vices;  and  Hipparchos  in  an  evil  hour  sought  to 


Death  of 
Peteistratofl, 
and  snbse- 
qaent  his- 
tory of  his 
bouse. 


*  This  woman,  who  is  called  Phyfi, 
is  said  to  have  become  the  wife  of 
Hipparcboe.  The  contempt  with 
which  Horodotos  stigmatiaes  the 
ailliness  of  tiie  Athenians  for  being 
thus  doped  seems  to  imply  the  ezis^ 
€nce  of  a  general  unbelief  that  mani- 
festations of  the  gods  could  any 
longer  take  place.  If  we  look  to  the 
sairatiTe^  the   stratagem  certainly 


seems  saperfluoos.  If  the  nnion  of 
the  two  factions  had  at  once  brought 
about  the  banishment  of  the  despot, 
nothing  more  than  the  adhesion  of 
one  of  them  to  Peisistratoe  would  be 
needed  to  aocompliah  his  restoration. 
>  The  presence  of  PeisisiTatoB  in 
Naxos  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
Lygdamis  is  asserted  by  Herodotoe, 
L6i. 
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foim  a  shameful  intimacy  with  the  beautiful  Harmodios.  By  way  of 
reyeuge  his  paramour  Aristogeiton  with  a  few  partiBans  deteimiaed 
to  await  the  greater  Panathenaic  festiTal,  heing  sure  that  on  seeing 
the  Uow  struck  the  main  body  of  the  citizens  would  hasten  to  join 
them.  When  the  day  came  and  the  conspirators  drew  near  to 
their  work,  they  were  astonished  to  see  one  of  their  number  talk- 
ing familiarly  with  Hippias,  and  then,  supposing  that  their  design 
was  betrayed,  determixied  that  at  least  the  man  who  had  injured 
them  should  die.  They  found  Hipparchos  near  the  temple  of  the 
■daughters  of  Leos,  and  there  they  killed  him.  Aristogeiton  for 
the  moment  escaped ;  but  Harmodios  was  slain  on  the  spot  by  the 
^niaids  of  the  murdered  man.  Tidings  of  the  disaster  were  soon 
brought  to  Hippias,  who  was  at  the  Kerameikos.  With  great 
presence  of  mind,  he  simply  commanded  the  hoplites  who  with 
shields  and  spears  were  to  take  part  in  the  procession  to  lay  down 
their  aims  and  go  to  a  certain  spot.  The  command  was  obeyed 
under  the  notion  that  their  general  had  something  to  say  to  them ; 
and  the  anns  being  seized  by  the  mercenaries,  8^  citizens  found 
with  daggers  were  set  aside  as  sharing  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  death  of  Hipparchos  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it 
warned  Hippias  that  yet  more  disasters  might  be  in  store  for  him 
«nd  that  he  would  do  well  to  provide  betimes  against  p^j.  ^^ 
the  evil  day.  His  decision  led  to  momentous  conse-  gans  of 
quences  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  of  the  world ;  Hippias. 
and  the  great  struggle  between  Asiatic  despotism  and  western  firee- 
dom  was  at  the  least  hastened  by  his  policy.  His  thoughts  turned  to 
the  Persian  Mng  whose  power  after  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  monarchy 
had  been  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespontos,  and  to  whom 
the  Athenian  settlement  at  Sigeion  had  thus  become  tributary. 
Hippokloe,  the  tyrant  of  Lampsakoe,  was  at  this  time  in  high  favour 
with  the  Persian  king ;  and  ^ough  an  Athenian  might  look  down 
upon  a  Lampsakene,'  Hippias  gladly  gave  his  daughter  ArchedikS  in 
marriage  to  Aiantides,  the  son  of  Hippoklos.  In  Sigeion  then  he 
thought  that  he  might  have  a  safe  refage,  and  in  the  Lampsakene 
despot  he  found  a  friend  through  whom  he  gained  personal  access 
to  die  Persian  king. 

While  Hippias  was  thus  guarding  himself  against  possible 
disasters,  the  intrigues  of  the  Alkmaionidai  were  pre-    j^t^-ngg  ^^ 
paring  the  way  for  the  expulsion  which  he  dreaded,    the  Aik- 
About  ^re  and  thirty  years  before  the  marriage  of    gj^thi^- 
Archedike  the  temple  of  Delphoi  had  been  burnt  by    throw  of 
accident ;  and  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  determined        ^'^'^ 
that  it  should  be  restored  at  the  cost  of  three  hundred  talents,  about 

>  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words  'A^qvcuof  «}y  AafL^ax^i^. 
ThQC.  vL  69. 
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115,000/.  of  our  money,  one  fourth  portion  of  this  to  be  contributed 
by  the  Delphians  themselyes.'  When  at  length  the  money  was 
gathered  together,  the  AXkmaionidai  took  the  contract  for  carrying' 
out  the  designs  of  the  Corinthian  Spintharos ;  but  they  executed 
the  work  with  greater  sumptuousness  than  the  contract  specified, 
and  the  front  of  the  new  temple  instead  of  being  built  with  com- 
mon tufa  shone  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  Parian  marble.  The  Alk- 
maionidai  had  thus  won  for  themselyes  a  lasting  title  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Delphians,  which  according  to  Herodotoa  was  heigh- 
tened by  further  gifts  bestowed  on  the  condition  that  to  all 
Spartans  who  nught  consult  the  oracle  the  answer  should  be 
returned  by  the  Pythia  or  priestess,  '  Athens  must  be  set  free.'  ^ 
Wearied  out  by  the  repetition  of  this  command,  the  Spartans, 
doing  yiolence  to  their  own  inclinations  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
bidding,  sent  Anchimolios  by  sea  with  an  army  which  lauded  at 
Phaleron.  But  Hippias  had  been  forewarned.  With  the  help  of 
a  thousand  Thessalian  horsemen  imder  their  chief  Kineas  he  utterly 
defeated  the  Spartans  on  the  Phalerian  plain,  and  Anchimolios 
found  a  grave  on  Athenian  soiL 

The  attempt  was,  however,  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  under  the 
Spartan  king  Kleomenes,  the  son  of  Ajiaxandridas,  who  invaded 
Tfnaiex-  Attica  by  land,  and,  advancing  to  Athens,  shut  up 
th?Pdsi'  Hippias  within  the  Pelasgic  walL  But  he  had  no  idea 
rtratidaf .  of  a  permanent  blockade,  and  the  besieged  weie  well 
provided  with  food.  A  few  days  more  would  have  seen  the 
departure  of  the  Spartan  force,  when  an  accident  brought  the 
matter  to  an  issue.  The  children  of  Hippias  were  taken  in  the 
attempt  to  smuggle  them  out  of  the  country.  The  tables  were 
effectually  turned,  and  for  the  recovery  of  his  children  Sppias 
agreed  to  leave  Attica  within  five  days.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of 
fifty  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  tyranny  of  Peisi»- 
tratos,  the  last  despot  of  his  house  betook  himself  to  the  refuge 
which  he  had  prepared  on  the  banks  of  the  Seaman- 
dros;  and  a  pillar  on  the  Akropolis  set  forth  for  the 
execration  of  future  ages  the  evil  deeds  of  the  dynasty  and  the 
names  of  all  its  members. 

1  Of  coarse,  ont  of  moneys  received     not  possibly  have  AuuUhed  nearly 
from  pilgrims.    The  little  town  of     80,000/. 
Delphoi  out  of  its  own  resooroes  ooold        '  Herod,  v.  62. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  BBFOBHS  OF  XXBIBIHEirEB. 

The  outward  forms  of  the  Solonian  coDstitution  underwent^  m 
are  told^  littJe  or  no  change  under  the  dynasty  of  Peisistratos.  By 
that  constitution  a  shock  had  heen  given  to  the  re-  ouganiiiaa 
ligiouB  sentiment  which  inyested  the  Eupatridai  with  elements 
an  inoonmiunicahle  dignity.  By  his  timocratic  dassi-  [^Ionian 
fication  Solon  made  property  the  title  to  Athenian  conrtitutioih 
dtizenship  and  insured  to  the  poorest  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
Ekkleoa,  which  elected  the  Archons  as  well  as  the  memhers  of  the 
Probouleutic  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  which  reviewed 
the  administration  of  the  magistrates  at  the  end  of  their  year  of 
office.  But  he  had  not  interfered  with  the  religious  constitution  of 
the  trihes^  phratriai^  and  houses ;  and  while  none  hut  the  memhers 
of  the  first  and  richest  class  of  citizens  were  eligihle  for  the  archon- 
ship,  even  the  richest  had  no  further  political  privileges  than  the 
memhers  of  the  fourth  or  poorest  dass,  unless  they  were  also 
memhers  of  a  tribe.  Hence  the  Archonship,  the  Probouleutic 
Senate^  and  the  Court  of  Areiopagos  were  still  confined  to  the 
sacred  oligarchy  of  the  andent  houses.  All  that  the  main  body  of 
the  people  had  to  do  was  to  elect  the  archons  and  the  senate  from 
the  memhers  of  the  patrician  tribeS;  and  exercise  a  feeble  judidal 
power  on  magistrates  going  out  of  office. 

With  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  the  Solonian  laws^  nominally  at 
least^  resumed  their  force.  But  the  first  fact  whidi  comes  before 
us  is  a  renewal  of  the  strife  which  it  was  the  object  of  iiene^v»i  of 
the  Solonian  constitution  to  put  down, — ^the  contend-  Jj^^efail 
ing  parties  being  the  Alhmaionid  Eleisthenes,  who  was  of  Hli^u. 
popularly  credited  with  the  corruption  of  the  Delphian  ^'^' 
priestees^  and  Isagoras  the  son  of  Tisandros,  a  member  of  a  noble 
honfle,  who  now  appears  on  the  political  stage  for  the  first  time. 
The  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  them  are  not  spedfied ;  but 
when  we  read  that  the  defeated  Eleisthenes  took  the  people  into 
partnenhip,^  or  rather  made  common  cause  with  the  Demos,  and 
that  his  first  act  was  to  substitute  new  tribes  in  place  of  the  old, 
we  feel  that  the  contest  went  to  the  very  foundations  of  social 
order  and  government.  From  Hexodotos  we  learn  only  that  he 
dianged  the  name  of  the  andent  tribes,  and  for  four  substituted 
ten,  each  tribe  having  its  own  Phylarchos  or  chief,  and  eadi  tribe 
being  subdivided  into  ten  Demoi  or  cantons.    Yet  the  new  dassifi-* 

1  Herod,  v.  66. 
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cation  must  have  inyolved  a  new  principle ;  or  else  ihe  opposition 
between  EleiBthenes  and  Isagoras  could  never  haye  aesumed 
formidable  proportions. 

But  if  there  be  any  trutb  in  the  accounts  which  we  haye 
received  of  the  Solonian  constitution,  the  fourth  class  contained 
Keedofa  practically  not  only  all  those  whose  annual  income 
SJJ,^"  fell  short  of  200  drachmas,  but  all  (no  matter  what 
dtiMDs.  their  wealth)  who  were  not  members  of  phratriai  or 

tribes.  To  such  men  wealth,  while  it  added  to  their  civil  burdens, 
brought  no  political  privileges ;  and  the  influx  of  strangers,  allured 
by  Athenian  commerce,  was  constantly  increasing  the  numbers  of 
a  class  which  already  contained  by  £ajr  the  larger  portion  of  the 
population.  Many  of  these  men  would  be  among  the  moat 
intelligent  and  enterprising  in  the  land ;  and  the  discontent  with 
which  they  would  regard  their  exclusion  from  all  civil  offices 
would  be  a  serious  and  growing  danger  to  the  state.  Nor  could 
Kleisthenes  fail  to  see  that  if  he  wished  to  put  out  a  fire  which 
was  always  more  than  smouldering  and  might  at  any  time  burst 
into  furious  flame,  he  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  religious  organ- 
isation which  rendered  all  true  political  growth  impossible.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  do  away  with  the  religious  tribes  as 
political  units,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  larger  number  of  new 
tribes  divided  into  cantons  tsldng  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
Athenian  citizens ;  and  into  this  body  Kleisthenes,  according  to 
the  express  statement  of  Aristotle,*  introduced  many  resident  alieDs 
and  perhaps  slaves. 

Such  a  change,  although  it  might,  as  the  Eleisthenean  proposal 
did,  leave  the  houses  and  phratries  untouched  as  religious  societies 
ThiB  dassi.  founded  on  an  exclusive  worship,  would  be  regarded 
flcaUon  the  by  the  conservative  Eupatrid  as  virtually  a  death- 
opposiUonof  blow  to  the  old  faith.  Nothing  more  is  needed  to  ex- 
^a^gona,  -plBihi  the  vehement  opposition  of  Isagoras ;  nor  can  we 
well  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  proposal  of  this  change 
which  roused  his  antagonism,  and  that  it  was  not  the  rivalry  of 
Isagoras  which  led  Kleisthenes  to  promulgate  his  scheme  as  a  new 
method  of  winning  popularity.  The  struggle  at  Athens  is  re- 
flected in  the  strife  between  ijie  plebeians  and  the  patricians  of 


1  PoKt.  iii.  2,  8.  The  number  of 
|irro6eot,  or  permanently  resident 
foreigners  (passing  strangers  or  tra- 
vellers never  bore  this  name),  was 
very  large  at  Athens.  Of  these 
foreigners  many  became  Athenian 
dtizens,  many  did  not.  What  de- 
termining drcumetanoe  may  have 
brought  abont  the  resnlt  in  each  case, 


it  is  impoeaible  to  say.  Citizeiuhip 
could  at  any  time  be  granted  by  a 
public  vote  of  the  people ;  but  even 
without  this  vote,  wealthy  non- 
freemen,  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  might 
purchase  admission  upon  the  register 
of  some  poor  Demos,  poobably  l^ 
means  of  a  fictitious  adoption.  HisL 
Gr,  iv.  180. 
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Borne,  and  again  between  the  great  fiuniliee  of  the  Qerman  and 
Italian  dtiea  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  guilds  which  grew  up 
around  them. 

While  the  principle  which  avoided  all  unnecessary  interference 
-with  flxiflting  forms  left  a  nominal  existence  to  the  Trittyes  and 
Naukrariai.  the  Prohouleutic  council  of  Four  Hun-    n^  ^     ^, 

-     -         -  •  The  Ck>iinoil 

died  underwent  more  unportant  changes.  To  that  oftiwFiTe 
aasemUy  only  those  citizens  were  eligible  who  be-  Hnndred. 
longed  to  the  first  class  and  were  members  of  one  of  the  four  tribes, 
wbicb  had  each  a  hundred  representatives  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  new  council  of  Five  Hundred,  to  which  all  citizens  were 
eligible,  each  of  the  ten  new  tribes  was  represented  by  fifty  senators, 
-who  seem  now  to  have  been  elected  by  lot. 

By  the  definition  of  Aristotle  those  only  can  be  rightiy  called 
atizensy  who  exercise  in  their  own  persons  a  judidal  as  well  as  a 
legislative  power;*  and  this  judicial  authority  was  TheHeUida 
extended  to  all  the  citizens  by  the  constitution  of  the  and  tbo 
Heliaia,  in  which,  as  we  find  it  in  the  days  of  Perildes,  ^^^^^b'^* 
6000  persons  caUed  Dikastai  or  jurymen,  above  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  were  elected  annually  by  lot  in  the  proportion  of  600  for 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  1000  of  these  being  reserved  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  death  or  absencje  among  the  remaining  6000  who  were 
subdivided  into  ten  decuries  of  600  each.  To  each  man  was 
given  a  ticket  bearing  a  letter  denoting  the  pannel  to  which  he 
vros  assigned,  while  the  distribution  of  the  causes  to  be  tried  by 
the  decuries  was  left  to  the  Thesmothetai  or  six  inferior  archons. 
Thna  no  juryman  knew  until  the  time  of  trial,  in  what  court  or 
imder  what  magistrate  he  might  be  called  upon  to  sit;  and  in  his 
ignorance  lay  the  best  guarantee  that  he  would  approach  without- 
prejudice  the  cause  which  he  was  pledged  by  his  solemn  oath  to 
determine  with  strict  justice  and  truth.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
function  each  decury  was  regarded  as  the  collective  state,  and  like 
the  ^ole  body  of  Six  Thousand  was  called  the  Heliaia.  Thus 
eadi  decision  was  the  dedsion  of  the  people,  and  from  it  there  was 
no  appeal. 

But  the  constitution  which  intrusted  to  the  archons  the  assign- 
ment of  the  causes  to  the  several  Dikasteria,  or  jury-    The 
courts,  insured  the  downMl  of  their  ancient  power.  The    A«JhoM. 
experience  of  these  courts  furnished  a  high  legal  education  to  the 

1  PoSt.  ilL  1,  6.    In  the  republic  asaign  to  the  city  an  exact  Umlt  of 

<if  Andorre  Aristotle  "wdald  find  all  numbers ;  but  he  asserts  distinctly 

that  is  needed  to  oonsdtate  a  Polis ;  that  the  limit  of  a  State  or  Polis  is 

the  idea  of  a  parliament  Hke  that  of  passed  if  it  has  a  population  which 

Great  Britain  would  to  him  have ,  would  be  far  less  than  that  of  Blr* 

appeared  to  involve  impracticable  mingham.    Eih,  Nik.  ix.  10. 
complicatiDDS.    He  could  not  indeed 
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Athenian  citizeDS,  and  the  ezerabe  of  judicial  poorer  liecame  for 
them  more  and  more  a  necassory  oonstitaent  of  their  dyil  liberty, 
while  the  functions  of  the  archon  l>ecame  more  and  more  subordi- 
nate to  thoee  of  the  Heliaia.  Accordingly  in  the  time  of  Perikles 
we  find  the  Dikastai  in  receipt  of  a  certain  fixed^  though  amally 
payment  for  their  seTvices,  while  the  archons  are  amongst  the 
oflicerB  who  are  chosen  by  lot  Under  the  Solomon  constitution 
which  admitted  to  the  archonship  none  but  members  of  tribes  who 
belonged  to  the  wealthiest  dass,  such  a  mode  of  appointment 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  Eupatridai  than  election 
by  the  Ekklesis  in  which  the  poorest  had  their  yote,  though  they 
could  not  be  elected  themselyes.  But  when  aU  offices  of  state  had 
been  thrown  open  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  it  was  dear  that 
selection  by  lot  could  be  applied  to  those  offices  only  which  needed 
on  the  part  of  those  who  filled  them  nothing  more  than  the  common 
honesty  and  average  ability  of  ordinary  citizens.  This  method, 
which  had  value  for  the  poor  as  giying  them  a  chance  of  obtaining- 
offices  to  which  they  were  legally  eligible^  was  never  applied  to 
the  aj^intment  of  the  Strategoi  or  generals,  who  were  always 
chosen  by  show  of  hands  of  the  people  in  the  EUdesia.  The  mere 
&ct  that  it  was  applied  to  the  selection  of  archons  shows  how 
oompletdy  the  relative  positions  of  the  Strategoi  and  the  archon 
Polemarchoe  had  been  reversed  since  the  days  when  Miltiades 
applied  to  EaUimachos  to  dedde  in  &vour  of  battie  on  the  field  of 
Marathon/  and  further  proves  that  their  andent  powers  had  been 
cut  down  to  the  scantiest  measure,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  be, 
when  the  Dikastu  had  incroached  on  their  judidal  ftinctions  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Strategoi  had  taken  tiieir  place  as  military 
leaders  on  the  other. 

The  law  which  made  all  citizens  eligible  to  the  archonship 
dealt  the  deathblow  to  the  predominance  of  the  Areiopagos.  "By 
TheOooitof  the  Solonian  constitution  this  court  remained  strictiy 
▲zeiopagoa.  oligarchical,  while  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Peiaift- 
tratidai  the  archons  by  whom  its  numbers  were  recruited  were 
necessarily  mere  creatures  of  the  tyrant ;  and  so  long  as  only  the 
wealthy  members  of  tribes  could  be  elected  to  the  office,  the 
Areiopagos  would  continue  to  be  the  bulwark  and  garrison  of 


1  It  is  true  that  Herodotoe,  vi.  109, 
speaks  of  Kallimachos  as  haying 
been  chosen  hy  lot :  but  if  it  seema 
impossible  to  oelieve  that  the  Stra- 
tegoi were  elected,  as  they  always 
were,  while  the  Polemarchos,  at  a 
time  when  his  fnnctions  were  the 
same  as  theirs,  was  taken  by  lot,  it 
wonld  follow  that  the  historian  has 
transferred  to  the  year  490  b.c.  the 


political  conditions  of  Atheos  in  his 
own  day. 

Dr.  Cnrtins  (J9uC  Gr,  L  478, 
trans.)  holds  that  the  assertion  of 
Herodotos  mnst  be  oonchisiye  as  to 
the  fact.  It  wonld  be  so  if  Herodo- 
tos had  been  speaking  of  a  time  for 
which  he  had  before  him  awiitteo 
contemporary  history. 
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oligaidiy.  This  character  it  retained  at  the  time  when  PeriMee 
and  Ephialtee  carried  their  measures  of  reform:  but  when  its 
seats  began  to  be  filled  with  archons  who  had  been  chosen  by  lot^ 
the  safegroazdfl  of  its  andent  dignity  ware  taken  away,  and  it 
giadnally  became  merely  a  respectable  assembly  of  average  Athenian 
dtiaens. 

If  these  Yarions  reforms  raised  an  effectnal  barrier  against  the 
abuse  of  political  power  whether  by  the  tribes  or  the  demoi,  there 
remained  a  moje  &rmidable  danger  from  the  over- 
weening  inflnenflfl  which  might  be  exercised  by  mi-        'acmn. 
scnipnlons  indiTidnal  dtLiens.    It  was  troe  that  the  Kleisthenean 
oonstitation  could  not  fEul  to  giye  to  the  main  body  of  the  people 
a  political  education  which  should  build  up  in  them  a  strong 
xeverence  for  the  principle  of  law:  but  there  were  many  in  whom 
this  moral  sense  had  not  been  formed.    The  aliens,  or  slayes  (if 
any  such  there  were)  who  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship,  uid 
the  citizens  generally  of  the  poorest  dass  who  had  been  declared 
eligible  to  high  offices,  would  find  their  interest  in  the  new  order 
of  things;  but  the  changes  welcomed  by  them  would  rouse  no 
feelings  but  those  of  indignation  and  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the 
genuine  Eupatrid  oligarchs.    For  such  men  there  would  be  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  subvert  the  constitution  from 
which  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  constant  incroachments  on 
tiieir  andent  privileges ;  and  if  one  like  Peisistratos  or  Isagoraa 
should  give  the  signal  for  strife,  the  state  could  look  to  the  people 
alone  to  maintain  the  law.    In  other  words,  the  only  way  to  peaco 
and  order  would  lie  through  dvil  war,  in  which  there  would  be 
everything  to  encourage  the  oligarch,  and  very  little  to  inspirit 
their  opponents.    The  difficulty  was  met  by  an  appeal  to  that 
sense  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  people  which  was  soon  to 
make  Athens  pre-eminent  alike  among  all  Hellenic  and  non-Hellenic 
«tateB ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  dtizens  to  dedde,  once  perhaps  in 
each  year^  by  their  secret  and  irresponsible  vote,  whether  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  community  one  of  the  dtizens  should  go  for  a 
definite  period  of  years  iato  an  exile  whidi  involved  ndther  loss  of 
property  nor  dvil  infeuny.    Bat  against  the  abuse  even  of  thia 
power  the  most  jealoua  precautions  were  taken.    No  one  could  be 
sent  into  exile,  unless  at  the  least  6000  votes,  or  in  other  words 
the  votes  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body  of  dtizens,  were  given 
against  him  ^  and  it  was  expressly  provided  by  the  KldstheneaZi 
consrtitntion  that  apart  from  this  secret  vote  of  6000  dtizens  no 
law  should  be  made  against  any  eingld  dtizen,  unless  that  same 
law  were  made  against  all  Athenian  dtizens.    The  result  might 
be  that  a  less  number  than  0000  votes  demanded  the  banishment. 
of  an  indefinite  nrnnber  of  citizens,  and  in  this  case  the  ceremony 
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w^t  for  nothing.  If,  liowever,  more  than  6000  votes  were  given 
against  any  man,  he  received  warning  to  quit  Athens  within  ten 
days ;  but  he  departed  without  civil  disgrace  and  without  lodng 
any  portion  of  his  property.  Thus  without  bloodshed  and  without 
stnfe  the  state  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  a  man  who  might  be 
tempted  to  upset  the  laws  of  his  country;  and  this  relief  was 
obtained  by  a  mode  which  left  no  room  for  the  indulgence  of  pef- 
sonal  ill-wilL  On  the  whole,  the  Athenians  had  no  cause  to  feel 
ashamed  of  a  device  which  had  wrought  fax  more  good  than  harm^ 
and  which  at  the  cost  of  the  least  possible  hardship  to  the  banished 
men  prevented  the  recurrence  of  the  feuds  and  intrigues  which 
had  led  to  the  despotism  of  fonner  days.  No  shame  can  attach  to 
a  practice  certainly  lees  harsh  than  that  which  banishes  pretendara 
from  the  countries  wbose  crowns  they  claim,  and  which  was  so  &r 
from  being  tlie  necessary  fruit  of  democratic  suspicions  and  jealousies 
that  it  fell  into  disuse  just  when  the  government  of  Athens  was 
most  thoroughly  democraticaL 

It  was  this  constitution  with  its  freengpoken  Ekkleaia,  its  per- 
manent Frobouleutic  senate,  and  its  new  military  organisation, 
Bzpnision  which  Isagoras  determined,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
SdBt^MB?  overthrow.  His  oligarchical  instinct  left  him  in  no 
B.0. 609.  doubt  that,  unless  the  impulse  given  by  freedom  of 
speech  and  by  admitting  to  public  offices  all  but  the  poorest  class 
of  citizens  were  speedily  checked,  tiie  result  would  assuredly  be 
the  growth  of  a  popular  sentiment,  which  would  make  the  revival 
of  Eupatrid  ascendancy  a  mere  dream.  Feeling  tiiat  his  resources 
at  Atiiens  were  inadequate  to  the  task,  he  appealed  to  his  friend 
the  Spartan  king  Eleomenes,  wbo  availed  himself  of  the  old  re- 
ligious terrors  inspired  by  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  Alkmaio- 
nidai  for  the  death  of  Eylon  or  his  adherents  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before.  This  tenor  was  still  so  great  that  Eleisthenes  with 
many  Athenian  citizens  was  constrained  to  leave  Athens.  After 
his  departure  Kleomenes,  having  entered  the  city  with  a  small 
force,  drove  out  as  being  under  the  old  curse  seven  himdred 
families  whose  names  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  Isagoras.  In 
his  next  step  he  encountered  an  unexpected  opposition.  The 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  refused  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  Spartan 
king  with  Isagoras  and  his  adherents  took  refuge  in  the  Akropolis. 
But  he  had  no  means  of  withstanding  a  blockade,  and  on  the  third 
day  he  agreed  to  leave  the  city  with  his  Spartan  force.  The 
departure  of  Eleomenes  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  Eleis- 
thenes  and  the  seven  hundred  exiled  frmilies;  but  impelled  by 
the  conviction  that  between  Sparta  and  Athens  there  was  a  deadly 
quarrel,  the  Athenians  made  an  effort  to  anticipate  the  intrigues 
of  Hippias,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Sardeis  to  make  an  independent 
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allianoe  with  the  Pendan  Eisg.  The  envoys  on  being  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  Aitaphernee  were  asked  who  they  were  and 
where  ikej  liyed,  and  were  then  told  that  Daieios  would  admit 
them  to  an  alliance  on  their  giving  him  earth  and  water.  To  this 
demand  of  al)8olute  subjection  the  envoys  gave  an  assent  which  was 
indignantly  repudiated  by  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  dtizens.^ 

But  Eleomenes  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  hope  of  punishing 
the  Athenians.    On  his  retreat  from  the  city  he  took  the  road 
wbich  led  him  by  Plataiai,  a  small  Bdotifm  town    Aiuanoeof 
which  lay  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from    ^{^^^gg, 
Athens  to  the  south  of  the  river  Asopos  on  the  northern    b.o.  mo.  (?) 
slopes  of  Kithairon.    This  town  the  Thebans  claimed  as  their 
latest  colony;'  but  the  Plataians^  who  were  probably  unwilling 
subjects  and  certainly  complained  of  ill-treatment  on  the  part  (A 
the  Thebans,  availed  themselves  eagerly  of  the  presence  of  Eleo- 
menes to  surrender  themselves  and  theb  city  on  condition  of  being 
admitted  among  the  allies  of  Sparta.'    For  the  Spartans  he  felt 
that  the  alliance  had  no  attraction  and  must  be  a  source  of  annoy* 
anoe  and  trouble;  but  he  was  not  unwilling  to  suggest  a  step 
which  should  transfer  this  annoyance  to  Athens  and  lead  perhaps 
to  a  series  of  wars  between  that  city  and  tiie  Theban  confederacy. 
The  distance  of  Sparta  was  alleged  as  a  reason  why  the  Plataians 
should  look  out  for  nearer  allies ;  and  the  Athenians  were  named 
as  those  who  were  best  aUe  to  help  them.    The  counsel  was  fol- 
lowedy  and  some  Plataians  reaching  Athens  during  a  festival  of 
the  twelve  gods  sat  as  suppliants  at  the  altar  and  made  to  the 
Athenians  the  proposals  which  had  been  rejected  by  Eleomenes. 
A  prayer  thus  urged  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  but  the  anticipations 
of  Eleomenes  were  justified  by  the  event    The  alliance  embroiled 
Athens  with  Thebes,  and  did  no  good  ultimately  to  Plataiai 

Foiled  for  the  time  in  his  effi>rts,  Eleomenes  was  not  cast 
down.    Begaiding  the  Eleisthenean  constitution  as  a  personal  in- 
sult to  himself,  he  was  detennined  that  Isagoras  should    Diaoom. 
he  despot  of  Athens.    With  this  view  he  gathered  an    ^^nea 
army  from  all  parts  of  Peloponneeos  and  ananged  with    at  mmaa, 
the  Boiotians  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Attica.    The  latter  ao-> 
cordingly  seized  Hysiai  and  Oinod,  Attic  cantons,  the  one  about 
eight,  the  other  about  twenty  miles  from  Plataiai,  while  the  men 
of  the  Eulxnan  Chalkis  ravaged  other  parts  of  Attica.     The 
punishment  of  these  invaden  the  Athenians  left  to  some  future 
day.    For  the  present  they  marched  to  Eleusis,  which  Eleomenes 
had  reached  with  an  army  from  which  he  carefully  concealed  the 
purpose  of  the  campaign.    The  appearance  of  the  Athenians,  and 
possibly  the  tidings  of  the  Boiotian  invasion  of  Attica  on  the 

1  Herod.  vL  70-78.  3  Thue.  ill.  61.  *  Thnc.  ilL  68. 
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north;  taught  them  what  this  purpose  was ;  and  Eleomenes  found 
that  hifi  opponents  were  not  oon&ied  to  the  Eleisthenean  ooundl 
of  Five  Hundred.  The  Clorinthians,  confessing  that  they  had 
come  on  an  unrighteous  errand^  went  home^  followed  by  the  other 
Spartan  king,  Demaiatos  the  son  of  Ariston. 

The  A^enians  were  now  free  to  turn  their  anns  agiunst  their 
other  enemies.    They  marched  against  the  OhaUddiaos;  but  as 

Tictoiies  ^^J  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  Boiotians  who  were  hastening  to 
of  the  their  aid  at  the  EuripoS;  they  attached  these  first,  and 

oyerth?"  having  inflicted  on  them  a  signal  defeat,  crossed  on 
BoiotiaDB  the  Same  day  into  Euhoia  and  won  another  great 
OhaUddians.  victory  Over  the  ChalMdians.  The  OhalMdians  were 
'•  ^  ^^*  further  punished.  Four  thousand  Athenian  settlers, 
who  under  the  title  of  Eleronchoi  retained  all  their  rights  as 
citisens,  v^ere  placed  on  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  Ohallridian 
ovniers  called  Hippobotai  or  horse-feeders,  and  served  like  the 
Boman  OolonifB  as  a  garrison  in  a  conquered  country. 

Such  were  the  first-fruits  of  Atheoiian  freedom ;  and  contrast* 
ing  this  outbunt  of  warlike  activity  with  tiieir  supineness  under 
WoriiiDB  tiie  Actions  of  the  Eupalrids  and  the  despotiam  of  the 

^^  P^istratidai,  Herodotos  cannot  repress  tiie  utterance 

Atiwniang.  of  his  oonviction  that  liberty  of  speech  is  a  right  good 
thing,  since  the  Athenians  under  their  tyrants  were  in  vrar  no 
better  than  any  of  their  neighbours,  but  oq  being  rid  of  them  rose 
rapidly  to  pre-eminence,  the  reason  being  that  forced  service  for  a 
master  took  away  all  their  spirit,  whereas  on  winning  their  free- 
dom each  man  made  vigorous  efforts  for  himself.^  This  change  in 
the  Athenian  character  excited  no  feelings  of  admiration  in  the 
Thebans,  who  entered  into  an  alliance  wit^  the  Aiginetans.  The 
new  energy  of  Athens  is  seen  in  the  continued  maintenance  of  a 
vrar  with  Thebes  and  Aigina  at  once.  But  it  was  now  dear  to 
the  Spartan  king  and  to  his  countrymen  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  acquiesce  in  the  predominance  of  Sparte ;  that  if  they  retained 
their  freedom,  the  power  of  Athens  would  soon  become  equal  to 
their  own ; '  and  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  providing  the  Athenians 
with  a  tyrant  An  invitation  was,  therefore,  sent  to  Sppias  at 
Kgeion,  to  attend  a  congress  of  the  allies  of  Sparte,  who  were 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  arrival  of  the  exiled  despot. 

The  words  in  which  Herodotos  relates  these  facte  show  not 
merely  that  Sparte  regarded  herself  as  in  some  sort  the  first  city 
Predomi.  in  HeUas,  but  that  among  the  Hellenic  stetes  there 
^^^  were  not  a  few  who  were  disposed  to  look  up  to  her 
HeUas.  as  Buch.    Her  daim  to  supremacy  is  seen  in  the  com- 

plaint that  Athens  was  not  willing  to  acknowledge  it;  and  the 

1  Herod,  v.  78.  »  Heiod.  v.  91. 
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leeognition  of  ihiB  claim  in  certain  qnarteis  is  prored  by  l^e  fiict 
that  the  men  of  OoxinUi  and  other  cities  marched  with  EleomeneB 
to  Eleoflis  even  though  they  did  not  know  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  brought  together.  The  Oongress  now  summouBd 
ezhihhs  Sparta  still  more  clearly  as  in  some  sort  the  head  of  a 
confederacy,  aUe  to  convoke  her  allies  at  will,  yet  not  able  to 
dispense  with  the  debates  in  council  which  implied  their  freedom 
to  accept  or  reject  her  plans.  The  assembly  in  which  Hippias 
appeared  to  plead  the  cause  of  despotism  seems  to  have  gone 
through  all  the  fomialities  needed  to  maintain  the  self-respect  of 
«itiieDB  of  subordinate  but  independent  states. 

The  address  of  the  Spartans  to  the  allies  thus  convoked  was 
brief  after  their  ftehion  luid  to  the  point.  It  candidly  confessed 
iheir  foitty  in  having  been  duped  by  ihe  Pythia  at  oongxenof 
Delphoi,  and  in  having  given  over  the  city  of  Athens  ^^^ 
to  an  ungrateful  Demos,  which  had  already  made  the  b.o.  009. 
Bdotians  and  ChalMdians  feel  the  sting  of  democracy  and  woxdd 
speedily  make  others  fed  it  also }  and  not  less  candidly  it  besought 
the  allies  to  help  them  in  punishing  the  Athenians  and  in  re- 
storing to  Slppias  the  power  which  he  had  lost  The  reply  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Ck)rinthian  SosiMes  is  an  indignant  con- 
demnation of  this  selfish  and  heartless  policy.  'Surely  heaven 
and  earth  are  going  to  change  places/  he  said, '  and  fishes  will  live 
on  land,  and  men  in  the  sea,  now  that  you,  Lakedaimonians,  mean 
to  put  down  free  governments  and  to  restore  in  each  city  that 
most  unrighteous  and  most  bloodthirsty  thing, — ^a  despotism.  If 
you  think  that  a  tyranny  has  a  single  good  feature  to  recommend 
it,  try  it  first  yourselves,  and  then  seek  to  bring  others  to  your 
opinion  about  it.  But  in  point  of  fact  you  have  not  tried  it,  and 
being  religiously  resolved  that  you  never  will  try  it,  you  seek  to 
force  it  upon  others.  Experience  would  have  taught  you  a  more 
wholesome  lesson:  we  have  had  this  experience,  and  we  have 
learnt  this  lesson/  This  moral  is  inforced  by  the  strange  stories 
which  Sosikles  goes  on  to  tell  of  Eypselos  and  Periandros,  the 
memory  of  whose  crimes  made  Ck)rinthians  shudder ;  and  he  ends 
with  Spartan  plainness  of  speech  by  confessing  the  wonder  which 
their  invitation  to  Hippias  had  excited  at  Corinth,  and  the  still 
greater  astonishment  with  which  they  now  heard  the  explanation 
of  a  policy,  in  the  guilt  of  which  the  Corinthians  at  least  were 
reBolved  that  they  would  not  be  partakers.  The  Spartan  in  this 
debate  differed  from  the  Corinthian  only  in  the  clearness  with 
which  he  saw  that  there  was  that  in  Athenian  democracy  which, 
if  not  repressed,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  oligarchical  constitutions 
around  it.  To  this  point  the  Corinthian  had  not  yet  advanced, 
and  he  could  urge  now  as  a  sacred  thing  the  duty  of  not  meddling 
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-with  the  internal  affiun  of  an  autonomoiu  oommtmity^  In  the 
debates  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Oorinthian  deputies  held  a  yeiy  different  language.  Their  eyes 
had  been  opened  in  the  meantime  to  the  radical  antagonism  of  the 
system  in  which  eveiy  citizen  Ib  invested  with  legislatiye  and 
judicial  powers,  and  the  system  in  which  these  powers  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  hereditary  patrician  caste. 

That  the  Oorinthians  would  be  brought  to  see  this  hereafber, 
was  the  gist  of  the  reply  made  by  Hippias.  The  time  was  coming, 
Beturn  of  he  said,  in  which  they  would  &ad  the  Athenians  a 
^ll^^to  thorn  in  their  side.  For  the  present  his  ezhortations 
B.  0.  fi09.  were  thrown  away.  The  allies  protested  unanimously 
against  aU  attempts  to  interfere  with  tiie  internal  administration  of 
any  Hellenic  city ;  and  Hinpias  went  back  disappdnted  to  Sigeion. 
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IBS  PERSIAN  iniTTRE  172a)EB  CTBUS  AND  XAHBTSES. 


fT\HE  Penian  king  by  whose  aid  Hippias  hoped  to  leooyer  his 
JL    lost  power  was  lord  of  a  vast  inheritance  of  conquest.    With- 
in the  compass  of  a  few  years  the  kingdoms  of  the    The  histori- 
Medesy  the  Lydians,  and  the  Egyptians  had  been  ab^    ^(uSonai 
sorbed  into  the  huge  mass  whose  force  was  soon  to  be    Cyrus, 
precipitated  on  the  ill-cemented  confederacy  of  the  Hellenic  tribes. 
If  we  follow  the  popular  chronology,  Peisistratos  made  himself 
despot  at  Athens  at  the  veiy  time  when  Cyrus  founded 
thia  great  empire  by  the  dethronement  of  the  Median 
Astyages.    But  the  figure  of  Cyrus  emerges  only  for  a  time  from 
the  cloud-land  to  which  the  earliest  and  the  latest  scenes  of  his  life 
belong. 

In  the  Tezsion  of  the  tale  which  Herodotos  foUowed,  he  was 
the  grandson  of  the  Median  king  Astyages,  who,  frightened  by  a 
prophecy  that  his  daughter's  child  will  be  his  ruin,  rm.  -^  * 
giTes  the  babe  on  its  birth  to  Haipagos  with  orders  Astyages 
that  it  shall  be  forthwith  sLiin.  By  the  advice  of  his  "dC^^ 
wife  Harpegos,  instead  of  killing  ^e  child,  places  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  royal  herdsmen,  who  carries  it  home.  Finding  that 
his  wife  has  just  given  birth  to  a  dead  in&nt,  the  herdsman  ex- 
poses the  corpse,  and  brings  up  Cyrus  as  his  own  son.  But  his 
hi^  lineage  cannot  be  hidden.  In  the  village  sports  the  boy  plays 
the  king  so  well  that  a  complaint  is  carried  to  Astyages;  and  by  the 
severe  judge  is  found  to  be  the  child  who  had  been  doomed  to  die 
but  who  turns  out  to  be  the  man  bom  to  be  king.  Astyages  is 
awe-struck :  but  nevertheless  he  takes  vengeance  on  Harpagos  by 
inviting  him  to  a  banquet  at  which  he  feasts  on  the  body  of  his 
own  son,  and  his  fears  are  quieted  by  the  soothsayers  who  teU  him 
that  the  election  of  Cyrus  as  king  by  the  village  children  has  ful- 
filled the  prophecy.    Harpagos,  however,  is  resolved  that  there 
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shall  be  a  second  and  a  more  serious  fulfilment;  and  he  drives 
Gyrus  into  the  lehellion  which  ends  in  the  dethronement  of  the 
despot.  To  achieve  this  end  Gyrus,  according  to  the  notion  of  a 
historian  who  is  thinking  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  canton, 
convokes  the  Persian  tribes,  and  holds  forth  the  boon  of  freedom, 
in  other  words,  of  immunity  from  taxation,  if  they  will  break  tlie 
Median  yoke  from  off  their  necks.  The  contrast  of  a  banquet  to 
which  they  are  bidden  after  a  day  spent  in  severe  toil  so  weighs 
with  them,  that  they  at  once  throw  in  their  lot  with  Gyrus  and 
presently  change  their  state  of  oppression  for  the  more  agreeable 
power  of  oppressing  others.  The  latter  part  of  this  story  is  an  in- 
stitutional legend  accounting  for  the  fiscal  immunities  of  the  Persian 
clans.  The  former  is  a  myth  which  reappears,  amongst  many  more, 
in  the  tales  of  Oidipous,  Telephos,  Paris,  Romulus  and  Eemus. 

The  Median  dynasty,  which  ended  with  Astyages,  began,  it  is 
said,  with  Deiokes.  Of  this  Deiokes  we  are  told,  according  to 
The  Bioty  of  tiie  notion  which  regarded  all  the  Persians  as  in- 
Ddokes.  habitants  of  a  single  township,  that,  aiming  from  the 
first  at  despotism,  he  set  himself  to  administer  justice  amongst  the 
lawless  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  having  at  length 
won  a  high  name  for  impartiality  withdrew  himself  from  them  on 
the  plea  tiiat  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  continued  tax  on  his  time. 
The  seven  tribes  or  clans  of  the  Modes  then  meet  in  council  and 
resolve  on  making  Deiokes  their  king.  Their  offer  is  accepted, 
and  Deiokes  at  once  bids  them  build  him  a  palace  with  seven 
concentric  walls,  and  taking  np  his  abode  in  the  centre  becomes 
henceforth  a  cruel  tyrant.  These  seven  walls  have  been  regarded 
by  some  as  having  reference  to  the  seven  Median  tribes:  by 
others  they  are  supposed  to  signify  the  seven  planets,  the  worship 
of  the  sun  being  denoted  by  the  palace  in  the  centre.^  Deiokes 
in  neither  case  retains  any  historical  character :  and  when  we  see 
that  here  also,  in  the  details  which  do  not  belong  to  the  myth, 
we  have  simply  an  institutional  legend  describing  generally  the 
origin  of  despotism,  the  credit  of  the  whole  narrative  is  gone. 
Nay,  this  very  origin  of  Eastern  monarchy  is  described  not  as  it 
>  would  be  conceived  by  the  Medes,  but  as  it  would  present  itself 
to  Greeks  acquainted  only  with  the  arte  by  which  their  own 
tyrante  had  worked  their  way  to  power.  The  turbulence  and 
&ctiousnees  of  the  Median  tribes  in  their  small  cantons,  the  rigid 
justice  under  which  Deiokes  masks  the  object  steadily  aimed  at 
from  the  first,  the  care  which  he  takes,  as  soon  as  the  offer  of  king- 
ship is  made  to  him,  to  build  himself  a  stronghold  and  surroimd 
his  person  with  a  body-guard,  are  all  features  which  belong  to  the 
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histoTy  of  Qre&k  lather  than  of  Oriental  despots.  The  Greek  ideal 
is  still  further  shown  in  the  ascription  to  Deiokes  of  a  severe, 
laborious,  and  impartial  administration  which  prohably  no  Asiatic 
gOTemment  ever  sought  to  realise.  Thus  of  Deiokes  himself  and  of 
the  incidents  of  his  life  we  know  nothing ;  and  at  the  utmost  the 
whole  story  can  he  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  tradition  indi- 
cating some  change  in  the  political  relations  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Assyrians,  though  whether  this  change  involved  the  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Nineveh  or  was  merely  the  revolt  of  some  mountain 
tribes,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  According  to  Herodotos '  Nineveh 
itself  had  undergone  no  disaster,  when  Phraortes,  the  son  of  Dei- 
okes, after  a  reign  of  two  and  twenty  years  met  his  death  before  its 
walls.  'Pf'ft  successor  Kyazares  sought,  it  is  said,  to  avenge  his 
father  by  f^;ain  besiegiug  Nineveh,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon 
or  interrupt  the  blockade  owing  to  an  irruption  of  Scythians,  who 
had  chased  Ihe  Eimmerians  out  of  Europe.^ 

It  may  possibly  have  been  before  this  inroad  that  the  cause  of 
quarrel  arose  between  Eyaxares  the  Median  king  and  Alyattes  the 
&ther  of  Eroisos.  Herodotos  tells  us  that  some  fugi-  g^^j^,^ 
tive  Scythians  found  their  way  into  the  Median  terri-  invasion  of 
tory,  where  they  were  well  treated  by  the  king  as  long  *^®^**- 
as  lliey  brought  the  tribute  imposed  on  their  captures  in  hunting. 
The  hfiffsh  punishment  with  which  an  accidental  ftdlure  was  visited 
led  the  Scythians,  first,  to  place  on  the  banquet  board  before  the  king 
the  limbs  of  one  of  the  Median  youths  who  had  been  sent  to  them 
to  be  taught  archery,  and  then  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  their 
revenge  by  taking  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Lydian  king.  Alyattes 
gave  them  shelter,  and  even  refused  to  yield  them  up  at  the  request 
of  Kyazares.  The  war  which  ensued  lasted,  it  is  said,  for  six 
years,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  partly  by  an  eclipse  which  took 
place  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  and  in  part  by  the  mediation  of 
Lahynetos  king  of  Babylon  and  the  Kilikian  chief  Syennesis. 
These  sovereigns  determined  that  the  doubtful  reconciliation  should 
he  strengthened  by  a  marriage  between  Aryenis  the  daughter  of 
Alyattes  and  Astyages  the  heir  to  the  Median  throne.  While  the 
Median  dynasty  was  thus  connected  with  that  of  Lydia,  the  alli- 
ance with  Babylon  was  cemented,  according  to  Berosos,  by  the 
marriage  of  Nebucadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  with  Amuhia 
the  daughter  of  Eyaxares.  Thus  Eroisos  became  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Astyages,  and  Ajstyages  the  brother-in-law  of  Nebucadnez- 
zar. The  chain  might  well  have  been  deemed  strong:  but  the 
links  broke,  and  left  to  the  brother-in-law  of  Astyages  tiie  duty  of 
avenging  him, — a  duty  which  seems  not  to  have  troubled  Nebucad-* 

1  i.  102.  »  Herod.  L  108. 
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nezzar,  but  wMch,  if  we  are  to  believe  Herodotoe;  was  to  Etoiaoa 
the  strongest  motiye  for  measuiing  his  strength  against  that  of  the 
Persian  Mng.^  For  Kyaxares  himself  the  troubles  of  the  Scythiaa 
inroad  were  followed,  if  we  may  believe  the  story,  by  a  brilliant 
triumph  when  with  the  aid  of  the  Babylonian  Nabopolassar  he  over- 
threw the  ancient  dynasiy  of  the  Assyrian  kings  and  made  Nineveh 
a  dependency  of  the  sovereigns  of  Media.  Over  the  vast  teiritoiy 
thus  brought  under  Median  rule  the  Persian  king  became  the  lord, 
on  the  ending  of  the  struggle  which  is  described  as  the  war  between 
Gyrus  and  Ajstyages. 

The  supremacy  in  Asia  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  hug 
whose  chi^  strength  lay  in  that  comparatively  small  country  which 
FhjBfoia  still  bears  the  name  of  Ears  or  Farsistan.  This  was 
^fS^I^  the  home  of  the  dominant  tribe  in  Iran  or  the  land  of 
Fkoper.  the  Aryans,  a  term  already  used  in  an  indefinitely 

contracted  meaning.  By  Herodotos  this  region  is  called  a  scanty 
and  rugged  land,' — a  description  not  altogether  unbefitting  a 
country  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  hot  district  or  strip  of 
plain  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  line,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  high  plateau  formed  by  the  continuation  of  the 
mountain-system,  which,  having  furnished  a  boundary  to  the  Meso- 
potamian  plain,  turns  eastwards  and  broadens  out  into  the  high 
land  of  Persia  Proper.  Of  the  whole  of  this  country  it  may  be  said 
that  where  there  is  water,  there  is  fertility ;  but  much  that  is  now 
desert  was  doubtless  rich  in  grass  and  fruite  in  the  days  when  Cyrus 
is  said  to  have  warned  his  people  that,  if  they  migrated  to  a 
wealthier  soil,  they  must  bid  &rewell  to  their  supremacy  among- 
the  nations.  Strong  in  a  mountain-barrier  pierced  by  astonishingly 
precipitous  gorges  along  which  roads  wind  in  zigzag  or  are  thrown 
across  forious  torrents  on  bridges  of  a  single  span,  this  beautiful  or 
desolate  land  was  not  rich  in  the  number  of  its  cities.  Near  Mur> 
gab,  about  sixty  miles  aJmost  due  north  of  Shiraz,  are  the  ruins  of 
Pasargadai,  probably  in  its  original  form  Parsargherd  or  the  castle 
of  the  Persians.'  On  a  larger  plain,  about  half-way  between  these 
two  towns,  rose  the  second  capital  Persepolis.  Qlie  two  streams 
by  which  this  plain  is  watered  maintain  the  exquisite  verdure 
which  a  supply  of  water  never  fails  to  produce  in  Persia.  But 
rugged  in  parts  and  sterile  as  this  plateau  may  be,  it  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  vast  region  which  at  a  height  varying  between 
COOO  and  6000  feet  extends  from  the  Zagros  and  Elburz  ranges  on 

^  Herod,  i.  73.  well  as  with  the  Latinised  names 
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the  west  and  norl^  over  an  area  of  1100  by  600  miles  to  the  Suli- 
man  and  Hala  monntainfl  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  to  the  great 
coast  chain  which  continues  Hie  plateau  of  Persia  Proper  almost  as 
fir  as  ilie  Indus.  Of  this  immense  region^  nearly  two-thirds  are 
absolute  desert,  in  which  the  insignificant  streams  fail  before  the 
summer  beats  instead  of  affording  nourishment  to  yegetation.  In 
such  a  country  the  habits  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
wiU  naturally  be  nomadic;  and  the  fresher  pastures  aiui  more 
genial  climate  of  the  hills  and  valleys  about  Ekbatana  would  draw 
many  a  roving  dan  with  their  herds  and  tents  from  regions  scorched 
by  a  beat  which  left  them  no  water. 

Into  the  vast  empire  ruled  by  the  lord  of  these  Aryan  tribes 
there  was  now  to  be  absorbed  another  kingdom  which  had  grown 
up  to  great  power  and  splendour  on  the  west  of  the  __  j,^j^ 
river  Halys,  the  stream  which,  flowing  from  the  Tauros  and  Lydian 
xange,  dischaiges  itself  into  the  Euxine  about  sixty  ^^y^*"***"- 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Sin6pS.  This  stream 
was  the  boundary,  which  separated  tlie  Semitic  inhabitants  of  Asia 
3finor  on  its  eastern  side  from  the  non-Hellenic  nations  on  the 
west,  who  acknowledged  a  certain  brotherhood  not  only  between 
themselves  but  with  tlie  Thraldan  tribes  beyond  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Gbersonese.  The  conquests  which  had  brought  the  Lydian 
king  thus  far  placed  him  in  dangerous  proximity  with  a  power  not 
lees  aggressive  and  more  formidable  than  bis  own.  By  a  strange 
coincidence  (if  any  trust  at  all  may  be  placed  on  tlie  narrative)  the 
dynasty  represented  by  Eroisos  the  last  Lydian  king  had  supplanted 
the  ancient  line  of  the  Herakleidai  (whatever  this  name  may  mean) 
about  the  same  time  when  the  Median  power  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence of  t^e  Assyrian  empire.  But  tlie  relations  which  existed 
between  Kroisoe  and  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  imparted  to  the 
catastrophe  at  Sardeis  a  significance  altogether  beyond  that  which 
could  be  attached  to  the  mere  transference  of  power  from  the 
despot  Astyages  to  the  despot  Gyrus. 

The  Lydian  kingdom  had  grown  up  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  number  of  tribes,  between  most  or  perhaps  all  of  whom  there 
existed  some  sort  of  aflSnity.    These  tribes,  whatever    q^^^-jj- 
may  have  been  their  origin,  were  spread  over  a  region    of  aom 
of  whoee  loveliness  Herodotoe  speaks  with  a  proud    *^^' 
enthusiasm.    Tbe  beauty  of  climate,  the  richness  of  soil,  and  the 
splendour  of  scenery  which  made  Ionia  for  him  the  most  delightful 
of  all  earthly  landa,^  were  not  confined  to  the  exquisite  valleys  in 
which  for  tiie  most  part  the  Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
bad  fixed  their  homes ;  and  the  only  drawback  even  to  the  colder 

1  Herod,  i.  UZ 
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parts  of  this  yast  penmsulu  was  that,  while  they  yielded  grain, 
fruits^  and  cattle,  they  would  not  produce  the  olive.  These  colder 
parts  lay  on  the  large  central  plain  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of 
Tauros  which,  starting  from  the  Ohelidonian  or  southeastern  pro- 
montoiy  of  Lykia,  extends  its  huge  mountain-harrier  to  the  north 
of  the  'K'ililrifi.n  country,  until  its  chain  is  broken  by  the  Euphrates 
a  little  below  the  point  where  this  stream  receives  the  waters  ci 
the  Eappadokian  Melas  or  black  river.  This  great  plateau  runs 
off  towards  the  north,  west,  and  south,  into  a  broken  country 
whence  the  mountains  slope  down  to  the  sea,  bearing  in  their 
valleys  the  streams  which  keep  up  its  perpetual  freshness.  Stretch- 
ing in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
the  mountains  of  Ida,  Gargaros,  Plakos,  and  Temnos  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  lands  through  which  the  Ghranikos,  Aise- 
pos,  and  Rhyndakos  find  their  way  into  the  Propontis  or  sea  of 
Marmora.  Striking  to  the  southeast  from  Mount  Tenmos  until  it 
meets  the  range  of  Tauros  runs  a  mountain  chain  which  sends  out 
to  the  southwest  a  series  of  ridges  between  which  lie  the  most 
celebrated  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  each  watered  by  its  own  stream 
and  its  tributaries.  In  the  triangle  formed  by  the  mountains  of 
Gargaros  and  Temnos  on  the  north  and  mount  Pelekas  on  the 
sou^,  the  streams  of  E^aikos  and  Eu^os  flow  into  the  Elaiatic 
gulf  between  Elaia  and  PitanS,  the  latter  place  being  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  rocks  of  Argennoussai  (disastrous  in  later 
Athenian  histoiy),  opposite  to  the  southeastern  promontory  of 
Lesbos.  Again  between  mount  Pelekas  on  the  north  and  the 
mountains  of  Sipylos  and  Tmolos  on  the  south  lies  the  valley  of 
the  Hermos  which,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  citadel  of  Sai^ 
deis,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Paktolos,  and  flowing  westward 
pest  the  Sipylan  Magnesia,  turns  to  the  south  near  the  city  of  Tem- 
nos and  runs  into  the  Egean  about  midway  between  Smyrna  and 
Phokaia.  To  the  east  of  Smyrna  rise  the  heights  of  Olympos  and 
Drakon,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  westward  extension  of  mount 
Tmolos,  between  which  and  mount  Messogis  the  Kaystros  finds 
its  way  to  the  sea  hard  by  Ephesos  and  about  ten  nules  to  the  east 
of  Kolophon.  Finally  beneath  the  southern  slopes  of  Messogis  the 
winding  Maiandros,  having  received  not  far  from  Tralleis  the 
waters  of  the  Marsyas,  goes  on  its  westward  way  until,  a  little 
below  the  Maiandrian  Magnesia,  it  turns  like  the  Hermos  to  the 
south,  and  running  by  Thymbria  and  Myous  on  its  left  bank  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  gulf  which  bears  its  name,  precisely  opposite 
to  the  promontory  of  IVfiletos.  From  this  point  stretch  to  westward 
the  Latmian  hills  where,  as  the  tale  went,  SelenS  came  to  gaze  upon 
Endymion  in  his  dreamless  sleep.  Thus  each  between  its  mountain- 
walls,  the  four  streams,  Kukos,  Hermos,  E^ystros,  and  Maiandros, 
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foUow  oomsee  which  may  roughly  he  regarded  as  parallel,  through 
lands  than  which  few  are  richer  in  their  wealth  of  historical  asso- 
ciation. Bound  the  ruins  of  Sardeis  gather  the  recollections  not 
only  of  the  great  Lydian  kingdom  hut  of  the  Tisionary  conversations 
between  Eroisos  and  the  illustrious  Athenian  law-giver,  while 
£(om  Ahydos  on  the  north  to  the  promontory  of  Kynossema,  facing 
the  seaborn  island  of  Rhodes,  every  hay  and  headland  of  this 
glorious  coast  brings  before  us  some  name  sacred  j&om  its  ancient 
memories,  not  the  least  among  theso  being  the  birthplace  of  Hero- 
dotos,  and  among  the  greatest  that  spot  on  the  seashore  beneath 
the  heights  of  MykalS  where,  as  fame  would  have  it,  the  fleet  of 
the  barbarian  was  shattered  at  the  very  time  when  Mardonios 
underwent  his  doom  at  Plataiai. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  of'  the  dynasty  of  Lydian 
kings  which  came  to  an  end  with  Kroisos  we  have  no  contemporary 
history  whatever.  The  HeraMeid  dynasty  of  Lydia  The  Lydian 
ends  with  Kandaules  of  whom  Herodotos  speaks  as  dynasties. 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  wholly  different  name  oi  Myrtilos. 
five  centuries  had  passed  away  while  these  kings  reigned  in  an 
unintemipted  succession  of  fibther  and  son  until  Euidaules,  as 
HeiodotOB  believed,  fulfilled  his  destiny  by  insisting  on  exhibiting 
the  unclothed  form  of  his  beautiful  wife  to  his  spear-bearer  Gyges. 
ffis  queen,  discovering  the  trick,  offers  to  Gyges  the  alternative  of 
death  or  of  life  and  marriage  with  herself  when  he  shall  have  slain 
his  master.  Of  this  story  it  is  enough  to  aay  that  we  find  quite 
another  version  in  Plato  who  tells  us  that  fax  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth  Gyges  takes  from  the  hand  of  a  gigantic  corpse  a  ring 
which  has  the  power  of  making  the  wearer  invisible,  and  that 
having  by  means  of  this  ring  corrupted  the  wife  of  Eandaules  he 
slew  his  lord  and  usurped  his  throne.^  This  ring,  discovered 
beneath  the  earth,  is  the  magic  ring  of  the  dwarf  Andvari  in  the 
Volsung  tale,  and  its  wonderful  powers  are  seen  in  the  Arabian 
story  of  Allah-ud-deen  where  a  giant  is  its  alave  as  in  the  story  of 
Gtyges  he  is  its  lifeless  guardian ;  and  the  maiden  whom  he  wins 
is  one  of  those  fair  women  who  in  a  crowd  of  legends  have  been 
wedded  to  beings  who  represent  the  darkness,  as  lokastS  of  Thebes 
to  Laios,  and  who  are  all  married  afterwards  to  the  spear-bearer 
armed  with  the  rays  of  the  glancing  sun.  The  wife  of  Eandaules 
is,  in  short,  Urvasi,  the  dawn-goddess,  who  is  invested  with  the 
beauty,  the  daring,  and  promptitude  of  the  Teutonic  Brynhild.' 

For  this  murder  of  Kandaules  the  divine  penalty,  we  are  told 
by  Herodotos,  was  to  descend  not  on  the  h&id  of  Gyges  but  on 

1  Plato,  Font  859.  qf  MiddU  AgeSy  introd.    Takt  of 
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fliat  of  EzoiflOB  his  fifQi  descendant,  the  last  who  shoidd  sit  on 
his  throne.^  The  accession  of  Kroisos  brings  ns  to  Hie  last  act 
ThflLydiflii  in  the  drama.  The  heir  of  immense  wealth  and 
Jj^^^  master  of  a  stronghold,  invulnerable  as  Achillens,  in 
Greeks.  the  akropolis  of  SardeiS;  living  mider  the  brightoet  of 

skies  and  amid  the  most  beautiful  of  earlMy  scenes,  Ejoisos  is 
depicted  as  from  the  first  animated  by  the  ambition  of  being  a 
happy  man,  and  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  really 
tbe  Menn-  attained  to  the  state  at  which  he  aimed.  The  golden 
rxMd  kings.  gands  of  the  Faktolos,  or,  as  others  said,  the  produce 
of  his  mines  at  Fergamos,  speedily  filled  his  treaBure-houses, 
and  throughout  the  world  the  fame  went  that  Kroisos  was  the 
wealthiest  and  the  happiest  of  men. 

It  was  Hie  destiny  of  this  magnificent  sovereign  to  bring  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Persian  king  not  merely  the  people  who  had  been 
CkmqaeBt  of  subject  to  the  rule  of  his  forefathers,  but  the  Hellenes 
^;;^^®  "  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Egean.  The  political  die- 
KroiBos.  union  to  which  the  Greeks  whether  of  continuous  or 

of  scattered  Hellas  seem  to  have  clung  as  the  most  precious  heritage 
of  the  ancient  Aryan  family  type,  had  insured  his  success  against 
these  HeUenic  settlements  as  at  a  later  day  it  insured  the  triumph 
of  Makedonian  kings  and  Boman  consuls.  Unquestionably  the 
conquest,  whatever  may  have  been  its  character,  had  wrought  a 
momentous  change  in  their  position.  They  were  now  included  in 
a  vast  empire  which  was  at  any  time  liable  to  the  sudden  and 
irreparable  disasters  which  so  fiequentiy  changed  the  face  of  the 
Asiatic  world.  If  ihese  Hellenes  could  do  far  have  modified  their 
nature  as  to  comlnne  with  the  decision  and  firmness  of  English- 
men, their  union  might  have  broken  the  power  of  Xerxes  before  he 
could  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  But  no  danger  could  impresB 
on  them  the  need  of  such  a  sacrifice  as  this  ]  their  position  on  the 
borders  of  a  vast  undefended  country  deprived  them  of  the  advan* 
tages  enjoyed  by  their  kinsmen  of  western  Hellas;  and  the  whips 
of  Elroisos  were  therefore  soon  exchanged  for  the  scorpions  of  the 
Persian  despot 

Splendid  as  is  the  drama  which  Herodotos  brings  before  us  in 
Th  dram  ^®  narrative  of  the  life  of  Eroisos,  we  have  to  re- 
of  the  lite  of  member  that  it  is  strictiy  a  drama,  arranged  in  acoor- 
^"***^  dance  with  a  fixed  reUgious  idea, — a  drama  which 

admirably  illustrates  the  popular  sentimei^t  of  the  age,  but  of  which, 

1  In  other  words,  the  sun  kills  the  In  short,  the  traditiooal  histoiy  of 

night :  bat  the  sUnghter  of  the  night  the  Lydian  kingdom,  like  that  of 

cannot  be  avenged  until  the  end  of  so  many  other  dynasties,  has  beem 

the  day,  when  the  sun  in  his  turn  fitted  into  the  framework  of  a  solar 

'  must  be  conquered  by  the  darkness,  myth. 
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if  we  zegaid  it  as  'belonging  to  the  eyery-day  world  of  &ct,  we  Imow 
neither  the  motlTee  nor  ti^e  incidents.  To  the  facts  that  Kroisos 
was  Jong  of  Lydia,  that  from  some  cause  or  other  he  became  in- 
Tohed  in  a  qnanel  with  Persia  after  having  subdued  the  Asiatic 
Hellenes,  that  in  this  quarrel  he  had  the  worst,  and 
that  all  his  subjects  passed  at  once  under  the  dominion 
of  his  conqueror,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  detail  which  we 
can  add  with  any  feeling  of  conMence  that  we  are  registering  an 
historical  incident.  We  have  to  mark  at  the  outset  ^at  Ejoisos 
in  the  legend  xoalayes  the  autonomous  Hellenic  communitiesy  that. 
he  can  put  to  death  with  horrible  tortures  ^  those  whom  he  regards 
as  his  enemies,  and  yet  that  he  is  loved  not  leas  by  these  Asiatic 
Hellenee  than  by  the  Lydians,  and  that  the  catastrophe  which 
overwhelms  him  excites  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  profound 
sorrow.  In  truth,  as  soon  as  he  has  chronicled  the  fact  of  the 
Ionian  conquest,  llie  historian  forgets  that  he  is  dealing  with  an 
Asiatic  despot,  and  Ejoisos  becomes  to  him  a  being  in  whose  life 
we  read  the  sad  and  stem  lesson  that  man  abides  never  in  one  stay 
and  that  he  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  Lnpres* 
srve  as  the  tale  may  be  thus  regarded  as  a  parable,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  other  value.  The  very  advice  given  by 
Sandams  *  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle  shows  umnistakeably  how 
far  we  have  wandered  from  the  regions  of  history.  It  is  simply 
ludicrous  to  suppose  that  anyone  could  have  represented  to  Kroisos 
the  conquest  of  Persia  as  an  enterprise  in  whidi  he  had  nothing  to 
£;ain  and  everything  to  lose.  The  conqueror  of  Media  could  not 
without  absurdity  be  described  as  the  ruler  of  a  poverty-stricken 
kingdom ;  nor  without  even  greater  absurdity  could  Scuidams  be 
said  to  thank  the  gods  that  they  had  not  put  into  the  minds  of  the 
Persians  to  go  against  the  Lydians,  when  the  whole  course  of  the 
narrative  implies  that  the  one  absorbing  dread  which  oppressed 
Kroisos  was  the  fear  of  that  insatiable  spirit  of  aggrossion 
which  marks  all  Asiatic  empires  until  they  pass  from  robbery  to 
laziness. 

But  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Persia  or  for  the 
attack  of  the  Persian  king  was  not  for  Kroisos  the  beginning  of 
troubles.  In  the  warning  of  Solon  that  none  might  The  bMin- 
be  called  happy  before  his  life  was  ended  he  saw  the  £^Xd^ 
handwriting  on  the  wall  which  foreboded  the  conung  of  At^s. 
catastrophe.  Thus  &r  most  things  had  gone  well  with  him,  and 
the  dumbness  of  his  younger  son  seemed  as  nothing  to  be  set  in 
the  balance  against  the  vigour  of  Atys  the  brave  and  fair,  the 
pride  and  the  hope  of  his  life.    But  the  word  of  the  god  had  gone 
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forth  that  Atys  must  be  smitten  bj  the  spear  and  die.  In  yain. 
Eroisos  seeks  by  every  means  to  prevent  the  threatened  calamity.* 
All  weapons  are  put  out  of  the  lad's  leach,  and  he  is  wedded  to  a 
maiden  whose  love  may  turn  away  his  thoughts  £rom  any  taska 
involving  the  least  danger.  But  there  comes  to  the  court  of 
Kroisos  a  suppliant  who  prays  the  king  to  give  him  shelter  and 
absolve  him  from  the  guilt  of  involuntary  homicide.  Such  a 
prayer  was  never  made  to  Kroisos  in  vaip  j  and  when  yet  other 
suppliants  came  beseeching  that  Atys  might  be  sent  to  hunt  and 
slay  the  boar  which  was  ravaging  their  land,  Adrasto6>  whose 
very  name  carried  with  it  the  omen  of  inevitable  doom,  is  sent  to 
guard  the  beautiful  boy  from  the  weapon  which  is  laden  with  hi& 
death.  But  the  god  spake  of  no  other  spear  than  that  of  Adrastos ; 
and  when  the  Phrygian  in  his  unutterable  agony  slays  himself  on 
the  tomb  of  Atys,  Kroisos  owns  that  the  instrument  of  the  divine 
will  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  result  over  which  he  had  no 
control.  From  his  long  and  bitter  mourning  £roisos  is  at  length 
roused  by  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyages : 
but  before  he  enters  on  the  task  of  avenging  him,  he  resolves  to 
have  the  counsel  of  the  gods  and  further  to  test  their  oracles  before 
he  puts  to  them  the  question,  the  answer  to  which  shall  determine 
liJTn  to  %ht  out  the  quarrel  or  to  lay  it  aside. 

He  sent  therefore,  so  the  story  goes  on  to  tell  us  (and  it  is 
useless  to  give  it  in  any  other  words  than  those  of  the  old  historian), 
The  paying  ^  Anunon  in  Libya,  to  Amphiaraos  and  Trophonios 
of  tiie  penal-  and  the  Milesian  Branchidai,  to  Delphoi,  to  Abai  of 
Se  bfiqnity  the  PhoMans  and  to  Dodona,  charging  his  messengers 
of  GygcB.  to  count  one  hundred  days  from  the  time  of  leaving 
SazdeiS;  and  then  to  ask  all  the  oracles  at  once  what  the  Lydian 
king  might  at  that  moment  be  doing.  What  the  other  oracles 
answered,  there  were  none  to  say  -,  but  at  Delphoi  the  priestesa 
answered: 

*  I  know  the  nnmber  of  the  sand  and  the  measares  of  the  sea ; 
I  understand  the  damb  man  and  hear  him  who  speaks  not : 
And  there  comes  to  me  now  the  savoar  of  a  hard-shelled  tortoise* 
Which  is  seething  in  a  brazen  vessel  with  the  flesh  of  a  ram. 
And  brass  there  is  beneath  it  and  brass  above  it.' 

These  words  the  Lydians  wrote  down  and  carried  back  to  the- 
king  'j  and  when  all  had  returned  to  Sardeis  from  the  other  oracles, 
Kroisos  took  the  answers  and  imfolded  them;  but  none  pleased 
him  until  he  came  to  the  words  of  the  Delphian  god,  who  alone 
knew  that  on  the  hundredth  day  Ejoisos  went  into  a  secret  place 
where  none  might  see  him  and  boiled  a  tortoise  and  a  ram  in  a 
brazen  vessel  on  which  he  placed  a  brazen  lid.  This  oracle  alone 
tiith  that  of  Amphiaraos  he  held  to  have  spoken  truly ;  and  there- 
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fore  he  asked  them  if  he  should  march  against  the  Persians  and  if 
he  should  get  any  others  to  help  him  in  the  war.  Both  gaye  tho 
same  answer  that  if  he  went  against  the  Persians  he  would  destroy 
a  great  power^  and  counselled  him  to  find  out  the  mightiest  among 
the  Hellenes  and  make  them  his  friends.  Still  more  pleased  with 
this  fancied  aasurance  that  he  should  throw  down  the  kingdom  of 
Gyms,  Kroisos  besought  the  god  for  the  third  time^  if  his  empire 
8lu>ald  last  long.    The  priests  answered : 

*  When  a  mule  shall  be  king  of  the  Medes^ 

Then,  light-footed  Lydian,  flee  to  the  banks  of  the  pebbly  Hennos, 
Flee  and  tany  not,  neither  care  to  hide  thy  fear.' 

More  pleased  than  ever  from  the  supposed  impossibility  of  a  mule 
being  ever  king  of  the  Medes^  he  sought  now  to  learn  who  wero 
the  mighliest  among  the  Greeks,  and  found  that  these  were  the 
men  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta.  Having,  therefore,  made  a  covenant 
with  these,  that  they  should  help  him  in  the  war,  he  marched 
from  Sardeis  to  Pteria,  taking  many  cities  and  ravaging  their 
lands,  until  Gyrus  came  up  with  his  armies  and  tried  to  draw  off 
the  lonians  from  Kroisos.  But  they  would  not  hear  him,  and 
afterwards  a  great  battle  was  fought  in  which  neither  side  had  the 
victory,  for  the  night  came  on  and  parted  them.  On  the  next  day, 
as  Cyrus  came  out  again  to  the  attack,  Kroisos  drew  off  his  army 
to  Saideis,  for  he  liked  not  the  scantiness  of  its  numbers,  and  he 
was  minded  during  the  winter  to  gather  to  his  aid  the  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians  with  the  men  of  Sparta  and  early  in  the  spring  to« 
march  out  once  more  against  the  Persians.  So  when  he  reached 
Sardeis,  he  sent  away  all  the  army  which  he  had  with  him :  but 
Cyrus,  having  learnt  what  Kroisos  meant  to  do,  nmrched  straight 
after  him  and  came  before  Sardeis  when  the  allies  of  Kroisos - 
were  scattered.  In  a  great  strait  the  Lydian  king  led  out  his  owni 
people  who  were  at  this  time  the  bravest  of  all  the  nations  in  Asia, 
and  who  fought  on  }iorseback  with  long  spears,  and  he  drew  them 
up  on  the  laige  plain  which  lies  before  the  city.  These  horsemen 
Cyrus  greatly  feared,  and  by  the  counsel  of  Harpagos  the  Mede  he 
placed  riders  on  all  the  camels  and  drew  them  up  in  front  of  his 
army.  So  when  the  battle  began,  the  horses  of  the  Lydians 
saw  and  smelt  the  camels  and  fled,  and  the  hopes  of  king  Kroisoa 
petbhed.  Still,  the  Lydians  fought  on  bravely,  until  ^ey  were 
driven  into  the  city  and  shut  up  there.  Then  EIroisos  sent  in 
haste  to  his  friends  and  bade  them  come  at  once  to  his  aid.  Thus 
fourteen  days  passed  away,  and  then  Cyrus  promised  to  reward 
richly  ihe  man  who  jshould  first  climb  the  walls.  But  the  men 
tried  in  vain,  until  a  Mardian  named  Hyroiades  found  the  part 
where  no  guards  had  been  placed  and  to  which  king  Meles  had  not 
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carried  the  woman-'bom  lion,  because  he  thought  that  no  enemy 
would  ever  attempt  to  climb  a  rock  bo  steep  and  ragged.  Bat 
Hyroiades  had  seen  some  one  come  down  and  pick  up  his  helmet 
which  had  rolled  from  the  wall.  By  this  same  path  he  went  up 
himself  and  other  Persians  with  him :  and  so  was  Sazdeis  taken 
■and  Kroisos  made  prisoner^  when  he  had  reigned  for  fourteen  yean 
^md  had  been  besieged  for  fourteen  days,  and  when,  as  the  oracle 
had  foretold,  he  had  destroyed  a  great  power,  namely  his  own. 
Then  Gyrus  raised  a  great  pile  of  wood  and  laid  EIroisos  upon  it 
bound  in  chains  with  fourteen  of  the  LydianS;  either  because  be 
wished  to  ofifer  them  up  as  the  firstfruits  of  the  victory  or  to  see  if 
any  of  Hie  gods  would  deliver  Kroisoe  who,  as  he  had  learnt,  waa 
one  who  greatly  honoured  them.  Then  to  Ejoisos  in  his  great 
agony  came  back  the  words  which  Solon  had  spoken  to  him  Hiat 
no  living  man  was  happy ;  and  as  he  Hiought  on  this,  he  sighed 
and  after  a  long  silence  thrice  called  out  the  name  of  Solon. 
Hearing  this.  Gyrus  bade  the  interpreters  ask  him  whom  he  called ; 
but  for  a  long  time  he  would  not  answer  Hiem.  At  last  when 
they  pressed  him  greatly,  he  told  them  that  long  ago  Solon  the 
Athenian  came  to  see  him  and  thought  nothing  of  all  his  wealth, 
and  how  the  words  had  come  to  pass  which  Solon  spake,  not 
thinking  of  him  more  than  of  any  others  who  &ncy  that  they  are 
happy.  While  Eroisos  thus  spake,  the  edge  of  the  pile  was 
already  kindled :  but  Gyrus,  hearing  the  tale,  remembered  that  he 
too  was  but  a  man  and  that  he  was  now  giving  alive  to  the  flames 
one  who  had  been  not  less  wealthy  than  himself,  and  when  he 
thought  also  how  man  abideth  not  ever  in  one  stay,  he  charged  his 
people  to  put  out  the  fire  and  bring  Ejoisos  and  the  other  Lydians 
down  from  the  pie.  But  the  flame  was  now  too  strong;  and 
when  Kroisos  saw  that  the  mind  of  Gyrus  was  changed,  but  that 
the  men  were  not  able  to  quench  the  flames,  he  prayed  to  Phoibos 
Apollon  to  come  and  save  him,  if  ever  he  had  done  aught  to  please 
him  in  the  days  that  were  past.  Then  suddenly  the  wind  rose, 
and  clouds  gatiiered  where  none  had  been  before,  and  there  burst 
from  the  heaven  a  great  storm  of  rain  which  put  out  the  blazing 
Are.  So  Gyrus  knew  that  Kroisos  was  a  good  man  and  that  the 
gods  loved  him:  and  when  Eroisos  came  down  from  the  pile, 
Oyrus  asked  him, '  Who  persuaded  thee  to  march  into  my  land 
and  to  become  my  enemy  rather  than  my  friend  P '  *  The  god  of 
the  Greeks  urged  me  on,'  answered  Eroisos,  'for  no  man  is  so 
senseless  as  of  his  own  pleasure  to  choose  war  in  which  the  fathers 
bury  their  children  rather  than  peace  in  which  the  children  bury 
their  fathers.'  Meanwhile,  the  city  was  given  to  storm  and 
3)lunder,  and  Eroisos,  standing  by  the  side  of  Gyrus  who  had 
loosed  him  from  his  chains,  asked  him  what  the  Persians  were 
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doing  down  below.  'Surely/  said  Gyros^  'they  are  plundering 
ihy  city  and  spoiling  thy  people  of  their  goods/  '  Nay/  answered 
Kraisos;  'but  it  is  thy  wealth  and  thy  goods  which  they  are 
taking  as  booty,  for  I  and  my  people  now  have  nothing.  But  take 
good  heed.  The  man  who  may  get  the  most  of  this  wealth  will 
aasuredly  riae  up  against  thee :  so  place  thy  gruards  at  all  the  gates 
and  bid  them  take  all  the  goods,  saying  that  a  tithe  must  first  be 
paid  of  them  to  Zeus,  and  thus  thou  wilt  avoid  the  peril  and  no 
hate  shall  accrue  to  thee  thereby.'  For  this  good  counsel  Gyrus 
bade  him  ask  as  a  gift  what  he  should  most  desire  to  have ;  and 
Kroiana  said, '  Let  me  send  these  fetters  to  the  god  of  the  Greeks 
and  aak  him  if  it  be  his  wont  to  cheat  those  who  hare  done  him 
good.'  When  Gyrus  leamt  the  reason  for  this  prayer,  he  laughed 
and  aaad  that  Kioisos  might  do  ^lis  and  aught  else  that  he  might 
wish.  So  men  were  sent  to  Delphoi  to  show  the  chains  and  to 
aak  if  the  Hellenic  gods  were  wont  to  be  ungrateful ;  and  when 
they  came  into  the  temple,  the  priestess  said, '  Not  eyen  a  god  can 
escape  the  lot  which  is  prepared  for  him,  and  Eroisos  in  tiie  fifth 
generation  has  suffered  for  ^e  sin  of  him  who  at  the  bidding  of  a 
woman  slew  hia  lord  and  seized  his  power.  Much  did  the  god 
etrire  that  the  evil  might  fall  in  his  children's  days  and  not  on 
KimaoB  himself;  but  he  could  not  turn  aside  the  Moirai.  For 
three  years  he  put  off  the  taking  of  Sardeis,  for  thus  much  only 
they  granted  to  him ;  and  he  came  to  his  aid  when  the  fiame  had 
grown  fierce  on  the  blazing  pile.  And  yet  more,  he  is  wrong  in 
blaming  the  god  for  the  answer  that  if  he  went  against  the  Persians 
he  would  destroy  a  great  power,  for  he  should  then  have  asked  if 
the  god  meant  his  own  power  or  that  of  Gyms )  and  therefore  is 
he  the  cause  of  his  own  sorrow.  Neither,  again,  would  he  under- 
stand what  the  god  spake  about  the  mule,  for  Gyms  himself  was 
this  mule,  being  the  son  of  a  Median  woman,  the  daughter  of 
Aatyages,  and  of  a  man  bom  of  the  meaner  race  of  the  Per- 
siaDs.'  This  answer  the  Lydians  brought  to  Sardeis ;  and  Eroisos 
knew  that  the  god  was  gutless  and  that  the  fault  was  all  his 

own. 

The  didactic  purpose,  not  less  than  the  materials  of  this  story, 
strips  its  incidents  of  all  historical  character.  The  artless  remark 
of  Herodotos  that  until  Eroisos  was  actually  taken  no  Unfaistorioai 
one  had  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  plain  warning,  ^^^edL^ 
uttered  five  generations  before,  that  the  fifth  &om  tans. 
Gyges  should  atone  the  old  wrong,  proves  at  the  least  that  the 
prediction  grew  up  after  the  catastrophe,  even  if  it  proves  no  more ; 
and  the  fiilnication  of  one  prophecy  brings  the  rest  imder  the  same 
sospdon.  But  the  narrative  convicts  itself  in  other  ways.  Un- 
lesB  when  a  literal  acceptation  of  oracular  responses  is  needed  to 
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keep  up  a  neceflsary  delusion,  the  redpients  of  these  anfiwera  take 
it  for  granted  that  these  utterances  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  meta- 
phorical; and  to  Kroisos  himself  the  fiicts  shrouded  under  tLe 
guise  of  the  mule-king  were  better  known  than  they  could  be  to 
any  others.  The  Median  sovereign  was  his  brother-in-law,  and 
the  very  matter  which  had  stirred  his  wrath  was  that  Gyrus  the 
son  of  the  Persian  Kambyses  had  dethroned  his  grand&ther  and 
thus  brought  Medes  and  Persians  under  one  sceptre.  But  the  city 
of  Kroisos,  like  the  great  cities  and  heroes  of  tradition  generally, 
is  vulnerable  only  in  one  spot;  and  the  mythical  records  of  the 
Meimnad  despots  are  brought  to  an  end  with  the  artificial  chro- 
nology of  a  reign  of  fourteen  years  and  a  siege  of  fourteen  days. 
The  sequel  of  ^e  tale  Herodotos  admits  that  he  received  from 
Lydian  informants.^  like  the  stories  of  the  mad  freaks  ascribed 
to  Eambyses  in  Egypt,  we  might  well  suppose  that  the  tale  of  ihe 
rescue  of  Kroisos  (rom  the  flames  would  be  found  in  no  Persoan 
chronicle :  and  accordingly  this  tradition  cannot  be  traced  in  the 
pages  of  Ktesias.  No  Persian  could  represent  his  king  as  pro- 
faning the  majesty  and  purity  of  Fire  by  o£kring  to  it  the  flesh  of 
men ;  and  the  one  fact  to  which  the  whole  story  points  is  that  in 
some  way  or  other  and  by  some  means  or  other,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  great  Lydian  empire  was  absorbed  in  the  mightier 
monarchy  of  Persia. 

The  fsU  of  Kroisos  was  followed,  it  is  said,  by  a  request  of  the 
lonians  to  be  received  as  tributaries  of  Gyrus  on  the  same  terms 
which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  the  Lydian  king. 
Faktyos.  The  petition  implies  the  singular  lightness  of  t^e 
616  B.O.  (?)  LydisuDi  rule,  and  ezpledns  the  stem  refusal  of  Gyrus, 
who  grants  these  terms  to  the  Milesians  only.  On  this  many  of 
the  Ionian  cities  sent  to  Sparta  a  pressing  intreaty  for  aid ;  but  al- 
though the  Spartans  would  take  no  active  measures  in  their  behalf, 
they  sent  one  ship  to  ascertain  generally  the  state  of  afi&irs  in  Ionia, 
the  result  being  that  one  of  their  officers,  named  Lakrines,  went 
to  Sardeis  and  warned  Gyrus  that  any  attempt  to  injure  an  Hellenic 
city  would  bring  down  on  him  the  anger  of  the  Lakedaimonians. 
To  this  warning  Gyrus  replied  by  asking  who  the  Lakedaimonians 
might  be  ;  and  on  hearing  some  account  of  them,  he  added  that  he 
had  never  feared  men  who  set  apart  a  place  in  their  city  where 
they  came  together  to  buy,  sell,  and  cheat.'  But  Gyrus  himself 
could  tarry  no  longer  in  the  west.  So  having  pleu^ed  the  Persian 
TabaloB  in  command  of  the  garrison  and  having  with  strange  in- 
discretiou  charged  the  Lydian  Paktyas  to  bring  the  plundered 
treasures  to  Sousa,  G}tus,  taking  Kroisos  with  him,  hastened  away 
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from  Saideis.  No  sooner  had  he  set  off  than  Paktyos,  huirying 
to  the  coast^  employed  the  means  thus  placed  in  his  power  for  Ihe 
hiring  of  an  army  of  mercenaries  hy  whose  aid  he  besieged  Taheloe 
in  the  Sordian  akropolis.  So  great  wbb  the  anger  of  Gyrus  on 
hearing  of  this  revolt  that  he  threatened  to  reduce  aU  the  Lydians 
toslayery. 

Bat  Paktyas  was  not  a  man  to  give  the  Persian  king  much 
trouble.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  that  Mazares  had  been  dispatched 
to  inslATe  all  who  had  taken  part  witii  him  in  the  ^.  ^^^^ 
blockade  of  the  fiardian  akropolis  and  to  bring  Paktyas  snn^nder  of 
himself  to  Souaa,  than  he  fled  in  terror  to  Kymfi,  ^"^tJ™* 
whence  he  was  sent  on  to  Mytilene.  But  the  messengers  of  Ma- 
zaies  still  followed  him,  and  the  Mydlenaians  were  just  going  to 
give  him  up  when  ike  men  of  KymS  sent  a  ship  to  Lesbos  and 
brought  Paktyas  away  to  Ohios^  where  the  citizens  agreed  to  sur- 
naader  lam,  if  in  retuni  they  might  receive  Ihe  territory  of  Atameus 
on  the  Mysian  coast  facing  Lesbos.  So  the  bargain  was  made  and 
Piaktyas  given  up,  doubtless  to  be  slain  (alihough  Herodotos 
takes  no  further  notice  of  him)  with  frightful  toitoves  at  Sousa. 
But  the  curse  of  ill-gotten  wealth  clung  to  the  Ohians,  who  dared 
not  offer  to  the  gods  anything  that  had  been  grown  on  a  field  of 
annch  bad  repute.  The  resistance  to  Gyrus  was  now  drawing  to- 
wards its  close ;  and  Mazares,  having  inslaved  Pri^S,  ravaged  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Maiandros.  But  he  had  scarcely  done  his 
master's  bidding  in  the  lands  of  Magnesia  when  he  was  struck  by 
.sudden  illness  and  died,  and  Harpagos,  one  of  the  prominent  actors 
in  the  mythical  history  of  Astyages,  was  sent  down  to  take  his 
place. 

The  first  city  assailed  by  Harpagos  was  Phokaia,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hermos.  This  town 
was,  in  plain  speech,  a  nest  of  pirates.  Their  long  mv^^^  « 
marauding  expeditions  ^  had  carried  them  to  the  shores  the  Fho- 
of  the  Hadriatic,  and  even  as  far  as  the  region  of  ^^^'^'^ 
Tarteesce,  or  Tarshish,  hard  by  the  pillars  of  Herakles,  the  western- 
most bounds  of  the  great  inland  sea.  A  natural  desire  for  an  easy 
conquest  led  Biorpagos  to  express  to  the  Phokaians  his  readiness  to 
accept,  as  evidence  of  their  submission,  a  single  breach  in  their 
walla  and  the  consecration  of  a  single  house  in  the  town.  Li 
reply  the  Phokaians  demanded  one  day  for  deliberation,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Persians  from  the  waUs  for  that  time.  Although 
he  knew,  it  is  said,  the  meaning  of  this  request,  Harpagos  did  as 
they  wished  :  and  the  Phokaians,  hastily  conveying  their  women, 
th^  children,  and  all  their  movable  goods  to  their  ships,  made 

^  The  foandation  of  Massalia  (Marseilles)  by  these  commercial  corsaixs  is 
ascribed  to  the  vear  600  b.c. 
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flail  for  OhioB  and  left  an  empty  town  for  the  occupation  of  tli» 
FecdanB.  From  the  Ohians  they  sought  to  purchase  some  islets 
called  Oinoussai  lying  off  the  northeastern  end  of  the  island.  The 
Ohians  refused^  and  the  latter  thereupon  determined  to  betake 
liiemselyes  to  their  Kymian  or  Oorsican  colony  of  Alalia.  But 
they  would  not  depart  without  striking  a  blow  which  should  maka 
their  departure  memorable.  Sailing  back  to  Phokaiai  they  slaugh- 
tered the  Persian  garrison  left;  there  by  HarpagoS;  and^  sinking  & 
lump  of  iron  in  the  harbour^  bound  themselyes  by  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  revisit  their  old  haunts  until  that  iron  should  float  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  But  although  all  now  set  off  for  Alalia,  less 
than  half  earned  out  the  plan.  The  rest  returned  to  Phokaia; 
and  if  we  are  to  infer  that  even  after  the  loss  of  his  garrisoa 
Harpagos  yet  received  them  as  tributaries  of  Gyrus,  we  have  in 
this  &ct  further  evidence  that  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Lydian  king  had  been  light  indeed. 

But  whatever  the  Lydian  dominion  may  have  been,  the  loniana 
were  now  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  the  slavery  which  compelled 
^         them  to  take  part  in  the  inslaving  of  the  kindred, 
quest  of  L  J-    although  non-Hellenic,  tribes  of  Earians,  Eauniaos, 
^^  and  Lykians.    The  resistance  of  the  Earians  seems  to 

have  shown  but  little  energy.  The  rt«istance  of  the  Lykians  and 
Tr^nTiiftTM  was  as  desperate  as  that  of  the  Karians  was  feeble.  As 
soon  as  the  army  of  Harpagos  took  up  its  position  on  the  plains  of 
the  Xanthos,  they  each  brought  their  wives,  children,  and  slaves  into 
the  aJoopolis  of  their  towns,  and  having  set  the  akropolis  on  fire, 
rushed  out  on  the  enemy  and  fought  till  not  a  man  of  them  re- 
mained alive. 

But  while  these  isolated  communities,  whose  civilisation  waa 
immeasurably  beyond  that  of  their  conquerors,  were  being  absorbed 

,^. in  the  vast  mass  of  Persian  dominion,  that  dominion. 

questo  of  was  being  extended  &r  to  the  east  and  the  soutii  by 
Cyrua.  Oyrus  himself,  who  swept  like  a  whirlwind  over  all 

Asia,  subduing,  as  the  historian  teUs  us,  every  nation  without  pass- 
ing over  one.^  Of  the  details  of  these  conquests,  with  one  excep- 
tion, we  know  nothing:  and  even  in  this  solitary  instance  the 
mists  which  rest  on  Mesopotamian  history  generally,  leave  littla 
dear  beyond  the  fact  that  the  sceptre  of  the  old  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  kings  was  broken  by  the  despot  of  Persia. 

But  as  the  historical  scene  changes  from  Ionia  to  Babylon,  we 
are  driven  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  intense  individual 
BftbjioD  and  energy  of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  communities  with 
its  people.  their  woful  lack  of  political  combination,  and  the  iron 
system  of  Ajnatic  centralisation  which  could  accomplish  the  most 
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gigantic  tasks  by  dint  of  sheer  manual  labour^  tlie  multitude  aa  a 
political  machine  being  everything,  the  individual  man  nothing. 
Between  the  Afisyrians  and  Babylonians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Hellenic  tribes  on  the  other,  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians 
oocnpy  a  middle  ground,  combining  the  rigid  manipulation  of 
masses  with  the  exercise  of  those  higher  independent  faculties 
which  won  for  them  both  fame  and  wealth  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
to  the  Mediterranean  gates.    But  generally  it  may  be  said  that,  in 
the  measure  in  which  it  prevailed,  &e  monotony  of  Eastern  despot- 
ism became  the  seed-bed  in  which  an  imposing  but  utterly  imper- 
fect civilisation  was  forced  to  an  early  maturity.    The  plains  of 
Bagdad  and  Mosul  are  now  a  dreary  and  desolate  waste ;  but  these 
azid  sands  were  thrice  in  the  year  covered  with  a  waving  sea  of 
com,  in  &e  days  when  Sennacherib  or  Nebucadnezzar  ruled  at 
Nineveh  or  Babylon.    Crushing  and  pitiless  as  may  have  been 
their  despotism,  they  yet  knew  that  tiieir  own  wedth  must  be 
measured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  thus  they  took  care  that 
their  whole  country  should  be  parcelled  out  by  a  network  of  canals, 
the  laigest  of  whidi  might  be  a  high  road  for  ships  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  On  the  soil  thus  quickened  grew  the  tree 
which  attracted  to  itself  an  affectionate  veneration :  and  while  the 
date  palm  yielded  both  wine  and  bread,  the  grain  of  com,  of  millet, 
or  of  sesame  was  multiplied,  as  the  more  cautious  said,  fifty  or  an 
hundred  fold,  or,  as  Herodotos  believed^  in  years  of  exceptional 
abundance  even  three  hundredfold.    Scarcely  less  dazzling  than 
this  picture  of  cereal  wealth  produced  in  a  land  where  rain  scarcely 
ever  fell  is  the  description  which  Herodotos  gives  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Babylon,  and  he  saw^  tiie  great  city  after  it  had  been  given 
up  to  plunder  by  Dareios  and  robbed  of  its  costliest  treasures  by 
Xerxes.    The  colouring  of  his  sketch  must  be  heightened,  if  we 
would  lealiae  the  grandeur  of  that  royal  town  inclosed  amidst  ex- 
quisite gardens  writhii}  the  stupendous  walls  which  rose  to  a  height, 
it  is  said,  of  three  hundred  feet,  each  side  of  the  square  extending 
to  fifteen  English  miles,  and  giving  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress 
by  five-and-twenty  brazen  gates.    Within  this  wall  rose  at  some 
distance  another,  less  huge,  but  still  veiy  strong ;  and  within  this 
were  drawn  out  the  buildings  and  streets  of  the  city  in  rectangular 
blocks  reaching  down  to  the  wall,  which  was  carried  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  broken  only 
by  the  huge  brazen  gates  which  at  the  end  of  each  street  gave 
access  to  the  water.    lEQgh  above  the  palaces  and  houses  around  it 
towered  the  mighty  temple  of  Bel,  story  above  story,  to  a  height,  it 
is  said,  of  six  hundred  feet,  from  a  base  extending  over  more  than 
1200  feet  on  each  side,  while  the  stream  was  spanned  by  a  bridge,.  / 

the  several  pofrtions  of  which  were  drawn  aside  at  night,  but  which 
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was  used  duiing  the  day  by  sucli  as  might  not  .care  to  enter 
the  ferxy  boats,  stationed  at  each  landing^pkce  along  the  river 
-walls. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  this  great  seat  of  theocratic 
despotism  oonld  -within  its  network  of  canals  and  behind  its  stu- 
Si  and  pez^dous  walls  have  bidden  defiance  to  the  ntmost 
captoxe  of  efforts  of  Cyrus.  For  a  year  the  coming  of  the  invader 
Babylon.  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^d,  delayed  by  the  grave  duty  of  avenge 
ing  on  the  river  Gyndes  the  insult  which  it  had  offered  to  one  of 
the  sacred  white  horses.  This  stream  which  joins  the  Tigris  near 
the  ancient  Opis  and  the  modem  Bagdad  dared  to  drown  the 
beast  which  had  rashly  plunged  into  it,  and  the  fiat  of  the  king- 
went  forth  that  the  river  should  be  so  lowered  by  the  dispersion 
of  its  waters  through  a  hundred  canals  that  women  should  hence- 
forth cross  it  without  wetting  their  knees.  This  seeming  freak, 
which  we  might  be  tempted  to  compare  with  the  scourging  of  the 
Hellespont  by  Xerxes,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  a  wise  and  ddiberate 
design  by  way  of  preparing  his  army  for  the  more  momentous  task 
of  diverting  the  Euphrates  as  the  means  for  surprising  Babylon. 
But  he  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Gyrus  could  know,  a  year  before, 
that  he  would  have  either  the  need  or  the  opportunity  of  putting* 
this  plan  into  action,  or  that  with  his  unbounded  command  of  la- 
bour, insuring  the  same  results  at  one  time  as  at  another,  he  shoidd 
find  it  necessary  thus  to  rehearse  the  most  troublesome  scene  in  the 
coming  drama.  He  might  rather  expect  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  fight  his  way  inch  by  inch  from  one  canal  to  another,  and  that  a 
series  of  victories  in  the  open  phun  might  render  a  siege  of  tiie 
great  city  superfluous.  If  we  may  trust  Ihe  Ixaditional  narratives, 
his  expectations  were  in  every  particular  disappointed.  The  road 
lay  open  before  him  without  resistance  to  the  very  gates  of  Baby- 
lon ;  and  Gyrus  resolved  to  see  whether  the  stream  to  which  Ids 
enemies  most  trusted  for  their  safety  might  not  be  made  the  means 
of  achieving  their  destruction.  But  whether  we  take  the  narrative  of 
Herodotos  or  that  of  Xenophon,  we  are  follovring  a  story  which  is 
full  of  difficulties.  On  one  point  only  are  they  agreed, — ^that  the  dty 
was  taken  by  surprise  during  a  time  of  festival.  This  surprise  was 
effected,  according  to  Herodotos,  by  drawing  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  into  a  large  reservoir  dug  considerably  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  like  tiie  lake  ascribed  to  queen  Nitokris.  But  this  lake  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  to  receive  the  overflow  of  the  river  in 
seasons  of  flood ;  and  a  basin  which  might  suffice  for  this  purpose 
would  be  ludicrously  insufficient  to  takeoff  the  whole  stream  so  far 
as  to  leave  the  remainder  easily  fordable.  In  short,  the  mode  by 
which  Herodotos  supposes  the  work  to  have  been  done  may  fiurly 
be  pronounced  impossible :  but  this  objection  cannot  be  luged  with 
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the  same  apparent  force  against  the  account;  given  hy  Xenophon, 
that  CjroB  drew  off  the  water  into  two  large  canals  or  trenches, 
which  isn  round  the  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  discharged 
it  again  into  its  natural  bed.^  There  remain  in  this  case  two  dif&- 
cnl^,  one  lying  in  the  yastneas  of  the  labour  of  digging  trenches 
to  inclose  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  the  Landgraviat  of  Hesse 
Hombmgy* — ^trenches,  moreover^  deeper  necessarily  than  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  in  de&nlt  of  a  dam  or  barrier  across  the  river  which 
would  at  once  have  betrayed  his  design  to  the  enemy,  and  of  which 
not  a  hint  is  given  by  any  historian.  The  other  difficulty  is  more 
serious.  The  whole  deedgn  assumes  that  the  feast  would  be  accom- 
panied by  the  incredible  carelessness  of  not  merely  withdrawing  all 
the  guards  ftom  the  river  walls  but  of  leaving  open  all  the  gates*  in 
these  walls, — a  carelessness,  moreover,  which  made  the  whole  task 
of  canaMigging  a  superfluous  ceremony,  for,  the  gates  being  open 
and  the  guards  withdrawn,  boats  would  have  furnished  means  of 
access  for  the  assailants  vastly  more  easy,  rapid,  and  sure,  than  the 
oozy  bed  of  an  alluvial  stream  which  would  in  aU  likelihood  have 
insured  the  destruction  of  the  whole  anny.  In  truth,  here,  as  else- 
where, the  main  £ict  may  rest  on  adequate  evidence :  the  details 
must  remain  imknown.  Babylon  was  surprised  by  Cyrus, — ^how, 
we  camiot  venture  positively  to  say. 

Babylon  was  treated,  it  would  seem,  much  like  the  cities  of 
Ionia  and  Lydia.  The  waUs,  it  is  said,  were  breached,'  and  a 
tribute  was  imposed;  but  it  underwent  neither  the  LastsoeoM 
cmeltieB  nor  the  spoliation  which  followed  the  visits  ^^^^^ 
of  Dareios  or  Xerxes,  and  the  population  remained  pro-  Pynu. 
baUy  undiminiahed.  From  Babylon  the  thirst  of  conquest  led 
Gyms,  according  to  Herodotos,  against  the  Massagetai,  a  nomadic 
tribe  whom  lie  places  on  the  fdrther  bank  of  the  Araxes ;  and  here 
he  received  ihB  first  and  last  check  in  his  career  of  unlnoken  sue* 
oess.^    Oyros,  it  is  said,  was  slain;  but  the  impulse  which  his 

'  It  is  well  to  see  what  is  im-  the  town  in  some  ungoarded  mo- 
plied  in  this  statement  The  amount  ment  on  which  he  had  no  right  to 
of  water  oonveyed  by  the  Euphrates  coimt. 

at  Hilhih,  aoooT^ang  to  the  dimen-  >  I  take  Mr.  Rawlinson's  illnstra- 

sions  now  assigned  to  the  stream  at  tion,  Anc.  Eatt,  Man,  ii.  840. 

that  point,  is  not  much  less  than  that  >  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Eatt,  Mon,  iii. 

of  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge.  619,  affirms  the  fact:   Mr.   Grote 

According  to  Herodotos,  the  walls  of  denies  it. 

Babylon  formed  a  square  of  which  *  The  plan  of  Herodotos  rendered 
each  side  was  ibnrteen  miles  in  thb  arrangement  indispensable, 
length ;  and  thus,  if  we  follow  Xeno-  That  the  Persian  or  other  traditions 
phon,  Qjrms  dug  two  canals,  each  represented  his  course  as  less  pros- 
capable  of  conveying  half  the  oon-  perous  is  dear  from  the  statement  of 
tents  of  the  Euphrates,  and  each  Arrian,  vi.  24,  that  Cyms  lost  his 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  at  the  whole  army  in  the  attempt  to  invade 
ksst.  Thia,  moreover,  he  did  on  the  India  throi^h  Gedrosia. 
more  chance  of  being  able  to  sorprise 

i2 
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career  had  given  to  the  Persian  tribes  was  as  strong  as  ever.  For 
them  freedom,  as  they  called  it,  meant  immunity  from  taxation  in 
time  of  peace  and  unbounded  plunder  and  licence  in  time  of  war. 
The  motive  thus  supplied  would  account  for  the  invasion  of  E^Tpt 
as  readily  as  for  the  campaigns  in  Lydia  and  Babylonia. 

Long  before  the  first  feeble  notions  of  a  polity  were  awakened 
in  the  nations  of  Europe,  long  even  before  Mesopotamian  civilisa- 
The  valley  of  ^^n  showed  its  cumbrous  and  ungainly  proportions, 
the  Nile.  the  Egyptians  presented,  in  their  wealtii,  their  organi- 
sation, their  science  and  their  art,  a  marvellous  sight  which  in  after 
ages  excited  the  astonishment  of  Herodotos  more  than  all  the  vast- 
ness  of  Babylon.  This  wonderful  exuberance  of  life,  at  a  time 
when  every  other  land  was  sunk  in  barbarism,  was  the  result  of  the 
fertility  of  the  Nile  valley ;  and  the  Nile  valley  was  the  creation  of 
the  great  river  which  first  scooped  out  its  channel  and  then  yearly 
filled  it  up  with  mud.^  The  low  limestone  hills,  which  serve  as  a 
boundary  to  the  narrow  belt  of  luxuriant  vegetation  on  either  side 
of  the  stream,  mark  probably  the  course  of  the  river  which  has 
been  thrust  hither  and  thither  in  its  path  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  material  with  which  it  came  into  conflict.  Where  this 
material  was  soft,  its  channel  is  wide :  where  it  presented  a  less 
yielding  front,  the  stream  narrows,  until  in  the  granite  districts  of 
Assouan  it  forces  its  way  through  the  rock  by  plun^^ng  down  a 
cataract.  In  all  likelihood  these  falls,  which  the  traveller  now 
faces  only  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  have  receded  gradually 
southwards  from  Oairo ;  and  tiius  the  Nile  has  only  been  before- 
hand in  the  process  which  is  now  slowly  but  surely  eating  away 
the  ledge  of  rock  which  forms  the  barrier  of  Niagara.  These  clifiSs, 
it  is  true,  are  now  far  above  the  level  of  the  stream:  but  the  mark- 
ings which  Egyptian  kings  have  left  at  Semneh  in  Nubia  show 
that  at  a  time  long  preceding  the  visit  of  Herodotos  to  ^gjpt  the 
river  rose  to  a  height  exceeding  by  four-and-twenty  feet  that  which 
it  ever  reaches  now :  and  the  deserted  bed  of  a  still  earlier  age 
proves  that  the  inundation  rose  at  least  seven-and-twenty  feet 
above  its  highest  mark  at  the  present  day.  Hence  it  may  probably 
be  said  witii  literal  truth  that  Egypt  is  the  creation  of  the  Nile. 
Throughout  its  long  journey  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  after 
entering  the  region  of  the  cataracts,  this  mysterious  stream,  receiv- 
ing not  a  single  affluent,  lavishes  its  wealtii  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left,  not  only  afiR)rding  to  the  people  of  each  spot  an  easy  and 

^  This  fact  was  perceived  by  Hero-  sixty  centuries  from  otir  own  age, 

dotes,  ii.  11,  with  the  clearoess  of  a  he  oonld  never  hare  grasped  the  idea 

mind  free  fVom  prejadioe.    Had  he  of  processes  which  he  clearly  seca 

been  shackled  by  the  popular  chro-  must  have  occupied  many  thousands 

iiology  which   dates   the   creation  or  even  myriads  of  years, 
from  a  i>eriod  removed  by  scaroety 
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sure  maxntenaiice  wnich  called  for  the  use  of  neither  spade  nor  plough 
nor  for  any  nourishment  beyond  that  of  its  life-giving  waters,  but 
furmshing  the  materials  for  an  active  commerce  by  the  difference 
of  its  products  in  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  its  course  and 
by  the  long  prevalence  of  northerly  winds  which  enable  vessels  to 
overcome  the  force  of  the  descending  current.  All  this  it  did,  and 
it  did  even  more.  The  ease  and  rapidity  vnth  which  the  crops 
were  sown  and  the  harvest  gathered  insured  to  the  people  an 
amount  of  leisure  which  to  tiie  barbarians  of  Europe  toiling  for 
bare  subsistence  was  an  unknown  luxury.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley  should  have  grown 
into  a  compact  and  well-ordered  state  even  while  the  beautiful 
Tnnks  of  the  Hermos  and  the  Maiandros  were  still  a  solitude  or 
peopled  only  by  rude  and  isolated  tribes.  But  more  than  this,  the 
river  whidi  gave  them  wealth  guarded  them  against  their  enemies. 
The  beh  of  verdure  which  marks  its  course  stretches  to  no  greater 
width  than  two  miles  and  a  half  on  either  side ;  and  this  happy 
region  is  shut  in  by  arid  deserts  in  which  an  abundance  of  nitro 
would  render  aU  rain-water,  if  any  ML  there,  unfit  for  drinking. 

But  if  the  river  insured  the  rapid  developement  of  the  people 
who  might  dwell  on  its  banks,  it  also  determined  the  character  of 
their  civilisation.      Allowance  being  made  for  some  . 

variation  of  climate  in  its  long  course,  the  physical  or  the  Nile 
conditions  of  their  existence  were  throughout  much  ^^*^* 
the  same.  Everywhere  there  was  the  river  with  its  nourishing 
stream,  and  the  strip  of  verdure  which  was  literally  its  child 
Everywhere  were  the  low  hills  gilding  in  this  garden  and  m^r^nf^ 
off  the  boundless  burning  desert:  and  over  aU  by  day  and  by 
night  hung  the  blue  unclouded  sky,  across  which  the  sun  journeyed 
in  his  solitary  chariot,  to  be  followed  by  his  bride  the  moon  with 
the  stars  her  innumerable  sisters  or  chUdrsn.  When  to  this  we 
add  that  firom  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  there  vros  no 
stronghold  where  a  discontented  or  rebellious  chief  might  defy  the 
king  or  the  people  and  no  spot  which  gave  access  to  an  invader 
across  the  fiery  barrier  to  the  east  or  the  west,  we  have  a  series  of 
conditions  which  we  feel  sure  must  produce  a  great  people  but 
which  wlE  keep  all  on  a  dead  level  of  submission  to  the  one 
governing  power.  Wbatever  this  power  might  be,  it  would  be 
able  to  sweep  the  Nile  with  its  ships,  and  by  shutting  off  the 
water  fix)m  the  canals  to  reduce  to  starvation  at  any  moment  the 
inhabitants  of  a  diaaflfected  city  or  village.  Thus  from  first  to  last 
we  have  a  nation  which  could  never  make  way  against  its  rulers, 
and  whose  skill  and  labour  these  rulers  might  apply  to  any  work 
however  oppressive  and  unprofitable :  nor  can  it  for  a  moment  be 
doubted  that,  however  great  may  have  been  the  blessings  which 
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the  I^e  brought  with  it  from  its  mountain  sources,  these  works 
inyolTed  an  amount  of  hardship  and  tyranny  which  must  at  best 
haye  made  life  seem  hard  and  the  problem  of  life  a  strange  riddle, 
if  nothing  lay  beyond  it.  But  this  people,  so  shut  off  from  all 
other  nations,  and  thus  rising  into  an  astonishingly  early  greatness, 
exhibited  few,  if  any,  points  of  resemblance  to  the  tribes  of  the 
vast  continent  in  whidi  their  river  ran.  In  colour  less  dark  than 
the  Arab,  in  features  little  resembling  any  Semitic  tribe  and  dis- 
playing often  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  in  haHt  utterly 
opposed  to  the  roving  Bedouin,  the  Egyptians  embellished  their 
life  with  arts  which  no  negro  tribe  has  ever  known.  They  were 
spinners  and  weavers,  potters  and  workers  in  metals,  painters  and 
sculptors.  Their  social  order  harmonised  in  its  system  of  caste 
with  that  of  India  and,  it  may  very  safely  be  added,  with  that  of 
the  Hellenic  and  the  Latin  tribes.  These  csjstes  were  united  in  a 
firm  and  centralised  polity  in  which  the  king  ruled  conjointly 
with,  if  not  in  submission  to,  the  priestly  order  which  surrounded 
his  life  and  that  of  the  people  with  a  multitude  of  ceremonial  rules 
invested  with  an  appallhig  power  by  the  terrors  of  an  unseen  world. 

To  the  Greeks  this  country  with  its  ancient  and  mysterious 
civilisation  remained,  it  is  said,  altogether  unknown  down  to  a 
^^pgojo^^f  time  preceding  the  battle  of  Marathon  by  about  180 
i^gypt  to  years,  when  a  fleet  of  Milesians  took  possession  of  a 
mexxse.  '  harbour  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Elanopic  branch  of 
570  B.C.  (?)  the  Nile  and  there  built  the  city  of  Naukratia,  which 
became  a  dep6t  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  Europe.  In  the 
reign  of  Amasis  this  settlement  received  the  privileges  of  a 
stringent  monopoly.  Foreign  merchants,  arriving  at  any  other 
moutii  of  the  Nile,  were  compelled  to  swear  that  they  had  been 
driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather  and  to  depart  at  once  for  the 
Eanobitic  moulJi,  or  in  de&ult  of  this  their  goods  were  sent  to 
Naukratis  by  one  of  the  inland  canals.  The  leanings  of  Amasis 
towards  the  Greeks  are  still  further  shown  by  his  alliance  with 
Polykrates:  but  the  story  of  this  alliance  is  only  another  illus- 
tration of  that  Divine  jealousy,  which  dashes  the  cup  of  happiness 
from  the  lips  of  Kroisos  and  of  Gyrus. 

This  ancient  kingdom  with  its  wonderful  cities  and  its  teeming 
soil  was  now  in  its  turn  to  be  absorbed  into  the  wide  sea  of  Persian 
inraaion  of  dominion :  but  although  the  &ct  of  its  subjugation  is 
^mb^s.  clearly  established,  not  much  confidence  can  be  placed 
OT5  B.6.  (?)  in  the  details  of  the  narrative.  The  stories  of  Hero- 
dotoB  and  Ktesias  cannot  be  reconciled ;  and  the  statements  of  the 
Behistun  inscription,  so  far  as  it  notices  the  reign  of  Kambyses, 
difier  in  some  points  from  both.  At  once  then  we  are  driven  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  statements  which  represent  Kambyses  as  a 
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man  doselj  lesembling  the  mad  emperor  Paul  of  Russiay  while 
the  &etB  related,  if  they  be  true,  seem  capable  of  an  easier  ezpli^ 
nation  as  resnltB  of  a  scheme  carefully  laid  and  deliberately  carried 
oat    The  two  points  which  needed  the  most  careful  forethought 
in  his  plan  of  £^;yptian  conquest  lay  in  the  supply  of  water  for  his 
army  during  their  passage  across  the  desert  which  protects  Egypt 
from  the  north-east,  and  in  the  co-operation  of  a  fleet  which 
should  make  it  impossible  for  the  Egyptian  king  to  prolong  the 
contest  by  obtaining  supplies  firom  the  sea.    In  securing  the  first 
Kambyses  is  said  by  Herodotos  to  have  followed  the  advice  of  the 
Halikamassian  Phanes,  a  deserter  irom  the  serrice  of  Amasis,  who 
advised  him  to  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  a  chief  or  chiefs 
of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  desert    The  fleet,  with  the  men  who 
manned  it,  was  supplied  by  the  Ionian  and  Aiolian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  by  the  Phenicians  of  Tyre.    Had  Amasis  lived,  the 
struggle  might  have  been  prolonged,  perhaps  even  with  a  different 
result :  but  he  had  died  a  £9W  months  before  the  in-* 
TBsion,  and  his  son  Psammenitos  seems  to  have  in-         ^  •  ^ 
hetited  neither  his  wisdom  nor  his  vigour.      Signs  from,  heaven 
were  not  wanting  to  tell  of  the  coming  troubles.    Bain  had  Mien 
at  Thebes;   and  the  horrible  draught  in  which  his   Hellenic 
mercenaries  had  drunk  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Phanes  ^  may  have 
added  fleioenees  to  the  courage  with  which  they  fought  for  £^7pt, 
but  it  could  not  countervail  the  disparity  of  numbers  which  turned 
the  scale  in  the  great  battle  near  the  Pelousian  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
Thus  had  Kambyses  carried  to  its  utmost  bounds  the  Persian 
empire,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Herodotos,  for  according  to  his 
nairative  all  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  Dareios  did  not    ^^^.^ 
enable  him  to  extend  its  limits  or  to  guard  it  against    against  the 
some  g^ve  disasters.      But  Kambyses  in  Memphis    ^^^^1^ 
was  lord  of  all  the  nations  from  Baktra  to  the  Nile,    temple  of 
and  it  was  now  time  that  the  Divine  Nemesis  should    -^™^°°* 
lay  its  hand  not  merely  on  Kambyses  as  it  had  done  upon  his 
ftither,  but  also  on  that  invindble  army  which  both  he  and  Cyrus 
had  headed  in  a  career  of  all  but  uninterrupted  conquest    He 
must  therefore  now  beg^  to  make  war  not  only  agunst  men,  but, 
like  Xerxes  in  his  defiance  of  Phoibos,  against  the  gods.    The 
madness  thus  sent  upon  him  was,  according  to  the  informants  of 
Herodotos,  shown  first  in  the  insults  which  he  heaped  on  the 
mummy  of  Amasis,'  and  tiien  in  the  infatuation  which  led  him 

1  Herod.  iiL  IL    The  indignation  of  the  Hellenic  settlement  at  Naa- 

whidi  Herodotoe  deseribeB  them  as  kratia,  and  of  the  advantages  which 

fcdinc  against  the  man  who  had  they  derived  from  the  trade  with 

broag^t  ^wn  strangen  npon  Egypt  EgTPt. 

ia  atrong  evidence  of  the  prosperity  ^  Herod.  iiL  2. 
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from  Thebes  to  march  against  the  Ethiopians,  while  he  sent 
60,000  men  to  deetroy  the  shrine  of  Amoun  in  the  desert  Scarcely 
more  than  a  fifth  pcurt  of  the  march  was  to  be  accomplished  to- 
wards the  land  of  that  mysterious  people,  who  lay  fiEir  beyond  the 
Nile  cataracts.  They  were  going,  as  they  thought,  to  a  region 
where  the  earth  dcdly  produced,  like  the  Holy  Grail  and  the 
wonderful  napkins  and  pitchers  of  Aryan  folk-lore,  inexhaustibie 
banquets  of  luscious  and  ready-cooked  meats.^  But  before  they 
could  cross  the  zone  of  burning  sand  which  lay  between  them  and 
those  luxurious  feasts,  the  failure  even  of  grass  for  food  drove 
them  to  decinukte  themselves;  and  this  outbreak  of  cannibaliBm 
warned  Kambyses  that  some  tasks  were  too  hard  even  for  the 
great  king.  Probably  before  he  could  reach  Memphis,  he  had 
heard  of  another  disaster.  The  men  whom  he  had  sent  to  destroy 
the  shrine  of  Amoun  ^  were  traced  as  fiur  as  the  city  of  Oasis, 
where  according  to  Herodotos  a  colony  of  Samians  was  established : 
but  from  the  day  on  which  they  left  it,  not  one  was  ever  seen 
again.  The  guardians  of  the  shrine  asserted  (and  the  guess  was  in 
all  likelihood  right)  that  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  dust- 
storm  and  their  bodies  buried  beneath  the  pillars  of  fieiy  sand. 

A  third  enterprise  by  which  Eambyses  proposed  to  extend  the 
Persian  dominion  as  far  as  the  Tyrian  ccdony  of  Oarthage  was 
PaQore  of  frustrated  by  the  blunt  rei^isal  of  the  Phenidan  sailors 
the  propoaed  to  go  against  their  kinsfolk.  The  refusal  of  these 
^Snst  cStr-  hardy  mariners  to  serve  against  Oarthage  secured  the 
^^"^-  freedom  of  the  great  city  which  under  Hannibal  was 

to  contend  with  Bome  for  the  dominion  of  tiie  world ;  but  in 
Kambyses  this  disregard  of  his  wishes,  following  on  the  disasters 
which  had  be&llen  his  army,  stirred  up,  it  is  said,  the  tiger-like 
temper  which  must  slake  its  rage  in  blood. 

The  opportunity  was  supplied  by  the  jubilant  cries  which 
greeted  Eambyses  on  his  return  to  Memphis.  The  people  were 
KaxnbyseB  shouting,  not  for  him,  but  because  they  had  found  the 
Bgyp^  ^^  ^^  whom  they  worshipped  the  incarnation  of  the 
priasta.  god  Apis.    If  the  time  during  which  they  had  been 

without  such  a  calf'  was  long,  their  exultation  would  be  greater 
on  finding  an  animal  which  met  the  difficult  tests  of  complete 
blaclmesB  of  skin  with  a  square  of  white  on  the  forehead,  double 


1  That  this  is  one  of  the  many 
stories  of  unbounded  plenty  connec- 
ted with  the  earth  and  its  symbols, 
there  can  be  no  qaestion.  See  3fy- 
ihology  of  Ar,  Nat,  book  ii.  ch.  2, 
section  12. 

3  It  is  possible  that  this  expe- 
dition may  have  beev  prompted  by 


zeal  for  the  Zoroastrian  monotheism 
which  must  have  been  his  faith,  if 
he  was  a  true  Persian. 

8  The  calf  was  not  snffered  to  live 
more  than  twelve  years.  If  it  reached 
that  age,  it  was  solemnlv  sUin  and 
its  body  reverently  imbalmed. 
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hiun  on  the'tail,  and  a  beetle  mark  on  its  tongue.    But  the 
trrant  would  liave  it  that  they  were  making  merry  oyer  his  cala- 
mities.     In  vain  did  the  natives  whom  he  had  himself  intrusted 
with  the  goYemment  of  Memphis  strive  to  explain  the  real  cause 
of  the  rejoicing.    They  were  all  put  to  death.    The  priests  who 
were  next  summoned  gave  the  same  explanation )  and  Kamh^'ses 
said  that  he  would  see  this  tame  god  who  had  come  among  them. 
The  beast  was  brought,  and  Kambyses,  drawing    his  dagger^ 
wounded  him  on  the  thigh.      'Poor  fools,  these  then  are  your 
gods/  he  cried, '  things  of  flesh  and  bloody  which  may  be  wounded 
by  men.    Truly  the  god  and  his  worshippers  are  well  matched : 
iHit  you  shall  smart  for  raising  a  laugh  against  me.'    So  the  priests 
were  scourged;    an  order  was  issued  that  everyone  found    in 
holiday  guise  should  forthwith  be  slain ;  and  the  feast  was  broken 
up  in  terror.    The  calf-god  pined  away  and  died  in  the  temple ; 
and  the  priests  in  secret  buried  it  with  the  wonted  rites.    From 
this  time^  so  said  the  Egyptians,  Kambyses  became  hopelessly 
mad.    It  is  possible  that  his  madness  may  have  been  not  without 
method,  and  that  these  insults  to  Apis  and  his  worshippers  were 
only  part  of  a  deHbeiate  plan,  such  as  would  conunend  itself  to 
Xadir  Shah  or  Hmour,  for  crushing  the  spirit  of  the  conquered 
nation ;  but  the  opinion  must  remain  little  more  than  a  conjecture. 
It  is  to  this  period  that  Herodotos  assigns  the  murder  of  his 
brother  whom,  in  jealousy  of  his  strength  and  beauty,  he  had  sent 
back  to  Sousa.    In  the  dreams  which  followed  his  departure  the 
tyrant  had  seen  a  herald  and  heard  from  his  lips  that  Smerdis  sat 
on  a  tiux>ne  and  that  his  head  touched  the  heaven.    Putting  on 
this  vision  the  only  interpretation  which  would  suggest  itself  to  a 
despot,  Kambyses  at  once  sent  Prexaspes  home  wiUi  orders  to  slay 
the  prince.    When  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  deed  had 
been  done  to  no  purpose,  Prexaspes  swore  solemnly  that  he  had 
not  only  slain  but  buried  him  with  his  own  hands ;  but  the  his- 
torian admits  that  while  one  account  represented  him  as  murder- 
ing Smerdis  on  a  hunting  expedition;  others  said  that  he  had 
enticed  him  out  to  sea  and  thrown  him  overboard.    The  Behistun 
inscription  shuts  out  both  these  tales  by  saying  that  the  tyrant's 
brother  was  murdered  long  before  the  army  started  for  Egypt. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy.    The  army  had 
reached  on  its  homeward  march  a  Syrian  village  named  Agbatana^ 
when  a  herald  coming  irom  Sousa  bade  all  Persians    Kambyses 
to  own  as  their  king  not  Eambysee  who  was  deposed    J[^^ 
bat  his  brother  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus.     To  a    smerdis. 
question  of  Ftexaspes,  put  by  the  order  of  Kambyses,  the  herald 
repHed  that  he  had  received  his  message  not  from  the  new  king, 
whom  he  had  never  seen^  but  from  the  Magian  who  was  over 
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his  household.  A  further  question  put  by  Eambyses  to  Prezaspes 
himself  called  forth  the  answer  ih&t  he  knew  not  who  could 
haye  hatched  this  plot  but  Patizeithes,  whom  Kambyses  had 
left  at  Sousa  as  his  high  steward,  and  his  brother  Sm^is.  So 
then  this  was  the  Smerdis  whose  head  was  to  touch  the  heaven : 
and  the  despot  wept  for  his  brother  whom  he  had  so  uselessly 
done  to  death.  Presently  he  said  that  he  would  march  on  at 
once  against  the  usurper,  and  leaping  on  his  horse  gashed  his 
thigh  (the  part  where  he  had  wounded  the  calf-god)  with  his 
sword  from  which  the  sheath  had  accidentally  fallen  off.  '  What 
is  the  name  of  this  place  P '  asked  Kambyses,  when  he  felt  that 
the  wound  was  serious.  They  told  him  that  he  was  at  Agba- 
tana;  and  the  tyrant^  knowing  now  that  only  a  nusinteipreta- 
tion  of  the  oracle  from  Bouto  which  said  that  he  must  die  at 
Agbatana  had  led  him  to  indulge  in  pleasant  dreams  of  an  old  age 
spent  among  the  Median  hills,  confessed  that  his  brother  had  been 
righteously  avenged.  His  remaining  days  or  hours  were  spent  in 
bewailing  his  evil  deeds  to  his  courtiers,  and  in  exhortations  to 
them  to  stand  out  bravely  against  the  Magian  usurpation  which, 
he  clearly  saw,  vras  designed  to  transfer  to  the  Modes  the 
supremacy  of  the  Persians.  His  words  were  naturally  received 
with  little  faith,  for  Prexaspes,  of  course,  swore  as  stoutly  before 
the  Persians  that  he  had  never  harmed  Smerdis  as  he  had  to  Kam- 
byses averred  that  he  had  buried  him  with  his  own  hands ;  and 
thus  the  Magian  Smerdis  became  king  of  the  Persians. 

Such  is  the  dramatic  version  of  Herodotos,  which  absolutely 
needs  the  doubling  of  the  names  Agbatana  and  Smerdis.  The  B&- 
Thooonapi-  histun  inscription,  it  is  said,  affirms  that  Kambyses 
Seven  Per?  MUed  himself  purposely ;  that  the  name  of  the  Magian 
flians.  was  Gt)mates,  not  Smerdis ;  and  that  his  usurpation 

was  a  religious,  and  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  a  national 
rebellion,  its  object  being  to  restore  the  ancient  magism  or  element 
worship,  which  the  predominance  of  the  stricter  monotheism  of 
Zoroaster  had  placed  imder  a  cloud.  The  details  of  the  sequel  may 
be  passed  lightly  over.  The  Mae  Smerdis,  who  had  had  his  ears 
cut  oS,  is  discovered  by  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  passes  her 
hands  over  his  head  while  he  sleeps ;  and  Otanes,  taking  counsel 
with  Aspathines  and  Gobryas,  gains  over  to  the  conspiracy  Inta- 
phemes,  Megabyzos,  and  Hydames,  Dareios  b^ng  admitted  last  of 
all  as  the  seventh,  on  his  arrival  from  the  province  of  Persia  Proper, 
of  which  his  feither  Hystaspes  was  the  viceroy.  The  niunber  of  con- 
spirators being  complete,  two  debates  follow,  the  first  issuing  in  the 
resolution  to  slay  the  Magian  and  his  supporters  at  once  \  the  second, 
after  their  death,  to  determine  the  form  of  government  which  it 
would  be  wise  to  set  up.    Otanes,  the  author  of  the  conspiracy. 
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liaYiiig  proposed  a  republic  on  the  gronnd  that  in  no  other  way  can 
a  reallj  responsible  goyemment  be  attained,  is  opposed  by  Mega- 
byxos  who,  nrging  that  the  insolent  violence  of  the  mob  is  quite  a» 
hateful  88  that  of  any  despot,  recommends  an  oligarchy,  while 
Daieios  with  the  old  stock  argument  that,  if  the  ruler  be  perfect  aa 
he  ought  to  be,  no  form  of  polity  can  be  preferable  to  monarchy, 
insists  that  the  customs  of  the  Persians  shall  not  be  changed. 
Upon  this,  Otanes,  it  is  said,  seeing  that  things  would  go  as  Dareioa 
wished,  made  a  paction  that  he  would  neither  be  king  himself  nor 
submit  to  anyone  else  as  king.  He  and  his  successors  with  their 
families  should  remain  independent  for  ever,  while  the  Iring  on  his 
part  must  coTenant  to  take  his  wives  only  f^m  the  feunilies  of  the 
seven  conspirators,  who  should  have  as  their  special  privilege  the 
right  of  entering  the  king's  presence  without  being  announced. 
The  sovereign  power  was  to  belong  to  that  man  whose  horse  should 
neigh  first  after  being  mounted  on  the  following  morning. 

All  these  conditions,  it  has  been  urged,  furnish  clear  evidence 
that  these  seven  conspirators  are  not,  as  Herodotos  supposes, 
founders  of  seven  fimiilies  who  form  henceforth  the    ,^ 
highest  nobility  of  Persia,  but  heads  of  seven  existing    sion  of  Da. 
princely  houses,  who  thus  carried  into  action  their    ]^^*^ 
protest  agunst  the  usurpation  of  the  infidel.^    Such  a    thione. 
national  movement  may  have  taken  place :  but  we  can    *^^  b,c.(?) 
scarcely  venture  to  affirm  the  £eu:t  positively,  while  the  Behistun 
inscription  compels  us  to  reject  almost  every  portion  of  the  story 
as  given  by  Herodotos.    Of  the  mutilation  of  the  Magian  by  Elam* 
byses,  of  his  discoveiy  through  the  agency  of  Phaidyme,  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Seven,  this  monument  says  absolutely  nothing. 
To  the  version  of  Herodotos,  who  represents  Dareios  as  the  last 
who  joined  the  conspirators,  it  gives  the  most  complete  contradic- 
tion.    Dareios  asserts  unequivocally  that  no  one  dared  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  Ma^an  until  he  arrived.    To  the  seven  he  makes 
no  reference,  unless  possibly  in  the  words  that  '  with  his  futhful 
men '  he  fell  on  the  Ma^n  and  slew  him,  while  the  legend  of  his 
election  by  the  trick  of  his  groom  Oibares  is  put  aside  %  his  asser- 
tion that  the  empire  of  which  Gbmates  dispossessed  Kambyses  had 
from  the  olden  time  been  in  tiie  family  of  Dareios.'    The  incidents 
so  rejected  are  the  chief  and  essential  features  in  the  narrative  of 
Herodotos ;  and  the  rock  inscription  must,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  truth,  have  made  to  them  at  least  some  passing  allusion,  if 

^  Kiebnhr,  vho  takes  this  view,  have  remained,  so  that  the  familiea 

LkL  Ane.  HtMt.  i.  181,  says  that  as  cannot  be  the  desoencUuits  of  th& 

these  seven  grandees  continue  to  be  seven  conspirators, 

mentiofied  in  later  Persian  luston',  '  This  would  mean  that  Ofros, 

and  as  Dareios,  being  an  Achaimenid,  like  Dareios,  was  an  Achaimemd. 
vas  one  of  them,  only  six  would 
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not  some  direct  reference.  But  if  sucli  a  monument  afl  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Behistun  overthrows  on  such  important  points  a  series  of 
narratives  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  men,^ 
and  if  other  large  portions  are  to  be  set  aside  as  mere  reflexions  of 
Hellenic  thought  or  feeling,  alike  absurd  and  impossible  in  the 
East,  with  what  trust  may  we  receive  any  story  which  paints  the 
course  of  intrigue  and  illustrates  the  secret  history  of  a  Persian  or 
Assyrian  Court?  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  march  of  armies 
and  tales  of  foreign  conquest,  the  annals  of  those  courts  are  only  a 
secret  history.  Hints  of  execrable  cruelties  may  force  their  way 
into  the  outer  air  j  pictures  of  fancied  luxury  and  generosity  may 
light  up  the  dim  recesses  of  the  hidden  harem :  but  what  reason 
have  we  to  suppose  that  of  any  single  motive  we  shall  have  a  faith- 
ful description,  of  any  single  deed  a  true  report  P  We  have  arrived 
at  a  time  in  which  such  intrigues  and  hidden  motives  are  said  to  be 
the  mainspring  of  actions  affecting  all  Hellas ;  and  the  answer  to 
this  doubt  must  seriously  affect  almost  the  whole  history  of  Peraa 
in  its  connexion  with  events  which  have  changed  the  fortunes  of 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB  FEBfilAK  •cttptrp.  UITDEB  SAEEIOS 

Thb  death  of  the  usurper  who  dethroned  Kambyses  was  followed, 
it  is  said,  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Magians.  This  masaacre 
Tberaroitof  seems  to  point  to  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder 
Babylon.  which,  according  to  Herodotos,*  prevented  Dareios  fiom 
taking  the  strong  measures  which  he  otherwise  would  have  taken 
against  some  refractory  or  rebellious  satraps  of  the  empire.  The 
statement  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  inscription  of  Behistun,  which 
describes  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Dareios  as  occupied  with 
putting  down  a  series  of  obstinate  insurrections  against  his  autho- 
rity. The  massacre  of  the  Magian  and  his  partisans  seems  in  no 
way  to  have  deterred  the  Medians  from  maldng  a  general  effort  to 
recover  the  supremacy  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Cyrus. 
But  the  fortune  of  war  went  against  them.  The  revolt  of  Babylon 
may  have  appeared  a  matter  even  more  serious ;  but  our  knowledge 
can  scarcely  be  sud  'to  extend  beyond  the  facts  that  it  broke  out 
and  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  suppressed ;  the  walls  of  the 

1  Herod,  in,  126,  127,  150.    The     irpiiYMar»r,  if  justified  by  the  facts, 
phrases  n  npax^  and  0(<<6yr«r  rwr     would  indicate  a  partial  anarchy. 
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catj  bang  now  so  far  dismantled  as  to  leave  the  place  henceforth 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

But  the  worst  enemies  of  Dareios  came  sometimes  from  his  own 
people.  In  Aryandes^  who  had  been  appointed  satrap  of  Egypt  by 
KambyBes,  he  foimd  a  riyal  rather  than  a  subject :  but  The  despo- 
the  career  of  the  viceroy  who  dared  to  have  an  indepen-  2Sm  in^^^' 
dent  mint  was  soon  cut  short.^  Another  formidiablQ  Bamos. 
antagonist  was  OroiteS;  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  who  has  a  wider  fame 
as  the  murderer  of  Folykrates  the  despot  of  Samos.  This  unscru- 
pulous tyrant  had,  it  is  said,  seized  on  the  government  of  the  island 
some  time  before  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  Kambyses,^  and  had 
dialed  it  at  first  with  his  brothers  Pantagnotos  and  Syloson ;  but 
having  afterwards  hilled  the  one  and  buiished  the  other^  he  en- 
tered into  a  close  alliance  witii  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,'  and  soon 
achieved  s  greatness  inferior  only  to  that  of  Minos,  like  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  had  a  navy  which  was  the  tenor  of  the  islands  and 
countries  round  about.  In  the  emphatic  words  of  Herodotos/  he 
was  lard  of  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  world.  His  war-ships 
plundered  firiends  and  foes  alike ;  and  the  men  of  Lesbos  who  ven- 
tured to  aid  the  Milesians  pud  the  penalty  by  having  to  dig  in 
chains  the  moat  round  the  wall  of  the  city  of  Samos.  But  in  spite 
of  all  his  iniquities  Polykrates  enjoyed  an  unbroken  good  fortune; 
and  his  well-doing  became,  we  are  told,  a  cause  of  grief  and  mis- 
giving to  bis  ally  Amasis,  who  reminded  him  of  the  Divine  Jea- 
lousy, and  counselled  him  to  infiict  some  pain  on  himself,  if  none 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  gods.  *  Seek  out,'  he  said,  *  that  thing  for 
the  loes  of  which  thy  soul  would  most  be  grieved,  and  cast  it  away 
so  that  it  may  never  come  to  mortal  hand :  and  if  hereafter  thy 
good  fbrfeime  be  not  mixed  with  woe,  remedy  it  in  the  manner 
which  I  liave  set  before  thee.'  This  counsel  Folykrates  thought 
that  he  could  not  follow  more  effectually  than  by  rowing  out  into 
the  deep  sea  and  casting  into  the  water  a  seal-ring  of  emerald  set 
in  gold,  wrought  by  the  Samian  Theodoros.  A  few  days  later  a 
fisherman  brought  to  him  as  a  gift  a  fish  which  seemed  to  him  too 
fine  to  be  taken  to  the  market.  Polykrates  in  requital  bade  the 
man  to  supper :  but  before  the  time  for  the  meal  came,  his  servants 
had  found  the  seal-ring  in  the  fish.  In  great  astonishment  Poly- 
krates sent  to  Amasis  a  letter  telling  him  what  had  happened.  The 
i  ^Egyptian  king,  feeling  now  that  no  man  could  deliver  another  from 
that  which  was  to  come  upon  him,  sent  a  herald  to  Samos  and 
broke  off  the  alliance,  in  order  that,  when  some  evil  fisite  overtook 
Polykrates,  his  own  heart  might  not  be  grieved  as  for  a  friend. 

1  Herod,  iv.  166.  »  lb.  lii.  65. 

•  lb.  iiL  89.  «  lb.  iii  189. 
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It  is  possible,  as  some  hftve  thouglit^  that  the  alliance  was  hrdken 
off  not  by  Amasis  but  by  Polykrstes  himself,  for  the  next  thing- 
rthBiait  .  which  Herodotos  telates  of  him  is  an  offer  to  furnish. 
2^  5  ^  troops  for  the  army  of  Kambyses.^  The  Persian  king^ 
Poiykrates.  eagerly  accepted  the  offer,  and  Polykrates  as  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  those  Samians 
whom  he  regarded  as  dkafifected  towards  himself.  But  in  the 
epical  method  of  Herodotos  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  man 
who  had  been  victorious  over  all  his  enemies  should  exhilnt  in  his 
own  person  the  working  of  that  law  which  keeps  human  afiairs  in 
constant  flow  and  ebb.  We  can,  therefore,  only  say,  as  he  tella  us, 
that  Oroites  whom  Gyrus  had  left  as  satrap  in  Sardeis  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  intrap  and  slay  Polykrates,  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
Samos  with  this  message, '  Thus  saith  Oroites  to  Polykmtes.  I  hear 
that  thou  art  set  on  great  things,  but  that  thou  hast  not  money  ac- 
cording to  thy  designs.  Know  then  that  king  Kambyses  seeks  to 
slay  me.  Therefore  come  and  take  me  away  and  my  money,  and 
keep  part  of  it  for  thyself,  and  part  of  it  let  me  have.  So,  if  then 
thinkest  for  money,  t^ou  shalt  be  ruler  over  aU  HeUas ;  and  if  thou 
believeet  not  about  my  wealth,  send  the  trustiest  of  thy  servants, 
and  to  him  will  I  show  it'  These  words  roused  the  greed  of 
Polykrates,  and  Maiandrios  his  scribe  was  sent  to  test  the  words  of 
Oroites  who,  when  he  had  heard  that  the  Samian  was  nigh  at  hand, 
filled  eight  vessels  with  stones  aU  but  a  little  about  the  brim,  and 
having  placed  gold  on  the  stones  '  &stened  the  vessels  and  kept 
them  ready.  Maiandrios,  having  seen  the  jars,  brought  the  tidings 
to  Polykrates,  who  made  ready  to  go,  although  the  soothsayen  vnth 
bis  friends  forbade  him  to  do  so.  His  daughter  pleaded  tltat  she 
had  seen  a  vision  which  betokened  disaster;  but  she  pleaded  in 
vain.  Polykrates  sailed  from  Samos,  taking  vrith  him  many  of  his 
comrades,  and  among  them  Demokedes,  the  son  of  Kalliphon  of 
Kroton,  a  physician  filmed  beyond  aU  others  of  his  time  for  the 
practice  of  his  art.    But  he  reached  Magnesia,  tite 

^'^  historian  adds,  only  to  perish  with  an  end  befitting 

neither  himself  nor  his  great  designs,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  despots  of  Syracuse  no  one  of  the  Greek  tyrants  deserved  to  be 
comparod  for  greatness  with  Polykrates. 

When  the  tidings  of  his  death  were  brought  to  Samos,  his 
Thodegpo-  deputy  Maiandrios  made  a  strong  effort,  it  is  said,  to 
SSrioB  eSd"  ^^^"^'^  *^®  constitution  which  his  master  had  subverted, 
of  87I010D.  He  offered  to  resign  his  power  and  to  obey  the  laws 
as  a  simple  citizen,  reserving  to  himself  only  a  grant  of  six  talents 

*  Herod,  iii.  44.  Athenians,  and  seems  to  havetcmied 

>  A  trick   somewhat   resembling  the  scale  at  Athens  in  favour  of  their 

this  was  actnall^  played  off  by  the  disastrous  expedition  to  that  island. 

men  of  Egesta  in  Sicily  upon  the  Thnc.  vi.  8  and  46. 
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and  the  prieBthood  of  Zeus  the  Deliverer.  The  offer  was  con- 
temptuoiisl J  refused,  and  Maiandiios  against  his  will  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  a  despot,  until  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the 
scene  in  the  person  of  Syloson  the  exiled  brother  of  Polykrates. 
Syloaon  Ij  the  gift  of  a  cloak  had  earned  the  gratitude  of  Dareios 
when  tiie  latter  was  serving  with  the  anny  of  Eambyses  in  Eg^^pt. 
He  now  claimed  from.  Dareios  the  Persian  king  the  aid  which  he 
had  promised  in  his  humbler  station ;  and  a  Persian  fleet  under 
Otanes  appeared  before  Samos  to  inforce  the  pretensions  of  Sylo^ 
son.  By  Maiandrios  no  opposition  was  oflered ;  but  the  mad  foUy 
of  his  brother  Gharilaos  brought  about  a  massacre  of  the  unsus- 
pecting Persian  officers  in  the  market-place  of  the  city.  Otanes 
retaliated  by  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  alike  of  men,  women,  and 
children  throoghont  the  island.  Syloson  remained,  it  would  seem, 
tributary  despot  of  Samos  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aiakes.^ 

Thus  the  first  whether  of  Hellenic  or  of  barbarian  cities  passed 
in  a  state  of  desolation  under  the  yoke  of  Dareios  who  was  known 
among  his  subjects  rather  as  an  organiser  than  as  a  oreaiii«&ti 
conqueror,  or,  as  the  Persians  put  it,  rather  as  a  buck-  of  the  Per- 
ster  tlian  as  the  fether  of  his  people.  Under  the  *'»^«°p*»- 
fonner  kings  the  several  portions  of  the  empire  had  sent  yeaxly  gifts. 
Henceforth  the  several  provinces  were  to  pay  an  assessed  tribnte ; 
and  Herodotoe  is  naturally  careful  to  state  the  measure  of  the  bur> 
dons  imposed  on  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Four  hundred  silver  talents 
were  demanded  yearly  from  the  lonians,  Magnedans,  Aiolians,  Ea- 
rians,  Lykians,  Milyans,  and  Pamphyliaiis,  who  were  ranged  in  ono 
department  or  Nomos.  On  the  second  which  included  the  My- 
sians  and  Lydians  was  assessed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  talents. 
The  third  department  which  stretched  from  the  Hellespont  east- 
wards paid  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents  in  silver.  But  although 
something  was  thus  done  for  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  king, 
the  Peroan  empire  remained,  as  it  had  been,  a  mere  agglomeration 
of  indts,  with  no  other  bond  than  that  of  a  common  liability  to 
tnbote  and  taxation,  with  no  common  sentiment  extending  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  several  tribes,  and  with  no  inherent  safe- 
guards against  disruption  from  without  or  decay  and  disorganisation 
within. 

The  tragedy  of  Polykrates  is  followed  by  two  stories  from 
which  it  is  no  easy  task  to  extract  much  historical  &ct.  Of  these 
stories  the  &rmer  is  associated  with  the  name  of  the  The  etatj  of 
l^rotonian  physicnan  Demokedes,  who,  on  the  death  of  DcmokedcB. 
^^ottes,  was  earned  to  Sousa  along  with  the  other  slaves  found  in 
his  hoQsehold  and  for  some  time  remained  there  unknown  and  nn- 
caied  for.    At  length  it  happened,  so  the  story  ran,  that  Dareios  in 

1  Herod,  vi.  18. 
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a  hunt  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  bo  twisted  his  foot  that  the 
ankle  hone  was  moved  from  its  socket.    The  Ep:yptian  physicians, 
whom  he  kept  ahout  him,  made  the  mischief  worse  than  they 
fomid  it ;  and  it  was  not  mitil  he  had  passed  eight  wretched  aiid 
sleepless  nights  that  some  one,  who  had  heard  in  Sardeis  of  the 
great  skill  of  Demokedes,  told  the  king,  at  whose  bidding  the 
friend  of  Polykrates  was  brought  before  him,  dragging  his  chains 
and  clothed  in  rags.    This  man's  heart,  we  are  told,  was  filled  with 
one  absorbing  desire,  for  the  attainment  of  which  he  was  ready  to 
shape  both  his  words  and  his  actions  and  to  work  on  persistently, 
no  matter  what  misery  and  ruin  he  might  bring  on  the  land  which 
he  yearned  to  see  once  more.    Hence  when  Dareios  asked  him  of 
his  craft,  Demokedes  denied  that  he  had  any,  fearing  that,  if  he 
should  be  found  useful  to  the  king,  he  should  have  no  hope  of 
setting  foot  again  on  Hellenic  soil.    But  Dareios  saw  that  he  was 
lying,  and  scourges  and  goads,  brought  at  his  bidding,  drew  from 
Demokedes  the  admission  that  he  Imew  the  art  of  the  physician, 
but  that  he  knew  it  poorly.    Such  as  it  was,  Dareios  bade  him  use 
it  at  once  on  the  injured  limb,  which  Demokedes  so  handled  that 
in  a  little  while  it  was  as  sound  as  it  had  ever  been.    Persian 
despots  are  seldom  ungrateful  for  benefits  which  add  to  their  own 
comfort;   and  Demokedes  was  rewarded  with  a  great  house  in 
Sousa  and  with  the  privilege  of  eating  at  the  king's  table.    He 
]iad,  in  short,  every  wish  of  his  heart  but  one.    The  king  would 
not  part  with  him ;  and  Demokedes  would  rather  starve  in  Hellas 
than  feast  at  Sousa.    But  the  illness  of  Atossa,  the  ruling  spirit  in 
the  seraglio  of  Dareios,  brought  an  opportunity  of  escape  of  which 
Demokedes  eagerly  and  deliberately  availed  himself.    Grateful  for 
the  healiDg  of  a  tumour  which  had  long  tortured  her,  this  daughter 
of  Gyrus,  following  the  instructions  of  the  physician,  went  to 
Dareios  and  reproached  him  with  sitting  idle  on  his  throne  without 
making  an  effort  to  gain  nations  or  kingdoms  for  the  Persians. 
Dareios  hastened  to  answer  that  he  had  just  resolved  to  do  aa  she 
now  desired  him,  and  that  he  was  making  ready  to  go  against  the 
Scythians.    '  Nay,'  replied  Atossa,  in  words  which  to  the  Athe- 
nians who  heard  or  read  the  narrative  of  the  great  historian 
conveyed  an  exquisite  irony,  '  go  not  against  the  Scythians  first 
I  have  heard  of  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  Hellas,  and  I  desire  to 
have  Laconian  and  Argive  and  Athenian  and  Corinthian  maidens 
to  be  my  servants.    Go  then  against  Hellas :  and  thou  hast  here 
one  who  above  all  men  can  show  thee  how  thou  mayest  do  this — 
I  mean  him  who  has  healed  thy  foot'    Dareios  so  far  yielded  as 
to  say  that  Demokedes  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Persians 
whom  he  would  send  to  spy  out  HeUas  and  bring  back  an  account 
of  what  they  might  see  there.    Accordingly  fifteen  Persian  ofiicers 
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left  Sidon  -with  Demokedes,  and  sailing  along  the  coasts  of  Hellas, 

made  a  record  of  all  that  they  saw  until  they  came  to  Taras,  which 

the  Latins  called  Tarentum,  in  Italy.  There  Aristophilides,  the  king 

of  the  TarantineSy  at  the  suggestion  of  Demokedes,  took  off  the 

rudders  of  the  Persian  ships  and  shut  up  the  Persians  themselves 

in  pdson  as  spies ;  and  while  they  were  in  this  plight,  Demokedes 

ded  away  to  Kroton.    Having  ^ven  his  friend  time  to  escape, 

AristophiUdes  let  the  Persians  go ',  but  their  misfortunes  were  not 

yet  ended.    They  were  wrecked  on  the  lapygian  coast,  but  a 

Tarantine  exile  ransomed  ^em  from  slavery  and  took  them  to 

Dareios.    So  fared  the  first  Persians  who  visited  Hellas  to  the 

west  of  the  I^ean  sea. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  which 
we  might  have  obtained  from  the  records  of  this  Persian  Periplous, 
if  they  had  been  preserved,  when  the  point  to  be  influence 
determined  is  whether  the  Periplous  was  made  at  all.  ^j?^^  ^j 
The  results  of  Persian  observation  would  probably  in  Atoasa. 
any  case  have  had  but  little  value :  but  when  we  remember  the 
unlikelihood  of  the  story,  we  must  at  the  least  place  it  amongst  the 
tales  of  which  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  reality.  The 
plan  of  Dezookedes  was  to  obtain  his  freedom  at  the  possible  cost 
of  the  ruin  of  his  country :  the  plan  of  Atossa  clearly  was  to  pre- 
cipitate the  whole  power  of  Persia  upon  Hellas  at  a  time  when 
Hippiaswas  still  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  when  the  Persian  could 
have  encountered  no  serious  resistance,  unless  perhaps  from  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Peloponnnsos.  This  plan  confessedly  foiiled ; 
but  there  is  no  record  that  Dareios  expressed  any  indignation  at 
the  treatment  of  his  officers.  As  a  political  motive,  these  intrigues 
are  thus  superfluous,  and  all  that  can  be  said,  in  &vour  of  the 
narrative  is  that,  unlike  the  stories  of  Deiokes  or  of  the  seven  con- 
spirators against  Smerdis,  it  is,  at  least  in  its  earlier  scenes,  so 
strictly  Oriental  in  its  colouring  as  to  come  before  us  with  a 
specially  deceptive  force.  But  if  the  plausible  form  thus  assumed 
by  the  story  may  tempt  us  to  think  that  it  cannot  be  without  some 
historical  value^  still  the  different  impressions  which  even  eye* 
witnesses  receive  of  the  same  events  and  the  same  scenes,  and  the 
irresistible  temptation  or  the  unconscious  tendency  to  vary  the 
oolooring  of  a  story  at  each  successive  recital,  must  justify  a  strong 
reluctance  to  admit  the  truthfulness  of  vivid  or  minute  detail  in 
any  but  a  contemporary  narrative.  This  reluctance  must  pass  into 
positive  unbelief,  if  the  tradition  involves  an  imputation  of  im- 
probable or  unaccountable  motives  or  assigns  some  secondary  or 
irrelevant  causes  where  more  simple  and  forcible  motives  are  not 
wanting.  There  is  nothing  in  itself  unlikely  in  the  tale  that 
Dareios  was  incited  by  his  wife  Atossa  to  an  attack  on,  Athens  and 
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Sparta.  But  the  admifision  of  her  influence  cannot  necessarily 
l€»d  us  to  admit  motives  which  are  impiohable  in  the  case  of 
DemokedeSi  which  are  more  unlikely  still  in  the  case  of  Histiaios, 
and  fiiirly  pass  the  hounds  of  credibility  in  that  of  lliemistokles. 
The  very  completeness  of  the  picture  drawn  for  us  in  the  story  of 
the  Erotoniate  physician  may  reasonably  lead  us  to  question 
whether  these  are  the  genuine  moyements  which  stirred  the  ancient 
world.  Polykrates  is  undoubtedly  an  historical  person:  but  the 
tale  of  Ms  life  is  in  great  part  a  romapce  to  illustrate  an  ethical  or 
theological  theory ;  and  tiie  image  of  Demokedes  already  grows 
more  indistinct,  when  we  see  that  his  career  is  almost  more 
legendary  than  that  of  his  master.  But  in  truth  it  seems  enough 
to  note  that  the  inscription  at  Behistun  is  very  far  from  bearin^i;' 
out  the  rebuke  of  Dareios  by  Atossa  for  warlike  inactivity  in  the 
first  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  reign.  The  matter  is  not  mended 
if  we  say  that  the  words  of  Atossa  were  true  and  that  the  records 
of  the  inscription  are  false.  These  may  &irly  be  received  as  Hk* 
genuine  work  of  Dareios :  for  the  words  of  Atossa  we  can  have  no 
evidence  beyond  that  which  is  attributed  to  a  deliberate  traitor.* 

When  from  the  story  of  Demokedes  we  turn  to  the  second  tale, 
that,  namely,  of  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  residuum  of  fact  is 
The  Scy-  found  to  be  scarcely  less  scanty.  With  600  ships  and 
ttijm  expe-  an  an^y  of  700,000  men  Dareios,  it  is  said,  reached  the 
616  B.C.  (?)  bridge  of  boats  thrown  across  the  Thrakian  Bosporo^, 
and  thence  marched  on  through  Thrace  to  the  spot  where  the  loniana 
whose  ships  had  been  sent  round  by  the  Black  Sea  had  prepared 
the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  he  was  to  cross  the  Istros,  or  Danube. 
This  bridge,  after  all  had  crossed  over,  Dareios,  it  is  said,  gave 
orders  to  break  up :  but  K6^  of  Mytilene  warned  him,  not  of  the 
danger  of  defeat  in  battie,  (for  this  he  professed  to  regard  as  im- 
possible), but  of  starvation  in  a  country  where  there  were  no  settled 
dwellings  and  no  tillage.  The  king,  following  his  advice,  com- 
manded the  lonians  to  guard  the  bridge  for  sixty  days,  and,  if  he 
should  not  by  that  time  have  come  back,  then  to  break  it  up  and 
sail  away.  The  story  of  the  campaign  which  follows  is  told  with 
an  abundance  of  detail  illustrating  the  plan  of  the  Scythians  to 
avoid  all  batties  but  to  entice  the  Persians  continually  further 
from  tiieir  base  of  supplies,  if  they  thought  of  having  any,  through 
the  countries  of  those  nations  who  would  not  take  part  with  them 
in  the  war.  In  this  way  the  Persians  are  lured  across  the  Tanais 
and  to  the  banks  of  the  Oaros,  which,  like  the  Lykos,  Tanais,  and 
Syrgis,  is  represented  as  flowing  into  the  Maietian  lake  (Azoff). 

1  They  are  seemingly  inconsistent     things  early  in  the  reign  of  Dareios. 
with  the  words  in  whicli  Herodotos     See  page  134. 
bimaelf  describes  the  condition  of 
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At  Uiia  point  the  Scythians  who  act  as  decoys  be^  to  move  west- 
^waids;  and  Daieios,  taking  it  to  he  a  general  movement  of  the 
tribes,  ordeTS  his  army  to  march  in  the  same  direction.  Accord- 
ingly they  -wander  on  through  the  lands  of  the  Black  Coals 
(Ifelanchlainoi),  the  Oannihals  (Anthropophagoi),  and  other  tribes, 
whom  the  S<rpihians  wished  to  pnni^  until  Dareios  in  sheer 
weazineBS  sent  a  herald  to  the  Scythian  king  to  beg  >iiTn  either  to 
ocHne  forward  and  fight  like  a  man  or  to  give  earth  and  water  as  a 
slave.  'Tell  your  master/  said  the  wandering  chief,  ^that  he  is 
quite  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  we  are  running  away  from  him. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  only  doing  now  what  we  always  do,  for  it 
is  our  way  to  move  about.  If  he  wants  to  fight  us,  let  him  find 
out  the  tombs  of  our  forefathers ;  and  if  he  lay  hands  on  them,  he 
shall  eoon  know  how  the  Scythians  can  strike.'  So  Dareios  was 
obliged  to  go  on  his  way.  But  the  monotony  of  his  course  was  at 
last  broken  by  the  amval  of  a  Scythian  herald  who  brought  as  gifts 
for  the  king  not  earth  and  water  but  a  bird  and  a  mouse,  a  frog 
and  five  arrows,  and,  having  left  them,  went  his  way.  Summoning 
his  chief  men,  Dareios  expressed  his  opinion  that  by  these  gifts  the 
Scythians  meant  that  they  yielded  up  themselves,  their  land,  and 
their  water,  because  the  mouse  lives  on  the  land  and  the  £rog  on 
the  water,  and  the  bird  signified  the  horses  of  warriors  and  the 
arrows  showed  that  they  gave  up  their  power.  But  Gobryas,  one 
of  the  six  who  rose  up  with  him  against  the  MugiAn  Smerdis,  gave 
aziother  interpretation  and  warned  the  Persians  that,  unless  they 
could  become  birds  and  fiy  up  into  heaven,  or  go  down  like  mice 
beneath  the  earth  or  becoming  fiK)gs  leap  into  the  lake,  they  would 
be  shot  to  death  by  the  Scythian  arrows*  The  words  of  Gobryas 
struck  a  chill  into  the  heart  of  Dareios ;  but  while  he  with  his 
bulky  anny  made  what  speed  he  could  to  reach  the  bridge  on  the 
Danube,  a  body  of  Scythians  taking  a  shorter  road  hastened  to  the 
loniana  who  were  guuding  it,  and  urged  them  to  abandon  th^r 
tmst,  not  only  because  by  so  doing  they  would  free  themselves  but 
hecauae  they  were  acting  unrighteously  in  aiding  and  abetting  a 
waaUm  invader.  The  advice  of  Miltiades,  the  future  victor  of 
Marathon,  was  that  they  should  do  as  the  Scythiaus  wished.  But 
although  the  other  despots  there  present  gave  at  first  an  eager 
aasent,  they  at  once  changed  their  minds  when  Histiaios  of  Miletos 
warned  them  that  without  the  help  of  Dareios  they  could  not 
possibly  hope  to  retain  their  power.  Still  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  to  get  rid  of  the  Scythian  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  llie  lonians  therefore  pretended  to  accept  their  proposal, 
and  setting  to  work  to  loosen  the  bridge  on  the  Scythian  side, 
Yirged  them  to  go  in  search  of  the  Persian  host  and  destroy  it. 
The  Scythians  accordingly  hurried  off,  but  were  as  unsuccessful 

x2 
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DOW  in  fiDding  the  Peisiaiis  as  the  Persians  had  been  in  tracking> 
them.  Meanwhile  Daieios  was  huirying  to  the  Istros.  It  was 
night  when  they  reached  the  bridge :  and  when  they  found  that 
the  boats  were  unloosed,  tiiey  feared  greatly  that  the  lonians  had 
left  them  to  perish.  But  Daieios  commanded  an  Egyptian  in  his 
army  who  had  a  very  loud  voice  to  call  Histiaios  of  Miletos ;  and 
at  the  fiist  cry  Histiaios  had  the  bridge  fastened  again.  Thus  the 
Persians  got  over  in  safety;  and  the  Scythians  on  learning  how 
they  had  been  tricked  comforted  themselves  by  reviling  the 
lonians  as  cowards  who  hug  their  chains. 

We  may  smile  at  such  details ;  but  only  by  a  summary  of  the 
whole  narrative  can  it  be  shown  that  no  one  part  of  the  story  is 
^^j^j^ijmt^  really  more  trustworthy  Ihan  any  other.  It  is  quite 
ofthonam-  true  that  the  record  of  all  that  takes  place  on  the 
s^^bifln^  Scythian  side  of  the  Danube  is  like  a  bewildering 
expedition,  dream.  The  great  rivers  which  water  the  vast  regions 
on  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  are  forgotten  by  the  historian  in  his 
description  of  the  wanderings  of  a  million  of  men  through  a  coun- 
try which  yielded  no  food  and  in  many  places  no  water.  An 
eastward  march  of  700  or  800  miles  in  which  no  great  stream 
seemingly  is  crossed  except  the  Tanais,  and  in  which  the  Scythians 
never  attack  them,  when  to  attack  them  would  be  to  destroy  them 
utterly,  is  followed  by  a  march  of  a  like  length  westward,  with  the 
same  result  The  tale  is  incredible  from  beginning  to  end ;  hut 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  we  enter  the  world  of 
reality  on  the  Thrakian  bank  of  the  Istros.  The  motive  assigned 
for  the  expedition  is  the  desire  of  Dareios  to  avenge  the  wrong 
done  to  the  Median  or  Persian  empire  about  a  hundred  years 
before :  but  this  motive  is  scarcely  more  constraining  than  that  which 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  Persians  to  Egypt  to  avenge  the 
slaughter  of  their  remote  forefathers  by  Bameses  or  Sesostris.  The 
story  of  the  ignominious  retreat  of  Dareios  must  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  still  more  ignominious  retreat  of  Xerxes  *,  and  if  there  be 
good  reason  for  calling  into  question  the  later  tradition,  not  much 
can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  older.  The  incidents  in  the  guarding 
of  the  bridge  are  even  more  bewildering  than  any  which  were 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  rugged  deserts  of  Scrthia. 
Even  under  the  circumstances  as  they  are  given  in  the  narrative, 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  a  haste  to  cross  the  river  so  pressing  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  wait  till  the  day  had  dawned.  Still  more 
absurd  is  it,  with  the  noise  of  a  vast  army  in  disorderly  retreat,  to 
introduce  the  Egyptian  herald  with  his  Stentorian  voice  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  Histiaios.  If  any  debates  took  place  among  the 
guardians  of  the  bridge,  we  cannot  decide  what  amount  of  exagge- 
ration or  even  of  wilf td  falsehood  may  have  been  introduced  into 
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the  report  of  tliem.     Bat  the  matter  is  speedily  'hrouglit  to  an 
issue.    Either  the  loniaDS  were  faithful  to  Dareios  or  tiiev  were 

« 

not  Either  the  Scythians  were  in  earnest  in  their  efforts  to 
defeod  their  country  and  to  defeat  the  invaders^  or  they  were  not. 
Under  either  altematiye  it  is  impossihle  to  give  any  credit  to  the 
story  of  the  incidents  which  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  bridge.  Whether  the  Greeks  wished  to  ahandon  Dareios  or  to 
aare  him,  they  would  in  either  case  have  urged  the  Scythians  to 
remain  on  the  hank, — ^in  the  one  case  that  these  Scythians  might 
destroy  the  Persian  army  in  the  desperate  confusion  caused  by  the 
effi>rtB  of  an  unwieldy  multitude  caught  in  a  deadly  snare, — ^in  the 
other  that  they  might  fall  Tictims  to  the  Persian  host.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  may  he  the  stupidity  of  wandering  tribes,  the 
folly  attributed  to  the  Scythians  exceeds  that  which  might  w^  be 
ascribed  to  Australian  sayages.  An  enormous  and  unmanageable 
army  is  lost  in  a  trackless  desert  or  has  to  cross  riyera  which  may 
not  be  forded ;  and  yet  during  a  march  of  sixteen  hundred  miles 
not  an  e&urt  is  made  by  a  determined  enemy  to  intrap  or  crush 
them.  Nay  more,  -the  Scythians  are  represented  as  knowing 
perfectly  well  the  position  of  the  Persian  army  at  every  stage  of 
their  maich;  and  therefore,  as  knowing  that  Dareios  was  in  full 
retreat  for  the  bridge,  they  knew  that  he  and  his  army  must  cross 
it  or  speedily  perish.^  Yet  they  are  infatuated  enough  to  depart  at 
the  bidding  of  the  lonians  to  go  and  look  for  an  enemy,  whom,  if 
only  they  remained  where  they  were,  they  might  assuredly 
slaughter  at  their  ease.  The  folly  which  could  forego  so  sure  and 
easy  a  means  of  vengeance  is  so  stupendous  that  we  are  driven  to 
dismiss  the  story  of  the  Scythian  campaign  of  Dareios  as  unhia- 
torical  in  all  its  details,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  any  such 
expedition  ever  took  place  at  all.  But  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
the  Hellenic  tradition  should  represent  the  defeat  of  the  Persian 


1  In  his  play  of  the  Pertians 
iBschylos  makes  neither  reference 
nor  aUnsion  to  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion, while  the  language  which  he 
pots  into  the  mouth  of  Dareios  seems 
altogether  to  exclude  it.  Dareioe 
hare  speaks  of  the  catastrophe  which 
had  befallen  Xerxes  as  a  ht  retribu- 
tion for  his  impiety  in  bridging  over 
the  Hdlespont.  It  certaizuy  is  just 
possible  that  the  poet  may  have 
porposelv  exhibited  Dareios  as  lying 
by  implication ;  and  the  conquests 
which  {FersianMy  864)  he  is  said  to 
have  made  without  crossing  the 
HalvA  or  eren  without  moving  Arom 
his  'hearth  can  refer  only  to  con- 
qoests  achieved  by  his  generals  while 


he  himself  remained  at  home.  But 
it  seems  more  likely  that  neither 
.£schylos  nor  his  audience  knew 
anything  of  the  Scvthian  expedi- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  light  whatever  is  thrown  on 
it  by  the  inscriptions  at  Behistun. 
As  to  the  Athenians,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  they  would  have  much 
greater  regard  for  Dareios  than  for 
Xerxes,  or  that  thev  would  have 
allowed  the  poet  to  exhibit  the  latter 
as  the  first  to  lay  profane  hands  on 
the  sacred  -waters  of  the  Hellespont, 
when  they  knew  that  the  same 
offence  had  been  committed  by  the 
man  wh<»e  phantom  in  the  drama 
upbraids  his  infatuated  son. 
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king  8S  more  disastrous  than  it  really  was.  That  it  has  thus  over- 
coloured  the  disorder  of  the  flight  of  Xerxes^  we  shall  presently 
see ;  but  we  may  note  here  the  significant  circumstance  that  with 
the  passage  of  the  Danube  on  his  return  all  the  difficulties  of 
Dareios  disappear.  It  was  his  wish  that  the  Thrakians  should  bo 
made  his  subjects;  and  his  general  M^bazos  beais  down  all 
opposition  willi  a  vigour  which  the  incapacity  of  the  Peisians  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Danube  would  not  lead  us  to  espect  and 
to  which  we  might  suppose  that  Scythian  revenge  would  offer 
some  hindrance.  But  fk»m  the  Scythians  Megabazos  encounters 
no  resistance ;  and  his  course  to  the  Strymon  is  one  of  uninter- 
rupted conquest.  Near  the  piouth  of  this  river  was  the  Edonian 
town  of  MyrlrinoS;  in  a  neighbourhood  rich  in  forests  and  corn- 
land  as  well  as  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Here,  when  the  great 
king  announced  his  wish  to  reward  his  bene&ctors,  Histiaios 
begged  that  he  might  be  sufiered  to  take  up  his  abode,  while  K6€s 
contented  himself  with  asking  that  he  might  be  made  despot  of 
Mytilene.  But  Megabazos  advanced  still  further  westward, 
and  from  the  lake  of  Prasiai  sent  envoys  to  the  Makedonian 
Amyntas,  who  gave  them  earth  and  water.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Persian  king  was  at  the  same  time  extended  to  Lemnos,  an  island 
inhabited,  it  is  said,  by  a  Pelasgian  population ;  and  Lykaretos, 
the  brother  of  the  Samian  Maiandrios,  was  appointed  governor. 
But  Lemnos  was  not  to  remain  long  under  Persian  power.  When 
the  resources  of  the  empire  were  being  strained  to  suppress  the 
Ionic  revolt,  the  Athenian  Miltiades,  sailing  from  Elaious  in  the 
Ohersonesos,  made  a  descent  on  the  island,  which  with  Skyros, 
subsequently  conquered,  remained  henceforth  most  closely  con- 
nected with  Athens. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  IONIC  BEVOLT. 


When  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Ionic  revolt  a  joint  expedition  of 
Athenians  and  lonians  under  the  Milesian  Aristagoras  led  to  ^e 
Dareios  and  accidental  burning  of  Sardeis,  Dareios,  we  are  told,  on 
the  Athe-  hearing  the  tidings,  asked  who  the  Athenians  might 
^^^'  be,  and,  on  being  informed,  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 

praying  Zeus  to  suffer  him  to  take  vengeance  on  this  folk.  About 
the  lonians  and  their  share  in  the  matter  he  said  nothing.  These 
he  knew  that  he  might  punish  as  he  might  choose :  but  so  careful 
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was  he  not  to  foi^t  the  foreigners  who  had  done  Tnni  wrong,  that 
an  a^endant  received  orders  to  bid  his  master  before  eyeiy  meal  to 
remember  the  Athenians.^    If  the  chronology  of  this  period  may 
at  all  be  trasted,  ten  or  twelve  years  had  passed 
away  since  Hippias  allied  himself  with  Hippokios,  the 
lAmpeakene  despot,  on  the  express  ground  that  he  stood  high  in 
the  &voar  of  I^uieios ;  and  eight  years  perhaps  had  gone  by  since 
Hippiaa,  expelled  from  Athens,  departed  to  Sigeion  with  the  defi- 
nite purpose  of  stirring  up  the  Persian  king  against  his  country- 
men.   His  intrigues  were  probably  not  less  active  than  those  of 
James  11.  at  St.  Germain's :  and  his  disappointment  at  the  congress 
in   Sparta'  probably  sent  him.  back  to  the  Hellespont  not  less 
determined  to  regain  his  power  by  £air  means  or  by  foul.    We 
may  be  sore  that  the  friendship  of  HippoMos  was  taxed  to  this  end 
to  the  uttermost ;  and  we  may  well  believe  the  words  of  Herodotos 
that  from  the  moment  of  his  return  from  Sparta  he  left  not  a 
stone  unturned  to  provoke  Artaphemes,  the  Sardian  satrap,  to  the 
conquest  of  Athens,  in  order  that  the  Peisistratidai  might  hold  it 
aa  tributaries  of  Dareios.    The  conclusion  seems  to  follow  irre- 
sistibly that  Dareios  had  heard  the  whole  story  of  their  expulsion, 
and  that  he  gave  no  such  answer  to  their  prayers  as  effectually  to 
discourage  their  importunities.    The  acts,  of  which  we  have  here 
a  significant  glimpse,  were  not  done  in  a  comer.    The  Athenians 
were  perfectly  aware  of  the  way  in  which  Hippias  was  employing 
himself  at  Sardeis ;  and  their  ambassadors,  appearing  before  Arta- 
phemes, lidd  before  him  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  and  urged 
every  available  argiunent  to  dissuade  the  Persian  king  from  inter- 
fering in  the  afbirs  of  the  Western  Greeks.    The  answer  of 
Artaphemes  (and  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  given  without 
the  fbll  sanction  of  Dareios)  chaiged  the  Athenians,  if  they  valued 
their  safety,  to  receive  Hippias  again  as  their  tyrant.    The  Athe- 
nians retorted  by  a  flat  refusal,  and  interpreting  the  words  of 
Artaphemes  as  a  practical  declaration  of  war '  were  induced  to 
aid  Aristagoras  with  a  force  of  twenty  ships,  which  Herodotos 
regarded  as  a  beginning  of  evils  both  to  the  barbarians  and  to  the 
Greeks.*    Yet  these  are  the  people  of  whom  Dareios,  on  hearing 
of  the  burning  of  Sardeis  with  the  temple  of  Kybebe,  speaks  as 
though  be  had  never  so  much  as  heard  their  name.    This  is  a 
sample  of  the  details  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Ionic  revolt,  and  furnishes  a  measure  of  their  general  trust- 

1  Hcrod.  V.  105.  details  are  uncertain  when  they  come 

*  See  page  96.  from  Hellenic  sources,  and  perhaps 

*  Herod^  v.  96.    It  is  in  these  in-  altogether  untrustworthy  when  the 
cidental  remarks  that  we  have  the  informants  arc  Persians. 

real  history  of  the  time,  for  even  in         *  Herod,  v.  96. 
the  narrative  of  the  Ionic  revolt  the 
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worthiness.    In  short,  these  details  are  essentially  diamatiCy  not 
historical. 

For  the  Ionic  reyolt,  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  historr* 
the  traditional  narrative  must  be  given  in  its  integrity.  In  no 
The  schemes  other  way  can  we  hope  to  determine  the  degree  of 
nw^  iSK  *"^*  which  may  he  placed  in  it.  The  story  lakes  us 
tog.  hack  to  the  time  when  Dareios,  having  recrossed  the 

Danube,  rewarded  his  supposed  benefactors  Koes  and  Histiaics, 
and  Megabazos  found  his  way  to  Sardeis  with  the  Paionians  whom, 
he  was  charged  to  transport  into  Asia.  This  general  carried  with 
biTw  the  tidings  that  Histiaios  was  busily  occupied  in  fortifying' 
MyrMnos,  and  warned  Dareios  of  the  great  imprudence  of  allowing- 
him  to  estabHsh  there  a  power  whidi  might  become  formidable 
even  to  the  great  king.  Unless  the  enterprise  were  nipped  in  the 
bud,  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  round  about  the  city  would  take 
Histiaios  for  a  chief  and  do  his  will  by  day  and  by  night.  If 
therefore  war  was  to  be  avoided,  Bjstiaios  must  be  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  temptation.  So  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Myrkinos 
with  a  letter  in  which  Dareios  told  him  that  he  needed  the  help 
of  his  counsel  forthwith  at  Sardeis.  Thither  EBstiaios  hastened, 
delighted  with  a  summons  which  proved  his  importance,  and  was 
received  by  Dareios  with  the  bland  assurance  that  there  is  nothing 
more  precious  than  a  wise  and  kind  friend.  '  This,  I  know,  thou 
art  to  me,'  added  the  king, '  for  I  have  learnt  it  not  by  thy  words, 
but  by  thy  deeds.  So  now  thou  must  leave  Miletos  and  thy 
Thrakian  city,  and  come  with  me  to  Sousa.'  Bat  altiiough  Histiaios 
was  thus  carried  into  splendid  captivity,  the  causes  of  disquiet 
were  not  removed,  for  eitiier  he  or  tiie  king  had  placed  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletos  in  the  hands  of  Aristagoras,  a  nephew  of  Histiaios ; 
and  the  help  of  Aristagoras  was  now  sought  by  some 
oligarchic  exiles  from  Naxos.  But  although  Arista- 
goras would  gladly  have  made  himself  master  of  Naxos  and  of  the 
large  group  to  which  it  belonged,  he  felt  that  his  own  power  alone 
could  not  achieve  the  task,  and  he  told  them  that  they  must  have 
the  help  of  Artaphemes,  the  brother  of  the  great  king.  The  exiles 
in  their  turn  brought  him  to  stint  nothing  in  promises.  They 
would  pay  him  well  for  his  aid  and  would  further  take  on  them- 
selves the  cost  of  the  expedition.  To  Artaphemes,  therefore, 
Aristagoras  held  out,  with  tiiese  inducements,  the  further  bait  that 
the  conquest  of  Naxos  would  bring  with  it  the  possession  of  Paros, 
Andros,  and  the  other  islands  known  as  the  Kyldades,and  probably 
of  the  large  and  wealthy  island  of  Euboia,  which  would  give  him 
the  command  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Boiotian  and  Attic  coast. 
One  hundred  ships,  he  said,  would  amply  suffice  for  the  enterprise ; 
but  Artaphemes,  expressing  a  hearty  assent  to  the  plan,  promised 
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him  two  handred^  while  Dareios,  when  the  report  of  Artaphemes 
was  laid  before  him,  expressed  his  ftill  approval  of  the  scheme. 
The  gen^nl  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  was  Mega- 
lates,  a  consin  of  Dareios  and  Artaphemes,  who,  sailing  with  the 
fleet  ^m  Miletos  professedly  for  the  Hellespont,  stopped  at  the 
Kankaaian  promontory  of  Chios  that  he  might  sail  down  on  Naxos 
with  a  north  wind.  But  it  had  been  destined,  adds  the  historian, 
that  the  Naxians  should  not  be  destroyed  by  the  army  under 
Megabates  and  Aristagoras.  That  night,  as  it  so  happened,  no 
watch  was  kept  on  board  a  Myndian  vessel ;  and  Megabates  in  his 
anger  ordered  Skylax  the  captaiq  of  the  ship  to  be  placed  in  one  of 
the  oar-holes  with  his  head  hanging  out  over  the  water.  To  the 
prayer  of  Aristagoras  that  he  would  release  his  friend  Megabates 
would  not  listen.  Aristagoras  therefore  released  the  man  himself ; 
and  when  the  Persian  on  learning  this  became  even  more  vehement, 
AriatBgoras  told  him  that  Artaphemes  had  sent  him  as  a  subordi- 
nate, not  as  a  master.  Megabates  made  no  reply ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  he  sent  a  vessel  to  warn  the  Naxians  of  their  peril  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  all  that  had  happened.  The  result  was 
that,  when  the  fleet  approached  the  island,  the  Naxians  were  well 
prepared.  Four  months  passed  away.  The  money  which  Megi^ 
hates  and  Ariatagoras  had  brought  was  all  spent,  and  the  Naxians 
were  not  subdued.  Aristagoras  further  suspected  that  Megabates 
meant  to  deprive  him  of  his  power  at  Miletos ;  and  the  result  of 
his  deliberations  was  a  determination  to  revolt,  in  which  he  was 
confirmed,  it  is  said,  by  a  message  which  at  this  time  he  chanced 
to  receive  from  Histiaios.  This  man,  it  seems,  like  Demokedes, 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  country  and  his  friends,  if  only  he  might 
win  what  he  called  his  freedom.  Having  shaved  the  head  of  his 
most  trusty  servant,  he  tattooed  a  message  upon  it,  and  then 
having  kept  him  tiU  his  hair  was  again  grown,  he  sent  him  to 
Miletos,  vdth  the  simple  charge  that  Aristagoras  should  shave  his 
head  and  look  at  it.  Aristagoras  there  read  advice  which  jumped 
with  his  own  conclusions,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  begin  the 
revolt  which  Histiaios  hoped  that  he  might  be  sent  down  to 
suppress. 

In  the  council  which  Aristagoras  then  convoked  the  logographer 
Hekataios  warned  them  that  they  could  not  expect  to  cope  with 
the  Persian  power,  but  that,  if  tiiey  resolved  to  run    ^^  misdon 
the  risk,  they  should  at  the  least  take  care  that  they    of  Aristago- 
had  the  conunand  of  the  sea.    He  further  urged  them    Sf/i?^'*^ 
to  seize  the  vast  wealth  of  the  oracle  at  Branchidai,  if    Athens, 
only  to  make  sure  that  these  resources  should  not  feU    *^  ^'°'  ^  ^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    His  advice  was  rejected;  but  a 
fihip  was  sent  to  Myous,  where  the  army  was  encamped  on  its 
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return  from  Naxos,  with  orders  to  seize  on  such  of  the  Hellenic 
tyrants  as  might  be  found  there.  Among  the  despots  thus  seised 
were  Aristagoras  of  KymS  and  the  more  notorious  Kdes  of  Mjti- 
lene.  These  were  all  given  up  to  the  people  of  their  reBpective 
cities  by  Aristagoras,  who,  in  name  at  least,  surrendered  his  own 
power  at  MiLetos,  in  order  to  insure  greater  harmony  and  enthn^ 
siasm  in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  Aristagoras  of  Kym^  and 
the  rest  were  allowed  by  their  former  subjects  to  depart  unhurt, 
the  only  exception  being  K6e8,  who  was  stoned  to  death.  Thus 
having  put  down  the  tyrants  and  ordered  the  citizens  of  the  towns 
to  choose  each  their  own  Strategos  or  general,  the  Milesian  Azi»- 
tagoras  sailed  away  in  the  hope  of  getting  help  from  Sparta,  bear- 
ing with  him  a  brazen  tablet  on  which  was  drawn  a  map  of  the 
world,  as  then  known.  Having  reached  Sparta,  he  pleaded  his 
cause  earnestly  before  Mng  Kleomenes.  He  dwelt  on  the  sUveiy 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  as  a  disgrace  to  the  city  which  had  risen  to 
the  headship  of  Hellas,  and  on  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  glory 
which  with  little  trouble  and  risk  they  could  assuredly  win.  The 
trousered  and  torbaned  Persians  who  fought  with  bows  and 
javelins  it  would  be  no  spedally  hard  task  to  vanquish ;  and  the 
whole  land  from  Saideis  to  Sousa  would  then  be  for  the  Spartans 
one  continuous  mine  of  wealth.  The  picture  was  tempting ;  but 
when  Aristagoras  appeared  again  on  the  third  day  to  receive  the 
final  answer,  he  was  asked  how  iar  it  might  be  from  the  coast  to 
Sousa.  '  A  three  months*  journey,'  said  the  unlucky  AristagoraSi 
who  was  going  on  to  show  how  easily  it  might  be  accomplished,' 
when  Kleomenes  bade  him  leave  Sparta  before  the  sun  went  down. 
There  seemed  to  be  yet  one  last  hope.  With  a  suppliant^s  branch 
Aristagoras  went  to  tiie  house  of  Kleomenes.  Finding  him  with 
his  daughter  Goigo,  the  future  wife  of  the  &r-£Euned  Leonidas,  he 
asked  that  the  child,  then  eight  or  nine  years  old,  should  be  sent 
away.  The  king  bade  him  say  what  he  wished  in  her  presence ; 
and  the  Milesian,  beginning  with  a  proffer  of  ten  talents,  had 
raised  the  bribe  to  a  sum  of  fifty  talents,  when  the  child  cried  out, 
^  Father,  the  stranger  will  coirupt  you,  if  you  do  not  go  away.' 
Kleomenes  rose  up  and  went  into  another  house ;  and  Aristagoras, 
leaving  Sparta  with  the  story  of  the  easy  march  from  Sardeis  to 
Sousa  untold,'  hastened  to  Athens.  Here  to  his  glowing  descrip- 
tions he  added  the  plea  that  Aliletos  was  a  colony  from  Athens 
and  that  to  help  the  Milesians  was  a  clear  duty.    The  historian 

^  A  feat  perhaps  even  more  hazar-  than  in  the  reality.    There  was  an 

dons  was,  as  we  shall  see,  actually  excellent   road  tlie  whole  way,  of 

achieved  in  the  march  of  the  Ten  which  Herodotos  ^v.  52-^4)  gives  a 

Thousand  with  Xenophon.  minate  account,  with  the  number  of 

2  In  fact,  the  difficulties  Iar  rather  the  stages, 
in  the  imagination  of  the  l^pnrtans 
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remarkB  that  Aristagons  found  it  easier  to  deceive  thirty  thousand 
Athenian  citizens  than  a  solitary  Spartan,  for  the  Athenians  at 
once  promised  to  send  twenty  ships  under  the  command  of  Melan- 
thios.  Bat  he  foigot  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cities 
were  widely  different.  Athens  was  already  yirtually  at  war 
with  Persia ;  and  in  pledging  themselves  to  help  Aristagoras,  the 
Athenians  were  entezing  on  a  course  which  after  a  severe  struggle 
secured  to  them  abundant  wealth  and  a  brilliant  empire. 

At  last  Aristagorss  reached  MOetos  with  the  twenty  Athenian 
ships  and  five  sent  by  the  Eretrians.  There  he  set  in  order  an 
expedition  to  Sazdeis,  which  was  occupied  without  Thebarnin? 
any  zesistanoey  Artaphemes  being  nnable  to  do  more  ^^  sardcis. 
than  hold  the  Akropolis ;  but  the  accidental  burning  of  a  hut  (the 
Saidian  houses  were  built  wholly  of  reeds  or  had  reed  roofs)  caused 
a  conflagration  which  so  terrified  all  the  Lydians  and  Persians  that 
they  rushed  with  frantic  eagerness  to  the  Agora.  The  Athenians, 
fearing  to  be  overborne  by  mere  numbers,  retreated  to  the  heights 
of  Tmolos,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  hastened  away  to  tiieir 
ships.  The  fire  at  Sardeis  by  destroying  the  temple  of  KybSbS 
fiunished,  it  is  said,  an  excuse  for  the  deliberate  destruction  of  the 
temples  in  Western  Hellas  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

The  revolt  now  assumed  a  more  serious  character  in  spite  of  the 
desertion  of  the  Athenians.  The  lonians  sailing  to  the  Hellespont, 
prevailed  on  the  citizens  of  Byzantion  and  the  neigh-  Exten^on  of 
homing  towns  to  take  part  in  the  revolt  TheKarians  ^J^fea*** 
for  the  most  part  also  joined,  and  even  the  Kaunians  and  Karia. 
threw  in  their  lot  with  them  when  they  heard  of  the  burning 
of  Sardeis.  Still  more  important  was  the  adhesion  of  Kypros 
(Pyprus),  in  which  large  and  wealthy  island  the  city  of  Amathous 
alone  remained  faithful  to  the  Persians. 

The  tidings  of  these  events,  so  the  story  runs,  roused  the  ve- 
hement indignation  of  Dareios,  who,  sending  for  Histiaios,  frankly 
expressed  his  strong  suspicion  that  his  old  friend  had    ,-^    .. 
had  a  hand  in  the  business.    'Nay,'  said  Histiaios,    of  Histiaios 
*  had  I  been  in  Ionia,  these  things  would  never  have    ^  Sardeis. 
happened,  if  they  have  happened  at  all ;  and  even  now  I  pledge 
myself,  if  thou  wilt  let  me  go  thither,  to  bring  this  revolt  to  an 
end.'    '  Be  it  so,'  answered  Laieios ;  '  but  be  sure,  when  thon  hast 
done  thy  work,  to  come  back  to  me  here  at  Sonsa.'    So  Histiaioa 
departed  on  his  errand. 

Meanwhile  the  Kyprians  with  their  allies  now  made  ready  for 
the  great  struggle  with  their  antagonists ;  but  they    ^^  ^^^^^ 
were  completely  defeated,  and  from  this  time  the  his-    of  Kypm 
tory  of  the  Ionian  revolt  is  littie  more  than  a  chronicle    *°^  Karl*, 
of  diaaaters.    From  Sardeis  the  lonians  were  driven  to  their  ships 
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hj  the  Persian  generals,  who    advancing  thence  towards   tho 
Hellespont^  took  the  five  cities  of  Dardanos,  Abydos,  PerkdtS, 
LampsakoB,  and  Faisos,  it  is  said,  in  as  many  days,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  Farion,  when  tidings  came  that  Ihe  TCarianft  had 
broken  out  into  rebellion.    They  at  once  turned  their  arms  south- 
wvds ;  but  the  news  of  their  approach  reached  the  Karians  earlv 
enough  to  enable  them  to  take  up  a  strong  position  at  the  White 
PillarB  (Leukai  Stelai)  on  the  banlis  of  the  Marsyas,  a  tributary  of 
the  MaiandroB.    In  the  ensuing  battle  the  TCanans  were  borne 
down  by  mere  numbers.    The  survivors,  flying  to  Labranda,  a 
temple  of  Zeus  the  Lord  of  Annies  (Stratios),  were  there  besieged^ 
and  were  holding  counsel  on  the  prudence  of  yielding  or  of  aban- 
doning Asia,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Milesians  and  their  allies 
made  them  resolve  on  renewing  the  struggle.    The  result  was  a 
defeat  more  terrible  than  that  which  they  had  already  undergone, 
the  Milesians'  being  the  greatest  sufferers.    But  the  Karian  spirit 
was  not  yet  broken.    Haviz^  heard  that  the  Peruana  were  about 
to  plunder  their  cities  one  by  one,  they  lay  in  ambush,  and  cut  off, 
seemingly,  the  whole  Persian  force  with  Daurises,  Amorges,  and 
Sisimakes  at  its  head. 

This  catastrophe  had  no  influence  on  the  general  issue  of  the 
revolt.  The  golden  visions  of  Aristagoras  had  now  given  way  to 
The  death  of  the  simple  desire  of  securing  his  own  safety,  and  he 
Ariatagoras.  hastened  to  suggest  to  the  allies  that  they  ought  to  be 
ready,  in  case  of  expulsion  from  Miletos,  with  a  place  of  refuge 
whether  at  MyrMnos  or  in  Sardo  (Sardinia).  His  own  mind  waa 
really  made  up  before  he  summoned  the  coimcil.  Leaving  Py- 
thf^oras  in  command  of  the  cit}',  he  sailed  to  Myrkinos,  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  taking  possession.  Soon  after,  he  attacked  and 
besieged  a  Thrakian  town,  but  was  surprised  and  slain  with  aU  his 
forces. 

The  career  of  Histiaios  was  brought  to  an  end  not  long  after 
the  death  of  his  nephew.  The  narrative  reads  like  a  wild  and 
AdTcntures  P^Tp^®^?  romance ;  and  if  it  represents  actual  fact, 
and  death  of  it  assuredly  illustrates  the  adage  that  truth  may  be 
^^^"********  stranger  than  fiction.  On  reaching  Sardeis  Histiaios 
appeared  before  Artaphemes  in  seeming  ignorance  of  all  that  had 
happened  during  his  stay  in  Sousa.  *  It  is  just  this,'  said  Arta- 
phemes bluntly ;  ^  you  stitched  the  slipper,  and  Aristagoras  put  it 
on.'  Histiaios  took  the  hint  thus  broadly  given,  and  making  his 
escape  to  Chios  was  seized  by  the  Ghians  who,  however,  gave  him 
his  freedom  when  they  learnt  that  he  had  come  to  fight  against 
Dareios,  not  for  him.  His  next  step  was  to  send  by  Hermippos 
of  Atameus  to  the  Persians  in  Sardeis  letters  which  spoke  of  a 
plan  for  revolt  already  concerted  between  them  and  himself. 
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HennippoB  canied  the  letters  straight  to  Artapliemes,  who  told 
him  to  give  them  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed  and 
to  king  him  the  answers.  These,  we  are  told,  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  Artaphemes  ordered  many  Persians  to  be  executed. 
From  Chios  Histiaios  was  at  his  own  wish  conyeyed  to  Miletos ; 
but  the  Mileeians,  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  Aristagoras,  had  no 
notion  of  submitting  to  thdr  old  master.  It  was  night  when 
Ilistiaios  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the  city,  and  in  the  scuffle  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  thigh.  It  was  clearly  necessary  to  try 
some  other  course.  His  request  for  ships  was  refused  by  the 
Ghians ;  but  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Lesbians  to  man  eight 
triremes  and  sail  under  his  command  to  Byzantion,  where  he  seized 
all  Ionian  ships  entering  from  the  Black  Sea  except  such  as  were 
at  once  surrendered  to  him.  Here  he  remained  imtil  he  xeceived 
tidings  of  the  last  and  crowning  disaster  to  the  Ionian  cause  in 
the  ihU  of  Miletos ;  and  leaving  Bisaltea  of  Abydos  in  chaige  of 
matters  at  the  Hdlespont,  he  sailed  to  Ohios,  where  he  seized 
Polichna.  Prom  Ohios  he  sailed  with  a  large  force,  it  is  said,  of 
Jonians  and  Aiolians  to  Thasos,  attracted  possibly  by  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  his  old  haunts  at  Myrkinos ;  but  abandoning  the  siege 
of  the  island  on  hearing  that  the  Phenician  fleet  was  advancing 
fit)m  MiletoS;  he  hastened  back  to  Lesbos,  whence  he  crossed  over 
to  Atameus  to  reap  the  standing  com  for  his  army  which  was 
now  starving.  Here  he  was  surfHrised  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  under 
Harpagoe,  and  being  overtaken  in  his  flight  he  confessed  to  the 
man  who  was  going  to  kill  him  that  he  was  Histiaios  of  Miletos. 
Hia  motive  in  thus  surrendering  himself  was,  it  is  said,  the  hope 
that  he  would  easily  be  able  to  make  his  peace  with  Dareioe; 
but  Harpagos,  determined  that  he  should  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, ordered  him  to  be  cnieified,  and  sent  his  head  to  8ou8a, 
where  Dareios,  upbraiding  those  who  had  put  him  to  death, 
gave  charge  that  it  should  be  washed  and  buried  as  the  head  of 
a  man  who  had  been  a  great  benefiactor  to  himself  and  to  the 
Persians. 

The  hopes  of  the  lonians  now  rested  on  their  fleet.  It  was  de- 
cided therefore  at  Panionion  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  op- 
pose the  Pessian  land  forces,  and  that  the  Milesians  The  Ionian 
should  be  left  to  defend  their  walls  against  the  be-  fleotatLadd. 
siegers,  while  the  ships  should  assemble  at  Lade,  then  an  island  ofl* 
the  Milesian  j^romontory  to  which  by  an  accumulation  of  sand  it  is 
now  attached.  But  even  these  resolutions  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  Persians  would  be  concentrated  on  the 
blockade  of  Miletos,  or  at  least  that  the  other  towns  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  such  attacks  as  might  be  made  on  them.  Tet  of  these 
tofwns  Myons  and  Pri^e  were  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Mile- 
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tos;  and  nothing  ^ntbin  past  experience  of  Peirian  generalship 
warranted  the  hope  that  the  Hellenic  cities  would  only  be  attacked 
in  succession.  But  if  the  lonians  were  a£raid  of  the  land  forces 
opposed  to  them,  the  Persians  seem  to  haye  been  scarcely  less  afraid 
of  the  Hellemc  fleet,  although  thej  had  little  reason  to  shrink  from 
a  comparison  of  their  Phenician  seamen  with  the  Adatic  Greeks. 
This  want  of  confidence  in  themselves  led  them,  it  is  said,  to  resort 
to  a  policy  which  might  cause  division  and  disunion  among  their 
adversaries.  The  Greek  tyrants,  who  were  allowed  to  go  free  by 
their  former  subjects  when  the  Mytilenaian  E6^  was  stoned  to 
death,  were  instructed  to  teU  them  that  immediate  submission 
would  be  rewarded  not  only  by  a  full  amnesty  but  by  a  pledge  that 
they  should  not  be  called  on  to  endure  any  burdens  heavier  than 
those  which  had  already  been  laid  upon  them,  but  if  they  should 
carry  their  resistance  so  far  as  to  shed  Persian  blood  in  battle,  the 
punishment  which  defeat  would  bring  upon  them  would  be  terrible 
indeed.  These  proflers  were  conveyed  to  the  Greek  cities  by  mes- 
sengers who  entered  them  by  night ;  and  the  citizens  of  each  town, 
thinking,  it  is  said,  that  the  overtures  were  made  to  themselves 
alone,  returned  a  positive  refusaL  For  a  time  the  debates  at  LadS 
took  another  turn.  The  remnant  of  the  Phokaians,  who  in  viola- 
tion of  an  awful  oath  came  back  to  their  old  city  while  their  kins- 
folk sailed  on  their  ill-omened  voyage  to  Alalia,  were  brave  enough 
or  fidthless  enough  to  rise  once  more  against  their  Persian  masters ; 
and  their  general  Dionysios  now  came  forward  to  give  his  advice. 
Warning  the  lonians  that  the  issue  whether  of  slavery  or  of  free- 
dom hung  on  a  razor's  edge,  he  told  them  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  escape  the  punishment  of  runaway  slaves,  unless  they  had  spirit 
enough  to  bear  vrith  present  hardship  for  the  sake  of  future  ease ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  pledged  himself  that,  if  they  would  sub- 
mit to  his  direction,  he  would  insure  to  them  a  complete  victory. 
Their  acceptance  of  his  proposal  was  followed  by  constant  and  sys- 
tematic manoeuvring  of  the  fleet,  while,  after  the  daily  drill  was 
over,  the  crews,  instead  of  lounging  and  sleeping  in  their  tents  on 
the  shore,  were  compelled  to  remain  on  board  their  ships  which 
were  anchored.  For  seven  days  they  endured  this  terrible  tax  on 
their  patience :  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  Ionian  nature  could 
hold  out  no  longer.  Many  were  already  sick;  many  more  were 
threatened  with  illness.  In  short,  rather  than  submit  to  be 
thus  handled  by  an  upstart  Phokaian  who  had  brought  only  three 
ships,  they  would  gladly  take  their  chances  in  Persian  davery, 
whatever  these  might  be.  What  these  would  be,  ijnless  they  sub- 
mitted before  fighting,  they  had  according  to  the  story  been  dis- 
tihctly  informed.  Their  grown  men  were  to  be  slain,  their  boys 
made  eunuchs  and  with  the  women  carried  away  into  Persisi  while 
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their  cities  should  "be  giyen  to  strangers.  But  their  object  was 
not,  it  seems,  immediate  submissioiL  T^ey  were  quite  ready  to 
^htf  when  the  time  for  fighting  should  be  come ;  but,  rather  than 
take  any  trouble  to  secure  success^  they  would  prefer  death,  muti- 
latioU;  or  eyerlasting  banishment.  In  shorty  the  two  stories  ez- 
elude  each  other,  and  come  from  two  different  sources.  The  one 
was  apparently  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  expelled  tyrants  by 
their  partisans :  the  second  certainly  is  a  tale  devised  to  account 
for  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  revolt. 

Of  the  details  of  the  battle  which  decided  the  issue  of  the  revolt 
Herodotos  admits  that  he  knows  practically  nothing.^  That  in 
spite  of  its  confusion  and  inconsistencies  the  nairatiye  The  battle  of 
points  to  an  astonishing  lack  of  coherence  among  the  ^j^f  jm^ 
confederates,  we  cannot  doubt.  Almost  everywhere  Miietoe. 
we  see  a  selfish  isolation,  of  which  distrust  and  treachery  are  the 
natural  fruits :  but,  as  in  the  intrigues  of  Hippiaa  we  have  a  real 
cause  for  Persian  interference  in  Western  Greece  which  makes  the 
storv  of  Demokedes  utterly  superfluous,  so  in  this  selfishness  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
catastrophe  to  which  the  episode  of  the  Phokaian  Dionysios  fiiils  to 
impart  either  force  or  clearness.  The  outlines  suffice  at  least  to 
show  that  the  brief  splendour  of  the  Ionic  revolt  was  dosing  in 
darkness  and  disaster.  The  &te  of  the  revolt  was  sealed  by  the 
partisana  of  the  banished  despots ;  and  l)ionysio6  determined  to 
quit  his  countiy  for  ever.  With  three  war-ships  which  he  took 
from  the  enemy,  he  sailed  straight  to  Phenida ;  and,  if  the  tale  be 
true,  he  must  have  swooped  down  on  some  unguarded  or  weak 
port,  for,  having  sunk  some  merchant-vessels,  he  sailed  with  a  large 
booty  to  Sicily.  Here  he  turned  pirate,  imposing  on  himself  the 
condition  that  his  pillage  should  be  got  f^om  the  Oarthaginians  and 
Tyrrhenians  and  not  from  the  Italiot  or  Sikeliot  Greeks.  The  dis- 
persion and  ruin  of  the  Ionic  fleet  left  MiletoB  exposed  to  blockade 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  Persians  now  set  vigorously  to 
work,  undeonnining  tibe  walls  and  bringing  all  kinds  of  engines  to 
bear  upon  them ;  and  at  last,  in  the  sixth  year  affcer  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolt  under  Aristagoras,'  the  great  city  fell. 
The  historian  adds  that  the  grown  men  were  for  the 
most  part  slain ;  that  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away 
to  Sonsa ;  and  that  Miletos  with  the  plain  snirounding  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  Persians,  while  the  neighbouring  highlands  were  given 

1  Herod,  vi.  14.  and  the  destmction  of  his  dty :  bat 

s  Thia  date,  the  only  definite  in-  while  the  chronology  of  earlier  and 

dkation  of  time  in  the  narrative  of  later  events  remaing  nncertaio,  we 

the  Ionic  revolt,  may  be  regarded  aa  can   scarcely  aay  more  than  that 

representing  accurately  the  interval  the  fkil  of  Miletoa  may  probably  be 

between  the  rebeDion  of  Arittagoma  assigned  to  the  year  49G-5  b.c. 
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to  FftTT^Ti<T  from  the  town  of  Pedasa.  The  picture  is  overcoloured, 
unless  we  suppose  that  new  Ghreek  inhabitants  were  afterwards  ad- 
mitted into  the  city,  for,  although  its  greatness  was  gone  for  ever, 
Miletos  continued  to  be,  as  it  had  been,  Hellenic. 

The  Persian  operations  of  the  following  year  were  directed 
against  the  islands.  Ohioe,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos  were  taken ;  and, 
Thizd  oon-  if  we  choose  to  believe  the  story,  the  Persians,  holding- 
?o5i*^'  hand  to  hand  and  without  even  breaking  their  order, 

495  B.a  (?)  went  from  one  end  of  each  island  to  the  other,  caring- 
for  no  hindrances  of  mountains,  precipices,  torrents  and  streams, 
and  sweeping  off  every  living  thing  that  came  in  their  way.  This 
pleasant  pastime  of  netting  human  beings  Herodotos  ^  for  some  not 
very  obvious  reason  pronounces  impracticable  on  the  nuunland ; 
and  hence  the  Hellenes  of  the  Asiatic  continent  escaped  the  fate  of 
their  insular  kinsfolk.  Thus  was  brought  about  that  which  Hero- 
dotos speaks  of  as  the  third  conquest  of  Ionia. 

From  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  cities  the  Persian  fleet  sailed 
on  against  the  towns  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Hellespont. 
V)i  ht  of  ^^  towns  on  its  Asiatic  shore  had  already  been  re- 
Hiitiadfis  to  duced  by  Baurises  and  other  Persian  generals ; '  and 
Athena.  ^j^^  Bubjugation  of  the  European  cities  was  apparently 

no  hard  task.  Perinthos,  Selymbria,  and  the  forts  on  the  Thrakian 
march,  were  at  once  surrendered,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Byzan* 
tion  and  of  Ghalkedon  on  the  opposite  Asiatic  promontory  fled 
hastily  away  and  founded  the  dty  of  Mesembria  on  the  Euxine 
sea.'  The  deserted  towns,  we  are  told,  were  burnt  to  the  ground  * 
by  the  Phenicians,  who  also  destroyed  in  like  manner  the  cities  of 
Prokonnesos  and  Artakd  and  took  all  the  tovnis  of  the  Chersonesos 
except  Eardia.  Here  the  future  victor  of  Marathon  lingered,  until 
he  heard  that  the  Phenicians  were  at  Tenedos,  when  witk  five 
ships  loaded  with  his  goods  he  set  sail  for  Athens. 

When,  some  years  earlier,  the  Hellenic  colony  of  Sybaris  had 
been  conquered  by  the  men  of  Eroton,  the  men  of  Miletos  had 
The  pnnish-  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  their  mourning.  Mile- 
SSyrSchos.  *^  itself  was  a  city  built  by  colonists  whom  the  Eo- 
406  B.C.  (?)  drid  Neileus  had,  it  is  said,  brought  from  Athens :  but 
the  great  disaster  which  had  now  befBillen  it  called  forth  no  such, 
signs  of  sorrow  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  The  drama  in  which 
Phrynichos  exhibited  the  terrible  scenes  which  accompanied  its 

>  vi.  81.  time  thev  may  have  under^ne. 

»  Herod,  v.  117, 122.  *  KuTtuuK^vayrtf.     Herod,  vi.  83. 

8  Herod,  vi.  83.    It  is  not  easy^  to  This  word  also  must  be  probably' 

receive  without  strong  qualification  taken  in  a  very  modified  sense.    Kv- 

such  statements  about  cities  which  zikos,  we  are  told,  had  already  sob- 

unquestionably  remained  Hellenic  in  mitted  to  Oibanaa,  the  satrap  o(  Das- 

spite  of  the  disasters  which  at  this  kyleion. 
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down&il  brooght  inyoluntarj  teais  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience ; 
bnt  his  only  recompense^  we  are  told,  was  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmas  for  daring  to  remind  them  of  calamities  whiqh  touched 
them  so  closely,  and  a  decree  that  the  play  should  never  be  acted 
again.  Had  this  drama  been  preserved,  it  might  possibly  have  ex- 
plained the  reason  for  that  abuidonment  of  the  Ionic  cause  by  the 
Athenians  which  may  have  been  forced  on  them  by  the  feuds  and 
fiietaona  of  the  allies.  It  might  also  haye  taught  us  the  nature  of 
those  evils  or  misfortunes,  the  remembrance  of  which  so  stung  the 
Athenian  hearers  o$  Phzynichos.  Although  the  subjects  of  tragedy 
had  hitherto  been  chosen  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  from  the  old 
legends  or  theogoniee,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  resentment 
WBS  caused  by  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  interest  his 
audience  in  Persian  success  and  G^recian  suffering  as  such  or  by 
any  dread  of  similar  disasters  for  themselves,  so  much  as  by  the 
intimation  that  they  were  in  reality  chaigeable  with  the  ruin  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  their  own  colonies.  Apart  from  this  con^ 
Bciousness  of  their  guilt  or  weakness,  the  picture  of  Hellenic  mis- 
fortunes could  have  roused  in  them  only  a  more  strenuous  patriot- 
ism, and  stured  them  under  disappointment  or  defeat  with  an  en- 
thusiasm not  less  deep,  although  more  grave,  than  that  with 
which,  after  the  victory  at  Sahunis,  they  drank  in  the  words  of 
iEschylos. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


rrm  JSTVASLOS  OF  THBACE  BT  KABDONIOS  ASTD  THE  BATTLE 

07  ICABATHOSr. 

Thb  threats  of  texrible  vengeance  b^r  which  it  is  said  that  the  Per- 
sians sought  to  chill  the  courage  of  the  Asiatic  Qreeks  might  have 
prepared  us  for  a  long  tale  of  wanton  cruelty  and  op-  Administra- 
preasion.  But  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  ^eracs^' 
country  the  scene  is  suddenly  changed ;  and  the  Sar-  Ajria  Minor. 
dian  satrap  Artaphemee  comes  before  us  as  an  administrator  en- 
gaged in  placing  on  a  permanent  footing  the  relations  of  these 
Greeks  with  their  masters.  If  the  materials  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  had  been  of  a  different  kind,  if  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor 
had  had  any  of  that  capacity  for  estdblishing  an  empire  on  the  basis 
of  self-government  which  marked  their  western  kiniBfolk,  he  might 
have  deeerved  blame  rather  than  praise  for  striking  at  the  root  of 
the  evils  which  had  nipped  in  the  bud  the  political  growth  of  the 
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ABiatic  Greeks.  Bj  compelling  them  to  lay  aside  their  inoessazit 
feuds  and  bickeriiigs,  and  to  obey,  if  not  a  national,  yet  an  intez^ 
political  law  which  should  put  an  end  to  acts  of  Tiolence  and  pil» 
lage  between  the  Hellenic  cities,  he  was  inforcing  changes  wMch 
would  soon  have  made  men  of  a  temper  really  formidable  to  the 
long,  and  which  in  any  case  must  be  regarded  as  a  vast  improve- 
ment of  their  condition.^  These  changes,  the  historian  remarks 
significantly,  he  compelled  them  to  adopt,  whether  they  willed  to 
do  so  or  not,  while,  after  having  the  whole  country  surveyed,  he 
also  imposed  on  each  that  assessment  of  tribute  which,  whe^er 
paid  or  not,  (and  we  shall  find  that  for  nearly  seventy  years  it  was 
not  paid,)  remained  on  the  king's  books  as  the  legal  obligation  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  until  the  Persian  empire  itself  fell  before  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  Makedonian  Alexander.  As  the  amount  of 
this  assessment  was  much  what  it  had  been  befq]re  the  revolt,  the 
Persians  cannot  be  charged  with  adding  to  their  burdens  by  way 
of  retaliation.  « 

Still  more  remarkable,  in  the  judgement  of  Herodotos,  were  the 
measures  of  Maidonios  who  in  the  spring  of  the  second  '  year  after 
The  xofonxu  the  fiaU  of  Miletos  marched  with  a  large  army  as  far 
^jjardo-  gg  ^Q  Kilikian  coast,  where  he  took  ship,  while  the 
498  B.G.  ?)  troops  found  their  way  across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. This  man,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  memorable 
batde  at  Plataiai,  was  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  The  errand 
on  which  he  came  was  nothiiig  less  than  the  extension  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  over  the  whole  of  Western  Greece ;  but  before  he  went 
on  to  tc^e  that  special  vengeance  on  Athens  and  Eretria  which 
was  the  alleged  object  of  the  expedition,  he  undertook  and  achieved, 
it  is  said,  the  task  of  putdng  down  the  tyrants  and  of  establishing 
democracies  in  all  the  Ionic  cities.  Yet  the  work  of  Mardonioa 
can  mean  no  more  than  that  he  drove  away,  or  possibly  killed  (as 
the  more  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  them)  the  Hellenic  tyrants, 
on  whose  deposition  the  people  would  at  once  revert  to  the  constitu- 
tion subverted  by  these  despots :  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  wherein  this  task 
differed  from  that  which  Herodotos  has  just  ascribed  to  Artapher- 
nes.  All  therefore  that  can  be  said  is  that,  if  Artaphemes  really 
carried  out  his  measures  before  the  arrival  of  Mardonios,  nothing 
more  remained  for  the  latter  than  to  sanction  changes  of  which  he 
approved. 

But  Mardonios  was  not  destined  to  achieve  the  greater  work 
for  which  he  had  been  dispatched  from  Sousa.  Thasos  submitted 
without  opposition ;  and  on  the  mainland  the  work  of  comqueet 

^  Herod,  vi.  42.    xpi7<rffftaic^pra  TOMrt*lMO-». 
»  Herod,  vi.  81,  48. 
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waa  earned  beyond  the  'bounds  reached  by  Megabazos.    But  when^ 
hsying  left  Akanthos,  the  fleet  was  coasting  along  the  peninsula 
of  Abe,  a  feoiful  storm  dashed  three  hundred  ships,    Failure  of 
it  is  saidy  on  the  iron  coast  of  mount  Athos,  about    ^'xS^I 
twenty  thousand  men  being  killed  either  by  the  force    ^93  b.c.  (?) 
of  the  vavee  beating  a^^ainst  the  rocks  or  by  the  sharks  which 
■abounded  in  this  part  of  the  sea.    The  disaster  made  it  impossible, 
to  advance  further  south ;  and  Mardonios  returned  home^  where 
daring  the  reign  of  Baieios  he  is  heard  of  no  more. 

Hie  iailure  of  Mardonios  seems  to  have  made  Dareios  more  than 
ever  resolved  to  ascertain  how  &r  he  might  rely  on  the  submissipn 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  extension  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  first  step  came  in  the  form  of  an  order  to  the  Tha^    tbe  Pexidan 
sans  to  take  down  the  wslls  with  which  they  were    ^5"^^^ 
fortifying  thiur  city  and  to  surrender  il&eir  ships  at  Ab-    earth  and 
dera.    In  the  next  step  taken  by  Dareios  we  may  fairly    JS^SSli 
discern  the  influence  of  Hippias,  who  left  nothing  undone   Oreein. 
to  fen  the  flame  which  he  had  kindled.^  The  way  would    **^  ^'^'  ^^^ 
be  in  great  measure  cleared  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Hellas 
if  the  king  could,  without  the  trouble  of  fighting  learn  how  many 
of  the  insular  and  continental  Gbeeks  would  be  willing  to  inroU 
themselves  as  his  slaves.     Heralds  were  accordingly  sent,  it  is 
said,  throughout  all  Hellas,  demanding  in  the  king's  name  the  tri- 
bute of  a  little  earth  and  a  little  water.    The  summons  was  readily 
obeyed,  we  are  told,  by  the  men  of  all  the  islands  visited  by  the 
heralds,  and  probably  idso  by  those  cities  which  we  afterwards  find 
among  the  sealous  allies  of  Xerxes.    Among  the  islanders  who 
thos  yielded  up  their  fireedom  were  the  Aiginetana,  who  by  this 
conduct  drew  down  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  the  Athenians 
with  whom  tliey  were  in  a  chronic  state  of  war.    Athenian  ambas- 
sadors appeared  at  Sparta  with  a  formal  accusation  against  the 
Aiginetans.    They  had  acted  treacherously  not  towards  the  Athe- 
nians or  tovraids  any  Qreek  city  in  particidar  but  against  Hellas : 
and  the  charge  shows  not  merely  the  growth  of  a  certain  collectiye 
or  almost  national  Hellenic  life,  but  that  Sparta  was  the  recognised 
head  of  thia  informal  confederacy. 

The  embassy  of  the  Athenians  was  foUowed  by  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Spartans,  or  rather  on  the  part  of  their  king 
Kleomenes.     This  joint  action  of  the  Athenians  and    ,jfi^^  treat- 
Kleomenes,  it  has  been  thought,  can  be  accounted  for    °^°|L^  ^® 
only  by  the  alleged  treatment  of  the  Persian  heralds    sparta  and 
when  they  came  fiist  to  Athens  and  then  to  Sparta,    »*  Athens. 
asking  earth  and  water.    In  the  former  city,  these  men,  in  spite 

1  Herod,  vi.  94. 
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of  the  inviolability  of  the  character  in  which  they  appeared,  were 
thrown  into  the  Barathron^  in  the  latter  into  a  weU,  and  bidden  to 
get  there  the  earth  and  water  which  they  wiahed  to  carry  to  the 
king.  This  treatment  of  the  messengers  of  Dareios  is  alleged  as  the 
reason  why  Xerxes,  when  he  sent  his  heralds  again  to  the  Hellenic 
states,  excepted  Athens  and  Sparta  from  the  nomber  of  the  cities 
to  whom  he  offered  his  mercy ;  ^  but  the  story  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  a  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  be  involved  in 
it.  Among  the  many  perplexing  statements  in  the  history  of  the- 
Persian  wars  not  the  least  remarkable  are  the  stories  of  occasional 
vehemence  displayed  by  men  who  for  the  most  part  were  little 
chai^geable  with  any  forious  and  unreasoning  valour.  The  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  Athenians  may  exhibit  nothing  inconsistent 
with  their  alleged  treatment  of  the  heralds  of  Dareios :  but  neither 
pride  (although  at  this  time  it  seems  not  to  have  been  great)  as  the 
acknowledged  heads  of  the  Hellenic  world,  nor  security  against 
Persian  invasion,  can  wholly  explain  the  strange  agreement  of  the 
Spartans  in  a  retaliation  wUch  it  is  unlikely  that  tibey  could  havcy 
devised  for  themselves,  and  which,  while  inconsistent  with  their 
subsequent  conduct,  was  by  no  means  rendered  more  prudent  by 
the  submission  of  1^«r  near  neighbours.  But  this  very  circum-* 
stance  warrants  the  suspicion  that  the  story  of  the  violation  of  the 
heralds  is  the  unhistorical  growth  of  a  later  tradition.  The  point 
especially  to  be  noted  is  this,  that  the  political  results  would  b» 
precisely  the  same,  whether  the  Athenians  or  Spartans  killed  the 
heralds  sent  to  them  or  whether  they  were  saved  from  this  iniquity 
by  not  having  any  heralds  to  Mil.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  Dareio» 
would  send  messengers  to  a  people  who,  according  to  the  storvy 
had  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  Kroisos,  had  sent  an  imperious 
mandate  to  Gyrus  himself,  and  had  been  warned  by  Cyrus  that 
they  should  smart  for  their  presumption.  But  it  is  altogether  un- 
likely that  any  overtures  for  submission  would  be  made  to  Athens. 
Had  it  been  so,  they  must  have  taken  the  form  of  a  demand  that 
they  should  receive  again  their  old  master  Hippias.  But  in  truth 
Artaphemes  had  long  since  taken  their  refusal  to  receive  him  as  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war ;  *  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  a 
summons  addressed  to  those  with  whom  the  Persian  king  had  not 
come  into  conflict  would  be  sent  to  men  who  were  his  open  and 
avowed  enemies.  If  then  these  two  great  cities  were  exempted 
from  the  number  of  those  who  were  bidden  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Persia,  they  would  be  as  much  driven  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  each  other  as  if  they  had  slain  the  officers  of 
Dareios.    The  unflagging  zeal  with  which  the  Athenians  in  sphe 

»  Herod.  vU.  188.  «  See  p.  135. 
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of  an  discouragements  maintained  the  contest  a<(ainat  Xerxes 
T7oald  readily  account  for  the  growth  of  a  etory  which  seemed 
to  he  in  harmony  with  their  general  conduct  throughout  the 
Persian  war. 

Bat  whatever  may  have  been  the  treatment  experienced  by  the 
Persian  heralds,  Sparta  might  perhaps  have  shrunk,  as  she  did  in 
the  case  of  Plataiai,  from  asserting  her  jurisdiction  The  depori- 
over  ihe  Aiginetans,  if  her  old  rival  Aigos  had  not  ^Je*5*D©. 
abeady  been  humbled.  The  narrative  of  the  struggle  maratos.  ' 
with  Aigos  and  of  the  events  which  followed  it  exhibits  a  strange 
picture  of  feud  and  discord  in  the  Spartan  state.  The  humiliation  of 
Argos  seemed  to  justify  Eleomenes,  the  Eurysthenid  king,  in  making 
an  effort  to  seize  those  Ai^etans  who  had  been  foremost  in 
swearing  obedience  to  Dareios.  His  demand  for  their  surrender 
was  met  by  a  refusal  to  yield  them  up  to  a  Spartan  king  who  was 
acting  illegally,  not  only  as  having  been  bribed  by  Ihe  Athenians, 
but  as  having  come  without  his  colleague,  the  Prokleid  Demaratos, 
the  future  companion  and  adviser  of  Aerxes  in  the  wonderful  epic 
of  the  Persian  war.  Eleomenes  went  back  to  Sparta,  fully  re- 
solved to  bring  about  Ihe  down&U  of  the  man  who  had  thwarted 
and  foiled  him  in  his  march  to  Athens ;  ^  and  he  found  the  means 
in  the  stories  told  about  his  birth.  Evidence  was  forthcoming,  it 
is  said,  to  prove  that  Demaratos  was  not  the  son  of  his  reputed 
iather:  and  his  deposition  was  followed  by  his  flight  into  ALsia, 
where  we  axe,  of  course,  told  that  Daieios  assigned  him  a  territory 
"with  cities  to  afford  him  a  revenue. 

Against  tribes  thus  agitated  by  the  turmoil  of  incessant  in- 
isigues  and  habituated  to  an  almost  complete  political  isolation,  the 
Persian  king  was  now  preparing  to  discharge  the  pro-  capture  o£ 
^ligious  forces  at  his  command.  He  had  some  old  Nazosand 
wrongs  to  avenge ;  but  the  Peisistratidai  were  at  hand  ulePerakms. 
to  urge  him  on  by  their  still  more  importunate  plead*  ^^  ^-c* 
ing.  In  place  of  the  disgraced  Mardonios  he  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Ajrtaphemes  and  to  the  Median 
Batis  who,  announcing  himself,  it  is  said,  as  the  representative  of 
Hedos  the  son  of  the  Athenian  Aigeus  and  his  wife  the  Kolchian 
Medeia,  claimed  of  right  the  style  and  dignity  of  king  of  Athens. 
Their  mission  was  to  inslave  the  men  of  that  city  and  also  of 
Eretria  and  bring  them  into  their  master's  presence.  Their  first 
object  was  to  punish  the  Naxians  for  daring  to  defeat  Megabates,^ 
and  the  task  was  now  by  comparison  an  easy  one.  The  suppression 
of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks 
generally ;  and  the  Naxians  at  the  approach  of  the  Persians  fied  to 

»  Page  94.  »  Herod.  yL  96. 
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the  moantains.  Those  who  remained  in  the  town  were  inskyed ; 
and  the  city  with  i^  temples  was  burnt.  The  Persian  force  was 
increased  on  its  voyage  westwards  by  men  from  the  islands  who 
were  compelled  to  serve  against  their  kinsfolk.  The  first  oppo- 
«ition  to  Datis  came  from  the  people  of  Karystos  the  southernmost 
town  of  Euboia,  which,  after  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  Persians 
for  six  days,  was  taken  by  treachery.  From  Karystos  the  fleet 
sailed  northwards  to  Eretria.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Peraians 
plundered  and  burnt  the  temples  and  partially  reduced  the  inhabi* 
tants  to  slavery. 

At  Eretria  the  Persians  might  well  have  fancied  their  task 
practically  done.  Thus  far  their  enemies  had  given  way  before 
Landing  of  them  like  chaff  before  the  wind ;  and  Hippias  prob- 
at\ES?*°*  *^^y  flattered  their  vanity  by  assurances  that  they 
thon.  need  look  for  no  more  serious  resistance  at  Athens  or 

at  Sparta.  But  meanwhile  they  must  advance  with  at  least 
ordinary  care ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  land  which  he  had  once 
ruled  might  now  serve  his  Persian  fiiends  to  good  purpose.  The 
best  ground  which  it  contained  for  the  movements  of  cavalry  was 
the  plain  of  Marathon  bounded  by  the  northeastern  Chersonesos  or 
promontory  of  Attica ;  and  at  Marathon  accordingly  the  banished 
tyrant  of  Athens  landed  with  his  Persian  supporters  to  fight  his 
Battle  of  the  Boyne.  By  a  strange  turn  in  the  course  of  things 
the  exiled  despot  of  Athens  in  setting  foot  once  more  on  Attie 
ground  was  confronted  by  the  very  man  whom,  as  an  apt  pupil  in. 
his  own  school  of  tyranny,  he  had  sent  to  govern  the  Thrakian 
Ohersonesos.  How  far  Miltiades,  the  son-in-law  of  a  Thrakian 
king,  and  the  employer  of  Thrakian  mercenaries,  had  outgrown 
the  ideas  of  his  earlier  years,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say.  Th& 
whole  history  of  the  man  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Athena  to- 
his  return  is  wrapped  in  an  obscurity  so  strange  that  we  can  do  no 
more  than  ascribe  his  election  as  one  of  the  ten  generals,  at  a  time 
when  Hippias  and  the  Persians  were  known  to  be  on  their  way 
westwards,  to  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  con- 
quest of  Lemnos. 

A  more  formidable  hindrance  to  the  phms  of  Hippias  and 
Daxeios  was  involved  in  the  rise  of  statesmen  at  Athens  like  The- 
Rirairr  of  mlstokles  and  Aristeides.  Neither  of  them  belonged 
J[^{f  *^  to  the  old  Eupatrid  nobility.  But  although  neither 
Ari:!teides.  wealthy  nor  by  birth  illustrious,  these  two  men 
•were  to  exerdae  a  momentous  influence  on  the  history  not 
only  of  their  own  city  but  of  all  western  civilisation.  Singularly 
unHke  eack  other  in  temper  and  tone  of  thought,  they  were  to  be- 
throughout  life  rivals  in  whom  the  common  danger  of  their- 
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eonntry  could  yet  supprees  the  feeling  of  habitual  animoBity.  It 
would  haye  been  happy  for  themselTes^  happier  for  Athens,  if  they 
had  been  rivak  also  in  that  yirtue  which  Greek  statesmen  down  to 
our  own  day  have  commonly  and  fatally  lacked.  Unfortunately 
Themistoklee  never  attempted  to  aim  at  that  standard  of  incor* 
mptibility  which  won  for  his  riyal  the  name  of  the  Righteous  or 
the  Just.  The  very  title  implies  the  comparatiTe  corruption  of  the 
leading  citizens ;  and  thuo  Aristeides  might  the  more  easily  gain 
the  reputation  of  which  the  rustic  who  asked  him  to  write  his 
name  on  the  shell  professed  himself  so  heartily  tired  of  hearing. 

Of  his  riyal  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  draw  a  picture  free  from 
seams  and  stains  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  the  same  ridiculous 
task  for  Oliyer  Cromwell  or  Warren  Hastings.  That  Genius  and 
he  started  on  his  career  with  a  bare  competence  and  ^Srto- 
that  he  heaped  together  by  not  the  furest  means  an  kies. 
enormous  fortune,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed.  That, 
wmle  he  was  determined  to  consult  and  to  advance  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  country,  he  was  not  less  resolved  that  his  own 
greatness  should  be  secured  through  those  interests,  is  not  less 
certain.  Endowed  v^ith  a  marvellous  power  of  tracing  the  true 
relations  of  things  to  all  seeming  thoroughly  confused  and  of  dis- 
cerning the  method  by  which  the  worst  complications  might  be 
unravelled,  he  went  straight  to  his  mark,  while  yet,  so  long  as  he 
wished  it,  he  could  keep  that  mark  hidden  from  every  one.  With 
the  life  of  such  a  man  popular  fancy  could  not  &il  to  be  busy ;  and 
80  the  belief  grew  up  that  he  knew  every  citizen  of  Athens  by  name. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  he  was  enabled,  as  Thucydides 
tells  us,'  by  his  astonishing  powers  of  apprehension  and  fore- 
sight, to  form  the  truest  judgement  of  existing  things  and  without 
toilaome  calculation  to  forecast  the  friture,  while  yet  no  man 
was  ever  more  free  from  that  foolhardy  temper  which  thinks 
that  m^e  dash  and  bravery  can  make  up  for  inexperience  and  lack 
of  thought. 

But  the  genius  of  ThemistoUes  was  not  yet  to  shine  out  in  its 
full  lustre.    While  the  Athenians  were  vainly  seeking  aid  from 
Sparta,^  Hippias  was  busy  on  the  Persian  side  in    Debutes  ia 
drawing  up  his  allies  in  battie  array  on  the  field  of    )^?j^^^^ 
Marathon.    He  had  a  vision  which  seemed  to  portend    at  Mara- 
the  recovery  of  his  former  power:   but  he  lacked    **"^°* 
the  readiness  of  the  Norman  William  in  turning  to  good  account 

1  L  138.  garded,  not  perhaps  without  reason, 

>  The  feat  ascribed  to  the  courier  as  an  impossibility  by  writers  who 

Pheidippides^  who  was  sent  to  ask  are  well  aware  of  the  powers  of 

this  aid,  Uerod.  vi.  106,  has  been  re-  Asiatic  runners  at  the  present  time 
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the  fall  of  one  of  Mb  teeth  which  a  violent  fit  of  coughing: 
foioed  from  his  jaw.  The  Conqueror  would  have  interpreted 
the  accident  as  a  presage  of  victory.  Hippias  could  only  bewail 
among  his  friends  the  fate  which  assigned  to  him  no  larger  a  po3v 
tion  of  Attic  soil  than  might  suffice  to  biuy  a  tooth.  On  the 
Athenian  side  a  sign  of  coming  success  was  funiishedby  the  airival 
of  the  Flataians  with  the  fiill  military  force  of  their  little  city ; 
but  the  unanimity  of  the  Plataians  was  not  reflected  in  the  councils 
of  the  Athenian  leaders,  if  we  may  accept  the  story  that  MiltiadeR, 
who  with  four  others  vdshed  for  immediate  battle,  appealed  to  the 
Polemarch  Eallimachos  of  Aphidnai  to  give  his  casting  vote  against 
the  ^Ye  generals  who  wished  to  postpone  it.  The  appeal  was  made 
in  stirring  language.  It  depended  on  Eallimachos  not  only  whether 
Athens  ehould  be  the  first  of  Hellenic  cities,  but  whether  she  and 
Hellas  should  even  be  free.  Delay  would  sap  the  energy  of  the 
fiuthful  and  swell  the  number  of  the  traitors  who  even  now  coun- 
selled submission  to  the  Persian  despot.  Yet  the  story  carries  with 
it  in  some  measure  its  own  contradiction.  Eallimachos  decides  to 
%ht  at  once ;  but  the  fight  does  not  take  place.  The  four  generals 
who  had  all  along  agreed  with  Miltiades  handed  over  to  him  the 
presidency  which  came  daily  to  each  in  his  turn ;  and  still  Miltiades 
would  not  fight  until  his  own  presidency  came  in  its  ordinary 
course.  We  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  the  Athenian 
generals  would  deprive  the  city  of  its  main  military  force,  unless 
they  had  resolved  already  to  fight  on  the  first  fiivourable  opportu- 
nity. Still  lees  can  we  think  that  when  more  than  half  felt  the 
urgent  need  of  inmiediate  action  they  would  allow  nearly  a  week 
to  pass  before  they  took  any  step  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue. 
They  must  have  known  that  by  so  doing  they  were  putting  it  in 
the  power  of  the  Persians  to  detach  an  overwhelming  force  from 
their  fleet  and  army  and  send  it  round  Cape  Sounion  sgainst  Athens, 
while  they  lay  inactive  at  Marathon. 

Here  then  in  the  broad  plain  which  by  the  lower  road  between 
Hymettos  and  Peutelikos  lay  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five 
.  miles  from  Athens,  Miltiades  and  his  colleagues  pre- 
ibobattie of  pared  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  their  own  freedom 
Marathon.  ^^  ^jj^^  of  Hellas.  At  either  end  of  this  plain  is  a 
marsh,  the  northern  one  being  still  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  im- 
passable, while  the  smaller  one  to  the  south  is  almost  dried  up 
during  the  summer  heats.  On  this  broad  and  level  surface  betweeo 
the  rugged  hills  which  rose  around  it  and  the  firm  sandy  beach  on 
which  tiie  Persians  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  stood,  in  the 
simple  story  of  Herodotos,  the  Athenian  tribes.  Thp  Polemarch 
Eallimachos  (for  such  was  then  the  law  of  the  Athenians)  headed 
the  right  wing ;  the  men  of  Plataiai  stood  on  the  left    But  as  with 
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their  scantier  numbeis  it  was  needM  to  present  a  front  equal  to 
that  of  the  Persian  host,  the  middle  part  of  the  Greek  army  was 
only  a  few  men  deep  and  was  very  weak^  while  the  wings  were 
compaiatiYely  strong.    At  length  the  orders  were  all  given ;  and 
when  the  signs  from  the  victims  were  declared  to  be  good,  the 
Athenians  began  the  onset  and  went  running  towards  the  barba- 
rians, the  space  between  the  two  armies  being  not  less  than  a  mile. 
Thfi  Persians,  when  they  saw  them  coming,  made  ready  to  receive 
them,  at  the  same  time  thinking  the  Athenians  mad,  because,  being 
so  few  in  number,  they  came  on  furiously  without  either  bows  or 
horses.    But  the  Athenians  on  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the 
barbarians  fought  well,  being,  the  historian  adds,  the  first  Greeks 
who  charged  the  enemy  running  and  who  endured  the  sight  of  the 
Median  dress,  for  up  to  this  time  the  Greeks  had  dreaded  even  to 
hear  their  name.^    I^ng  time  they  fought  in  Marathon ;  and  in 
the  middle  the  barbarians  were  victorious,  where  the  Persians  and 
Saldans  were  drawn  up.    These  broke  the  centre  of  the  Athenians, 
and  drove  them  back  on  the  plain ;  but  the  Athenians  and  Plataians 
had  the  best  on  both  wings.    StiQ  they  would  not  go  in  chase  of 
the  barbarians  who  were  running  away ;  but  they  closed  on  the 
enemy  which  had  broken  their  centre,  and  fought  until  they  ovei^ 
came  them.    Then  they  went  after  the  Persians  as  they  fled,  and 
slaughtered  them  until  they  reached  the  sea,  where  they  tried  to 
set  the  ships  of  the  Persians  on  fire.    In  this  struggle  the  Polemai'ch 
KalliniachoB  fell  fighting  bravely ;  and  there  died  also  Stesilaos, 


1  This  is  one  of  the  few  utterly 
astoniflhjng  and  bewildering  state- 
ments which  we  come  across  in  the 
pages  of  Herodotoe.  Withoat  the 
least  qualification  he  here  asserts 
that  the  Athenians  were  the  first 
Gieeks  who  could  look  withoat  terror 
even  on  the  dress  of  the  Persians  or 
dare  to  withstand  them  in  the  field. 
Not  less  sweepingly  he  affirms,  viii. 
132,  that  not  only  to  the  boorish  and 
ignorant  Spartans  bnt  to  the  Greeks 
generally  the  eastern  waters  of  the 
£gean  were  as  terrible  as  those  of 
the  western  Mediterranean,  and  that 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  who 
had  conqoered  at  Salamis  a  voyage 
from  I)elo8  to  Samos  appeared  as 
long  as  a  vo^'age  to  the  JPillars  of 
Benklesj — ^tiie  distance  in  the  one 
cue  bedi^  a  bare  100  miles,  while 
the  other  by  the  methods  of  ancient 
navigation  extended  to  4,000  or 
6fiQ0  miles,  with  the  further  differ- 
ence that  in  the  one  case  they  ooold 


scarcely  move  twentr  miles  withoat 
coming  to  some  Greek  island  or  some 
Hellenic  citv,  whereas  in  the  other 
they  would  nave  to  grope  their  way 
along  coastfl  on  which  they  would 
find  but  two  or  three  scattered  settle- 
ments of  their  most  venturesome 
kinsfolk. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  this  state- 
ment of  Herodotos  is  not  true,  al- 
thoagh  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it  he 
made  it,  beyond  donbt,  in  good  faith. 
He  had  just  related  the  history  of 
the  Ionic  revolt ;  and  although  the 
whole  narrative  shows  a  pitiable 
lack  of  cohesion  and  very  iodifierent 
generalship  on  the  part  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  it  certainly  does 
not  justify  imputations  of  habitnal 
cowardice. 

We  shall  come  across  another 
statement  even  more  glaringh*  im- 
probable in  the  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Pausanias  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  PlataiaL 
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one  of  the  generals,  and  Kynegeiros,  the  son  of  Euphorion.^  In 
this  way  the  Athenians  took  seven  ships :  with  the  rest  the  barba- 
rians beat  out  to  sea,  and  taking  up  the  Eretrian  captives  whom 
they  had  left  in  the  islet  of  Aigilia,  sailed  round  Sounion,  wishing 
to  reach  the  city  before  the  Athenians  could  return  thither.  But 
the  victors  hastened  back  with  all  speed  and,  reaching  the  city 
first,  incamped  in  the  Herakleion  in  Kynosarges  as  they  had  in- 
camped  in  the  Herakleion  at  Marathon.  For  a  while  the  barbarians 
lay  with  their  ships  off  Phaleron  which  was  at  tiiat  time  the  port 
of  the  Athenians,  and  then  Datis  and  Artaphernes  sailed  away  to 
Asia,  and  led  thdr  Eretrian  slaves  up  to  Sousa  where  Dareios, 
though  he  had  been  very  wroth  with  them  because  they  had  b^un 
the  wrong,  did  them  no  harm,  but  made  them  dwell  in  the  Elissian 
land  in  his  own  region  which  is  called  Ardericca.  There,  Hero- 
dotos  adds,  they  were  living  down  to  his  own  time,  speaking  still 
their  own  language.  As  to  the  Spartans,  when  the  moon  was  full, 
they  set  out  in  haste  and  reached  Attica  on  the  third  day  after  they 
left  Sparta ;  ^  but  although  they  were  too  late  for  the  battle,  they 
still  wished  to  look  upon  the  Medes.  So  they  went  to  Marathon 
and  saw  them,  and  having  praised  the  Athenians  for  all  that  they 
had  done,  went  home  again.  Now  Darsios  had  been  very  bitter 
against  the  Athenians  because  they  had  taken  Sardeis ;  but  when 
he  heard  the  tale  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  was  much  more 
wroth  and  desired  yet  more  eagerly  to  march  against  Hellas. 
Straightway  he  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities,  and  bade  them  make 
ready  an  army,  and  to  furnish  much  more  than  they  had  done  before, 
both  ships  and  horses  and  com ;  and  while  the  heralds  were  going 
round,  all  Asia  was  shaken  for  three  years ;  but  in  the  fourth  year 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  been  made  slaves  by  Eambyses,  reb^ed 
against  the  Persians,  and  then  the  king  sought  only  the  more 
vehemently  to  go  both  against  the  Egyptians  and  against  the  Greeks. 
So  he  named  Xerxes  his  son  to  be  king  over  the  Persiansafter  him- 
self, and  made  ready  for  the  march.  But  in  the  year  after  the  revolt 
of  Egypt  Dareios  himself  died ;  nor  was  he  suffered  to  punish  the 
Athenians  or  the  Egyptians  who  had  rebelled  against  him. 

Such  is  the  epical,  or  rather  the  religious,  form  which  Hero- 
dotos  has  imparted  to  a  history  of  which  the  most  exact  and 
The  details  searching  criticism  can  never  diminiflh  the  ^lendoor. 
oi  the  i»:tie.  That  the  great  question  of  Hellenic  freedom  or  barbaric 
tyranny  was  virtually  settled  on  the  field  of  Marathon;  that  this 

^  He  was  thus  a  brother  of  the  more  than  60  hours  fVom  the  time 

great  tragic  poet  iBschylos.  of  their  leaving  Sparta,— a  ftat  for  & 

^  This  wonld  mean  in  Greek  com-  largo  body  of  heavy-armed  men  even 

pntation  that  they  accomplished  the  moie  astounding  than  that  of  Fhei 

inarch  of  160  miles  in  certainly  not  dippides.    Herod,  vi.  120 
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battle  dedded  the  issue  of  the  subsequent  iiiTasion  of  Xerxes ;  and 
that  the  glory  of  this  yictory  belonged  altogether  to  the  men  of 
Athens  and  Plataiai,  are  &cts  which  none  will  dispute.  The 
number  engaged  on  either  side^  the  precise  position  of  the  Athenians 
and  the  barbarians,  the  exact  tactics  of  the  battle,  are  points  of 
little  moment  in  comparison.  According  to  tbe  traditional  ac* 
counts  no  caTalry  took  part  in  the  struggle :  but  eveiy  night  from 
that  time  forth  migbt  be  heard  the  neighing  of  phantom  horses 
and  the  clashing  of  swords  and  spears.  Witii  these  wonders  and 
with  perplexities  of  a  less  extraordinary  Mnd  any  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  battle  and  its  military  incidents  seems  at  best 
a  superfluous  labour.  The  event  of  the  hattle  is  made  to 
turn  on  the  rapid  charge  of  the  Athenians  and  on  the  success 
gidned  by  their  two  wings  while  their  centre  was  broken  by  the 
forces  opposed  to  it.  This  ill-success  of  the  centre  and  its  cause 
have  both  been  debated  by  recent  historians ;  but  although  the 
inference  seems  to  be  fully  warranted  that  their  haste  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  repulse,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  attempt- 
ing, without  any  distinct  historical  statements,  to  determine  the 
extent  of  ground  over  which  the  Athenian  centre  was  driven 
back. 

But  the  tradition  that  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  for 
many  days  at  Marathon  is  move  seriously  impugned  by  the  incident 
^which  was  supposed  to  point  to  the  existence  of  dark  ^  ^^ 
and  mysterious  plots  at  Athens  in  favour  of  Hippias  of  the  white 
and  the  PersiRns.  The  banished  tyrant,  we  are  told,  "^^^^^ 
Teas  not  without  partisans  still  in  the  city  which  he  had  ruled : 
and  the  story  which  Uerodotos  had  heard  was  that  these  traitors 
had  agreed  with  their  former  master  to  raise  a  white  shield  on 
aome  conspicuous  point,  in  all  likelihood  on  the  summit  of  mount 
Pentelikos,  as  a  signal  that  the  Persians  should  at  once  begin  an 
attack  on  Athens  which  they  would  second  to  the  best  of  their 
power  within  the  city.  The  raising  of  this  shield  Herodotos 
regards  as  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned,  although  he  admits  that 
eTeiything  else  connected  with  it  is  hopelessly  uncertain,  except 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  raised  when  the  Persians  were  already 
in  their  ships  after  their  defeat, — ^in  other  words,  that  it  was  raised 
too  late.  It  would  follow  then  that  the  intention  of  the  traitors 
was  to  give  the  sign  before  any  battle  could  be  fought,  or  indeed 
before  the  Athenian  army  could  reach  Marathon,  and,  as  we  may 
&irly  infer,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  upon  Athens  a  powerfiil 
detachment  of  the  barbarian  fleet  and  army,  while  the  rest  re- 
mained to  oppose  the  Athenians  and  Plataians  at  Marathon.  The 
very  choice  of  a  signal  is  proof  conclusive  that  time  was  held  to 
be  of  the  utmost  consequence.    But  for  this  urgent  need,  it  would 
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liave  been  easier  and  fiEur  more  safe  to  send  by  sea  a  meaaenger  who 
would  not|  like  the  shield,  have  been  seen  by  the  Athenians  whose 
return  they  wished  to  anticipate.  Doubtless  these  partisans  of 
Hippias  would  baye  preferred  to  raise  the  signal  as  soon  as  Miltiades 
and  the  other  generals  had  left  Athens.  The  time  needed  for 
completing  their  preparations  may  have  prevented  their  doing  this : 
but  they  could  scarcely  have  fonned  a  bolder  or  more  sagacious 
plan  for  furthering  the  interests  of  Hippias  and  Dareios  than  that 
•of  bringing  down  on  the  city  an  oyerwhelming  Persian  force, 
so  soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  AtJienians  had  set  out  on  their 
way  to  the  field  of  Marathon.  K  on  this  momentous  journey  the 
Athenians  had  seen  on  the  heights  of  Pentelikos  a  sign  which 
they  must  haye  construed  as  an  invitation  to  their  enemies  to  fall 
on  Athens  during  their'  absence,  the  judgement  of  their  generals 
and  the  courage  of  their  men  must  have  been  alike  paralysed,  for 
they  would  remember  that  the  plain  of  Phaleron  (the  Phaleric 
wall  was  not  yet  built)  was  as  serviceable  for  the  action  of  cavabry 
as  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  that  if  the  men  left  to  guard  Athens 
should  be  defeated  there,  there  would  be  but  faint  hope  of  tbeir 
being  able  to  maintain  the  city  against  the  machinations  of  traitors 
within  it.  All  this  is  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  supposition  that 
not  more  than  about  two  days  passed  from  the  time  when  Miltiades 
left  Athens  to  the  hour  when  he  returned  to  it  in  tbe  full  flush 
of  a  victory  which  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  win.  But 
according  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotos  the  armies  faced  each 
other  for  several  days  before  the  battle  was  fought :  and  it  becomes 
impossible  to  understand  why,  after  the  Persians  must  with  their 
own  eyes  have  seen  the  Athenian  force  in  front  of  them,  their 
partisans  in  Athens  should  still  have  insisted  on  hoisting  a  signal 
which  was  now  utterly  unnecessary,  and  which,  if  it  had  any 
eifect  at  all,  could  only  tend  to  disconcert  their  plans  by  betraying 
them  to  the  Athenian  generals.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
sign  could  imder  such  circumstances  be  needed  to  inform  Datis 
that  the  Marathonian  army  was  absent  from  Athens,  while  their 
very  absence  would  be  a  better  surety  to  Hippias  for  the  success 
of  his  schemes  than  any  signal  which  might  be  exhibited  by  lus 
friends.  We  can  far  more  readily  suppose  that  Hippias  planned 
the  landing  at  Marathon  for  the  very  purpose  of  withdrawing  the 
main  Athenian  force  from  the  city  and  thus  leaving  it  defenceless 
against  the  real  attack  to  be  made  from  the  side  of  Phaleron,  than 
that  he  should  idly  waste  day  after  day  when  the  visible  presence 
of  Miltiades  and  his  men  showed  him  that  thus  &r  things  were 
going  precisely  as  he  would  have  them  go.  If  then  we  may  con- 
•dude  that  the  raising  of  the  shield  was  unavoidably  delayed  for 
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some  Hesw  hoxaa  or  perhaps  for  a  d&j,  that  during  this  time  Miltiades 
was  ahle  to  complete  his  march;  to  engage  the  Persian  army  and 
to  defeat  them,  and  that  he  then  hurried  hack  so  rapidly  as  to 
reach  Ejnosarges  hefore  the  Persians  could  get  round  Sounion^ 
the  series  of  events  hecomes  clear  and  coherent.  But  this 
supposition  makes  the  anxious  dehates  and  the  long  delay  at 
Marathon  an  utter  impossihility.  We  can  scarcely  avoid  the  con- 
elusion  that  in  this  instance  Cornelius  Nepos  has  hit  upon  the  fact, 
and  that  Miltiades  and  his  colleagues  held  in  Athens  the  coimcil 
of  -war  which  the  informants  of  Herodotos  transferred  to  the  field 
of  Marathon. 

For  Miltiades  the  battle,  in  which  he  had  won  an  imperish- 
able name,  and  in  which  ^^chylos  fought  by  the  side  of  his 
brother  Kynegmros^  laid  open  a  path  which  led  to  Theexpedi- 
a  terrible  disaster.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Sadoe'to^ 
Herodotos,  the  reputation  of  Miltiades,  already  great  Paroe :  his 
since  his  reduction  of  Lenmos,  was  immeasurably  S^hr****^** 
inhanced  by  the  victory  of  Marathon.  Never  before  *89  b.c. 
had  any  one  man  so  fixed  on  himself  the  eyes  of  all  Athenian 
citizens ;  and  the  confidence  thus  inspired  in  them  he  sought  to 
turn  to  account  by  an  expedition  which,  he  said,  would  mak& 
them  rich  for  ever.  Nothii^  more  would  he  say.  It  was  not  for 
them  to  ask  whither  he  meant  to  lead  them :  all  that  they  had  to 
do  was  to  famish  ships  and  men.  These  they,  therefore,  gave ; 
and  Miltiades  suled  to  Paros,  an  island  lying  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Naxos,  and,  laying  siege  to  the  city,  demanded  a  hundred 
talents  xmder  the  threat  that  he  would  destroy  the  place  in  case  of 
refusal.  But  the  Parians  put  him  off  under  various  pretences, 
until  by  working  diligently  at  night  they  had  so  strengthened 
their  walls  as  to  be  able  to  set  him  at  defiance.  The  siege  there- 
fore went  on,  and  went  on  to  no  purpose.  This  is  all  that  we  can 
he  said  to  know  of  the  afiair,  beyond  the  fact  that  after  a  blockade 
of  six-and-twenty  days  Miltiades  was  obliged  to  return  to  Athena 
with  his  fleet,  having  utteriy  failed  of  attaining  his  object,  and 
mtk  his  thigh,  or,  as  some  said,  his  knee  severely  strained.  No 
sooner  had  he  reached  Athens  than  the  indignation  of  the  people 
who  professed  to  have  been  deceived  and  cheated  by  him  found 
Qttenmce  in  a  capital  charge  brought  against  him  by  Xanthippoe, 
(the  &ther  of  the  great  PeriMes).  Miltiades  was  carried  on  a 
hed  into  the  presence  of  his  judges,  before  whom,  as  the  gangrene 
of  his  wound  prevented  him  ftom  speaking,  his  friends  made  for 
him  the  best  defence,  or  rather  perhaps  offered  the  best  excuses^ 
that  they  could.  It  was  urged  that  a  fine  of  fifty  talents, 
which  would  perhaps  suffice  also  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
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ezpeditioiii  might  be  an  adequate  paidflhment  for  the  great 
general  hut  for  whom  Athens  might  now  have  been  the  seat  of  a 
Persian  satrapy.  This  penalty  was  chosen  in  place  of  tiiat  of 
death.  Miltiades  died  in  disgrace,  and  the  citizens  whom  he 
wished  to  enrich  recovered  from  his  family  half  the  sum  which  he 
had  demanded  from  the  Parians.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  thinking  that  they  subjected  him  to  the  superfluous  indignity 
of  imprisonment;  and  the  words  of  Pausanias^  might  almost 
warrant  the  belief  that  his  ashes  were  laid  in  the  tomb  raised  to 
his  memoiy  at  Marathon, 

If  the  history  of  the  Persian  war  involves  (especially  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  barbarian  world)  the  task  of  sifting  truth  from. 
Theaikged     flction,  diiliculties  of  a  very  diiferent  kind  present 

^f^^l^e-  ^^ii'^^^  ^  ^6  ^^^^  ftiid  fortunes  of  the  most 
niaos.  eminent  of  the  Hellenic  leaders.    They  are  difficulties 

caused  not  by  any  commingling  of  fiction  with  reality,  but  by  the 
misrepresentations  or  misconceptions  which  ensue  from  changes  ot 
public  feeling,  and  which  must  be  especially  powerful  in  an  age 
which  can  make  no  appeal  to  contemporary  hietory.  In  the  ca;3e 
of  Miltiades  the  chai^  of  fraud  and  deception  urged  against  the 
general  has  been  almost  thrust  into  the  background  %tfaat  of 
fickleness  and  levity  commonly  advanced  against  the  people  which 
condemned  him.  Such  an  accusation,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
eagerly  welcomed  by  all  to  whom  any  form  of  democratical 
government  seems  repulsive.  Unquestionably  a  leader  who  has 
won  for  himself  a  wide  £une  for  his  wisdom  and  for  success  in  war 
cannot  on  the  ground  of  his  reputation  claim  the  privilege  of 
breaking  his  trust  and  leading  his  countrymen  with  impunity 
to  their  ruin.  As  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  fickleness  and 
ingratitude,  in  the  meaning  commonly  attached  to  these  words, 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  special  sins  of  democracy, 
and,  least  of  all,  of  such  a  democracy  as  that  of  Athens.  But 
because  in  a  democracy  a  change  of  opioion,  once  admitted,  must 
be  expressed  freely  and  candidly,  the  expression  of  that  change  is 
apt  to  be  vehement  and  angry ;  and  the  language  of  indignation, 
when  it  comes  to  be  felt,  may  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  in- 
gratitude when  the  offender  happens  to  be  a  man  eminent  for 
former  services.  Yet  more  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ingratitude 
and  injustice  of  democracies  (whatever  they  may  be)  are  neither 
more  frequent  nor  more  severe  than  the  iniquities  of  any  other 
form  of  government.  Still  we  may  fairly  ask  Whether  there  was 
not  in  the  Athenian  people  a  disposition  to  shrink  from  responsi- 
^ty  not  altogether  redounding  to  their  honour,  and  a  reluctance 

1  i.  82, 8. 
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to  takD  to  themselYes  any  lilaine  for  results  to  whicli  they  had 
deliberately  contribated.  When  the  Syracusan  ezpedition  had 
ended  in  ruin,  they  accused  the  orators  who  had  urged  them 
to  undertake  it.^  When  they  had  condemned  to  death  l^  a  single 
vote  the  generals  who  had  just  returned  from  their  victoiy  at 
AzgennousBai^  they  decreed  that  the  men  who  had  intrapped  iJiem 
into  the  sentence  should  be  brought  to  trial.'  Yet  citizens,  whO' 
had  been  trained  in  tJie  daily  exercise  of  a  judicial  and  critical 
power,  were  surely  not  justified  in  throwing  upon  others  the  blame 
of  their  own  inconsiderate  yehemence  or  greed.'  No  state  or 
people  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  justified  in  engaging  the 
stnasgth  of  the  country  in  enterprises,  with  the  details  of  which 
they  have  not  been  made  acquainted.  If  tJieir  admiration  for 
lof^  sentiment  or  heroic  courage  tempt  them  to  give  their  sanction 
to  such  a  scheme,  the  responsibility  is  shifted  from  him  who  gives 
to  those  who  adopt  the  counsel, — ^to  this  extent  at  least,  that  they 
cannot,  in  the  event  of  failure,  visit  him  in  any  fairness  with  penal 
consequences.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  aUowing  much  force  to  the 
plea  that  Athenian  polity  was  then  only  in  the  days  of  its  in&ncy 
and  that  peculiar  caution  was  needed  to  guard  against  a  disposition 
too  favourable  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  tyranny.  Such  a 
sentiment  covHd  not  be  expressed  or  felt  at  the  time:  and  the 
imputation  is  not  flattering  to  men  who  had  lived  for  twenty 
years  under  the  constitution  of  Solon,  as  extended  and  reformed 
by  Eldsthenee.  It  may  be  true  that  the  leading  Greeks  generally 
-could  not  bear  prosperity  without  mental  depravation,  and  that 
owing  to  this  tendency  the  successful  leader  was  apt  to  become 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in  the  community ;  but  this  &ct 

'  Thnc.  viiL  1.  themselves  constrained  to  pay  to 
3  Xenophoo,  Itdkn.  I.  vii.  89.  Themistokles  the  money  which  they 
*  No  one,  of  course,  will  suppose  ref^ised  to  ^eld  to  MUtiades.  In 
that  the  whole  plan  of  MUtiades  was  short,  Miltiades  was  going  on  an 
confined  to  the  expedition  to  Paros  expedition  by  which  he  thought  to 
and  the  pftltry  demand  of  a  hundred  increase  the  revenue  and  to  establish 
talents  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens.  It 
island.  Such  a  sum  would  scarcely  is  not  easy  therefore  to  suppose  that 
have  enriched  a  dozen  Athenians,  far  the  Athenians  were  quite  so  ignorant 
less  have  covered  with  wealth  all  the  of  the  object  of  his  errand  as  they 
Athenians.  There  can  be  no  doubt  pretended  to  be,  or  at  the  least  as 
tliat  the  scheme  which  Miltiades  had  they  are  said  to  have  been;  but 
in  his  mind  was  the  same  as  that  when  tiiey  chose  to  sav  that  they 
whidi  Themistokles  carried  out  with  had  been  led  blindfolded  into  the 
f:reater  sncoess  after  the  battle  of  plan,  it  was  obviously  dangerous 
Salamls,  Herod.  vilL  111-2,  and  that  whether  for  Miltiades  or  for  his 
Paros  was  merely  the  first  island  on  friends  to  contradict  the  Demos  on 
which  the  attempt  was  made.  Then  a  point  on  which  they  could  not  but 
at  Androe,  as  now  at  Paros,  the  re-  be  very  sore.  Regarded  thus,  the 
fi»al  to  contribute  money  was  fol-  case  of  Miltiades  presenta  a  striking 
lowed  by  a  blockade :  and  fearing  parallel  to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Ba- 
the oonseqiieiicesy  the  Parians  felt  leigh. 
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cannot  divest  ft  people  of  responsibility  for  their  own  resolutions. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  say  less  than  lids,  even  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  popular  tradition  can  be  accepted  as  trustworthy:  but  a 
careful  examination  of  the  story  seems  to  show  that  the  alleged 
ignorance  of  the  Athenians  was  rather  a  veil  thrown  over  a  line 
of  action  which,  as  being  unsuccessftQ,  they  were  disposed  to 
regard  as  discreditable,  and  that  in  the  scheme  itself  they  were 
the  accomplices  rather  than  the  dupes  of  Miltiades.  In  this  instance 
the  raid  against  the  islanders  &iled,  and  failed  utterly;  and 'the 
unsuccessful  general  was  crushed.  The  attempt  of  Themistoldes 
was  crowned  with  a  larger  measure  of  success,  and  was  accepted 
as  the  earnest  of  a  wide  imperial  sway  for  Athens  in  time  to  come. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IHE  INTASIOK  AITD  7 LIGHT  OF  XEETES. 

Froh  the  battle-field  of  Marathon  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
palace  at  Sousa  and  the  closing  days  of  king  Dareios, — ^&om  a  land 
Preparation     imperfectly  known  to  one  of  which  we  can  scarcely 

rion^Bn-*"  ^^^  *^*^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  anything.  In  the  long 
rope.  interval  of  ten  years  which  preceded  the  march  of 

Xerxes  against  Hellas  the  character  of  the  drama  is  changed. 
Thus  far  the  contest  between  Greece  and  Peroa  exhibitB  some^ 
thing  like  a  connexion  of  political  causes.    But  from  the  letnm 
of  Batis  to  Sousa  with   his    string  of  Eretrian   captives  the 
machineiy  of  the  tale  becomes  strictly  etiiical  and  religious.    By 
Bareios  tiie  victoiy  of  Miltiades  is  received  with  a  fierce  outburst 
of  rage ;  and  his  mind  is  henceforth  concentrated  on  the  one  desire 
for  revenge.    All  the  might  of  his  empire  must  be  put  forth  for  the 
destruction  of  the  city  which  has  dared  to  withstand  his  wilL     It 
is  the  crowning  e£R)rt  of  human  pride ;  and  the  gods  come  forth  at 
once  to  curb  and  repress  it.    The  vast  scheme  for  which  during 
three  years  gigantic  preparations  are  made  is  first  delayed  by  the 
rebellion  of  l^ypt,  and  still  more  seriously  checked  by  the  death 
of  tiie  king  himself.    The  harder  experience  of  his 
earlier  years  had  taught  Dareios  some  useful  lessons  of 
sobriety :  but  his  place  was  now  to  be  filled  by  the  spoilt  child  of 
luxury  and  splendour.    The  impulse  of  conquest  has 
carried  the  Persian  power  to  a  height  not  safe  for  man ; 
and  the  great  Mng  must  be  driven  by  supernatural  forces  to  take 
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up  a  T1IU10D8  scheme  against  the  wanungs  of  his  better  mind.  For, 
aoeozdiiig  to  the  not  very  consistent  stoiy  related  hj  Herodotos, 
Xerxes  at  first  had  no  wish  to  carry  out  his  father's  designs  against 
Hellas.  During  two  years  he  made  ready  not  for  the  invasion  of 
Europe,  but  for  the  re-conquest  of  £<gypt ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  lie  marched  into  that  devoted  Ivad,  and  having 
riveted  more  tightly  the  fetters  which  had  been  forged 
for  it  by  Kambyses,  left  it  under  the  rule  of  his  brother  AchaimeneB, 
who  was  afterwards  slain  by  the  Libyan  Xnaios^  the  son  of  Psam- 
meitachoe.  But  before  Xerxes  set  out  on  his  Egyptian  journey, 
MBidonios,  of  whom  during  the  reign  of  Dareios  we  lose  sight 
altogether  after  his  Makedonian  Jhilure^  had  urged  upon  him  the 
pammoant  obligation  of  chastising  Athens,  and  thus  of  getting  a 
footiDg  on  a  continent  which,  for  its  beauty,  its  fertility,  and  its 
Tast  resources,  ought  to  be  the  possession  of  the  great  king  alone. 
The  Peisistiatidai  also  brought  forward  the  Athenian  Onomakritos 
who,  as  editor  of  the  prophecies  of  Mousaios,  was  as  ready  to 
promise  vietoiy  to  Xerxee  as  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  to  cheat 
Ahab  with  dreams  of  success  at  Bamoth-gilead ;  and  the  combined 
efiect  of  the  predictions  of  the  soothsayer  and  the  advice  of  the 
Peiflistzatidai  constrained  Xerxes,  if  we  believe  the  stoiy,  to  summon 
a  oooiicil  of  his  noUee  and  to  lay  before  them  his  whole  mind. 
He  lemxnded  them,  we  are  told,  of  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors, 
and  waned  tiiem  tiiat  the  Persian  power  could  stand  only  so  long^ 
as  it  lemained  aggressive.  No  other  European  tribes  or  nations 
ooald,  for  strength  of  will  or  keenness  of  miud  or  readiness  in 
xesamce,  be  compared  with  the  Hellenes :  and  if  these  could  be 
conquaied,  there  was  nothing  to  stay  the  triumphant  progress  of 
the  Penian  king  until  he  had  made  his  empire  conunensurate  with 
the  bounds  of  the  Ether  itself.  The  sharp  decisiveness  of  tlus 
epteech  seems  to  leave  littie  room  for  doubt  or  discussion:  but 
Mavdonios  is  said  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  invitation  to  the  assembled 
cfaiels  to  express  their  independent  opinions,  and  he  takes  it  up 
accoirdiiigly  as  an  admission  of  &int-heartedne6s  on  the  part  of 
Xmres.  In  his  belief,  there  was  really  no  need  for  diffidence  or 
hewitatiotL 

The  dead  silence  which  followed  the  speech  of  Mardonios  re- 
mained unbroken  until  Artabanos,  a  brother  of  Dareios  and  unde  of 
XozBB,  ventured,  much  after  the  Greek  but  very  littie  ^j^  oppod- 
after  the  Persian  iashion,  to  urge  that  there  could  be  uonof  Axta^ 
2M>  decisiQa  on  the  merits  of  a  question  unless  the  aigu-  hasxoB, 
mentB  on  both  sides  were  heard  and  weighed.  The  Athenians 
alone  had  defeated  the  army  of  Datis  and  Axtaphemes :  what  must 
the  xesult  be  ^n^n  all  the  Hellenic  tribes  are  welded  into  a  single 
confederacy  P    Every  forest   v^as   eloquent  with   its  warnings. 
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Eveiywheie  the  tree  which  would  not  bend  to  the  blast  waa 
snapped  or  uprooted,  while  the  pliant  sapling  escaped ;  and  as  to 
Maidonios  who  much  at  his  ease  in  Souaa  slandered  absent  men 
who  were  better  than  himself,  it  would  be  but  bare  justice  that  he 
should  be  made  to  give  up  his  children  as  hostages  for  the  com- 
plete performance  of  his  boasts  against  the  Greeks,  on  the 
understanding  that  Artabanos  and  his  children  should  be  slain  if 
Mardonios  came  back  from  Hellas  in  safety.  No  sooner  had  Ar- 
tabanos sat  down  than  Xerxes,  bursting  into  rage,  swore  by  the 
whole  string  of  his  ancestors  from  the  generation  of  Achaimenes 
himself  that  Artabanos  should  remain  at  Sousa  with  the  women 
and  children.  But  while  he  insists  on  the  paramount  duty  of 
taking  vengeance  on  the  Athenians,  he  makes  the  startling  admis- 
sion that  they  will  never  rest  content  with  merely  keeping  the 
invaders  at  bay,  and  that  if  the  great  king  &iled  to  invade  Hellas, 
his  carelessness  or  his  neglect  would  be  followed  by  the  invasion  of 
Persia  itself.^ 

The  demoniac  impulse '  had  now  driven  Xerxes  to  the  point 
from  which  there  was  no  retreating.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
Character  of  empire  was  to  be  lavished  on  one  supreme  effort,  and 
^e^c^He-  *^*  empire  extended  now  from  the  eastern  limits 
rodotos.  which  it  had  reached  under  Gyrus  to  the  cataracts  of 

the  Nile  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Egean  sea.  The  subju- 
gation of  Thrace  and  Makedonia  Involved  the  submission  of  the 
Greek  colonies  on  these  coasts ;  and  magazines  stored  up  in  places 
along  the  line  of  march  attested  the  vast  resources  of  tiie  Persian 
monarch.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  historian,  the  preparations  were 
not  superfluous.  There  was  not  a  single  Asiatic  tribe  unrepresented 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes :  there  was  not  a  stream  which  sufficed  for 
the  needs  of  his  host  except  the  largest  rivers.  In  short,  vre  ai« 
brought  into  a  region  where  men  disdain  the  puny  scale  on  which 
mortals  are  ordinarily  compelled  to  work,  while  by  some  wonderful 
means,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  contemporary  records  on  either  side, 
«very  portion  of  the  picture  which  is  drawn  of  it  is  filled  with  the 
most  minute  details.  Personal  anecdotes,  revealing  the  most  secret 
workings  of  the  mind,  light  up  the  dry  catalogues  of  fleets  and 
armies ;  and  lists  of  numbers,  seemingly  interminable,  are  given 
with  a  confidence  which  implies  that  it  needed  no  effort  to  retain 
them  in  the  memory  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  that  no  risk  of 
error  was  iiivolved  in  the  process. 

The  expedition  of  Datis  which  had  ended  with  the  disaster  of 
Marathon  was  strictiy  a  maritime  invasion.    It  was  the  design  of 

1  Herod,  vii.  11.  the  notion  of  demoniac  pceseasion 

3  SMfiMvCii  hpfiiq,     Herod,  vii.  18.     which  became  so  fixed  in  the  Jewish 
The  phrase  has  very  little  to  do  with     mind. 
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Xerxes  to  overwhelin  the  Greeks  by  vast  masses  poured  into  their 
"Countiy  by  land,  while  a  fleet  hugely  larger  than  that  of  Datis 
should  support  them  by  sea.  For  9ie  passage  of  the  ..  .  . 
army  across  the  Bosporos  and  the  Strymon  wooden  Xenesto 
bridges  were  constructed :  to  save  his  fleet  from  the  ^i*^*** 
catastrophe  which  befell  that  of  Maidonios  orders  were  given,  it 
is  said,  to  convert  Athos  into  an  island  by  a  canal  which  might 
enable  the  ships  to  avoid  its  terrible  rocks.  At  length  the  host  set 
out  from  Sousa  in  a  stream  which  doubtless  gathered  volume  as  it 
wBnt  along ;  but  in  the  stoiy  of  the  march  we  are  at  once  con- 
fronted with  that  exuberance  of  vivid  detail  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  must  awaken  suspicion  of  traditional  narratives.  The 
several  nations  met  at  KritaUa  in  E[appadokia,  and  having  crossed 
the  Halys  marched  to  Kelainai  near  the  sources  of  the  Maiandros, 
-where  Pythios,  who  had  bestowed  on  Dareios  a  golden  plane-tree 
and  a  golden  vine,  welcomed  the  Persians  with  a  magnificence 
which  excited  the  astonishment  of  Xerxes. 

On  reaching  Sordeis  Xerxes  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of 
Hellas  except  Athens  and  Sparta.^  But  before  his  host  was  to 
cross  into  Europe,  a  stream  of  blood  was  to  flow  on  The  bridge 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont.  In  making  their  bridges  ^SJ^nt. 
of  boats  the  Fhenicians  had  used  hempen  ropes,  the  480  b.o. 
Egyptians  ropes  made  from  the  fibre  of  papyrus.  A  severe  storm 
destroyed  the  work  of  both.  Xerxes  ordered  the  engineers  of 
the  bridges  to  be  beheaded,  and,  sitting  in  judgment  on  ti^e  Helles- 
pont itself,  passed  sentence  that  it  should  receive  three  hundred 
laahes  of  the  scourge,  and  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  branded 
by  men  who  were  bidden  to  inform  it  that,  whatever  it  might 
choose  to  do,  the  king  would  cross  over  it,  and  that  it  deserved  no 
sacrifice  at  any  human  hands,  as  being  a  treacherous  and  bitter 
water.  PBs  commands  were  obeyed ;  but  Xerxes  took  the  further 
precaution  of  having  the  new  bridges  constructed  with  &r  greater 
strength  and  care. 

The  scourging  of  the  Hellespont  seems  to  be  as  true  to  Eastern 
instinct  as  the  influence  ascribed  to  Atossa;  but  these  bridges 
must  have  been  raised  and  the  punishment  of  the    i^jj^  g^^Tir* 
rebellious  sea  inflicted  in  the  sight  of  European  wit-    ging  at  the 
nesses,  if  the  bridges  were  raised  and  the  punishment    Heitospont. 
was  inflicted  at  all.    If  we  put  any  fiuth  in  the  honesty  of  these 
witnesses,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  asserting  that  the  latter  story 
spnmg  out  of  the  former.    No  room  is  left  for  doubt  that  the 
philosophy  of  Animism,  as  it  has  been  termed,  has  held  sway  at 

1  For  the  reasons  which  seem  to     these  hv^o  exceptions  were  now  made 
make   it   altogether   unlikely  that     for  the  first  time  see  p.  148. 
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one  time  or  another,  or  perhaps  more  or  leas  in  all  tiinefi,  over 
eyery  nation  and  tribe  on  the  fiice  of  the  eartL^  The  impulses 
which  lead  ns  to  treat  inanimate  things  as  living  entities  lie  very 
deep  down  in  onr  nature ;  and  the  man  who  feels  himself  almost 
izresistibly  tempted  to  Mck  the  chair  or  table  against  which 
he  has  stumbled  is  neither  more  nor  less  dignified  than  the  Per- 
sian king  who  brands  and  chastises  the  waters  which  have  hurt 
his  bridges.  That  this  impulse  was  felt  with  peculiar  strength 
-by  the  Persians,  the  naiiatiyes  of  Herodotos  seem  sufficiently 
to  prove.  The  scourging  of  the  Hellespont  is  jprecisely  paralleled 
by  the  vengeance  of  Gyrus  against  the  river  Gyndee,  and  is  sur- 
passed by  the  horrible  punishment  of  the  horse  which  threw 
Phamoudies.  The  poor  brute,  being  taken  to  the  spot  where 
the  accident  happened,  was  left,  with  its  legs  cut  off,  to  bleed  to 
death.' 

The  march  of  Xerxes  from  Sardeis  is  presented  to  us  in  aseriea 
of  impressive  pictures.  First  came  the  baggage  train  with  the 
Themareh  beasts  of  burden,  followed  by  half  the  force  supplied 
J^g^JjJj**  by  the  tributary  nations, — all  in  confused  masses; 
480B.O.  behind  these,  aiier  a  definite  interval,  a  thousand 
caiefblly  picked  Persian  horsemen,  then  a  thousand  spear-bearers 
with  their  lance-heads  turned  towards  the  ground.  These  were 
followed  by  ten  of  the  sacred  horses,  magnificently  caparisoned^ 
from  the  Median  plains  of  Nisa,  after  which,  drawn  by  eight  whita 
HoTfles,  came  the  sacred  chariot  of  Ahuromazddo,'  or  Zeus,  on  which 
no  mortal  might  place  his  foot,  the  reins  of  the  horses  being  held 
by  the  charioteer  who  walked  by  the  side.  Then  on  a  car  drawn. 
l^  I^aaian  steeds  came  the  monarch  himself,  followed  by  a  thousand, 
of  the  noblest  Persians,  then  by  a  thousand  Persian  horsemen,  and 
ten  thousand  pidied  Persian  infantry  with  golden  and  silver  applea 
or  pomegmnates  attached  to  the  reverse  end  of  their  spears. 
Lastly  came  a  myriad  of  Persian  cavalry.  Behind  these,  after  an 
interval  equal  to  that  which  separated  the  vanguard  from  tho 
household  troops,  followed  the  remaining  half  of  the  disorderly 
tabble  which  Eastern  kiogs  are  pleased  to  regard  as  good  military 
materiaL  The  line  of  march  led  them  across  the  KsSkos  by 
Atameus  to  EarinS,  whence  they  journeyed  on  to  the  Bian  land^ 
keejnng  on  the  left  the  heights  of  Ida,  beneath  which  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  killed  many  in  his  army.  He  was  now  in 
that  kingdom  in  which,  when  Priam  reigned,  his  enemies  had  done 
deadly  harm.    Here,  therefore,  on  the  lofty  Peigamos  he  is  said  to 
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trior,  PrimUhe  Culture^  ch.  zL  eternal  warfare   'witb    Aner5-Mai> 

erod.  vii.  88.  nyus,  Abriman,  the  spirit  of  darkneas.. 

*  Ormuzd,  the  wise  spirit,  or  the  Mfih,Ar.  NaL  U.  855. 
brii^t  Being,  who  is  engaged  in  an 
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bave  BBcrificed  a  thousand  oowb  to  Athenaia  lilas,  while  the  Magtaaa 
pooled  KhatioDS  to  the  heroes.  The  army,  we  ore  told,  passed  a 
night  of  weird  teiror,  and  in  the  morning  went  on  its  way  towards 
Ahydos.  Here  the  great  king  had  the  delight  of  sitting  on  the 
lofty  throne  of  white  stones  which  at  his  bidding  the  men  of  Ahydos 
had  huilt  for  hinL  Beneath  him  his  Tsst  fleet  was  engaged  in  a 
mimic  hattle  in  which  the  Phenidans  of  Sidon  were  &e  yictors; 
and  Xerxes,  surreying  the  hosts  which  he  had  brought  together, 
flrst  pronounced  himself  the  happiest  of  men,  and  then  presently 
wapt.  In  tiie  simple  story  of  Hisrodotos,  Xerxes  answers  the 
wondering  question  of  Artabanos  by  confessing  that  the  thought  of 
mortality  had  suddenly  thrust  itself  upon  him,  and  that  the  tears 
fbond  their  way  into  his  eyes  because  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
yean  not  one  of  all  this  great  host  should  remain  aliye.  'Nay/ 
said  Artabanoe,  'there  axe  more  woM  things  than  this,  llie 
aonrowB  that  come  upon  us,  and  the  diseases  tfaAt  trouble  us,  nrnke 
our  short  Hie  seem  long,  and  therefore  £rom  so  much  wretchedness 
death  becomes  the  best  refuge ;  and  heaven,  if  it  give  us  a  taste  of 
JiappinesB,  yet  is  found  to  be  but  a  jealous  giyer/  '  Let  us  speak 
no  more  of  mortal  life,'  answered  Xerxes, '  it  is  even  as  thou  sayeet 
Yet  let  us  not  bring  evil  things  to  mind,  when  we  have  a  ^ood 
work  in  oar  hands.  But  tell  me  this,  if  thou  hadst  not  seen  the 
vimon  deariy,  wouldst  thou  have  kept  thine  own  oouns^,  or 
wonldst  thou  have  changed  P  Tell  me  the  truth.'  Artabanos 
could  not  but  express  his  hope  that  all  things  might  go  as  the  king 
desired ;  but  he  added, '  I  am  still  full  of  care  and  anxious,  because 
I  see  that  two  very  noighty  things  are  most  hostile  to  thee.' 
^  What  may  these  things  be  P '  asked  the  king, '  will  the  army  of 
the  Greeks  be  noore  in  number  Hian  mine,  or  will  our  ships  be  fewer 
than  thdn  P  for,  if  it  be  so,  we  will  quickly  bring  yet  another 
host  together.'  'Nay,'  answered  Artabanos,  'to  make  the  host 
larger  is  to  make  these  two  things  worse ;  and  these  are  the  land 
and  the  sea.  The  sea  has  no  harbour  which,  if  a  storm  come,  can 
shelter  so  many  ships ;  and  we  need  not  merely  one  haven  but 
many  along  the  whole  coast  Chance  rules  men,  and  men  cannot 
control  chance.  The  land  too  is  hostile ;  and  if  nothing  resists 
thee,  it  becomes  yet  more  hurtful,  the  further  that  we  may  go,  for 
men  are  n^ver  satisfied  with  good  fortune,  and  so  the  length  of  the 
journey  must  at  last  bring  about  a  famine.  Now  that  man  is 
bravest  who  is  t^mid  in  council  and  bold  in  action.'  'You  say 
well,'  answered  Xerxes, '  yet  of  what  use  is  it  to  count  up  all  these 
things  P  for,  if  we  were  always  to  be  weighing  every  chance,  we 
ahould  never  do  anything  at  all.  It  is  better  to  be  bold  and  to 
sufler  half  the  evil  than  by  fearing  all  things  to  avoid  aU  suffering. 
•See  how  great  is  the  power  of  the  Persians.    If  the  kings  who  have 
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gone  before  me  bad  followed  cotuiBellois  like  tbee,  it  would  never 
have  been  wbat  it  is  now.  Tbey  faced  the  danger  and  gained  tbis 
dominion ;  and  we,  like  them,  go  forth  at  the  fairest  season  of  the 
year;  and  when  we  have  subdued  all  Europe,  we  shall  return 
home,  haying  been  vexed  neither  by  famine  nor  by  any  other  evil. 
We  canry  great  store  of  food  with  us,  and  we  will  take  the  com  of 
the  lands  through  which  we  pass.'  But  Artabanos  was  not  con* 
vinced ;  and  warning  the  king  that  weighty  matters  need  many 
words,  he  besought  him  not  to  let  the  Asiatic  lonians  serve  against 
their  kinsfolk.  ^  If  they  so  serve,'  he  urged, '  they  must  either  be 
most  unjust  in  inslaving  the  land  from  which  they  spring,  or  moet 
iust  by  setting  it  free.  If  they  are  unjust,  our  gain  is  but  little : 
but  if  they  be  just,  they  can  do  us  great  haim.  Think  then  on  tiie 
old  saying  that  the  end  of  a  work  is  not  always  clear  at  the  begin* 
ning.'  But  the  king  wouM  have  it  that  in  this  Artabanos  was  most 
of  eil  deceived,  since  to  the  conduct  of  these  lonians  at  the  bridge 
across  the  Danube  Bareios  was  indebted  not  only  for  his  own 
life,  but  for  the  salvation  of  his  army  and  his  kingdom;  and 
having  with  this  assurance  sent  his  unde  to  Sousa  to  guard  his 
house  and  his  empire,  he  summoned  his  chie&.  '  Be  strong,'  he 
said  to  them, '  and  of  great  courage.  We  are  marching  against 
brave  men ;  and  if  we  conquer  these,  there  are  none  on  the  &ce 
of  the  earth  who  will  be  able  to  stand  against  us.  Now  then  let 
us  cross  over,  when  we  have  prayed  to  the  gods  who  guard  the 
Persian  land.' 

On  the  next  day,  as  the  sun  burst  into  sight,  Xerxes,  pouring- 
a  libation  from  a  golden  goblet  into  the  sea,  greeted  the  god  with. 

croBsin  ^®  prayer  that  he  would  suflfer  nothing  to  check  his 
of  the  Hei-  couTse  until  he  should  have  carried  his  conquests  to 
leapoDt.  ^Q  uttermost  botmds  of  Europe.     The  cup,  out  of 

which  he  had  poured  the  libation,  he  threw  into  the  sea,  with  a 
golden  mixing-bowl  and  a  Persian  dagger.  From  the  bridges  rose 
the  odour  of  frankincense :  the  roads  were  strewed  with  myrtle 
branches.  By  the  eastern  bridge  the  infantry  began  to  cross  with 
the  cavalry,  while  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  camprfollowera 
passed  over  on  the  bridge  facing  the  Ejgean.  Ten  thousand 
Persians,  all  wearing  tiaras,  preceded  the  confiised  rabble  which 
crossed  on  the  first  day.  On  the  next  day  Xerxes  himself  passed 
from  Asia  into  Europe  with  the  same  pomp  which  had  marked  his 
departure  from  Sardeis.  For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  the 
procession  swept  incessantly  along :  and  the  Hellespontian  whose 
eyes  may  well  have  been  wearied  with  watching  the  endless  train 
gave  utterance  to  abject  fear  or  abject  flatteiy,  when  he  aaked^ 
why  Zeus  had  come  in  the  guise  of  a  Persian  calling  himselfL 
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XerzeS;  and  bringiiig  with  him  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
overwhehn  the  Gieelm  whom  he  might  have  crushed  with  a  few 
mjnada. 

ThuB,  without  thought  of  coming  woes,  the  fleet  sailed  west- 
wards from  Ahydoe  to  Doriskos.  Here  on  the  wide  plain,  through 
which  the  Hebros  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  Xerxes  thought  that 
he  would  do  well  to  see  of  how  many  myriads  he  was  the  master* 
The  sum  total  of  that  host  he  could  ascertain  in  no  The  myiew 
better  way  than  by  bringing  a  myriad  of  men  into  the  2nd a^eetaf 
smallest  possible  space,  and  by  raising  an  indosure  Boriskoe. 
round  this  space,  into  which  other  myriads  were  successively 
brought,  until  the  infantry  alone  were  found  to  amount  to  not  lesa 
than  1,700,000  men.  But  if  the  method  of  enumeration  seem 
rude^  the  details  of  the  physical  characteristics,  the  dress,  th& 
-weapons,  the  ornaments,  the  dialects,  which  distinguished  the 
several  tiibes  or  nations,  are  given  with  a  minuteness  and  a  fulness 
T^hich^  to  be  trustworthy,  must  be  the  result  of  contemporary 
registiatioh.  There  is,  however,  no  solid  foundation  for  the  belief 
that  Herodotos  in  drawing  up  his  narrative  had  before  him  the 
official  muster-rolls  of  the  Persian  army.  We  have  no  sufficient 
ground  for  tliinTnngr  that  such  muster-rolls  ever  existed,  or  that,  if 
they  existed,  they  were  left  la  any  place  where  they  would  become 
accesaUe  to  the  historian.  The  number  of  the  war-vessels  (to 
the  exclusion  of  all  transport  ships  or  small  boats),  belonging  to 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  is  said  to  be  stated  both  by  Herodotos  and 
JEachjloQ  at  precisely  1207.  The  sum  seems  to  be  a  departure 
from  the  round  numbers  by  which  the  Persians,  like  all  other 
^Eastern  tribes,  seek  to  express  the  notion  of  completeness.  But 
the  familiarity  of  Herodotos  with  the  drama  of  ^e  great  tragic 
poet  will  scarcely  be  questioned ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  note- 
worthy that  JBlschylos  seems  at  first  sight  to  assert  that  the  whole 
number  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  not  1207,  but  precisely,  as  we 
should  have  expected,  1000.  He  adds  indeed  that  the  number  of 
ships  in  his.  fleet  noted  for  their  swift  sailing  amounted  to  207 ; 
but  he  certainly  does  not  say,  as  most  interpreters  have  inferred 
from  his  words,  that  these  207  ships  were  to  be  added  to  the  grand 
total  of  1000.  Even  thus,  however,  the  simple  enumeration  of 
the  total  by  .<Eschylos  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  £rom  the 
list  of  factors  which  in  Herodotos  are  made  to  yield  the  same 
result.  With  the  exception  of  the  17  ships  which  the  islanders  of 
the  Egeaa  are  said  to  have  contributed,  there  is  not  a  single  un- 
even number  to  be  found  among  them.  But  if  the  grand  total  as 
given  by  .iEschylos  was  (as  we  cannot  doubt)  well  known  to 
Athenians  generally,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact,  if 
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it  should  be  a  fact,  that  some  one  who  misunderstood  the  lines  in 
which  he  sums  up  the  numbers  made  out  the  several  fskctors  which 
were  to  yield  the  desired  result  and  that  Herodotos  accepted  these 
febctors  as  historical.  It  is^  howeyer,  quite  possible  that  a  spurioua 
or  forged  list  may  contain  Actors  which  are  accurately  given ;  and 
if  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture  in  the  absence  of  direct  historical 
evidence,  we  should  surely  be  justified  in  supposing  that  the  con- 
tingents of  the  Persian  fleet  which  would  be  best  known  to  the 
Western  Greeks  would  be  those  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  lonians, 
and  Aiolians,  together  with  the  ships  furnished  by  the  islanders. 
We  may,  therefore,  fjairly  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  narrative 
of  Herodotos  the  number  of  ships  supplied  by  these  Eastern  Greeks 
with  the  islanders  amounts  to  precisely  the  207  which  JSechylos  gives 
as  the  number  of  &£rtxailing  ships  in  the  service  of  Xerxes.'  Thus 
these  ships  would  probably  be  the  only  vessels  of  which  .^fischylos 
would  even  pretend  to  have  any  personal  knowledge ;  and  fipom  hia 
statement  we  should  infer  that  this  historical  fiEictor  was  merged  in 
the  artificial  total  of  1000,  while  a  certain  Hellenic  pride  may  be 
traced  in  the  implied  fact  that  the  Hellenic  ships  in  the  Persian  fleet 
far  surpassed  in  swiftness  the  vessels  even  of  the  Phenicians.  The 
whole  enumeration  becomes  still  more  suspicious,  when  we  see 
that  the  1000  (or,  if  so  it  be,  1207)  ships  mentioned  by  ^Sschylos 
are  those  whicJi  fought  at  SaJamis,  whereas  in  Herodotos  this  is 
the  number  which  Xerxes  reviewed  with  his  land-forces  at 
Doriskos.  In  the  interval,  according  to  the  story  of  Herodotos, 
the  Persians  had  lost  647  diips,  while  the  accessions  made  to  their 
fleet  amounted  to  only  12C:  and  thus  a  further  justification  is 
furnished  for  the  conclusion  that  the  notion  of  completeness 
suggested  1000  as  the  fitting  number  of  a  fleet  which  must  fiur 
exceed  that  which  co-operated  with  the  army  of  EambyBes  in 
Egypt  or  bore  Dareios  to  the  shores  of  Scythia.  It  is  enough  then 
to  say  that  in  the  enumeration  of  Herodotos  the  ships  conveyed 
61  myriads  of  men,  while  the  land-force  had  more  than  180  myxiada 
of  footmen  and  horsemen  and  of  Arabs  who  rode  on  camels.  To 
these  were  added  all  those  whom  the  king  had  gathered  in  Europe ; 
and  these,  he  maintains,  could  not  be  less  thtm  32  myriads.  The 
number  of  servants,  traders,  and  camp-followers  he  regards  as  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  troops,  so  that  in  all  Xerxes  brought  628  myriads 
(6,280,000)  of  men  as  £eur  aa  Thermopylai  and  the  shore  of  Sepias. 
Of  the  women,  of  all  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  of  Indian  dogs, 
it  would,  he  adds,  be  impossible  to  count  up  the  numbers,  bo 
that  he  marvelled  not  so  much  at  the  failing  of  the  streams  as 

'  According  to  Herodotos,  vil.  S9,     islanders  IZ-^in  all  ckat^  9k 
the  lanians  contribute  100  ships,  the     fvra. 
Aiolians  60,  the  Dorians  SO.  and  the 
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that  food  could  l>e  found  for  so  great  a  multitade,  which  must 
lisvQ  consaxned  daily  eleven  myriad  pecks  of  com^  even  if  no- 
thii^  were  counted  for  the  women,  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  the 
dogs. 

Bat  in  fsntli  Hercdotoe,  although  without  doubt  conyinoed  that 
in  speaking  of  the  millions  now  brought  against  Hellas  he  was 
peaking  of  an  historical  fact,  had  an  object  in  view  of  a  still 
higher  and  more  solemn  kind ;  and  this  purpose  is  set  forth  in  a 
nanative  which  must  be  given  as  he  has  related  it.  No  sooner  was 
the  great  review  ended  than  the  king  sent  for  Dema-  The  oonfe- 
latoe,  the  Spartan  eodle,  and  asked  him  whether  the  ^^es  and 
Cheds  would  yenture  to  withstand  him.  '  Thou  art  Demaratofi. 
a  €b«ek,'  he  said,  ^  and,  as  I  hear,  of  no  mean  city.  Now  therefore 
tell  me,  will  they  liffc  their  hands  against  me  ?  for  I  think  that  if 
they  were  gathered  together  with  all  the  dwellers  of  the  Weet, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  resist  me,  because  they  agree  not  one 
with  the  other.'  '  Shall  I  speak  the  truth,'  asked  Demaifktos, '  or 
only  pleasant  things  P'  Xerxes  gave  his  pledge  that  no  harm 
fihould  befidl  him:  and  the  Spartan  then  assured  the  king  that 
*  poverty  always  dwelt  with  the  Greeks ;  but  courage  they  have 
won  from  wisdom  and  from  strength  of  law,  by  which  they  keep 
off  both  poverty  and  tyranny.  Bat,'  he  went  on, '  though  all  the 
Crreeks  axe  worthy  of  praise,  yet  now  I  speak  of  the  Spartans  only. 
Be  euxe  that  these  will  never  receive  thy  words  which  bring  slavery 
to  Hellas,  and  that  they  will  come  out  against  thee  to  battle,  even 
though  all  the  rest  should  take  thy  side :  neither  ask  what  their 
numbers  are  that  they  should  do  this,  for  if  a  thousand  set  out, 
tfaaae  will  fight  with  thee,  be  they  more  or  be  they  lees.'  Xerxes 
laughed.  'What — ^vrill  a  thousand  men  fight  my  great  armyP 
Tell  me  now — ^thou  wast  once  their  king — ^wilt  thou  fight  straight- 
way vnth  ten  men  P  Yet  if  each  of  them  will  match  ten  men  of 
mine,  thou,  their  king,  shouldst  match  twenty ;  and  then  it  might 
he  as  thou  sayest  But  if  in  size  they  be  like  all  other  Ghreeks 
whom  I  have  seen,  thy  speech  is  much  like  vain-boasting.  Gome, 
let  as  reason  upon  it  How  could  a  thousand,  or  a  myriad,  or  five 
myriads  who  are  aU  free  and  not  ruled  by  one  man  withstand  so 
great  a  host  P  Nay,  we  are  more  than  a  thousand  to  one,  even  if 
they  be  five  thouMmd.  If,  according  to  oinr  custom,  they  were 
ruled  by  one,  then  through  fear  of  this  one  they  would  become 
bsaye  beyond  their  own  nature,  and  being  driven  by  the  scourge 
would  go  against  a  larger  host  than  their  ovm.  But  now,  left  to 
iSbga  own.  freedom,  they  vrill  do  none  of  these  things.  Nay,  if 
their  numbers  were  equal  to  ours,  I  doubt  if  they  could  withstand 
us,  for  among  my  spear-bearers  are  men  who  will  fight  with  three 
Oreeks  at  once;  and  thus    in   thine   ignorance   thou   speakest 
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foolishly.'  The  answer  of  Demaratos  is  plain-spoken  and  simple* 
'  I  knew  at  the  first^  O  Mng^  that  the  truth  would  not  please  tiiee } 
but  since  thou  hast  compelled  me,  I  have  spoken  of  the  Spartans 
as  I  ought  to  speak.  What  love  I  bear  to  them,  thou  Imowest 
well.  They  have  robbed  me  of  my  power  and  of  my  hononis  and 
driven  me  to  a  strange  land,  where  thy  father  received  me  and 
gave  me  a  home  and  food.  Is  it  likdy,  then,  that  I  should  set 
lightly  by  the  kindness  which  he  showed  me  P  I  say  not  indeed 
that  I  am  able  to  fight  with  ten  men  or  with  two,  nor  of  my  own 
will  would  I  fight  with  one ;  but  if  I  must  fight  and  if  the  stake 
were  great,  then  would  I  choose  to  fight  with  one  of  those  whom 
thou  thinkest  equal  to  three  Greeks.  So  too,  the  Spartans  one  by 
one  are  like  other  men :  but  taken  together  they  are  the  strongest 
of  aU  men,  for,  though  they  are  free,  they  are  not  wiHiout  a  lord. 
Law  is  their  master,  whom  they  fear  much  more  than  thy  people 
fear  thee.  Whatever  Law  commands,  that  they  do :  and  it  com- 
mands always  the  same  thing,  chaiging  them  never  to  fly  from 
any  enemy,  how  strong  soever  he  be,  but  to  remain  in  their  ranks 
and  to  conquer  or  die.  If  I  seem  to  speak  foolishly,  let  me  keep 
silence  for  the  time  to  come.' 

As  we  may  suppose,  he  was  not  suffered  to  hold  his  peace ; 
and  for  the  present  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  dismissed  him 
Signiflcanco  vdUi  a  kindly  smile.  Begarded  as  a  fact,  the  conver- 
and  Toiue  of  eation  is  worthless :  but  if  we  take  it  as  the  ezines- 
sationbe-  sion  of  the  historian's  conviction,  it  is  impoauble 
zofim^Do-  ^  exaggerate  its  importance  and  its  value.  This 
maratos.  value  lies  in  the  truth  of  the  lesson  which  it  teaches : 
and  this  lesson  inforces  the  contrast  between  the  principle  of  fisar 
and  the  principle  of  voluntary  obedience.  It  is  profomidly 
true  that  brute  force  driven  by  the  lash  cannot  be  trusted  in 
a  conflict  with  minds  moved  by  the  strength  of  a  deep  moral 
impulse. 

But  the  interest  of  these  conversations  lies  not  merely  in  the 
political  or  moral  truths  which  they  set  forth.  The  career  of 
Bemaratos  may  be  said  to  be  significant  in  the  measure  in  wbidi 
it  is  imaginary.  If  his  existence  be  historical  (and  this  is  beyond 
question),  his  story  is  full  of  mystery  firom  beginning  to  end. 
There  may  be  nothing  strange  in  his  flight  to  Sousa,  or  wonderftil 
Functions  of  ^  ^®  fevour  shown  to  him  by  the  Persian  king : 
Demaratoii  but  it  is  perplexing  that  so  little  should  follow  finxn 
tiVfof*^?*"  his  deep  resentment  against  his  countrymen.  To 
Fenian  war.  Xerxes  he  acts  the  part  of  a  wise  oonnsellor  and 
a  fearless  friend:  but  his  counsels  are  never  followed,  and  bis 
rivals  for  the  royal  finvour  see  treachery  in  the  advice  which,  if 
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taken,  must  inevitably  baye  involved  the  rain  of  his  country.  Still 
his  friendly  feeling  receives  ample  acknowledgement,  while  yet  it 
is  from  Mm  (by  a  device  which  bears  a  suspicious  likeness  to  that 
of  Histiaios)  that  the  Spartans  receive  the  first  intimation  of  the 
dangers  impending  over  them.  In  the  conflicts  at  Theimopylai 
he  pre^aiea  the  n^d  of  Xerxes  for  a  detennined  resistance  from 
his  own  countrymen,  while  the  historian  takes  care  that 
with  characteristic  Spartan  pride  he  shall  make  no  account  of 
the  noble  courage  of  the  Atheniatis;*  and  when  the  rejection  of 
his  advice  to  occupy  the  island  of  Kythera  has  sealed  the  doom 
of  the  Persian  expedition,^  his  name  no  longer  appears  in  a 
history  which  has  no  further  room  for  his  moral  and  religious 
functions. 

Meanwhile  Xerxes  had  been  journeying  through  the  Faionian  and 
Kreetonian  land  to  the  banks  of  tiie  Echeidoros  which,  like  the  Lissos, 
failed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  barbarians.  But  if  -p&^fj^  ^qq. 
the  highland  tribes  were  disposed  to  be  submissive,  tributions 
lions  and  wild  cattle^  we  are  told^  more  than  made  up  nicTndotber 
for  their  degeneracy ;  and  the  Persian  camels  suffered  ^^^^' 
terribly  firom  the  onialaught  of  these  unlooked-for  enemies.'  At 
last  the  army  halted  on  tibe  groimd  stretching  from  Therme  to  the 
banks  of  the  Haliakmon, — a  distance  of  about  SO  miles,  yrhich 
scarcely  corresponds  to  the  huge  numbers  of  the  traditional 
narrative.  Of  the  support  of  this  vast  throng  it  was  necessary 
that  some  account  should  be  given  in  their  long  journey  from  the 
Thrakian  Cheisonesos.  It  was  scarcely  enough  that  magazines  of 
provisions  should  have  been  filled  long  since  in  forts  or  cities  on 
the  line  of  march.  Possibly  the  invaders,  who  expected  shortly  to 
return  dragging  with  them  myriads  of  Athenian  and  Spartan 
captives^  might  be  expected  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  food 
which  would  be  needed  for  themselves  and  their  prisoners  on  their 
homeward  journey,  and  may  have  deemed  it  at  the  least  not  worth 
w^hile  to  strip  the  land  through  which  they  passed  or  leave  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  a  feeling  of  deadly  enmity.  These,  again,  it 
might  be  supposed^  would  not  be  sorry  or  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  for  retaliation,  when  a  few  months  later  Xerxes 

the  Peloponnesoe.  But  in  this  nar- 
rative of  Herodotos  the  perplexing 
thing  is  that  these  beasts  should  be 
allowed  to  get  at  the  camels  at  all. 
A  few  Hottentots  will  keep  their 
encampments  safe  against  the  at- 
tacks of  lions :  and  camels  picketed 
amongst  large  masses  of  men  would 
run  no  risk  whatever. 


1 

3 


Herod,  vii.  102. 

lb.  Til.  234. 
3  Herodotos  gives,  as  the  boundary 
of  the  region  within  which  lions  at 
this  time  ranged,  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Thrakian  stream  Nestos  to  the 
Akamanian  and  Aitolian  Acheldos. 
The  myths  of  the  Nemean  lion  may 
perhape  be  taken  as  evidence  that  in 
earlier  ages  they  had  been  found  in 
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]i]izried  thioiigh  their  land  in  liis  ignomimoas  ntnat  to  Soosa. 
Bat  in  this  wondeiful  war,  beyond  the  great  iaeae  lietween  frBedom 
and  law  on  the  one  side  and  deapotisni  with  the  soonige  on  the 
other,  everything  tame  out  in  a  way  which  eonld  never  be  antici* 
pated.  We  shall  find  Xerxes  with  his  anny  starving  in  regiona 
where  not  a  hand  is  raised  against  him,  while  Artabasos,  -who 
has  to  gnaid  himself  against  constant  attacks,  makes  his  way 
successfnUy  through  Maksdonia  and  Thrace.  It  might  have  been 
thought  diat  the  Persian  invadeis  would  leave  among  the  liigk- 
land  tribes  an  accoxsed  memory:  bat  instead  of  this  we  hear 
only  of  a  singular  wonhip  paid  to  the  very  road  by  which  the 
king  had  passed  and  which  none  v^ere  ever  allowed  to  break  up  or 
totilL* 

From  Thenn^  as  he  looked  westwards  and  southwaida,  the 
eyes  of  Xerxes  rested  on  that  magnificent  chain  of  mountaina 
Yiflitof  Zer-  which  rises  to  a  head  in  the  crests  of  Olympos  and 
^SJ^  ^^B^  »^  leaving  between  these  two  hills  the  defile 
Tempe.  through  which  the  Pendos  rushes  to  the  sea,  stetchea 

under  the  name  of  Pelion  along  the  coast  which  vras  soon  to  make 
him  feel  the  wrath  of  the  inviable  gods.  The  tidings  tiiat  the 
ehimTiAl  of  the  Peneios  was  also  a  gate  of  Thessaly  detennined  him 
to  go  and  see  the  beautifhl  vale  of  Tempe.  Here  the  historian 
represents  him  as  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  nughty  waUs  of  rock 
which  rose  on  either  side,  and  asking  whether  it  vrould  be  poflsible 
to  treat  the  Peneios  as  Gyros  had  treated  the  Gyndes  or  the 
Euphrates.  Among  the  Hellenic  or  semi-Hellenic  tribes  who 
stooped  to  yield  him  earth  and  water  the  Aleuad  chieftains  of 
.Thesflaly  had  been  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  sealoua. 
From  them  the  question  of  Xerxes  brought  out  the  fact  that  they 
lived  in  a  mere  basin  where  it  was  needful  only  to  stop  the  one 
outlet  of  its  streams  in  order  to  make  the  whole  land  a  sea  and 
destroy  every  soul  within  its  mountain  barriers,  Xerxes  was  not 
slow,  it  is  said,  in  appreciating  the  force  and  meaning  of  Thes- 
salian  ardour.  People  who  live  in  a  country  which  can  be  taken 
without  trouble  do  wisely,  he  maintained,  in  making  a  league 
betimes  vrith  the  invader. 

Long  before  the  departure  of  Xerxes  from  Sousa  the  course  of 
events  in  Western  Hollas  had  been  determining  the  parts  which 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  severally  to  play  in  the  approaching 
struggle.  The  long  and  uninteresting  feud  or  warfare  between 
Athens  and  Aigina  had  at  least  one  good  result  in  fixing  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  rather  on  their  navy  than  on  their 
army.    Of  the  need  of  an  efficient  fleet  Themistokles  had  from  the 
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yery  begimuDg  of  his  career  been  conscioiis,  and  this  want  he 
pezBlstentlj  strained  every  nerve  to  supply.  With  him  the  map- 
tame  greatness  of  Athens  was  the  one  end  on  which  all  his  efforts 
weie  ooDoentiated }  and  the  change  of  policy^  on  which  he  was 
thus  led  to  insist,  undoubtedly  embittered  the  anta-  Btniryot 
gonism  which  had  already  placed  a  great  gulf  between  ^^'^^ 
liimself  and  Aristeidee.  The  growing  wealth  of  Thetni-  Azirteid«. 
stokles,  the  increasing  pover^  of  his  rival ;  the  rigid  integrity  of 
the  latter,  the  winning  versatility  of  the  former ;  the  attachment 
of  Aristddes  to  the  old  forms  of  Athenian  life,  the  determination 
of  ThemistokleB  to  make  Athens  pre-eminently  a  maritime  power 
—all  preflented  a  oontnist  involving  so  much  danger  to  the  state 
that  Aiisteides  himself  (if  we  believe  a  tradition  already  noticed) 
Bidd  that  if  the  Athenians  were  wise  they  would  put  an  end  to 
their  rivalry  by  throwing  them  both  into  the  Barathron ;  and  the 
Demos  so  Ikr  took  the  same  view  that  by  a  vote  of  ostracism  Aris- 
teides  was  sent  into  exile.  In  him  Athens  lost  a 
citizen  incomparably  superior  to  his  rival  in  every 
private  virtue  and  in  general  morality;  in  Themistokles  she  re- 
tained the  only  man  who  could  guide  her,  through  seemingly 
hopelesB  difficulties,  to  victory  and  imperial  power.  The  ostracism 
of  Aristeides  affirmed  the  adoption  of  the  new  policy  in  preference 
to  the  oM  conservative  thecoy  which  regarded  the  navy  as  the 
seed-bed  of  novelty  and  change:  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Themistokles  virould  strengthen  this  resolution  by  dwelling  on  the 
certainty  of  a  fireeh  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  king  to  carry 
out  the  design  on  which,  as  they  knew,  his  father  Daieios  had  set 
his  heart.  From  the  petty  strife  with  Aigina  he  would  lead  them 
to  the  momentous  contest  which  awaited  them  with  the  whole 
power  of  Asia.  He  would  not  fail  to  impress  on  them  the  fact 
that  this  mighty  force  was  to  be  directed  especially  against  them- 
selves,  and  that  it  was  as  necessary  to  be  prepared  against  the 
fbmiidaUe  Fhemdan  fleet  which  had  crushed  their  eastern  kins- 
folk as  against  any  armies  which  might  assail  them  by  land. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  persuading  them  that  the 
finmdatioiis  of  their  naval  supremacy  should  be  laid  in  the  forti- 
fication of  Peiraieus  with  its  three  natmnd  harbours  ^  rather  than 
in  the  open  bay  of  Phaleron  to  the  east  of  the  promontory  of 
Mounycfaia.  It  was  a  happy  thing  both  for  the  statesman  and  for 
the  city  whose  tnie  interests  he  had  so  thoroughly  at  hearty 
tiiat  the  pioposed  expedition  of  Dareios  was  delayed  first  by 
the  revolt  of  Egypt,  then  by  his  death,  and  lastly  by  the  Img 
time  spesxt  by  Xerxea  before  he  set  out  from  Sousa,  while 
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the  internal  resources  of  Athens  were  enormoufily  incieased  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laureion^  a  district  lying 
between  the  triangle  of  which  a  line  drawn  from  Thorikos  on  the 
east  to  Anaphlystos  on  the  west  forms  the  base  with  cape  Soonion 
for  its  apex. 

This  quickening  of  the  Athenian  mind  under  the  guidance  of 
Themistokles  was  not  the  only  good  ef^t  produced  by  the 
Pan-beiienic  A^^ow  of  the  storm-cloud  approaching  from  the 
eongresB  at  East.  Some  at  least  among  the  other  Greeks  began  to 
^o^^  8^  that  they  were  not  fulfilling  their  true  misdon  by 
481B.C.  wasting  their  ^soears  in  perpetual  warfiue  and  feud; 
and  in  an  assembly  which  deserved  to  be  considered  in  some  degree 
as  a  Pan-hellenic  congress,  they  acknowledged  the  paramount  need 
of  making  up  all  existing  quarrels  in  presence  of  a  danger  which 
threatened  all  alike.  La  fitce  of  this  common  peril  the  men  of 
Aigina  laid  aside  their  feud  with  the  Athenians ;  but  the  joint 
action  of  the  day  was  in  their  case  followed  unhappily  by  the 
renewed  enmity  of  the  morrow.  In  fiict,  whatever  might  be  the 
outward  look  of  things,  the  Hellenic  character  was  not  changed ; 
and  although  invitations  were  sent  to  the  Greeks  of  Sporadic  ^ 
Hellas  from  Krete  to  Sicily,  the  summons  was  by  some  disregarded, 
while  even  among  the  states  which  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  most 
in  the  common  cause  no  further  approach  was  made  towards  a  true 
national  union.  It  was  a  time  of  high  excitement  Of  all  the 
Hellenic  cities  the  greater  number  were  Medizing,  or  taking  sides 
with  the  Persian,  while  they  who  refused  to  submit  to  Xerxes 
wore  cast  down  at  the  thought  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  their 
navy  to  cope  with  his  Phenician  fleet.  In  this  season  of  supreme 
depression  the  great  impulse  to  hope  and  vigorous  action  came 
from  Athens.  The  historian  asserts  that  his  words,  which  he 
knows  will  give  great  offence  in  many  quarters,  are  forced  from 
him  by  strong  conviction  of  their  tru^ ;  and  bis  emphatic  judge- 
ment is  that  if  the  Athenians  had  feared  the  coming  danger  and 
left  their  country,  or,  even  without  leaving  it,  had  yielded  them- 
selves to  Xerxes,  none  else  would  have  dared  to  withstand  the 
king  by  sea,  while  on  land,  even  if  many  walls  had  been  raised 
across  the  isthmus,  the  Spartans  would  have  been  forsaken  by  their 
nllies,  as  these  submitted  one  by  one  to  the  Peroan  fleet  Hence 
the  Athenians  are  with  him  pre-eminently  the  saviours  of  Hellas. 
With  them  the  scale  of  things  was  to  turn ;  and  they  chose  that 
Hellas  should  continue  free,  and  raised  up  and  cheerad  all  those 
who  would  not  yiekl  to  tiie  Persian.  Thus  next  after  the  gods,  he 
adds,  they  drove  away  the  king,  because  they  feared  not  the 
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oiacles  of  Delphoi  neither  were  scared  by  the  great  perils  which 
were  coming  upon  their  conntiy.' 

Bat  for  the  present  the  plan  of  his  nairatiye  rendered  it 
neceasazj  to  bring  out  in  the  most  striking  contrast  the  seemingly 
irresistible  might  of  the  Persian  king  and  the  disunion 
and  yacillation  of  his  adTersaries.    This  contrast  be-    swenie- 
comes  most  forcible  when  the  Athenians,  who  are    ^^^^L. 
regarded  as  the  special  objects  of  his  wrath,  betake    the  Athe- 
themselTes  for  counsel  in  the  hour  of  need  to  the    '***°* 
.god  at  BelphoL  How  little  worth  are  the  answers  ascribed  to  the 
Pythian  priestess,  we  shall  see  at  once  when  we  remember  that  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  Greek  states  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
subnussion  to  Xerxes,  that  the  policy  of  resisting  chiefly  by  sea 
waa   thoroughly   distasteful  to  the  strictly   conservatiTe  citizens 
headed  by  Aristeides,  and  that  even  those  G^eks  who  were 
detennined  not  to  submit  to  the  Perdan  were  greatly  depressed  by 
the  memory  of  the  Ionic  revolt  and  its  disastrous  issue.    Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  epical  feeling  of  the  historian  and  his  informants  has 
exhibited  itself  in  a  narrative  of  singular  beauty.    We  have  first  the 
very  blackness  of  darkness  in  the  pitiless  response  of  the  god  to  the 
Athenian  messengers  when  first  they  approached  the  Delphian  shrine. 

O  wretched  people,  why  sit  ye  still  ?  Leave  yoor  homes  and  the  strong- 
holds of  your  city,  and  flee  away. 

Head  and  body,  feet  and  hands,  nothing  is  sound,  bat  all  is  wretched ; 

for  fire  and  war,  which  are  hastening  hither  on  a  Syrian  chariot,  will  pre- 
eoitly  make  it  low ; 

And  other  strong  places  also  shall  they  destroy  and  not  yours  only. 

And  many  temples  of  the  undying  gods  shall  they  give  to  the  flame. 

Bown  their  walla  the  big  drops  are  streaming,  as  they  tremble  for  fear ; 

And  £ram  their  roofs  the  black  blood  is  poured  down,  for  the  sorrow  that  is 
coming: 

But  go  ye  from  my  holy  place  and  brace  up  your  hearts  for  the  eviL 

The  messengers  were  dismayed ;  but  they  received  the  fiist  glim* 
mering  of  comfort  from  the  Delphian  Timon  who  bade  them 
take  olive-brandies  and  try  the  god  once  more.  To  their  entreaty 
for  a  more  merciful  answer  they  added  that,  if  they  failed  to 
receive  it,  they  would  stay  there  till  they  died.  Their  supplication 
WB8  rewarded  with  these  mysterious  utterances, 

Pallas  cannot  prevail  with  Zeus  who  lives  on  Olympos,  though  she  has  be- 
sought him  with  many  prayers ; 

And  his  word  which  I  now  tell  you  is  firmly  fixed  as  a  rock. 

Por  thus  saith  Zeus  that,  when  all  else  within  the  land  of  Kekrops  is  wasted, 
the  wooden  wall  abne  shall  not  be  taken ;  and  this  shall  help  you  and 
yonr  children. 
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Bnt  wait  not  nntil  the  hoiaemen  come  and  the  footmen ;  tain  your  backs^ 

npon  them  now,  and  one  day  ye  shall  meet  them. 
And  thou,  divine  Salamis,  shalt  destroy  those  that  are  bom  of  women,  when. 

the  seed-time  comes  or  the  harvest. 

These  words^  as  being  more  hopeM,  the  messengers,  we  are  told, 
wrote  down,  and  having  retumei  to  Athens  read  them  before  th& 
people.^    This  fact  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Herodotos,  and  wo 
have  no  reason  for  questioning  it :  but  the  very  ease  with  which 
this  response  was  made  -to  coincide  with  the  policy  of  Themistoldes^ 
aeems  to  throw  a  dear  light  on  the  influence  which  produced  it. 
The  mind  of  the  great  statesman  had  long  been  made  up  Hiat 
Athens  should  become  a  maritime  power.    He  had  reeolyed  not 
less  firmly  that  the  main  work  of  beating  off  the  Peisians  should 
be  wrought  at  sea,  as  he  saw  little  chance  of  its  being  done 
effectually  by  land  only ;  and  his  whole  career  supplies  evidence 
that  he  would  with  slight  scruple  or  none  adopt  whatever  measures 
might  be  needed  to  carry  out  his  resolutions.    We  have  then  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  when  the  answer  was  read  out  before  th» 
assembled  citizens,  Themistokles  could  at  once  come  forward  and 
say,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^Athenians,  the  soothsayers 
who  bid  you  leave  your  country  and  to  seek  another  elsewhere, 
are  wrong ;  and  so  are  the  old  men  who  tell  you  to  stay  at  home 
and  guard  the  Akropolis,  as  though  the  god  pointed  to  our  Akro- 
polls  when  he  speaks  of  the  wooden  wall,  because  long  ago  there 
was  a  thorn  hedge  around  it.    This  will  not  help  you ;  and  they 
are  all  leading  you  astray  when  they  say  that  you  must  be  beaten 
in  a  sea-%ht  at  Salamis,  and  that  this  is  meant  by  the  vrords  which 
tell  of  Salamis  as  destroying  the  children  of  women.    The  words^ 
do  not  mean  this.    If  they  had  been  spoken  of  us,  the  priestess 
would  certainly  have  said  "  Salamis  the  wretched,"  not ''  Salamis 
the  divine,"  if  the  people  of  the  land  were  doomed  to  die  there. 
They  are  spoken  not  of  us,  but  of  our  enemies.    Arm  then  for  the 
fight  at  sea,  for  the  fleet  is  your  wooden  walV    But  if  we  may 
not  question  the  fiEkct  that  the  response  was  susoeptibile  of  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  it  by  Themistokles,  and  indeed  that  it  could 
not  well  bear  any  other,  we  have  to  remember  the  means  by  which 
the  responses  were  produced  which  bade  Eleomenes  drive  the 
Peisistratidai  from  Atiiens,'  or  enjoined  the  deposition  of  Demaxa- 
toe.'    It  is  notorious  that  Themistokles  waa  at  least  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  Eleisthenes ;  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  he 
should  fail  to  avail  himself  of  an  instrument  so  well  fitted  to 
further  his  designs. 

1  If  we  take  these  words  in  their  invol^tt  the  fkct  that  thai  lespODM' 
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But  althougli  by  adopting  tlie  policy  of  Themistoklbq  Athens 
-virtually  insured  her  ovm  supremacy  in  Hellas^  the  time  was  not 
jet  come  when  it  could  he  generally  reoogmsed.  The 
position  of  Athens  and  the  large  number  of  ships  nessnfthe 
which  she  was  able  to  contribute  seemed  to  justify  x^^j!^ ..^ 
her  claim  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  sea :  but  the  Korkyzai- 
aUicB  assembled  in  the  congress  at  the  isthmus  de-  ^'^ 
dared  bluntly  that  they  would  rather  dissolve  the  confederacy 
than  submit  to  any  other  than  the  Spartan  rule ;  and  the  genuine 
patriotism  of  the  Athenians  led  them  at  once  to  waive  a  claim  on 
which  they  might  Mrly  have  insisted.^  From  Argos,  from  Boiotia 
generally,  and  from  Thebes  in  particular  they  had  nothing  to  hope. 
The  Aj^yes  were  content,  as  ihej  said,  to  be  neutral  in  a  strife  in 
which  their  kinsfolk  on  either  side  were  antagonists.  With  the 
exception  of  Thespiai  and  Plataiai  the  Boiotian  cities,  it  is  clear, 
-were  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  chief  men ;  and 
these  men  were  actuated  by  a  vehement  Medism  which  with  them 
liecame  the  expression  of  an  anti-Hellenic  feeling  beyond  the 
power  of  defeat  and  disaster  to  repress  or  even  to  check.  The 
Kretans  uiged  as  an  excuse  for  not  meddling  in  these  matters  a 
Delphian  response  which  bade  them  remember  how  little  they  had 
gained  by  their  efibrts  to  avenge  the  death  of  Daidalos  and  the 
wrongs  and  woes  of  Helen.'  The  men  of  Korkyra,  carrying  thus 
early  into  practice  the  policy  of  isolation  for  which  they  afber- 
waids  became  notorious,'  met  the  messengers  from  the  Congress 
with  eager  assurances  of  ready  help.  They  even  carried  their 
words  into  action :  but  the  sixty  ships  which  they  manned  w&re 
under  officers  who  were  chaiged  to  linger  on  their  way  along  the 
southern  coasts  of  Peloponnesos.  Their  conviction  was  that  the 
Hellenic  fleet  and  armies  must  alike  be  defeated  ;  and  thus,  when 
Xerxes  had  become  lord  of  Hellas,  they  might  fall  down  before 
him  and  take  credit  for  the  goodwill  which  had  withheld  them 
from  exerting  against  him  a  force  not  altogether  to  be  despised. 
Hie  event  disappointed  their  expectations:  but  it  was  easy  to 
satisfy  the  victors  of  Salamis  that  they  were  making  what  haste 
they  could  to  the  scene  of  action  when  the  Etesian  winds  baffled 
all  their  efforts  to  double  cape  Malea.^ 

From  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  the  great  Corinthian  colony  of 
Syracuse,  the  continental  Hellenes  expected  greater  things.  In 
this  hope  they  were  disappointed ;  but  the  inconsistent  stories  told 
to  account  for  his  refusal  to  help  them  sufficiently  show  the  stufl* 
out  of  which  popular  traditions  are  made  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  take  shape.    The  city  of  Syracuse  had  risen  to  a  posi- 
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tion  and  a  power  second  only  to  that  of  Sparta  or  of  Athena : 
and  it  was  as  natural  to  suppose  that  Gelon  would  stand  on  his 
Hisdon  to  dignity  and  insist  On  co-ordinate  power  with  those  tv^o 
Sr&^Snse*  ^^^  ^  ^**  t^  should  refuse  to  admit  his  claim. 
481  B.C.  *  This  idea  has  taken  shape  in  the  tale  which  relates  ho-w^ 
the  messengers  irom  the  Congress  told  him  of  the  coming  of  the 
Persian^  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on 
Athens^  hut  really  with  the  design  of  inslaying  all  the  Greeks,  and 
besought  him,  in  his  own  intexBst  as  well  as  theirs,  to  unite  hand 
and  heart  in  the  efibrt  to  break  his  power.  ^  It  is  vain  to  think^' 
they  urged,  ^  that  the  Persian  will  not  come  against  you,  if  we  are 
conquered.  Take  heed  in  time.  By  aiding  us  thou  savest  thyself; 
and  a  good  issue  conunonly  follows  wise  counseL'  The  answer  of 
Qelon  was  a  vehement  outbuist  agsinst  their  grasping  seliishnesa. 
'  When  I  sought  your  aid,'  he  said,  ^  against  the  men  of  Earchedon 
(Carthage),  and  promised  to  open  to  you  markets  from  which  you 
have  reaped  rich  gains,^  ye  would  not  come :  and,  as  far  as  lies 
with  you,  all  this  country  had  been  under  the  barbarians  to  this 
day.  But  I  have  prospered ;  and  now  that  war  threatens  you,  ye 
b^in  to  remember  Gelon.  I  will  not,  however,  deal  with  you,  as 
ye  have  dealt  with  me.  I  will  give  you  200  triremes  and  20,000 
hoplites,  with  horsemen  and  archers,  slingers  and  runners.  I  will 
also  give  com  for  all  the  army  of  the  Greeks  as  long  as  the  war 
may  last:  but  I  will  do  tlds  only  on  condition  that  I  be  the 
chieftain  and  leader  of  the  Greeks  against  the  barbarians.'  This 
demand  over-taxed  the  patience  of  the  Spartan  Syagros.  ^In 
very  deed,'  he  said,  'would  Agamemnon  the  son  of  Pelops 
mourn,  if  he  were  to  hear  that  the  Spartans  had  been  robbed  of 
their  honour  by  Gelon  and  the  Syracusans.  Dream  not  that  we 
shall  ever  yield  it  to  you.  If  thou  choosest  to  aid  Hellas,  do  so 
under  the  Spartans:  if  thou  wilt  not  have  it  so,  then  stay  at  home.' 
But  Gelon  was  ready  with  his  answer.  '  Spartan  firiend,'  he  said, 
'  abuse  commonly  makes  a  man  angry ;  but  I  will  not  pay  back 
insults  in  kind,  and  thus  far  I  will  yield.  If  ye  rule  by  sea,  I  will 
rule  by  land ;  and  if  ye  rule  by  land,  then  must  I  rule  on  the  sea.' 
But  here  the  Athenian  messenger  stood  forth  and  said,  '  King  of 
the  Syracusans,  the  Hellenes  have  sent  us  not  because  they  want  a 
leader,  but  because  they  want  an  army.  Of  an  army  thou  savest 
little ;  about  the  command  much.  When  thou  didst  ask  to  lead 
us  all,  we  left  it  to  the  Spartans  to  speak :  but  as  to  ruling  on  the 
sea,  that  we  cannot  yield.  We  grudge  not  to  the  Spartans  their 
power  by  land  ;  but  we  will  give  place  to  none  on  the  sea.  W« 
have  more  seamen  than  aU  the  Greeks ;  we  are  of  all  Greeks  the 
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most  ancient  nation,  and  in  the  war  of  which  Homer  sings^  our 
leader  was  the  hest  of  those  wha  came  to  Ilion  to  set  an  army  in 
battle  array.' '  '  Athenians/  answered  Gelon^  '  you  seem  likely  to 
have  many  leaders,  hut  few  to  he  led.  But  since  ye  will  yield 
nothing  and  grasp  eyerything,  hasten  home  and  tell  the  (Greeks 
that  the  spring-time  has  been  taken  out  of  their  year.'  Such  is 
the  tale  which  Herodotos  relates  as  most  generally  belieyed 
among  the  continental  Greeks  about  the  conduct  of  Gelon  during 
the  Persian  war ;  but  he  has  the  candour  to  giye  other  accounts 
which  depriye  the  popular  tradition  of  all  its  yalue.  According  to 
one  of  these  stories  Gelon  sent  Eadmos  of  Eos  with  a  charge 
similar  to  that  which  was  giyen  to  the  commander  of  the  £orky- 
xaian  fleet.  He  was  to  go  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Delphoi ; 
asid  if  the  Persian  gained  the  yictory,  he  was  to  present  the 
money  to  Xerxes  as  a  peace-offering.  If  the  Greeks  shoidd  gain 
the  day,  he  was  to  bring  it  back  again.  The  historian,  ha^dng 
added  that  to  his  great  credit  he  did  bring  it  back,  goes  on  to  g^ye 
the  Sicilian  yersion  of  the  affair  which  asserted  tiiat  in  spite  of 
Spartan  supremacy  Gelon  would  still  haye  aided  the  Greeks,  had 
not  Terillos  the  banished  tyrant  of  Himera  brought  against  him 
under  Hamilkar  a  host  of  Phenicians,  Libyans,  Iberians  and 
other  tribes  equal  in  number  to  the  Persians  who  fought  under 
Mardonios  at  Plataiai,'  and  that  therefore,  being  unable  to  help 
them  with  men,  he  sent  a  supply  of  money  for  their  use  to 
Delphoi. 

But  if  Argos  and  Korkyra,  Krete  and  Syracuse,  were  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  if  Thebes  with  the  Boiotian  cities  was  bitterly 
hostOe,  it  was  still  possible  to  preserye  the  Hellenic    Abandon- 
tribes  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  pass  of  Tempo    ment  of  tiio 
and  to  secure  their  aid  against  the  inyader.    In  any    Tempe. 
efSaet  to  guard  the  defile  of  Tempe  the  Thessalians       480b.o. 
declared  themselyes  eager  to  take  part  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power:  but  they  admitted  plainly  that  their  geographical  position 
left  them  absolutely  dependent  on  the  aid  of  their  Hellenic  kins- 
foAk,  and  that,  if  this  aid  were  withheld,  they  must  secure  their 
safety  by  making  a  coyenant  with  the  Persian  king  which  would 
assuredly  constrain  them  to  fight  against  those  whom  they  would 
infinitely  prefer  to  help.    It  might  well  haye  been  thought  that  no 
post  could   haye  been  more  easily  tenable  than  this  Thessalian 
defile,  along  which  for  a  distance  of  fiye  miles  a  road  stretches, 
nowhere  more  than  20,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  13  feet  in 
width.     Hence  no  time  was  lost  in  occupying  the  pass  with 
10,000  hoplites,  aided  by  the  Thessalian  cayalry,  under  the  com« 
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mand  of  the  Spartan  Euainetos  and  the  Athenian  ThemistoMes. 
But  they  held  the  pass  for  a  few  days  only;  and  popular  ti»- 
ditions,  as  usual,  assigned  its  ahandonment  to  different  xnotilTeB. 
The  bought  of  guarding  Tempe  being  given  up,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  stand  should  be  made  in  the  defile  of  Thermopylai  while 
the  fleet  shoidd  take  up  its  station  on  the  northernmost  cdast  of 
Euboia  which  received  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Artemis.  It 
^would  have  suited  better  with  the  Greek  tactics  of  this  day  to 
await  the  Persians  in  the  nairower  pass  of  the  strait  which  sepa- 
rated Ohalkis  from  the  Boiotian  coast :  but  to  do  this  would  have 
been  to  allow  the  Persian  fleet  to  take  the  guardians  of  Ther- 
mopylai in  the  rear. 

The  accumulation  of  mud  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheios  has 
in  the  course  of  three-and-twenty  centuries  so  changed  the  coast 
of  the  Malian  gulf  that  some  of  the  most  material 
of  Leonidas  features  in  the  description  of  Herodotos  no  longer  ch&- 
^TiMrma^  racterise  this  memorable  spot.  In  his  day  the  Sper- 
i)yiai.  June,  cheios,  which  drained  the  plain  between  the  range  of 
480  B.C.  Tymphreetos  and  Othiys  on  the  north  and  that  of  Oita 
on  the  south  precisely  as  the  Peneios  drained  the  great  Thessalian 
plain  to  the  south  of  Pindos,  ran  into  the  gulf  near  the  town  of  Anti- 
kyra  at  a  point  about  22  miles  due  west  of  the  Kenaian  or  north- 
westernmost  promon^ry  of  Euboia.  From  its  mouth  the  coast^ 
having  stretched  southwards  for  somewhat  more  than  two  miles, 
trended  away  to  the  east ;  and  at  short  intervals  the  sea  here  re- 
ceived the  small  streams  of  the  Dyras,  Melas,  and  Asopos.  These 
insignificant  rivers  are  now  discharged  into  ^e  Spercheios  which, 
flowing  on  the  south  instead  of  on  ^the  north  side  of  AntikyrSy 
reaches  the  sea  at  a  point  considerably  to  the  east  of  ThermopylaL 
Wo  look  therefore  in  vain  for  the  narrow  space  which,  leaving 
room  for  nothing  more  than  a  cart  track,  gave  access  to  the  pass 
within  which  so  many  Persians  were  to  meet  their  death.  Close 
above  the  town  of  Anthela,  the  ridge  of  Oita,  known  there  by  the 
name  Anopaia,  came  down  so  dose  to  the  water  as  to  leave  only 
this  narrow  pathway.  Between  this  point,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  ^e  first 
Lokrian  hamlet  of  Alpenoi,  another  spur  of  the  mountain^  locked 
in  the  wider  space  within  which  the  army  of  Leonidas  took  up  its 
post,  but  which  for  all  practical  purposes  was  as  narrow  as  the 
passes  at  either  extremity  which  received  the  name  of  the  Gates 
or  the  Hot  Gates  (Pylai,  or  Thermopylai).  This  narrow  road  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  precipitous  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  marshes  produced  by  the  hot  springs.  But  to 
render  the  passage  still  more  difficult  than  nature  hod  made  it,  the 
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Phokians  had  led  the  mineral  -waters  almost  oyer  the  whole  of  it 
and  had  also  huilt  across  it  near  the  western  entrance  a  wall  with 
strong  gates.  Mnch  of  this  work  had  fallen  from  age ;  hut  it  was 
now  repaired,  and  hehind  it  we  are  told  that  the  Greek  army 
determined  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Persians.  Here,  ahont  the 
summer  solstice^  when  Xerxes  had  already  reached  Th^rme,  was 
aaaemhled  a  force  of  Spartans  and  their  allies  under  Leonidas  who 
to  his  surprise  had  succeeded  to  the  kingly  office.  Of  his  two 
elder  brothers  Dorieus  had  been  killed  in  Sicily,^  and  Kleomenes 
had  died  without  sons.  Thus  Leonidas  became  the  representative 
of  Eurysthenes  and^  as  Spartan  custom  permitted,  married  his 
brother's  daughter  who  had  foiled  the  efiorts  of  the  Milesian 
Aristagoras  to  bribe  her  father  into  undertaking  a  wild  and 
desperate  enterprise.^  He  had  set  out  on  this  his  first  and  last 
expedition  as  king  with  three  hundred  picked  hoplites  or  heavy- 
armed  citizens.  On  his  march  he  had  been  joined,  it  is  said, 
by  1000  from  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  by  120  Arkadians  from 
Qrchomenos  and  1000  more  from  other  cities,  together  with 
400  Corinthians,  200  from  PhHous  and  80  from  Mykenai,  the 
once  proud  city  of  Agamemnon.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  pass, 
his  army  was  increased  by  1000  Phokians,  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  Lokrians  of  Opous,  by  700  Thespians,  and  lastly  by  400 
Thebans  whom  Leonidas  was  anxious  to  take  with  him  as  host- 
ages for  the  good  faith  of  a  city  strongly  suspected  of  Medism. 
^nie  fact  remains,  if  the  narrative  generally  deserve  any  credit,  that 
at  a  time  when  they  supposed  the  Persians  to  be  coming  against 
them  ahnoet  with  millions,  they  were  content  to  send  forward  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  pass  second  in  importance  only  to  the  defile 
of  Tempe  a  body  of  troops  not  exceeding  10,000  men.  It  was  the 
month,  Herodotos  tells  us,  of  the  Kameian  festival,  during  which 
it  was  forbidden  to  Dorians  to  go  out  to  war.  It  was  also  the 
time  of  the  great  Olympic  feast ;  and  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
ns  that  this  was  regarded  at  Sparta  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  sending 
on  an  advanced  guard  of  only  300  heavy-armed  citizens,  and  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  reason  for  sending  none  at  all.  But  according 
to  the  story  the  power  of  the  Persians  was  still  too  great  to  allow 
to  the  Greeks  even  tiie  possibility  of  resistance ;  and  the  terror 
which  afready  oppressed  them  was  deepened  when  they  heard  that 
ten  of  the  fastest  sailing  ships  of  the  Persian  fleet  had  fallen  in 
with  the  three  scout  ships  which  the  Ghreeks  had  stationed  off  the 
island  of  Skiathos  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  southernmost 
promontory  of  Magnesia.    At  the  sight  of  the  Persian  vessels  the 
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Greek  ships  fled ;  but  the  Troizeniiin  ship  was  soon  taken.  The 
Athenian  ship  steered  straight  for  the  mouth  of  the  Peneios,  and, 
wonderful  to  say,  found  its  way  safely  along  a  coast  some  eighty 
miles  in  length  through  the  throng  of  Persian  ships  which  were 
hurrying  southwards.  The  crew  left  the  stranded  hull  to  the 
barbarians^  and  by  a  good  luck  still  more  wond^ul  contrived  to 
march  through  Thessaly  then  occupied  by  some  three  or  four 
millions  of  Persians,  and  so  to  reach  Athens.  But  the  tidings  of 
this  first  encounter  of  Hellenes  and  barbarians  at  sea  had  been 
conveyed  by  fire  signals  from  Skiathos  to  the  fleet  at  Artemision ; 
and  the  commanders  at  once  sailed  to  Chalkis  with  the  intention 
of  guarding  the  Euripos. 

Starting  horn  TheimS,  eleven  days  after  the  departure  of  Xerxes 
with  the  land-forces,  the  Persian  fleet  reached,  we  are  told,  after 
Destrnction  a  single  day's  sail  the  southern  part  of  the  strip  of 
ct  iiS'p^  co8«*  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneios  to  the 
elan  floet  by  promontory  which  marks  the  entrance  of  the  g^ulf  of 
UujMo^e-  Pagasai.  In  utter  unconsciousness  of  danger  the 
Biaacout.  Persian  commanders  moored  upon  the  Magneeian 
beach  those  ships  which  came  first,  while  the  rest  lay  beyond 
them  at  anchor,  ranged  in  rows  eight  deep  facing  the  sea.  At 
break  of  day  the  air  was  clear,  and  the  sea  still :  but  the  breeze, 
here  called  the  wind  of  the  Hellespont,  soon  rose  and  gathered  to 
a  storm.  Those  who  had  time  drew  their  ships  upon  the  shore 
and  escaped ;  but  all  the  yesselB  which  were  out  at  sea  were  borne 
away  and  dashed  upon  the  Ovens  of  Pelion  and  all  along  the 
beach  as  far  as  Meliboia  and  Easthanaia.  Of  the  corn-ships  and. 
other  vessels  that  were  wrecked  the  numbers  were  never  known : 
but  with  the  wood  obtained  from  them  the  captains  threw  up  a 
strong  fortification  on  the  shore  as  a  precaution,  it  is  said,  i^painst 
attacks  from  the  Thessalians.^  Meanwhile  the-  Greeks,  who  on 
the  second  day  of  the  storm  had  heard  of  the  mischief  done  to 
their  enemies,  plucked  up  courage  and  through  the  comparatively 
smooth  waters  of  the  Euboian  sea  sailed  back  to  Artemision. 
The  barbarians,  however,  were  not  so  sorely  crippled  as  the 
Greeks  had  hoped  to  find  them.  When  the  storm  abated,  their 
ships,  drawn  down  from  the  shore,  sailed  to  Aphetai  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pagasaian  gulf  and  took  up  their  position  precisely 
opposite  to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemision.    Some  hours  later, 
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conduct  ascribed  to  the  Thessalians  many  millions  or  even  many  myriads 

alter  the  abandonment  of  tlie  pass  of  then'passinp  on  the  .other  side  of  the 
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credible  that  even  Thossalian  wreck-  tlic  Pex-sijin  fleet  ? 
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fifteen  ahips^  having  taken  longer  to  repair,  mistook  the  Greek 
fleet  for  ^eir  own  and  sailing  straight  to  Artemision  were  pre- 
flentlj  captured. 

Xerxes  in  the  meanwhile  had  advanced  through  Theasaly  to 
the  Achaian  AIos  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Pagasaiaji  gulf. 
I^nce  woi^ng  his  way  along  the  Pagasaian  shore  The  march 
under  the  southern  slopes  of  Othrys,  he  reached  ^^J^' 
Antikyra,  and  about  twelve  days  after  his  departure  Anopaia. 
from  Therme  incamped  in  the  Malian  Trachis  between  the  streams 
of  Melas  and  Asopos.  Here  he  was  separated  only  by  a  few  miles 
of  ground  from  Ihe  defenders  of  Thennopylai  which^  if  we  may 
believe  Diodoros/  the  Lokrians,  who  had  now  gone  over  from  the 
Greek  dde,  had  promised  to  keep  open  for  the  passage  of  the 
Persian  army.  At  this  point  the  traditional  narrative,  as  given 
by  Herodotoe,  breaks  out  into  one  of  those  beautiful  pictures 
-which  impart  a  marvellous  life  to  his  history.  There  was  enough 
of  disunion  and  dissension  in  the  Greek  camp,  when  a  horseman 
sent  by  Xerxes  came  to  learn  their  numbers  and  see  what  they 
-were  doing.  The  Greeks  had  repaired  the  old  PhoMan  wall,  and 
the  horseman  could  advance  no  further :  but  outside  of  it  were 
the  Lakedaimonians  with  their  arms  piled  against  the  waU,  while 
some  of  them  were  wrestling  and  others  combing  their  hair.  The 
horseman  having  counted  their  niunbers  went  back  quietly,  for 
none  pursued  him  or  took  notice  of  him.  His  report  seemed  to 
Xerxes  to  convict  lus  enemies  of  childish  folly:  but  Demaratos 
was  at  hand  to  explain  to  him  that  when  the  Spartans  have  to 
face  a  mortal  danger,  their  custom  is  to  comb  and  deck  out  their 
hair.  'Be  sure,'  he  added  from  that  Spartan  point  of  view 
which  was  needed  to  throw  a  plausible  colouring  over  the 
story,  'be  sure  that  if  thou  canst  conquer  these  and  the  rest 
who  remain  behind  in  Sparta,  there  is  no  other  nation  which  shall 
dare  to  raise  a  hand  against  thee,  for  now  thou  art  face  to  face 
with  the  bravest  men  of  all  Hellas.'  '  How  can  so  few  men  ever 
£ght  with  my  great  army  ? '  asked  the  king.  The  only  answer 
which  he  received  was  that  he  might  deal  with  Demaratos  as  a 
liar,  if  things  came  not  to  pass  as  he  said.  Still  Xerxes  could 
not  believe  him,  and  for  four  days  he  waited,  thinking  that  they 
would  assuredly  run  away.  At  last  his  anger  was  kindled  and  he 
charged  the  Medians  and  Eissians  to  go  and  bring  them  aU  bound 
before  him.  The  time  for  testing  the  power  of  Hellenic  discipline 
and  the  force  of  Hellenic  weapons  was  now  come.  The  messengers 
of  Xerxes  advanced  to  do  his  bidding.  Many  were  slain,  and 
although  others  took  their  places,  their  errand  was  not  done.    At 
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last,  like  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo,  the  Iniinortals  under 
Hydames  advanced  to  the  attack.  But  their  spears  were  shorter 
than  those  of  the  Greeks:  linen  timics  could  avail  little  in  an 
encounter  Tvith  iron-clad  men,  and  mere  numbers  were  of  no  use 
in  the  narrow  pass.  On  the  other  hand  the  Spartans  by  pretending 
to  fly  drew  the  barbarians  into  the  pass  where  they  turned  upon 
them  suddenly  and  slew  great  midtitudes  until  they  all  fled  l»ck 
to  their  camp.  Thrice  the  king  leaped  from  his  throne  in  terror 
for  his  army:  but  on  the  next  day  he  sent  them  forth  again, 
thinking  that  the  enemy  would  be  too  weary  to  fight.  The  Greeks, 
however,  were  all  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  save  only  the  Phokians  j 
and  these  were  placed  upon  the  hill  to  guard  the  pathway.  Again 
the  Persians  fared  as  they  had  done  before,  and  Xerxes  was  sorely 
troubled  until  a  Malian  named  Ephialtes  in  hope  of  some  great 
reward  told  him  of  the  path  which  led  over  the  hill,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  Greeks  who  were  guarding  Thermopylai.^  Xerxes 
now  regarded  the  conquest  of  the  pass  as  practically  achieved. 
As  the  daylight  died  away,  Hydames  set  out  from  the  camp  with 
the  troops  under  his  command.  All  night  long  they  followed  the 
path  Anopaia  along  the  ridge  which  bore  the  same  name,  with  the 
mountains  of  Oita  on  the  right  hand  and  the  hills  of  Trachis  on 
the  left.  The  day  was  dawning  with  the  exquisite  stillness  whicli 
marks  early  morning  in  Greece,  when  they  reached  the  peak  of 
the  mountain  where  the  thousand  Phokians,  who  had  charged 
themselves  with  this  task,  were  guarding  the  pathway.  TV^ile 
the  Persians  were  climbing  the  hill,  the  Phokians  knew  not  of 
their  coming,  for  the  whole  hiU  was  covered  with  oak-trees :  hat 
they  knew  what  had  happened  as  soon  as  the  Persians  reached  tho 
summit.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  and  they  heard  at 
once  the  trampling  of  their  feet  as  they  trod  on  the  fallen  leaves. 
Instantly  they  started  up ;  but  before  they  had  well  put  on  their 


^  This  pass  was  well  knofwa  to  the 
people  of  Trachis,  who  had  gnided 
the  Thessalians  over  it,  when  the 
Phokians  had  bailt  their  wall  across 
the  pass  of  Thermopylai.  Leonidas 
may  have  been  ignorant  of  its  exist- 
ence when  he  set  out  for  Sparta ;  but 
it  was  his  business  to  have  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  geogra- 
phy of  a  spot  which  he  knew  to  oq  of 
supreme  importance  for  the  Greek 
cause.  Tl^e  Athenians,  according  to 
the  story,  showed  the  same  culpable 
ij^norance  at  Tempe :  but  Leonidas 
could  not  have  remained  long  una- 
ware of  this  path  which  the  Phokians 
volunteered  to  guard.    These  must 


therefore  have  pointed  it  out  to  him 
from  the  first.  Indeed  they  could 
not  fail  to  do  so.  Between  ttiem  and 
the  Thessalians  there  was  an  enmity 
so  bitter  that  Herodotos  does  not 
hesitate  to  sav  that  the  Phokians 
would  have  taken  sides  with  Xerxes 
if  the  Thessalians  had  ranged  them- 
selves with  the  Greeks.  Like  the 
stories  of  Derookedcs  and  Histiaios, 
the  introduction  of  Ephialtes  or  other 
traitors  is  altogether  snperfinous. 
There  was  no  secret  about  the  path- 
way ;  and  Leonidns  was  gnUty  of 
jjrave  nep:lect  of  duty  in  not  guarding 
it  more  eflicientlv. 
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^TmSy  the  barbarians  T^ere  upon  them.  The  sight  dismayed  the 
Persians  at  'firsts  for  Hydarnes  had  not  expected  any  resistance  t 
but  leanung  from  Ephialtes  that  these  men  were  not  the  Spartans, 
he  drew  out  his  men  for  battle.  The  PhokianS;  coyered  with  a. 
shower  of  arrows,  fell  back  to  the  highest  ground,  thinking  that 
the  Persians  were  coming  chiefly  against  them^  and  there  they 
made  ready  to  fight  and  die.  But  the  Persians,  taking  no  moro 
heed  of  them,  hastened  down  the  mountain. 

In  the  pass  itself  the  soothsayer  Megistias,  as  he  looked  upon, 
the  yictims,  had  told  them,  the  historian  assures  us,  that  on  the 
next  day  they  must  die.  Deserters  also  came  who  Tho  heroism 
said  that  the  Persians  were  coming  round ;  and  as  the  ^  Lconidas. 
day  was  dawning,  watchmen  ran  to  tell  them  the  same  thing.^ 
On  recdving  these  tidings  the  Greeks  took  counsel,  and  some 


1  This  statement  may  fairly  be 
thought  incredible.  The  Phokians 
had  Tolunteered  to  guard  this  path, 
and  they  had  done  so  aa  knowing 
that  on  Its  oceupation  and  mainte- 
aance  depended  the  salvation  of  the 
army  in  Tbennopylai.  They  knew 
that  if  any  force  of  the  enemy  as- 
cended the  hill,  it  could  only  lie  for 
the  one  purpose  of  taking  Leonidas 
and  his  men  in  the  rear,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  Persians  attacked 
them  in  front.  But  no  sooner  do 
they  feel  the  Persian  arrows  than 
without  a  thought  of  their  allies  they 
at  once  abandon  the  pathway,  where 
their  resistance  would  have  been  of 
the  utmost  value  and  might  have 
insured  a  signal  Hellenic  victor}', 
and  then  make  ready  to  fiffht  to  the 
death  a  little  higher  up  where  their 
resistance  was  worth  no  more  than 
the  mimic  campaigning  oi  children. 
It  is  impossible  to  restore  the  true 
history  of  all  these  incidents:  but 
we  are  none  the  less  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  true  histoiy  has 
not  been  handed  down  to  us.  What 
became  of  these  Phokians  when 
Hydarnes  and  his  men  had  passed 
oa'?  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
they  remained  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
in  tighting  attitude,  when  there  were 
none  with  whom  they  could  fight. 
We  arc  not  t<^d  how  many  men  were 
nnder  the  command  of  Hydarnes: 
but  had  they  been  ten  times  the 
number  of  the  Phokians,  the  latter 
mifht  have  taken  them  in  the  rear 
and  committed  fearful  havoc  among 


them.  It  is  possible,  but  not  very 
likely,  that  they  might  have  been 
overpowered.  English  soldiers  in 
such  a  i^osition  would  withstand 
twenty  times  their  own  number :  and 
the  very  point  of  the  story  is  that 
the  Phokians  were  prepared  to  light, 
till  not  a  man  of  them  should  remain 
alive.  The  likelihood  is  that,  had 
they  followed  Hydarnes  at  a  mode- 
rate distance,  they  could  have  done- 
sowith  perfect  safety.  These  Per- 
sians would  then  have  been  caught 
both  in  front  and  rear;  and  not  only 
would  the  scheme  of  Hydarnes  havo 
failed,  but  the  destruction  of  his 
whole  force  would  probably  have 
been  insured  before  the  army  of 
Xerxes  could  be  made  aware  of  what 
had  happened,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
when  once  Hydarnes  had  reached 
the  base  of  the  hill,  no  messenger 
could  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale, 
if  Lconidas  himself  opposed  them  in 
flront  and  if  the  Phokians  occupied 
the  higher  and  therefore  the  safer 
ground  in  the  rear.  Either  then  the 
events  are  inaccurately  related,  or 
these  Phokians  were  deliberate 
traitors:  but  this  latter  hypothesis- 
is  opposed  to  other  facts  wnich  seenL 
to  be  clearly  ascertained.  Their 
fidelity  was  suificiently  secured  by 
the  presence  of  the  hated  Thessaliana 
in  the  camp  of  Xerxes. 

*  Herod,  vii.  219.  These,  we  must 
suppose,  were  scouts  placed  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  hul,  beneath  tho- 
level  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Phokians. 
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urged  flight  and  \rent  away  each  to  his  own  city,  while  others 
made  up  their  minds  to  remain  with  Leonidas.  Another  story- 
was  told  that  Leonidas  sent  them  away  himself  lest  they  should 
all  be  slain:  and  to  this  tale  the  historian  gave  credit,  adding  that 
Leonidad  knew  them  to  be  faint-hearted  and  so  suffered  them  not 
to  stay,  but  that  it  was  not  seemly  for  himself  to  fly.  So  he 
tarried  where  he  was,  and  left  behind  him  a  great  name,  and  the 
happiness  of  Sparta  failed  not.  The  priestess  of  Delphoi  had  told 
the  Spartans,  when  the  war  began,  that  either  Lakedaimon  must 
be  wasted  or  their  king  must  die ;  and  Leonidas,  remembering  her 
words,  sent  them  away  that  so  the  Spartans  might  have  all  the 
glory.  The  Thebans  and  Thespians  alone  remained.  The  men  of 
Thebes  Leonidas  kept  sorely  against  their  will,  as  pledges  for  their 
people:  but  the  Thespians  would  not  save  their  own  liyea  by 
forsaking  Leonidas  and  his  men. 

When  the  sun  rose,  Xerxes  poured  out  wine  to  the  god,  uid 
'tarried  until  the  time  of  the  filling  of  the  market,^  for  such  was 
Th  victory  *^®  bidding  of  Ephialtes,  because  the  path  down  the 
of  the  Per-  hill  was  much  shorter  than  the  way  which  led  up  it 
^^^^'^  on  the  western  side.    Then  the  barbarians  arose  for 

.the  onset ;  and  the  men  of  Leonidas,  knowing  now  that  they  must 
die,  came  out  into  the  wider  part  of  the  pa^,'  for  thus  fieir  tkey 
had  fought  in  the  narrowest  place.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  the  slaughter  of  the  burbarians  was  great,  for  the  leaders  of 
their  companies  drove  every  man  on  with  scourges  and  blows. 
Many  fell  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned;  many  more  were 
trampled  down  alive  by  one  another.  No  thought  was  taken  of 
.those  who  fell,  while  the  Spartans  fought  on  with  all  their  might. 
At  length  their  spears  were  all  broken  and  they  slew  the  Persians 
with  their  swords,  until  at  last  Leonidas  fell  nobly,  and  other 
■Spartans  with  him,  whose  names  the  historian  learnt  as  of  men 


^  Probably  not  earlier  than  9  or 
10  AJU.  The  precise  time  denoted 
by  this  phrase  ia  a  matter  of  some 
•controversy :  bat  it  is  unneoeaaaiy  to 
enter  into  it,  as  no  one  will  maintain 
•that  the  market  was  considered  full 
at  an  earlier  hoar  than  9  o'clock. 
Taking  it  at  the  earliest,  we  shall 
thus  have  four,  if  not  five,  hours 
from  the  time  when  Hydames  left 
the  Fhokians  on  the  heights  of 
Anopaia, — a  time  sufficient  to  cripple 
his  detachment,  if  not  to  destroy  it, 
if  it  had  been  assailed  by  the  Spar- 
tans in  front,  and  by  the  Phokians, 
who  should  have  followed  them,  in 
^he  rear. 

3  On  Anopaia  the  Phokians  seek 


what  they  suppose  to  he  a  stronger 
position,  iookmg  simply  to  their  own 
interest,  and  in  utter  forgetfuloesa, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  porpose  fur 
which  they  were  on  the  mountain  at 
alL  Havbig  made  this  blunder,  or 
rather  having  exhibited  this  weak- 
ness, they  fan  to  make  the  best  of 
the  splendid  opportunity  which  still 
remained  of  falling  on  the  Persians 
in  their  dcscen  t.  Leonidas  now  gives 
up  a  strong  position  for  a  weaker,  in 
order,  seeiuingly,  to  make  a  greater 
display  of  personal  valour.  In  either 
case  the  generalship,  if  the  stoiy  be 
true,  is  little  better  than  that  of 
savages. 
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whoee  memory  ought  not  to  be  lost.  Over  his  body  there  waa  a 
bard  fight  in  which  many  gi-eat  men  of  the  Persians  were  slam, 
and  among  them  two  brothers  of  the  long:  but  the  Spartans 
gained  back  his  body  and  turned  the  enemy  to  flight  four  times, 
until  the  traitor  Ephialtes  came  up  with  his  men.  Then  the  face 
of  the  battle  was  changed,  for  the  Greeks  went  back  into  the 
oaiTow  part  within  Uie  waU,  and  there  they  posted  themselyes,  aU 
in  one  body  except  the  Thebans,  on  the  hUlock  on  which  in  the 
days  of  the  historian  the  lion  stood  over  the  grave  of  Leonidas.  In 
this  spot  they  who  yet  had  them  fought  with  daggers,  and  the  rest 
as  they  could,  while  the  barbarians  overwhelmed  them,  some  in 
front,  some  dragging  down  the  wall,  others  pressing  round  them  on 
every  side.  So  fell  the  Thespians  and  the  Spartans,  the  bravest  of 
the  latter  being  Bienekes,  who,  as  the  tale  ran,  hearing  from  a  man 
of  Tndus  just  before  the  battle  that  whenever  the  Persians  shot 
their  arrows  the  sun  was  darkened  by  them,  answered  merrily, 
*  Our  &iend  from  Trachis  brings  us  good  news :  we  shall  be  able 
to  fight  in  the  shade.'  They  were  all  buried  where  they  feU ;  and 
over  those  who  died  before  Leonidas  sent  the  allies  aveay  the 
inscription  recorded  that  four  thousand  men  of  Peloponnesos  here 
fought  with  three  hundred  myriads.  Over  the  Spartans  by  them- 
selves there  was  another  writing  which  said. 

Tell  the  Spartans,  at  their  bidding. 
Stranger,  here  in  death  we  lie. 

Of  these  three  hundred  Spartans  two,  it  is  said,  were  lying  sick  in 

the  village  of  Alpenoi,  their  names  being  Em^^tos  and  Aristodemos. 

The  former,  calling  for  his  arms,  bade  his  guide  lead  him  into  the 

battle,  for  his  eyes  were  diseased,  and  plunging  into  the  fight  was 

slain.    Aristodemos  went  back  alone  to  Sparta  where  he  was 

shunned  by  all.    None  would  kindle  a  &ie  for  him,  none  would 

speak  to  him ;  but  everyone  called  him  Aristodemos  the  Dastard. 

Yet  he  got  back  his  good  name  and  fell  fighting  nobly  at  PlataiaL 

As  for  tiie  Thebans,  so  long  as  they  were  vdth  the  Spartans  in  the 

battle,  ^ey  were  compelled,  it  is  said,  to  fight  against  the  king : 

bat  when  Leonidas  with  his  men  hastened  to  the  hillock  within 

the  wall,  they  got  away  and  with  outstretched  arms  went  towards 

the  barbarians  with  the  truest  of  all  tales,  saying  that  not  only 

were  they  on  the  king's  side  but  that  they  were  the  firat  to  give 

him  earth  and  water  and  that  they  had  gone  into  this  fight  sorely 

against  their  will.    As  the  Thessalians  bore  out  their  words,  their 

Hves  were  spared :  but  some  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  killed  as  they 

came  near  to  the  Persians,  and  most  of  the  others,  beginning  from 

their  chief  Leontiades,  were  branded  with  the  royal  mark  aa 

^uifiidthful  servants. 
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The  issue  of  this  battle  set  the  despot  pondering.  Summonin^^ 
Demaratoe,  he  asked  him  how  many  Spartans  might  be  left  and 
The  Bight-  "whether  they  were  all  warriors  like  those  who  had 
^^^^.  fallen  with  Lconidas.  The  answer  was  that  the 
laL  liakedaimonians  had  many  cities,  of  which   Sparta 

was  one,  and  that  Sparta  had  about  eight  thousand  men  all  equal 
to  those  who  had  fought  at  Pyhd.  To  the  intreaty  of  Xerxes  that 
he  would  tell  him  candidly  how  these  men  were  to  be  conquered, 
Demaratos  replied  that  there  was  no  other  way  than  to  seud  a 
detachment  of  the  fleet  to  occupy  the  island  of  Kythera,  of  which 
the  wise  Ohilon  had  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Spartans 
if  it  were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  This  counsel,  of  which 
only  an  Eastern  tyrant  would  need  the  suggestion,  Achaimene^. 
the  brother  of  Xerxes,  ascribed  to  the  envy  and  hatred  which  aU 
Greeks  felt  for  those  who  were  better  or  more  prosperous  than 
themselyes.  They  had  already,  he  uiged,  lost  four  hundred  ships 
in  the  storm;  and  if  the  fleet  were  further  divided,  the  enemy 
would  at  once  be  a  match  for  them.  But  Xerxes,  though  ready 
enough,  according  to  the  adyice  of  his  brother,  to  order  his  own 
matters  without  taking  heed  to  the  counsels,  the  doings,  or  the 
numbers  of  his  enemies,  bade  Achaimenes  beware  how  he  spoke 
eyil  of  Demaratos  who,  though  less  wise,  was  still  his  very  good 
friend.  This  praise  of  the  exiled  Spartan  king  was  followed  by  an 
order  to  behead  and  to  crucify  the  body  of  the  worthier  Spartan 
Mng  who  had  died  in  Thermopylai  fighting  for  freedom  and  for 
law.  Some  time  later,  when  the  Greek  fleet  had  retreated  from 
Artemision  and  the  Persian  sailors  were  taking  their  ease  on  the 
shore  of  Histiaia,  Xerxes  arranged  a  sight  for  their  gratification. 
Twenty  thousand  of  his  men  had  been  slain  at  Thermopylai.  Of 
these  ho  left  one  thousand  on  the  ground :  the  rest  he  buried  in 
trenches  under  leaves  and  earth,  so  that  they  could  not  be  seer.. 
All  being  ready,  he  sent  a  herald  who  proclaimed  that  all  who 
pleased  might  leave  their  posts  and  go  to  see  how  the  king  fought 
with  those  foolish  men  who  sought  to  withstand  his  power.  On 
this  so  many  desired  to  go  that  there  was  a  lack  of  boats  to  carr\' 
them.  But  even  Persians  were  not  so  easily  cheated  as  Xerxes 
thought  that  they  might  be.  The  trick  was  at  once  seen  through, 
when  they  found  the  thousand  Persians  lying  by  themselves,  and 
the  four  thousand  Greeks  gathered  into  a  single  heap.  One  other 
picture  belonging  to  the  struggle  at  Thermopylai  exhibits  some 
Arkadian  deserters  as  seeking  for  work  from  the  king,  who  asks 
them  what  the  Greeks  are  doing.  The  answer  is  that  they  were 
keeping  the  feast  at  Olympia  and  beholding  the  contests  of  wrestlers 
and  horsemen.  On  hearing  this  one  of  the  Persians  asked  what 
the  prize  might  be  for  which  they  strove,  and  was  told  that  it  was 
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an  olive-wieath.  ^Ah!  Maidonlos/  exclaimed  Tritantaiohmes^ 
TV'ho  could  no  longer  keep  silence, '  what  men  are  these  against 
-whom  thon  hast  brought  us  here  to  %hty  who  strive  not  for  money 
Imt  for  glory  P '  and  for  this  saying  the  Mng  held  him  to  he  a 
coward. 

Snch  is  the  traditional  narrative  of  the  battles  within  Thermo- 
pylaL    It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
epical  form  into  which  it  has  been  thrown :  but  from 
&cBt  to  last  we  must  also  feel  that  in  many  most    ship  of  Leo-* 
important  particulars  the  true  history  of  these  events    "^^■*'' 
has  been  lost,  and  that  of  the  incidents  recorded  not  a  few  involve 
difficulties  which  seem  to  be  insoluble.     Among  these  is  the  alleged 
total  absence  of  the  Athenians  from  a  place  the  maintenance  of 
-which  was  not  only  essential  to  their  safety  but  injoined  by  the 
policy  for  which  they  pleaded  all  along  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
The  barbarian  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  ravage  the  lands  of  Greek 
cities,  if  it  should  be  possible  to  prevent  it.    Yet  here  they  cannot 
spaie  the  smallest  force  for  the  defence  of  a  post  which  ten  men 
might  hold  against  a  thousand.    But  even  wi^out  any  Athenians 
Leonidas  brought  with  him  from  Peloponnesos,  if  we  follow  the 
traditional  story,  a  force  of  8,100  heavy-armed  troops,  whose 
numbers  with  the  addition  of  the  Phokians,  Thespians,  and  Thebans 
were  raised  to  5,200  men.    If  we  allow  to  each  Spartan  citizen 
the  same  number  of  helots  as  those  which  accompanied  the  force 
sent  afterwards  to  Plataiai,^  and  take  1,000  as  the  lowest  number 
of  light-aimed  troops,  there  was  assembled  under  the  command  of 
Leonidas  an  anny  of  not  less  than  8,800  men.    With  these  forces 
Leonidas  succeeded  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  checking  the  advance 
of  the  whole  Persian  army  and  in  inflicting  on  them  a  very  serious 
Io3s.    Nothing  could  prove  more  clearly  the  practicability  of  his 
position  and  the  likelihood  of  success,  if  he  kept  his  ground  without 
lessening  his  numbers.    But  still  more  strangely,  the  Greeks  at 
Thermopylai  not  merely  forget  the  Aitolian  passes,  through  which, 
as  they  must  have  known,  an  invader  could  force  his  way  into 
southern  Hellas,  but  guard  most  ineiflciently  a  pass  close  at  hand 
which  might  at  any  moment  be  used  to  turn  their  position.    The 
existence  of  this  pass  is  made  known  to  Xerxes  through  the  supers 
^uous  treachery  of  Ephialtee :  but  although  the  loss  of  this  path- 
way owing  to  the  absurd,  if  not  incredible,  conduct  of  the  Phokians 
destroyed,  it  is  said,  all  chance  of  ultimate  success,  it  still  left  open 
the  possibility  of  retreat.    The  men  of  Corinth,  of  Phlious,  and 
Mykenai,  with  all  the  Arkadian  forces  (including,  as  it  would  seem, 
their  light-armed  troops),  were  at  once  dismissed  by  Leonidas,  who 

>  Herod,  ix.  10.    If  the  text  of     portion  of  hopUtes  to  helots  was  on9 
tliu  passage  be  authentic,  the  pro-     to  seven. 
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retained  &long  Tnth  his  helots  the  troops  fumlBhed  by  Theepicd  and 
Thebes.    The  Thebans  in  the  ensuing  conflict  did  as  little  as  they 
could ;  but  even  without  their  aid  20^000  Persians  are  stated  to 
have  been  slain  by  the  300  Spartans  and  the  700  Thespians.     If  a 
loss  so  enormous  was  caused  to  the  Persians  by  so  scanty  a  band  of 
antagonists^  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  probable  result,  if  Leonidas 
had  kept  his  allies  to  share  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  the  struggle. 
Without  lessening  the  force  which  he  kept  about  himself  to  the 
last,  he  might  have  detached  the  whole  body  of  his  Peloponnesian 
allies  to  aid  the  Phokians  in  guarding  Anopaia.    Four  thousand 
men  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  could  easily  have  kept  back  twenty 
or  forty  thousand  disciplined  troops ;  and  &om  the  nature  of  the 
land  we  may  safely  assiune  that  the  detachment  of  Hydames  did 
not  amount  to  anything  like  the  lower  of  these  two  numbers,  while 
their  discipline  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  theGrec^.  If, 
again,  after  deserting  their  post  tiiey  had  followed,  a&  their  duty 
bound  them  to  follow,  the  descending  Persians,  this  portion  of  the 
enemy's  force  must  have  been  cut  off  long  before  the  hour  at  which 
Xerxes  had  ordered  that  the  troops  of  the  main  army  should  start  from 
the  camp.  But  as  they  failed  to  do  this,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  imagine 
how  the  blunder  of  the  Phokians  still  left  time  for  the  retreat  c£  a 
body  of  perhaps  5,000  men  along  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  which 
in  some  parts  was  scarcely  wider  than  a  cart  track.    Within  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  Phokians  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  Hydames  with  his  men  must  have  reached  the  eastern  gates. 
Wlien  he  had  once  come  down  on  the  more  level  ground,  none 
could  possibly  have  retreated  from  the  Greek  camp  without  fighting 
their  way  through  his  troops ;  and  the  narrative  clearly  speaks  of 
a  peaceable,  or  even  a  leisurely,  departure,  not  of  desperate  efforts 
like  those  of  an  army  struggling  through  a  pass  occupied  by  an 
overwhelming  enemy. 

Still  less  easy  is  it  to  understand  the  facts  related  of  the  Thebans 
whom  Leonidas  retained  by  his  side  against  their  will.  Their 
ThemotiTes  presence  cannot  be  explained  by  the  admission  that 
Md  SSS^  t^®  Thebans  and  Boiotians,  feeling  littlo  sympathy 
lies.  for    either  side,  were    passive   instruments   in    the 

hands  of  their  leaders,  who  judged  it  imprudent  in  this  instance 
to  refuse  the  request  of  Leonidas :  nor  can  we  safely  adopt  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  citizens  of  the  anti-Persian  party 
and  so  remained  of  their  own  free  will,  but  that  after  the  fidl 
of , the  Spartan  king  they  took  credit  for  a  Medism  which  they 
did  not  feel.  We  do  not  Imow  thaJt  Diodoros  or  Pausanias  had 
access  to  any  information  of  which  Herodotos  was  ignorant :  and 
the  latter  distinctly  contradicts  any  such  supposition.    He  main- 
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tains  t^t  their  profession  of  Medisni  was  the  truest  of  all  pleas ;  ^ 
and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  the  Thessalians  wotild 
have  upheld  the  credit  of  men  of  whose  Hellenic  sympathies  they 
must  according  to  this  hypothesis  have  been  aware.  If  again  they 
wBre  thus  kept  wholly  against  their  will^  it  is  scarcely  less  sur- 
prising that  they  should  remain  quiet  until  the  hattle  was  at  an 
end,  when  they  might  have  either  openly  joined  Hydames,  or 
passively  hindered  the  resistance  of  Leonidas.  The  care  taken  hy 
the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet  to  obtain  early  tidings  of  th& 
inny  at  Thermopylai  may  imply  that  Athenian  citizens  were  not 
lacMng  among  the  troops  which  defended  the  pass;  and  if  w& 
admit,  as  we  can  scarcely  avoid  admitting,  that  the  narrative,  as 
we  have  it,  is  framed  for  the  special  purpose  of  magnifying  the- 
Spartans,  we  are  almost  justifled  in  inferring  that  the  resistance  in 
Pylai  was  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  Herodotos  has  represented  it. 
A  compulsory  retreat  of  the  allies  might  be  veiled  under  the  decent 
plea  that  they  were  dismissed ;  and  if  they  were  conscious  of  faint- 
heartedness, they  would  not  care  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  story 
which  covered  their  remissness  in  the  Hellenic  cause,  while  it 
inhanced  the  glory  of  Leonidas. 

If  the  account  of  Herodotos  is  to  be  trusted  at  all,  the  Greeks 
on  board  their  ships  heard  of  the  disaster  which  befell  the  Persian 
fleet  off  the  Magnesian  coast  on  the  second  day  after  qthA 

the  beginning  of  the  storm ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  fleet  at  Ar- 
received  the  tidings  than  they  set  off  with  all  speed  to  *®°^*"*« 
Artemision,  which  they  would  necessarily  reach  on  that  second 
day.  Their  crews  were  cheerfully  prepared,  if  not  vehemently 
eager,  for  conflict ;  nor  v^as  there  anything  to  damp  their  courage 
imtil  the  Persian  ships  hove  into  sight  two  days  later.  The  inva- 
ders had  heard  already  that  the  scanty  Greek  fleet  was  awaiting 
their  arrival  off  Artemision ;  and  when  on  reaching  Aphetai  late 
in  the  afternoon  they  saw  them  near  the  opposite  shore,  they  were 
deterred  from  attacking  them  at  once  only  by  the  wish  that  not  a 
5ii^le  Greek  vessel  should  escape.  This  result  could  be  insured 
only  by  sending  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  Persian  ships  round 
the  east  coast  of  Euboia  to  take  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  rear  at  the 
Euripos.  These  ships  the  Persian  commanders  accordingly  sent  off 
that  same  afternoon ;  ^  and  on  the  same  day,  it  would  seem,  the 
diver  Skyllias  of  Ski6nS  came  as  a  deserter  from  the  Persian  fleet 
with  the  news  of  the  damage  done  by  the  recent  storm,'  and  of  the 
mission  of  the  two  hundred  ships  to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  Greeks 
by  way  of  the  Euboian  strait.    Thus  on  the  very  same  day  on 

1  Herod,  vii.  233.  fresh,  as  the  Greeks  had  already  re- 

3  Herod,  viii.  7.  ceived  fall  tidinfi;8  of  the  didastcTy 

^  This  news  cannot  have   been     Herod,  vii.  192. 
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which,  tkey  first  saw  the  enemy's  ships^  or  at  the  latest  on  the 
nioming  of  the  next  day,  the  Greek  commanders  were  informed 
that  they  could  not  avoid  a  hattle  by  retreating ;  and  until  the 
Persian  fleet  became  visible  off  Aphetai,  it  is  distinctly  implied 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  retreaRing.    It  is  not  easy  therefore 
to  see  what  room  is  left  for  the  circumstantial  narrative  that  the 
"Greeks  on  seeing  the  Persian  ships  resolved  to  retreat  as  they  had 
come;  and  that  ^e  Euboians  in  their  terror  at  being  abandonod,  as 
the  Thessalians  had  been  abandoned  at  Tempe,  and  having  fiiiled  to 
obtain  from  Eurybiades  a  delay  which  might  enable  them  lo  remove 
their  iamilies  from  the  island,  prevailed  on 'Ihemistokles  by  a  bribe 
of  thirty  talents  to  prevent  this  cowardly  desertion.    Of  this  sum 
it  is  said  that  he  bestowed,  as  from  himself,  five  talents  on  Eury- 
biades, while  three  sufficed  to  overcome  the  stouter  opposition  or 
more  craven  spirit  of  the  Corinthian  Adeimantos.    The  remaining 
twenty-two  talents,  we  must  especially  note,  he  kept  for  himself, 
while  the  Spartan  and  Oorinthian  leaders  both  thought  that  they 
had  been  bribed  with  Athenian  money.    It  must  at  lea^t  be  said 
that  the  Euboian  bribers  kept  their  own  counsel  with  astonishing 
secrecy  and  repressed  by  a  silence  not  less  wonderful  the  regret 
which  they  must  have  felt  on  learning,  a  few  hours  later,  that  their 
bribe  had  been  a  superfluous  waste  of  money. 

The  tidings  brought  by  Skyllias  worked  a  sudden  change  in 
the  minds  of  the  Greek  leaders.  After  a  long  debate  they  resolved 
indecisiTe  *°  ®**^  where  they  were  until  night  came  on,  and  then 
action  oil  under  cover  of  darkness  to  move  down  the  strait  and 
-*^^*®°**^*'°'  meet  the  squadron  sent  round  Euboia  to  cut  them  off. 
Pinding,  as  the  day  wore  on,  that  the  Persian  fleet  remained 
motionless,  they  determined  with  greater  vigour  to  use  the  remaining 
hours  of  light  in  attacking  the  enemy  and  thus  gaining  some  expe- 
rience of  their  way  of  fighting.  As  the  Greeks  drew  nigh,  the 
Persians,  as  at  Marathon,  thought  them  mad,  so  it  is  said,  and 
surrounded  them  with  their  far  more  numerous  and  faster  sailing 
ships.  But  on  a  ^ven  signal  the  confederates  drew  their  ships 
into  a  circle  with  their  stems  inwards  and  their  prows  ready  for 
the  charge.  On  a  second  signal  the  onset  was  made,  and  a  conflict 
ensued  in  which  the  Greeks  took  thirty  Persian  ships. 

On  the  night  which  followed  the  battle  the  storm  again  burst 
forth  with  terrific  lightning  and  deluges  of  rain.  The  wrecks  and 
i)cst  ctf  *^®  ^®^  bodies  were  carried  by  the  waves  to  Aphetu, 
of  the  Per-  where  they  became  intangled  with  the  prows  of  ships 
wTdT"^"  »°^  *^®  ^^es  of  oars.  But  if  the  storm  caused  great 
patched  to  distress  to  the  main  fleet  off  the  Thessalian  coast,  it 
^^  was  utter  ruin  for  the  ships  dispatched  round  Euboia 
to  cut  off  the  Greeks  at  Euripos.    On  these  the  tempest  broke  as 
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they  were  passing  the  Hollows  of  the  island.  Not  knowing 
whither  they  were  goings  they  were  dashed  against  the  rocks^  for 
thus,  the  historian  adds^  the  Divine  Nemesis  had  determined  to 
bring  their  numbers  more  nearly  to  a  leyel  with  that  of  the  Greek 
fleet' 

The  morning  brought  no  cheering  sight  to  the  barbarians  at 
Aphetai.    For  tiie  present  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  remain  qidet| 
while  the  Greek  fleet  was  strengthened  not  merely  by    geoond  «o- 
the  tidings  that  the  squadron  sent  to  intercept  them    tioo  off  Ar- 
had  been  destroyed  but  also  by  a  reinforcement  of    suitingln^' 
fifty-thiee  Athenian  ships.   Two  days  later  the  Persian    ^^^^ 
leaders  determined  to  begin  the  attack  which  should    of  tiie 
decide  whether  they  or  their  enemies  should  remain    ^'^^ 
masters  of  the  Euripos.'    The  Persian  ships  were  drawn  out 
creecent-wise  in  order  to  suiiound  and  overwhelm  the  confederate 
fleet ;  but  they  MIed,  we  are  told,  more  from  the  mere  multitude 
of  their  vessels,  which  dashed  against  and  clogged  each  other^  than 
from  any  lack  of  braveiy  or  spirit  in  their  crews.    The  battle  was 
a  fierce  one  3  but  although  the  Persians  lost  more  both  in  ships  and 
in  men,  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  been  so  severely  treated 
and  found  themselves  so  seriously  weakened  that  retreat  once  more 
appeared  the  only  course  open  to  thenu    Themistokles,  it  would 
seem,  was  unable  to  change  their  resolution,  although  possibly  a 
few  more  of  the  Euboian  talents  remaining  in  his  possession 
might  have  been  not  less  potent  than  they  had  been  some  days 
before.    But  if  there  had  been  any  hesitation  thus  far,  all  doubt  as 
to  the  necessity  of  retreat  was  removed,  when  they  heard  that 
Xerxes  was  master  of  the  pass  which  formed  the  gate  of  southern 
Hellas.    At  once  the  Greek  fleet  began  to  retreat,  the  Corinthians 
leading  the  way,  the  Athenians  following  last  in  order. 

So  ended  the  double  conflict,  which,  we  are  told,  was  carried 
on  at  the  same  time,  at  Thermopylai  and  Artemision*  The  one 
thought  of  the  Spartans  and  Oorinthians  was  now,  it  Tbefortifl- 
would  seem,  fixed  on  the  defence  not  of  Boiotia  or  co^ihUi^ 
Attica  but  of  the  Peloponnesos  alone ;  and  their  ships  isthmiu. 
would,  it  is  said,  have  sailed  at  once  to  the  Oorinthian  isthmus, 
had  not  Themistoldes,  by  words  rather  than  bribes,  persuaded  them 
to  make  a  stand  at  Salamis,  and  thus  to  give  the  Athenians  time  to 
remove  their  households  from  Attica  and  otherwise  to  form  their 
Allans.'    Here  then  the  fleet  remained,  while  the  Peloponnesians 

1  This  statsment,  Herod,  viii.  18,  were  pretty  much  what  they  had 

is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  been  when  thev  reached  the  cooBt  of 

ftibeeqnent  statement,  ih.  viii.  €6,  Sepias  before  the  neat  storm, 
where  Herodotoe  aaysthat  the  num-        *  Herod,  viii  16. 
ben  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis        >  Herod,  viii.  40. 
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were  working  night  and  day,  breaking  up  the  Skiionid  road  and 
xaising  the  wall  acroes  the  isthmiiB.  But  the  hairier  thus  com- 
pleted imparted  little  confidence  to  its  builders,  and  none,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  in  the  ships  at  Salamis.  We 
haTS,  in  fact,  reached  the  time  of  the  greatest  depression  on  the 
ride  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  this  depression  marks 
the  moment  at  which  the  enterprise  of  Xerxes  had  been  brought 
most  nearly  to  a  successful  issue.  The  real  strength  of  his  army 
lay  in  the  men  whom  Cyrus  had  led  from  conquest  to  canqueet, 
and  whose  vigour  and  spirit  remain  unsubdued  after  the  lapse  of 
five-and-twenty  centuries :  and  we  can  the  better  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  struggle  and  its  issue,  when  we  see  that  the  Greeks 
were  fighting  against  men  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  themselTes  in 
any  except  the  one  point  that  the  Eastern  Aryan  fought  to 
establish  the  rule  of  one  despotic  will,  while  his  Western  brother 
strove  to  set  up  the  dominion  of  an  equal  law. 

Western  freedom  was,  in  truth,  in  far  greater  danger  than  it 
would  have  been  but  for  this  genuine  element  of  strength  in  the 

Perrian  forces ;  nor  was  it  necessary  for  the  priesteas 
of^?£e-  of  AthSnd  on  the  rock  of  Athens  to  announce  that  the 
Ulan  people,  gacied  serpent  had  at  last  refused  to  touch  ite  food. 
The  tidings  may  somewhat  haye  heightened  the  terrors  of  the 
moment :  but  there  was  a  need  for  prompt  action  more  constraining 
f)m.n  the  Tague  warnings  of  a  Delphian  oracular  response.  Imme- 
diately after  the  arri^  of  the  fleet  firom  Artemision  a  procla- 
mation, we  are  told,  was  issued,  warning  all  Athenians  to  remove 
their  ftmilies  firom  the  country  in  all  possible  haste;  and  the  task 
of  removal,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  have  been  carried,  was 
accomplished  in  less  than  rix  days,  for  within  that  time  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Greek  ships  Xerxes  was  master  of  Athens. 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  king  was  advancing  in  his  career  of 
conquest.  To  the  north  of  Attica  he  had  overcome  practically  all 
leristanoe.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  small  cities  of  Thesjnai 
and  Plataiai  all  the  Boiotian  towns  had  submitted  to  him,  and 
the  Thessalians  are  said  to  have  professed  a  seal  in  his  cause  which 
Herodotos  ascribed  wholly  to  their  hatred  of  the  Phokians.     It 

was,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that  the  Phokians  should 
SSStmSr  now  meet  with  a  flat  refusal  the  profler  of  the  Thee- 
*^  saHans  who  pledged  themselves  on  the  recript  of  fifty 

talente  to  insure  the  safety  of  all  Phokian  territory  against  the 
troops  of  Xerxes.  At  once  the  Thessalians  led  the  Persians 
through  that  narrow  little  strip  of  Dorian  land,  barely  four  milea 
in  width,  which  lay  between  the  Malian  and  Phokian  territories, 
and  then  let  them  loose  on  Phokis.  The  Phokian  towns  were  all 
burnt,  and  among  these  Abai,  the  shrine  of  Apollon,  which  was 
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despoiled  of  all  its  magnificent  tareasures-  without  awaking  the 
yengeance  of  the  god.  The  inTaders  had  now  reached  Panopeai,  a 
town  lying  to  the  south  of  the  EuSnoe,  some  ten  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  point  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  lake  Kopsos  near 
Orchomenoe.  Here  the  forces  were  divided.  The  luger  and 
better  portion,  under  orders  to  join  Xerxes,  went  on  through 
Boiotia.  The  reet,  led  by  local  guides,  marched,  it  is  said, 
towards  Belphoi  to  hear  thence  for  tiie  Persian  Mng,  among  other 
tieasnxeB,  the  offerings  with  which  the  Lydian  Eroisos  had 
enriched  the  shrine.  Hei^e  they  hoped  to  &re  as  they  had  fared  at 
Ahai.  The  tidings  of  their  approadi,  as  they  came  on  burning  and 
slaying  everywhere,  so  dismayed  the  Delphians  that  they  asked  the 
god  whether  they  should  hmj  his  holy  treasures  or  cany  them 
away.  'Hove  them  not,'  answered  the  god,  'I  am  able  to  guard 
them.'  Then  taking  thought  for  themselves,  they  sent  their 
women  and  children  across  the  gulf  into  the  land  of  the  Achedans, 
while  most  of  the  men  climbed  up  to  the  peaks  of  Tamassos  and 
the  Eorykian  cave  and  others  fled  to  Amphissa.  In  Delphoi  there 
vemainBd  only  sixty  meu  with  the  prophet  Akeratoe.  As  the 
barbarians  drew  nigh  and  were  now  in  sight,  Akeratos  saw  lying 
in  front  of  the  temple  the  sacred  arms,  which  used  to  hang  in  the 
holy  pJaoe  and  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  man  to  touch ;  and  he 
went  to  tell  the  Delphians  of  the  marvel  But  there  were  greater 
wonders  still,  as  the  barbarians  came  up  in  haste  to  the  chapel  of 
Athene  which  stood  before  the  great  temple,  for  the  lightnings 
burst  from  heaven  and  two  difis  torn  from  tiie  peaks  of  Pamassos 
dashed  down  with  a  thundering  sound  and  crushed  great  muhd- 
tudee,  and  fierce  cries  and  shoutings  were  heard  frt>m  the  chapel  of 
Athene.  In  themidst  of  this  din  and  uproar  the  barbariansin 
utter  terror  tuxned  to  flee :  and  when  the  Delphians  on  Pamassos 
saw  this,  tbey  came  down  from  the  mouutain  and  slew  many 
more,  while  they  who  escaped  hurried  with  all  speed  to  the 
Boiotian  land  an^  told  how  two  hoplites,  higher  in  stature  than 
mortal  men,  had  followed  behind,  slaying  and  driving  them  from 
DelphoL  These,  the  Delphians  aaid^  were  the  two  heroes  of  the 
land,  Phylakos  and  Autonoos. 

The  inroad  of  the  Persians  on  Delphoi  is  the  toming  point  of 
the  great  epic  of  Herodotos.  It  is  the  most  daring  provocation  of 
divine  jealousy  and  wrath  by  the  barbarian  despot:  The  attack 
and  w]dle  it  precedes  iounediately  his  own  humilia-  onDdphoi. 
tion,  it  inames  abo  the  final  destruction  of  tfie  army  which  he  was 
to  leave  behind  with  Mardonios.  But  the  poetical  handling  of  the 
tale  has  shrouded  it  with  an  uncertainty  beyond  that  of  most  other 
inddents  of  the  war.  The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mardonios 
before  the  battle  of  Pktaiai  assert  emphatically  that  the  exp^tion 

o2 
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never  took  place  at  all ;  ^  and  in  the  lack  of  any  satisfactory 
eyidence  that  these  words  were  ever  uttered;  we  can  but  say  that 
here  also  we  are  reading  only  another  part  of  the  great  heroic 
legend,  how  the  gods  made  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  evil  believe 
a  lie  and  utter  words  of  more  than  mortal  pride  in  the  hour  of  his 
doom.  The  fall  of  the  rocks  at  Delphoi  cannot  be  separated  ^m 
the  other  miraculous  details — ^firom  ike  tmseen  arm  which  laid  the 
sacred  weapons  before  the  temple  doors  and  ^m  the  visible  aid  of 
the  deified  heroes  of  the  place.  The  same  supernatural  interven- 
tion recurs  in  the  story  of  the  later  attack  on  Belphoi  by  Bran 
(Brennus)  and  his  Gkuls.^  In  the  nairative  of  Plutarch  the 
Delphian  temple  was  not  only  taken  by  the  Persians  but  under- 
went the  lot  which  befell  the  kindred  oracle  of  Abai.  On  this 
point;  however,  the  statement  of  Plutarch  has  little  more  weight 
than  that  of  Ktesias.  The  splendid  offerings  of  an  earMer  age,  the 
magnificent  gifts,  bearing  the  names  of  Gyges  and  Eroisoe,  wiiich 
were  seen  in  the  Delphic  treasury  by  Herodotos  himself,*  soem 
sufficiently  to  prove  that  the  temjde  was  not  plundered,  far  less 
burnt,  by  the  Persians.  But  how  the  expedition  came  to  &il  and 
why  its  failure  was  not  followed  up  by  an  attack  with  forces  &r 
more  overwhelming,  are  questions  to  which  no  answer  can  be 
g^ven.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  that  in  this  miiaculouB 
nairative  we  have  the  popular  version  of  a  systematic  but  unsuc- 
cessful efibrt  to  pass  into  southern  Hellas  over  the  Aitolian  roads 
seems  to  be  not  altogether  unwarranted. 

The  wrong  done  to  Phoibos,  the  lord  of  light,  had  been  pu- 
nished in  part  on  the  spot.  The  more  signal  vengeance  of  the  god 
was  reserved  for  the  shores  of  Salamis,  where  tiie  ships  of  those 
Hellenic  cities  which  had  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  invader 
or  chosen  to  be  neutral  in  the  contest  were  gathered  together.  The 
.  ^  Persian  fleet  had  not  yet  advanced  so  far  to  tiie 
of  Athens  by  South ;  and  Xerxes  was  still  moving  on  upon  the  path 
Xerxes.  which,  as  he  fiuocied,  was  to  lead  him  to  his  final 

triumph.  Four  months  had  passed  away  since  his  army  crossed 
the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  when  the  tyrant  set  his  foot  on 
Attic  son.  But  we  are  told  that  he  found  the  land  desolate.  The 
city  was  abandoned ;  and  there  remained  on  the  Akropolis  ^  only  a 
few  poor  people  and  the  guardians  of  the  temples  who,  rather  to 

1  Herod,  ix,  42.  abruptly  to  the  height  of  about  150 

3  It  is,  in  fact,  impomible  to  read  feet  above  the  sunoondbig  plaixL 
the  stoiv  of  the  Gallic  overthrow  as  The  table-land  on  its  summit,  which 
related  or  PansaTiias,  z.  28,  without  has  been  graced  by  so  many  magni- 
fiBehDg  that  it  is  a  mere  r^ietitioii  ficent  works  of  consummate  art,  has 
of  the  nanative  of  Herodotus.  a  measurement,  according   to   M, 

s  1.  50.  Benl^  L'AcropoU  d'Aihima,  of  000 

4  TU  Athenian  Akropolis  rises    fiwt  by  400  feet. 
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earry  out  the  letter  of  the  oracle  than  from  any  serious  notion  of 
defence,  had  Uocked  with  wooden  palisades,  planks,  or  doors  the 
only  side  of  the  Akropolis  which  was  supposed  to  lie  open  to 
attack.  Behind  these  wooden  walla  this  scanty  garrison^  besieged 
by  Persian  troops  stationed  on  the  opposite  hill  of  Ares,  underwent 
the  dignity  of  a  blockade.  Arrows  bearing  lighted  tow  w^re 
discharged  against  the  fence  in  vain :  and  Xerxes  thus  foiled  gaye 
himself  up  to  one  of  his  frequent  fits  of  furious  passion.  But  on 
the  northern  side  there  is  a  fissure  in  the  roc&,  in  part  subter- 
raneous ;  and  here  some  Persians  managed  to  scramble  up  to  the 
summit  near  the  chapel  of  Aglauros  the  daughter  of  Kekrops.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  their  enemies,  some  of  the  poor  men  who  occu- 
pied rather  than  defended  the  Akropolis  threw  themselves  over  the 
precipitous  rock,  while  others  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess.  They  might,  like  the  Boman  senators  seated  in  the 
forum,  have  met  their  fiite  with  greater  dignity :  but  the  Persians 
were  not  more  magnanimous  than  Bran  and  his  Qauls,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  opened  their  gates  to  their  comrades,  they  hurried  to 
the  temple  and  cut  down  every  one  of  the  suppliants.  Xerxes  was 
DOW  for  the  moment  lord  of  Athens:  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
dispatching  a  horseman  to  Sousa  with  the  tidings.  The  streets  of 
the  royal  dty  rang  with  shouts  of  exultation  when  the  news  was 
received,  and  were  strewn  with  myrtle  branches.  The  fears  of 
Artabauoa  were  falsified,  and  the  harems  of  the  king  and  his 
noUeB  could  now  await  patiently  the  advent  of  the  Spartan  and 
Athenian  maidens  whom  Atossa  had  long  ago  wished  to  'have  as 
het  slaves. 

Bat  Xerxes,  though  he  was  eager  to  take  fiiU  revenge  on 
Athens  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  shrines  of  his  gods  in  Sfodeis, 
was  yet  anxious  to  avert  the  anger  of  beings  mightier    j^^^^^ 
than  man.    The  temples  on  the  Akropolis  were  burnt;    abandon- 
but  he  charged  the  Athenian  exiles  who  had  returned    JJ^^y^e 
with  him  horn  Sousa  to  make  their  peace  with  AthlnS.    oonfede- 
Only  two  days  had  passed  since  the  capture  of  the    ^^*^ 
rock :  but  when  the  exiles  came  to  offer  sacrifice,  the  sacred  olive- 
tree  of  the  goddess  which  had  been  burnt  with  the  temple  had 
already  sent  up  from  its  roots  a  shoot  of  a  cubit's  height.    The 
Peisistratidai  might  well  interpret  this  as  a  sign  of  the  greeting 
with  which  Ath^nS  welcomed  them  home ;  and  probably  they 
€hoee  to  give  it  this  meaning  when  they  reported  the  sign  to 
Xerxes.    But  like  many  another  prodigy,  it  might  be  read  in 
more  than  one  way ;  and  it  was  time  that  some  cheering  token 
ehookl  be  vouchsafed  to  the  Athenians  in  their  exile  at  Salamis^ 
The  fleet  of  the  confederates  had  been  gathered  at  that  ishmd 
rather  to  cover  the  migration  of  the  Athenians  than  with  any 
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notion  of  making  it  a  naval  station ;  and  now  not  only  was  the 
Peisian  £Leet  drawn  up  before  them  in  the  harbour  of  Phaleron, 
but  Athens  itself  had  been  taken.  Hellenic  alliances  were  at  no 
time  very  firmly  cemented ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  these  tidings 
something  like  panic  fear  drove  not  a  few  of  the  Hellenic 
commanders  to  dispense  even  with  the  formality  of  an  order. 
These  hastened  at  once  on  board  their  ships  and  made  ready  for 
immediate  fliprht.  The  rest  assembled  in  council ;  but  their  minds 
were  already  made  up.  A  poor  semblance  of  debate  was  followed 
by  a  decision  to  retreat  on  tiie  following  day  and  take  up  a  per- 
manent position  oS  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Here  in  case  of 
defeat  by  sea  they  might  at  least  fall  back  on  the  help  of  the  land- 
forces.  One  man  alone  felt  that  the  abandonment  of  Sft.l<wiiA 
would  be  a  virtual  confession  that  common  action  could  no  more 
be  looked  for,  and  resolved  that  whether  by  &ir  means  or  by  foul 
he  would  not  allow  this  dastardly  retreat  to  be  carried  out.  But 
the  narrative  of  the  subsequent  events  must  be  given  as  it  has  been 
left  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Herodotos. 

The  council  was  over,  and  Themistokles  returned  to  his  ship. 
Here  an  Athenian  named  Mnesiphilos,  on  hearing  the  result, 
.  besought  him  at  all  cost  to  bring  every  power  of  per- 

ofTbemi.  suasion  to  bear  on  Eurybiades  and  thus  to  get  the 
"te^^^  order  rescinded.    Mnesiphiloe  saw  clearly  that  retreat 

meant  utter  dispersion^  and  that  dispersion  must  bring  after  it  the 
complete  ruin  of  Hellas.  Without  answering  a  word  Themistoklee 
hastened  back  to  the  ship  of  Eurybiades  and  by  many  arguments 
of  his  own  added  to  those  suggested  by  Mnesiphilos  prevailed  on 
the  Spartan  leader  to  summon  the  chiefs  to  a  second  council.  On 
their  assembling  Themistokles,  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  formal 
opening  of  the  debate,  began  eagerly  to  address  the  conunandeis,. 
until  Adeimantos  the  Oorinthian  reminded  him  sharply  that  they 
who  rise  up  in  the  games  before  the  signal  are  beaten.  '  Yes,'  said 
Themistokles  gently ;  '  but  those  who  do  not  rise  when  the  signal 
is  given  are  not  crowned.'  Then,  turning  to  Eurybiades,  he  b^n 
in  a  difierent  strain,  not  dwelling  now  on  the  certainty  of  further 
dispersion  if  the  fleet  fell  back  on  the  isthmus,  but  telling  him 
plainly  that  the  safety  of  Hellas  was  in  his  hands.  At  the 
isthmus,  he  insisted,  they  would  have  to  fight  in  the  open  sea  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  their  own  heavier  and  fewer  ships; 
and  there  they  would  lose  the  aid  of  the  men  of  Salamis,  Megara, 
and  Aigina,  for  these  must  look  each  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
land,  while  the  advance  of  the  Persian  fleet  to  the  Peloponnesoa 
would  certainly  be  followed  by  the  advance  of  the  Persian  anny. 
On  the  other  hand  he  urged  that  a  combat  in  closed  waters  would 
probably  end  in  their  winning  the  victory,  and  that  a  victory  at 
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Qf^iMwia  would  ooTer  the  Pelopoxmesos  more  eflSsctually  than  a 
Tietory  at  the  isthmus.  At  this  point  Adeimantos  broke  in  again 
upon  his  vehement  eloquence,  and  with  saTBge  rudeness  told  him 
that,  as  since  the  fall  of  Athens  he  had  now  no  country,  he  could 
haTS  no  vote  in  the  council  and  that  Eurybiades  was  debarred 
horn  even  taking  his  opinion,  much  more  from  following  it.  To 
this  brutal  speech  Themistokles  answered  quietly  that  he  had  a 
better  city  than  Adeimantos  so  long  as  the  Athenians  had  two 
hundred  ships  which  were  fully  able  to  bear  down  the  resistance 
of  any  Gre^  city,  whateyer  they  might  do  against  the  Persian 
power.  For  Eurybiades  he  had  yet  one  more  argument.  It  was 
couched  briefly  in  the  form  of  a  warning  that,  if  the  allies 
abandoned  Salamis,  the  Athenians  with  their  families  would  at 
once  sail  away  to  Italy  and  find  a  new  home  in  their  own  city  of 
Siiis.  The  Spartan  chief  saw  at  once  that  without  the  Athenians 
the  confederates  could  not  resist  the  Persians  even  for  a  day ;  and 
lie  issued  the  order  for  remaining.  Thus  instead  of  preparing 
for  flight  the  allies  now  made  ready  for  battle :  but  their  formal 
obedience  could  not  kill  their  fears.  In  thdr  eyes  Eurybiades  was 
a  madman ;  and  when  on  the  following  day,  after  an  earthquake 
by  sea  and  land,  they  saw  in  the  Persian  fleet  moyements  in 
manifest  preparation  fur  a  conflict,  their  discontent  broke  out  into 
open  murmurs,  if  not  into  mutiny.  It  became  clear  that  Eury« 
Inadee  must  gire  way:  and  Themistokles  resolyed  to  hazard 
ererything  on  a  final  throw.  With  the  HeUenic  leaders  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done :  it  might  be  of  more  use  to  address  him- 
self to  the  Persians.  Without  losing  a  moment,  Themistokles 
passed  quietly  from  the  council  and  dispatched  Sikinnos,  his  slave 
and  the  tutor  of  bis  children,  in  a  boat  to  the  Persian  fleet.  ^    The 

1  The  oontemporaiy  poet  iBschy-  little  aware  of  the  fact,  which  Plu- 

loa  repreaenta  ThenuatoUee  as  send-  tarch  states,  that  the  ostracism  of 

ing  bis  messenger  not  to  the  Persian  Aristeides  and  other  exiles  had  been 

generals  but  to  Xerxes  himself,  and  revoked  before  the  fight  at  Salamis 

speaks  of  Xerxes  as  ehandng  his  at  the  nigent  desire  ot  Themistokles 

officers  on  their  tires  to  see  that  none  himself.    The  langnage  of  Herodotos 

of  the  enemy  escaped  them.    If  the  even   contradicts    the   supposition, 

meaiage  was  sent  (and  of  this  there  He  makes  Aristeides  speak  as  a  man 


to  be  no  doobt),  the  statement  still  under  sentence  of  ostracism,  and 

of  the  poet  in  this  instance  exceeds  represents  the  offer  for  the  suspension 

that  of  Herodotos  in  likelihood  as  of  personal  enmity  as  origmatiog 

much  as  his  story  of  the  passage  with  himself  and  not  with  ms  more 

acnes  the  Stiymon  passes  bevond  fortunate   rival.    It   is   impossible 

the  region  of  fact  into  that  or  fie-  that  he  could  talk  of  Themistokles 

tlon.    But  throughout  the  narrative  as  being  stiU  the  bitter  enemy  of 

we  are  constantly  obliged  to  resort  Aristeides  the  exile,  if  he  had  known 

to  a  balaocinn^  of  probabilities.    The  that  the  decree  of  banishment  had 

orator   Isdcrates    seems    to   know  been  cancelled,and  this  at  the  prayer 

nothing  of  the  stratagem  of  Themi-  of  Themistokles  hdmscdf. 
stokles !    Herodotos  seems  to  be  as 
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message  whicii  he  charged  him  to  deliver  wbjb  that  ThemistokleB 
really  desired  the  victory  not  of  the  Greeks  but  of  the  Peisians, 
and  that  on  this  account  he  now,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
colleagues^  took  this  means  of  informing  tihem  that  the  Greeks 
were  on  the  point  of  running  away  and  that  in  their  present  state 
of  utter  dismay  as  well  as  disunion  they  could  hie  taken  and 
crushed  almost  without  an  efibrt.    The  Persian  leaders,  putting 
implicit  faith  in  the  message,  at  once  landed  a  large  force  on  the 
islet  of  Psyttaleia  off  the  southeastern  promontory  of  Salamis  and 
precisely  opposite  to  the  harbour  of  the  Peiraieus,  the  object  of 
this  disposition  being  that  they  might  save  the  wrecks  of  ahipe 
and  slay  such  of  the  enemy  as  might  in  the  battle  be  driven  upon 
the  islet.    Towards  midnight  a  portion  of  the  fleet  lying  off 
Phaleron  began  to  move  along  ^e  Attic  coast  until  the  line 
extended  to  the  northeastern  promontory  of  Salamis.    It  was  thus 
no  longer  possible  for  the  Greeks  to  escape  into  the  bay  of  Eleuas 
and  so  retreat  to  the  isthmus  without  fighting.     But  of  this  &ct 
they  were  still  unconscious ;   and  the  hours  of  the  night  were 
being  wasted    in    fierce    dissensions,    when    Themistoldes    was 
suddenly  summoned  from  the  council  to  speak  with  his  rival  and 
enemy  Aristeides,  who  had  just  crossed  over  from  Aigina.    In 
few  words  Aristeides  said  that  the  only  rivalry  now  befitting  them 
was  that  of  determining  which  could  most  benefit  their  common 
country.    As  to  the  notion  of  retreat,  it  mattered  not  whether 
they  said  much  about  it  or  little.    The  thing  was  impossible.    He 
knew  firom  his  own  knowledge  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  surrounded 
beyond  all  chance  of  escape.    The  reply  of  Themistokles  was  not 
less  terse.    He  rejoiced  at  the  tidings,  and  informed  his  rival  that 
the  movements  of  the  Persian  leaders  were  the  consequence  of  the 
message  sent  by  himself  through    SiMnnoe.     He   begged   him 
further  to  repeat  before  the  council  news  to  which  in  all  likelihood 
they  would  give  no  credit  if  they  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Thoni- 
stokles.    Even  as  coming    from  Aristeides,    it   was   well-nigh 
rejected  as  false,  when  a  Tenian  vessel  deserting  from  the  Persian 
fleet  established  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt.    Once  more  they  made 
ready  to  fight ;  and  as  the  day  dawned,  Themistokles  addressed 
not  the  chie&  but  the  crews,  laying  before  them  all  the  lofty  and 
ignoble  motives  by  which  men  may  be  stimulated  to  action,  and, 
beseeching  them  to  choose  the  higher,  sent  them  to  their  ships. 

The  die  was  cast.  The  command  of  the  king  had  already  gone 
forth  for  battle  on  the  following  day,  when  Sikinnos  delivered  to 
TbB  battle  liim  or  to  his  generals  the  message  of  Themistokles. 
of  BaiBinii.      On  ^0  QjjQ  qI^q  ^g  Greeks  put  themselvea  under  the 

guardianship  of  the  Salaminian  heroes  Aias  and  Telamon,  and  sent 
a  ship  to  Aigina  to  beseech  the  aid  of  Aiakos  and  his  children. 
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On  tlie  other,  a  great  throne  was  raised  on  one  of  the  spurs  of 
mount  AigaleoB  close  to  the  sea,  whence  the  Persian  king  might 
see  how  his  slaves  fought  on  his  behalf.^  The  day  was  still 
young  when  the  trireme  came  from  Aigina  which  had  been  sent  to 
fetch  the  children  of  Aiakos ;  and  at  once  the  Greeks  put  out  to 
sea,  while  the  harhaiians  came  forward  to  meet  them.  According 
to  the  Aiginetan  tradition  it  was  this  trireme  which  after  some 
hesitation  began  the  fight,  the  form  of  a  woman  having  been  seen 
which  cried  out  in  a  voice  heard  by  all  the  army  of  the  Greeks, 
'  Good  men,  how  long  will  ye  back  water  P '  The  Athenians  had 
&eir  story  tiiat  one  of  these  men  named  Ameinias  ran  his  ship  into 
the  enemy,  and  that,  as  it  was  thus  entangled  and  could  not  get 
firee,  the  rest  came  up  to  help  him.  So  began  the  conflict,  in 
which  the  Athenians  found  themselves  opposed  to  the  Phenidans 
who  had  the  wing  towaids  Eleusis  and  the  west,  while  the 
lonians  towards  the  east  and  the  Peiraieus  &ced  the  Lakedai- 
monians.  Beyond  this  general  arrangement  and  the  issue  of  the 
fight  the  histOTian  himself  admits  that  of  this  memorable  battle  we 
know  practically  nothing.  The  event  in  his  belief  was  determined 
by  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  Greeks,  while  their  enemies  fell 
out  of  their  ranks  and  did  nothing  wisely ;  but  if  the  popular  story 
may  be  trusted,  it  may  have  depended  partly  on  the  fact  that  the 
Persian  seamen  had  been  working  all  night,  carrying  out  the 
movements  for  the  complete  circumvention  of  the  Hellenic  fleet, 
while  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  went  on  board  their  ships  on 
Hie  morning  of  the  flght,  fresh  from  sleep  and  stirred  1^  the 
vehement  eloquence  of  Themistokles.  But  in  spite  of  Ids  general 
lack  of  information  Herodotos  notes  that  the  Persians  as  a  whole 
fought  far  more  bravely  at  Salamis  than  at  Artemiaion,  each  man 
thinking  that  the  eye  of  the  king  was  upon  him,  and  that  few  of 
the  lonians  followed  the  advice  of  Themistokles  by  hanging  back 
from  the  fight.  Indeed  many  of  the  Greek  ships,  he  adds,  were 
taken  by  them,  the  Samians  GTheomestor  and  Phylakos  being 
specially  distinguished  by  thdr  zeal  for  the  king.  Such  action,  if 
coming  from  Thessalians  against  Phokians,  would  be  intelligible 
enough :  in  the  case  of  the  lonians  it  would  seem  to  show,  if  the 
facts  be  true,  that  the  desertion  of  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  in 
the  revolt  of  Aristagoras  still  rankled  in  their  minds  and  blinded 
them  to  the  shame  of  revenge  taken  at  the  cost  of  defeat  and  ruin 
to  their  common  country.  But  that  there  existed  a  counter-tra- 
dition seems  to  be  dear  from  the  charge  which  in  the  tumult  of 
the  fight  the  Phenidans  brought  against  these  Asiatic  Greeks. 
Tfa^  had  destroyed,  it  was  said,  the  Phenidan  ships  and  betrayed 

1  Macihyloa,  Penai,  478.    Heiod.  viii.  90. 
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the  Phenicians  themselvies.  Happily  for  tlia  lomans,  the  ^v7ord» 
were  scarcely  out  of  the  mouth  of  their  accuflezs,  when  a  Samo* 
thrakian  yessel  ran  into  an  Athenian  flhip  and  sank  it,  while  one 
from  Aigina  ran  into  the  Samothrakian,  whose  crew  with  their 
javelins  drove  the  men  of  the  conquering  ship  into  the  sea  and 
took  their  vessel.  With  this  conclusive  proof  of  Ionic  fidelity, 
Xerxes  in  towering  rage  commanded  the  heads  of  the  Phenicians 
to  he  struck  off  that  Ihey  might  not  lay  their  own  cowardice  ta 
the  charge  of  hraver  men.  The  general  character  of  Phenician 
seamen  may  well  warrant  the  suspicion  that  their  charge  against 
the  lonianSy  if  really  made,  was  not  altogether  groundless.  In 
truth,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  alleged  incident  of  the  fight  of 
which  we  have  not  accounts  more  or  less  inconsist^t  with,  if  not 
exclusive  of,  each  other.  The  Athenians  would  have  it  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fight  the  Corinthian  Adeimantoe  fled  in  a 
terror  which  belied  his  name  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Corinthians 
lost  no  time  in  following  his  example.  They  were  opposite  to  the 
temple  of  Athene  Skiras — so  the  story  ran — ^when  a  boat  which  no 
one  was  known  to  have  sent  met  them,  and  the  men  in  it  cried 
out, '  So,  Adeimantos,  thou  hast  basely  forsaken  the  G^reeks  who 
are  now  conquering  their  enenues  as  much  as  they  had  ever  hoped 
to  do.'  Adeimantos  would  not  believe :  but  when  the  men  said 
that  they  would  go  back  with  him  and  consent  to  die  if  their 
words  were  not  true,  he  turned  his  ship  and  reached  the  scene  of 
action  when  the  issue  of  the  fight  was  already  decided.  This 
circumstantial  tale  the  Corinthians  met  by  the  stout  assertion  that 
they  were  amongst  the  foremost  in  the  battle ;  and  their  rejoinder 
was  borne  out,  we  are  told,  by  all  the  rest  of  ike  Oreeks. 

Another  circumstantial  story  is  related  of  the  conduct  of 
Artemisia.  A  prize  of  ten  thousand  drachmas  had  been  promiBed 
Ajrtemisia  to  the  man  who  should  take  her  alive,  so  great,  we  are 
r^di^  ^^  ^^^>  being  the  irritation  that  a  woman  should  come 
Bhip.  against  Alhens.     As  it  so  chanced,  her  ship  was 

chased  by  the  trierarch  who,  according  to  the  Athenian  story,  had 
begun  the  battle  and  who,  had  he  known  whom  he  had  before  him, 
would  never  have  stopped  until  he  had  taken  her  or  been  taken 
himself.  But  before  Artemisia  there  were  only  ships  of  her  own 
side ;  and  as  Ameinias  came  close  upon  her,  she  ran  into  a  Kalyn- 
dian  vessel  commanded  by  the  king  Damasithymoe.  We  are  not 
told  that  the  whole  Ealyndian  crew  perished ;  but  Ameinias,  it  i» 
said,  on  seeing  this  action  thought  that  her  ship  was  a  Greek  one 
or  else  was  deserting  from  the  Persians,  and  so  turned  away  to 
chase  others,  while  Xerxes,  who  chanced  to  see  what  was  dcne« 
cried  out,  on  being  assured  that  the  ship  was  that  of  Artemisia, 
'My  men  are  women,  and  the  women  men.'    Yet  although  the 
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Mstoriaa  lepreBents  her  brayeTj  or  her  good  faith  as  bj  no  means 
equal  to  hear  wisdom  and  foresight,  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
such  shallow  selfishness  should  be  successfdl.  If  we  may  not 
accept  the  grounds  on  which  she  is  said  to  have  urged  her  former 
adnoe  to  Xerxes,  and  if  his  remarks  on  her  colHsion  with  the 
Kalyndian  ship  read  like  nothing  but  romance,  little  is  gained  by 
aas^ting  that  the  story  of  her  exploit  has  the  air  of  truth.  If 
again  we  reject  the  other  parts  of  the  tale,  it  seems  impossible  that 
eren  the  total  destruction  of  the  ship  and  crew  could  hare  saved 
her  from  detection.  We  are  expressly  told  that  other  friendly 
ships  checked  her  flight  no  less  than  that  of  the  Ealyndian  king.^ 
They  were  present  to  see  what  was  done ;  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  all  were  tri<^ed  by  the  selfish  device  of  Artemisia,  and  that 
none  would  have  the  courage  or  the  indignation  to  denounce  it. 

But,  as  at  Marathon,  whatever  may  have  been  the  order  and 
incidents  of  the  battle,  the  issue  was  clear  enough.  The  Persian 
fleet  was  practically  ruined.  On  the  Greek  side  not  Bajnoftbe 
many  were  kiUed.  Unlike  the  Greeks,  the  barbarians  P«niuiflflet. 
were  for  the  most  part  tmable  to  swim ;  and  the  greatest  slaughter 
took  place  just  when  their  ships  first  turned  to  flee.  Those  which 
were  drawn  up  behind  pressed  forward  to  reach  the  front,  and  so 
became  entangled  with  the  vessels  which  were  hurrying  away.  In 
the  midst  of  the  firightful  confusion  thus  caused  Ajbteides  landed 
a  huge  number  of  hoplites  on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia  and  slew  every 
one  of  the  Persians  who  were  upon  it.  So  ended  the  battle.  The 
Greeks  drew  up  all  the  disabled  ships  on  the  shore  of  Salamis,  and 
made  ready  for  another  fight,  thinldng  that  the  king  would  order 
the  ships  still  remaining  to  him  to  advance  against  them. 

Their  fears  were  not  to  be  realised.  The  fancy  of  Xerxes  that 
imder  his  own  eye  the  seamen  would  be  invincible  had  been  dis- 
placed by  a  conviction,  which  nothing  now  could  ^ 
shake,  that  no  faith  whatever  was  to  be  put  in  the  of  Mardo- 
subject  tribes  or  nations  which  manned  his  navy,  and  '^^ 
that  all  hope  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  sea  was  practically  at  an 
end.  For  such  fragments  of  his  fleet  as  might  yet  remain  Xerxes 
bad  a  more  immediate  and  pressing  task  in  guarding  the  bridgea 
across  the  Hellespont.  Like  Dareios,  he  looked  upon  the  safety  of 
the  bridges  as  the  condition  of  his  own  return  home ;  and  he  could 
brook  no  delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  measures  which  might  be 
needed  to  secure  it  The  messenger  had  already  set  out  with  the 
message  which,  like  the  torch  in  the  feast  of  Hephaistos,  was  to  be 
handed  on  from  one  horseman  to  another  until  the  songs  and  shouto 
of  triumph  at  Sousa  should  be  exchanged  for  cries  of  grief  for  the 
king  and  of  indignation  against  the  stirrer-up  of  the  mischief.    Thia* 

>  Herod.  viiL  87. 
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issue  Maidonios  clearly  foresaw ;  and  at  onoe  his  mind  was  made 
up  to  carry  on  the  war  and  either  to  succeed  in  it  or  die.  For 
himself  except  as  a  conqueror  there  could  he  no  return:  and  he 
might  weQ  suppose  that  his  own  chances  of  success  would  be 
indefinitely  increased  hy  the  absence  of  a  ruler  so  absorbed  by  the 
thought  of  his  own  personal  safety  as  to  be  incapable  of  beaiing  up 
against  reverses  which  still  left  him  ample  means  of  retrieving  his 
fortunes.  He  pledged  himself,  therefore,  to  subjugate  Hellas,  if 
Xerxes  would  leave  him  three  hundred  thousand  men,  while  be 
took  all  the  rest  away  to  Asia.  Such  a  proposal  was  not  likely  to 
be  rejected  by  a  tyrant  quaking  in  abject  tenor:  but  the  historian 
adds  that  Xerxes  submitted  it  to  Artemisia,  who  urged  him  by  all 
means  to  accept  it.  If  Mardonios  succeeded,  the  gloiy  would  go 
to  his  master :  if  he  and  his  men  were  all  slain,  it  would  be  bat 
the  loss  of  a  horde  of  iiseless  slaves.  The  safety  of  Xerxes  and  his 
house  would  more  than  make  up  for  all ;  and  the  Greeks  would  yet 
have,  many  times,  to  face  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  with  the 
power  of  Persia.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  her  counsel ;  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  it  was  never  given.  Xerxes  knew  well  that 
in  leaving  with  Mardonios  his  native  Persian  troops  he  was  leaving 
behind  the  hardy  soldiers  on  whom  the  very  foundations  of  his 
empire  rested ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  rewarded 
with  special  praise  and  special  honours  the  words  of  a  woman 
who  could  speak  of  them  as  toys  to  be  trifled  with  and  flung  aside 
without  a  thought. 

That  very  night  the  fleet  sailed  from  the  scene  of  its'  disaster, 
to  guard  the  bri^  across  the  Hellespont  for  the  passage  of  the 
j^gg^  king  and  his  army.     When  the  day  dawned,  the 

8«»ndme8-  Greeks  saw  the  Persian  land-forces  in  the  same 
snifltoUes  to  poffltion  which  they  had  occupied  the  day  before,  and 
Xerxes.  j^ade  ready  for  an  attack  from  their  fleet  which  they 

supposed  to  be  still  off  Phaleron.  The  discovery  of  its  flight  was 
followed  by  immediate  pursuit  The  Greeks  sailed  as  far  as  Aii^bros 
without  catching  sight  even  of  the  hindermost  among  the  Persian 
vessels.  At  Andros  a  council  was  called.  To  the  intreaty  of 
Themistokles  that  they  should  sail  at  once  to  the  Hellespont  and 
there  destroy  the  brid^  Eurybiades  replied  by  pointing  out  the 
foUy  of  driving  a  defeated  enemy  to  bey.  Out  of  Europe  Xerxes 
could  do  little  mischief:  but  if  hindered  in  his  retreat,  ho  might 
torn  with  something  like  the  spirit  of  Gyrus  and  take  an  ample 
vengeance  for  his  recent  disasters,  while  his  forces  could  be  sus- 
tained with  the  yearly  harvests  of  Hellas.*    Silenced  by  this  re- 

^  Herod,  riii.  108.     Euzybiades      under  permanent  inyadon  reftise  to 
must  have  been  aware  that  this  was      till  or  sow  their  ground, 
impracticable.      Nationa    soffering 
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joinder,  if  not  eoayinced,  Themistokles  made  a  yirtue  of  neoeflsitj, 
and  repeating  to  his  countrymen  the  advice  of  Eurybiades  besought 
them  to  turn  their  minds  to  the  more  pressing  need  of  rebuilding 
their  houses  and  sowing  the  seed  for  the  next  harvest.^  As  to 
Xerxes  he  took  up  the  strictly  religious  ground.  The  invader  was 
an  impioufl  man  who  by  his  pride  had  wearied  out  the  patience  of 
the  gods  and  provoked  tiieir  utmost  wrath  by  the  pro&nalion  and 
the  burning  of  their  shrines ;  and  his  punishment  had  been  inflicted 
not  by  the  Athenians  but  by  the  gods  and  heroes.  Having  given 
this  counsel,  he  dispatched  Sikinnos  on  a  second  embassy :  but  this 
time  his  message  was  addressed  to  Xerxes,  not  to  his  generals.  It 
informed  him  briefly  that  the  Greeks  had  wished  to  pursue  his 
fleet  and  break  up  the  bridge  at  the  Hellespont,  but  that  Themi- 
stokles had  turned  them  from  thdr  purpose  and  insured  to  the 
tyrant,  if  he  wished  to  go  home,  a  peaceM  and  leisurely  retreat. 
The  historian  so  &r  anticipates  the  future  history  of  the  great 
Athenian  leader  as  to  ascribe  both  his  counsel  to  his  countrymen 
and  his  message  to  Xerxes  to  a  deliberate  design  of  establishing  a 
title  to  the  favour  of  the  Persian  Mag,  if  the  need  of  so  doing 
abould  at  any  time  arise.* 

A  fdw  days  later  Mardonios  chose  out  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
the  forces  with  which  he  had  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Here 
with  an  equal  number  of  Persians  and  Medee  and  The  flight  of 
with  the  Sakian,  Baktrian,  and  Indian  troops,  he  took  XeExet. 
up  hiB  quarteis  for  the  winter,  while  Xraxea  hurried  onwards. 
But  before  they  parted  not  to  meet  again,  a  messenger  from  Sparta 
had  come  to  Ind  the  Mag  of  the  Medee  stand  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  Leonidas  and  make  atonement  for  that  crime.    'The 

1  Whatever  ebe  he  may  have  said,  been  the  ruin  of  his  fleet.    We  are 

it  IB  dear  that  he  could  not  have  not,  then,  justified  even  in  saving 

iiiged  this  dnt^  upon  them  at  a  time  that  the  second  message  would  have 

-wheiD.  the  Persian  army  was  still  in  the  efiect  of  hurrying  nia  flight.    If 

Attica,  and  when  as  yet  he  had  no  he  gave  any  heed  to  his  words  at  all, 

reason  to  suppose  that  the  invaders  he  trould  assniedlv  interpret  them 

had  any  intention  of  qaittin£  it  by  contraries,  for  the  memory  of  his 

>  So  far  as  it  affBcts  the  character  first  deadly  wrong  would  be  fixed 

of  Themistokles,  thia  charge  cannot  in  his  mind  with  a  stren^  which 

be  examined  here.    But  human  ni^  no  lapse  of  time  could  weaken.    The 

tore  is  mudi  the  same  in  all  ages ;  message  in  truth  is  as  superfloons 

and  the  degree  of  faith  which  Xorxes  as  the  stratagems  of  Histiaios.    The 

would  be  hkely  to  put  in  this  second  tyrant  had  set  his  face  like  a  flint 

message  mav  be  measured  bv  the  against  any  farther  soioam  in  Eu- 

caution  of  the  child  who  has  leamt  rope ;  and  although  this  could  not 

to  dread  the  fire  by  being  burnt  at  the  moment  be  known  to  Themi- 

The  stupidest  savage  is  not  likely  to  stokles,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the 

be  trapi^  twioe  in  the  same  snare  idea  of  cutting  off  ms  retreat  at  the 

by  the  same  man  ;  and  for  Xeixea  it  Hellespont  could  not  so  much  as 

is  enough  to  say  that  hehadalready  cross  his  mind,  so  long  as  the  Per- 

acted  upon  one  messace  from  The-  sian  host  lay  incamped  upon  Hel- 

adstoUesy  and  that  the  lesolt  had  lenie  aoiU 
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Atonement  shall  be  made  hy  Mardonios/  answered  Xerxes  witli  a 
langh^  pointing  to  the  general  by  his  aide ;  and  the  Spartan  taking 
him  at  his  word  went  his  way.  The  tale  might  be  dismissed  as 
theatrical  brayado,  if  it  be  not  regarded,  rather,  as  springing  from 
the  religious  sentiment  which  imparted  to  the  narrative  of  the 
whole  war  a  strictly  epical  character.  Whateyer  may  have  been 
his  losses  by  sea,  his  land-forces  remained  as  formidable  as  ever : 
but  the  lord  of  this  mighty  host  must  be  told  that  he  is  a  criminal, 
and  that  the  price  of  his  crime  must  be  paid.  The  summons  of  the 
Spartans  is  followed  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  utter  misery.  For 
five-and-forty  days,  we  are  told,  the  forces  or  rather  the  hordes 
Tejected  by  Mardonios  struggled  onwards  over  their  road  to  the 
Hellespont,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  fiEdling  as  they  went 
from  hunger,  thirst,  disease,  and  cold.  A  few  might  live  on  the 
harvests  of  the  lands  through  which  they  passed:  but  the  vast 
crowds  for  which  these  lands  could  afford  no  sustenance  were 
driven  to  feed  on  grass  or  the  leaves  and  berk  of  trees.  Diaeaae 
came  quickly  in  the  track  of  famine ;  and  in  Thessaly  as  well  as 
in  Makedonia  Xerxes  was  constrained  to  intrust  the  sick  whom  he 
left  behind  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  natives.  Humiliation 
followed  on  humiliation.  The  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus,  which  he 
had  left  in  the  Faionian  Siris,  was  now  not  forthcoming;  and 
when  he  reached  the  Hellespont  just  eight  months  after  he  had 
crossed  over  it  to  Sestos,  the  bridge  over  which  he  had  passed  in 
the  plenitude  of  luxury  and  pride  had  been  shattered  by  storms 
and  rendered  useless.  Boats  conveyed  across  the  strait  the  lord  of 
all  Asia  with  the  scanty  remnant  of  his  guards  and  followers :  but 
the  sudden  change  from  starvation  to  plenty  was  not  less  deadly 
than  the  worst  of  the  evils  against  which  they  had  thus  far  had  to 
struggle,  and  the  multitude  so  fearfully  thinned  in  Europe  dwindled 
more  rapdly  away.  Such,  in  the  belief  of  Herodotos,  was  the 
true  story  of  the  retreat  of  Xerxes:  but  he  mentions  anoHier 
account  which  asserted  that,  having  reached  Eion  on  the  Stiymon, . 
he  left  Hydames  in  charge  of  his  army  and  embariced  with  his 
bodyguard  on  board  a  Phenician  ship.  The  vessel  was  soon  over- 
taken by  a  heavy  storm ;  and  the  Mng  in  dismay  asked  the  pilot  if 
there  was  any  hope  of  safety.  ^  None/  was  the  answer, '  unless 
we  can  ease  the  ship  of  the  crowd  within  it.'  Xerxes  turned  to 
his  Persians,  telling  ikem  simply  that  his  life  depended  on  them. 
In  an  instant  they  had  done  obeisance  and  leaped  into  the  sea ; 
and  the  ship  thus  lightened  reached  Asia  in  safety.  On  landing, 
Xerxes  gave  the  pilot  a  golden  crown  for  saving  the  king's  life  and 
then  cut  off  lus  head  for  losing  the  Hvee  of  his  men.  This  story 
Herodotos  without  hesitation  rejects  on  the  ground  that,  even  if 
the  pilot  had  so  spoken^  Xezxes  would  assuredly  have  sent  his 
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PefisiaiiB  down  finom  the  deck  into  the  body  of  the  ship  and  cast 
out  into  the  sea  a  number  of  Phenician  sailoTS  equal  to  that  of  the 
Feirians.  Nor  could  he  bring  hinuelf  to  belieTe  the  story  of  the 
men  of  Abdera  that  Xerxes  there  loosed  his  girdle  for  tlie  first 
'time  since  he  left  Athens,  as  thinlriTig  himself  at  last  in  safety, 
although  he  regards  the  fact  of  his  rewarding  their  hospitality 
inth  a  golden  dagger  and  turban  as  conclusiye  proof  that  he  had 
not  embarfced  at  Eion.  With  equal  decision  probably  he  rejected, 
&r  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he  had  not  heard,  the  maryellous 
stoiy  of  the  crossing  of  the  Stiymon  as  related  by  iEschylos  in  Ids 
drama  of  the  Persians.  A  frost  unusual  for  the  season  of  the 
year^  had  frozen  firmly  the  whole  surfeoe  of  a  ri^er  nearly  two 
hundred  yards  in  width;  and  on  this  froztm  surfiice  the  army 
•cioeaed  in  safety  until  the  heat  of 'the  sun  thawed  the  ice  and  the 
crowds  were  plunged  between  the  shattered  masses  into  the  water. 
Ice  capable  of  bearing  tens  of  thousands  for  even  two  or  three 
liours  must  be  at  least  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  uniform  thick- 
ness :  and  the  formation  of  such  ice  in  a  single  night  in  the  latitude 
and  climate  of  the  mouth  of  the  Stiymon  is  an  impossibility.  The 
stozy  is  simply  the  growth  of  the  religious  conviction  that  Zeus 
himself  fought  against  Xerxes  as  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera.  It  implies  further  that  the  Persians  were  hurrying 
away  in  frantic  haste  from  an  enemy  almost  at  their  heels :  but 
theie  was,  in  fiict,  no  pursuit,  and  for  many  years  later  Eion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  and 
was  wrested  from  them  only  after  a  severe  struggle  by  Eimon. 

If  the  account  given  by  iEschylos  is  obviously  impossible, 
there  are  difficulties  fully  as  great  in  following  the  story  of  Heio- 
dotos.  If  we  take  his  numbers  as  furnishing  even  a  Oeneniom- 
relative  proportion,  Xerxes  must  have  led  back  from  ^^^^^^ 
Athena  a  larger  army  than  that  which  he  left  behind  tiv«. 
him  with  Maidonios.  Yet  his  numbers  were  so  far  lessened  that 
great  suspicion  is  thrown  on  the  tale  of  utter  starvation  and  misery 
which  his  people  are  said  to  have  endured  from  the  time  that  he 
entered  Makedonia.  On  his  former  march  from  Doriskos  westward 
his  men  were  fed,  we  are  told,  from  the  accumulated  stores  of  three 
years  as  w^  as  from  the  forced  or  voluntary  contributions  of  the 

made  Its  escape  from  Salamis ;  and 
he  adds, 


1  X***^"*  Smpw.  496.  If  we  follow 
the  chronology  of  Herodotos,  this 
eoold  not  have  been  later  than  No- 
vember; bat  the  poet  may  be  allowed 
a  wider  liceniie,  and  seemingly  he 
places  ibis  faicident  after  the  battle 
of  PUtaiaL  The  ezpnssioa  that 
almost  the  whole  army  was  destroyed 
in  Bo&otia  can  scarcely  refer  to  any 
•other  event.    The  fleet,  be  aays,  had 


OToarbf  8*&  Xotirbf  iy  n  Bom»tj*v  x^^ 
luMAirrD.     488. 

Compare  also  line  187.  Bat  the  fact, 
as  he  relates  it,  would  be  impossible, 
to  whatever  season  of  the  year  it  may 
be  assigned,  even  in  places  twenty 
degrees  farther  north. 
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inh&lutaatB.    Of  these  Boagazines  the  story  of  the  retreat  in  Hero- 
dotos  Bays  nothing ;  nor  are  we'  told  that  their  contents  were  all 
consumed  on  the  march  into  Greece.    Yet  Xerxes^  as  he  journeyed 
westwards^  unquestionably  contemplated  a  speedy  return  to  his 
own  land,  and  had  his  dreams  of  leading  hack  a  long  line  of 
Athenian  and  Spartan  slaTes  in  addition  to  the  hosts  which  he  was 
driving  on  to  conquest.    His  need  of  food  would  be  increased  by 
the  measure  of  his  success ;  and  his  care  to  preserve  and  to  extend 
these  stores  would  be  stimulated  by  his  hopes  of  immediate  victory. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of  his  attendants 
would  be  the  ease  of  maintaining  them  from  these  unexhausted  or 
replenished  magazines.    Yet|  as  though  submitting  to  an  ordinary 
neoessity,  he  leaves  his  army  to  subsist  by  plunder  or  to  die  by 
famine,  in  a  land  where,  as  it  would  seem,  not  a  single  aim  was 
raised  against  him  in  spite  of  all  this  robbery  and  pillage,  and 
where  we  are  told  that  he  left  his  sick  in  the  cities  through  wliich 
he  passed,  not  without  confidence  in  the  kindly  feeling  of  the 
inhabitantB.    Stilly  with  this  friendliness  or  at  least  neutrality  of 
the  people^  perplexing  though  it  be,  his  passage  is  more  disastrous 
than  that  of  Artabazos  who^  as  we  shall  see,  fought  his  way  after 
the  battle  of  Plataiai  through  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Thrakian 
highlands.    The  story  of  Herodotoe  would  give  some  countenance 
to  the  Makedonian  boast,  of  which  probably  he  never  heard,  that 
they  had  slaughtered  and  almost  cut  off  ihe  whole  army  in  its 
flight ;  and  unless  we  assume  some  great  hostUity  whether  of  Make- 
donians  or  Thrakians,  as  accounting  for  the  scanty  numbers  with 
which  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  reached  the  Hellespont,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  had  brought  with  him  into 
Europe  not  many  more  troops  than  those  which  he  left  imder  the 
command  of  Maidonios,  and  that  he  journeyed  from  Thessaly  only 
with  a  moderate  bodyguard.    We  have,  however,  the  distinct 
assertion  that  he  was  attended  as  &r  as  the  Hellespont  by  60,000 
men  conmianded  by  Artabaasos,  whose  conduct  after  the  fight  at 
Plataiai  won  for  him  a  high  reputation  for  decision  and  adroitneas.^ 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  change  which  comes  over 
the  sprit  of  ihe  narrative  as  soon  as  Xerxes  is  safely  restored  to 
the  luxurious  tyranny  of  his  own  land  tends  more  than  anything 
else  to  call  into  question  Ihe  tale  of  misery  and  ruin  which  precedes 
it    From  the  moment  that  Artabazos  has  dismissed  his  master 
he  appears,  as  a  man  well  able  to  hold  his  ground  against  all 
efforts  of  his  enemies  without  calling  on  his  troops  to  undeigo  any 
special  privations.    We  hear  no  more  of  famine  or  diBease,  of  men 
plucking  grass  and  roots  and  then  lying  down  to  die.    Instead  of 

>  Herod.  viiL  126. 
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this,  we  find  him  deliberately  resolying  to  remain  in  Makedonia, 
unlil  the  return  of  spring  should  allow  Maidonios  to  move  his 
azmy  in  Boiotia.  So  completely  is  he  master  of  his  position  and 
his  movements  that  he  detennines  to  attack  the  Qreek  colonies 
which  had  dared  to  reyoit  after  the  king  had  passed  them  on  his 
retreat  and  when  they  had  heard  of  the  hurried  departure  of  the 
fleet  from  Salamis.  In  truth^  the  real  source  of  weakness  was 
gone  with  Xerxes :  and  thus  Axtahazos  had  no  hesitation  in  laying 
siege  to  Olynthos  and  no  compunction  in  slaughtering  its  inhabit- 
ants when  iit  fell  and  in  handing  the  place  oyer  to  the  OhaUddians 
of  Tordne.^  His  next  step  was  not  tiiat  of  a  leader  who,  alarmed 
for  his  own  safety  or  for  that  of  his  men,  was  anxious  to  fall  bock 
upon  the  main  army.  From  Olynthos  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Potidaia.  During  his  nege  of  three  months  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  hope  that  Timoxenos  the  Skionaian  general  might  succeed  in 
betraying  the  town,  as  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do.  But  the 
correspcmdence  whidi  by  means  of  letters  twined  round  arrows  he 
had  canied  on  with  Timoxenos  was  discoyered ;  and  he  was  glad 
to  ayail  himself  of  an  extraordinary  ebbiBg  of  the  sea  to  march 
across  the  ground  which  the  waters  had  thus  left  bare  between  his 
campii^place  and  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  before  they  could 
reach  the  other  side  the  sea  came  back  with  a  flow  as  astonishing 
as  its  ebb,  and  all  who  could  not  swim  were  drowned,  while  those 
who  escaped  by  swimming  were  slaughtered  by  the  Potidaians 
who  came  in  boats  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction.  Of  the 
extent  of  his  loss  by  this  disaster  we  are  not  informed :  but  as  we 
find  him  after  the  batde  of  Plataiai  with  40,000  men  still  under 
his  command,*  we  must  suppose  that  these  were  a  portion  of  the 
60,000  who  escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont,  and  that  20,000 
represent  the  losses  sustained  in  the  siege  of  Potidaia  and  perhaps  in 
the  &tal  fight  which  destroyed  the  army  of  Mardonios.  This  loss 
can  scarcely  be  considered  out  of  proportion  with  the  greatness  of 
his  efforts  and  of  his  disasters.  But  the  history  of  Artabazos  is, 
in  truth,  condusiye  evidence  that,  howeyer  intense  may  have  been 
the  hatred  of  the  natiye  tribes  for  their  Asiatic  inyaders,  they  were 
unable  to  place  any  serious  hindrance  in  his  path,  and  that  though 
the  Persiaiis  may  not  haye  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  Sousa,  they 
were  not  reduced  to  the  hard  lot  of  an  Arabian  caravan  in  lack  of 
food  and  water.  Whateyer  wretchecbiees  the  tyrant  underwent 
was  a  wretchedness  of  his  own  causing ;  and  probably  not  eyen  the 
ignominy  of  his  retreat  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  sensual 
enjoyments. 

The  all^;ed  operations  of  the  Greek  fleet  after  the  battie  of 

t  Herod.  Yin.  127  «  ib.  iz.  66. 
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Salamifl  aeem  to  ahow  that  the  aim  of  the  commanders  was  not  to 
dissipate  their  strength  by  expeditions  to  the  Hellespont  (whichf 
Siege  of  however,  they  refused  to  undertake  solely  on  the  score 

^fom^^  of  their  inutility)  but  to  repair  their  losses  whether  by 
tedenttes.  the  forced  or  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Hellenic 
cities.  Themistokles  was  acting  as  spokesman  for  the  Qieeks 
generally,  when  he  told  the  Andnans  that  the  Athenians  had  come 
to  them  itkider  the  guidance  of  two  very  mighty  deities^  Faith  and 
Necessity,  and  therefore  pay  they  must.  The  rejoinder  of  the 
Andrians  that  they  likewise  had  two  deities,  Poverty  and  Help- 
lessness, which  would  never  leave  their  island  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  pay  anything,  was  followed  by  a  blockade. 
The  result  verified  the  prediction  of  the  Andrians  that  the  power 
of  Athens  could  never  exceed  their  ovm  impotence;  and  the 
Greeks,  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  ravaged  the  lands  of 
Karystos  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Euboia  and  then  sailed 
back  to  Salamis.  This  fact,  if  it  took  place,  sufficiently  refutes  the 
story  that  Themistokles  had  already  extorted  laige  sums  from  the 
Karystians  and  Parians  under  the  pledge,  it  must  be  assumed,  that 
he  would  hold  them  scathless  in  person  and  property ;  but  we  are 
told  further  that  while  the  siege  of  Andros  was  still  being  carried 
on,  Themistokles  by  threatening  the  other  isknds  with  summary 
measures  in  case  of  refnsal  collected  huge  sums  of  money  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other  leaders  and  retained  them  for  himself.^ 
The  charge  is  incredible.  Themistokles  and  the  agents  of  his  ex- 
tortions might  keep  the  secret :  but  there  was  nothing  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  his  victims,  and  Athens  was  not  so  popular  with  the 
confederates  as  to  make  them  deaf  to  charges  which  accused 
Themistokles  of  crippling  the  resources  of  the  allies  for  his  own 
personal  advantage. 

The  work  of  a  memorable  year  was  now  ended.  It  only  remained 
to  dedicate  to  the  gods  the  thank-ofierings  due  to  them  for  th«r 
Bifltribution  guardianship  and  active  aid,  and  to  distribute  tiie 
-li?!JI*S]J  rewards  and  honours  which  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
Greeks.  federates  might  deserve.    Their  first  act  was  to  ocm- 

secrate  three  Phenician  ^ps,  one  to  the  honour  of  Aias  at  Salamis, 
another  at  Sounion,  and  the  third,  which  Herbdotoe^  himself  had 
seen,  at  the  isthmus.    At  the  isthmus  the  question  of  peisooal 


^  Peitho,  which  is  et^nnologically 
the  English /at//i,  is  here  the  power 
which  produces  obedience  or  trust. 
The  refasal  of  the  Andrians  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expoises  of  the  war 
was  regarded,  we  are  told,  as.  so 
serious  an  offence  against  the  welfare 
of  Hellas  that  the  oonf^erates  be- 


sieged it  with  the  deliberate  design 
of  destro3dng  the  city  alt(M;ether. 
The  furdier  charge  of  Medina, 
Herod,  viii.  112,  would  probably 
have  been  condoned,  if  toe  mon^ 
had  been  paid. 

«  Herod,  viu.  112 
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merit  in  the  war  was  decided,  it  is  said,  by  the  written  votes  of 
the  generals,  each  of  whom  claimed  the  first  place  for  himself, 
while  most  of  them  (Plutarch  says,  all)  assigned  the  second  to 
Themistokles.  But  the  incredibly  silly  vanity  which  thus  deprived 
the  Athenian  general  of  his  formal  pre-eminence  in  no  way  lessened 
his  glory  or  interfered  with  the  honours  paid  to  him.  If  an  olive- 
crown  was  given  to  Eurybiades  as  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
same  prize  was  bestowed  on  Themistokles  expressly  for  his  un- 
paralleled wisdom  and  dexterity.  The  most  beautiful  chariot  in 
Sparta,  the  gift  of  the  citizens,  conveyed  him  from  that  city, 
three  bundred  chosen  Spartiatai  being  his  escort  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  Tegea.  No  other  man,  it  is  said,  ever  received  such 
honours  from  the  Spartans.  So  ended  the  triumph  of  the  confede- 
rates for  that  victory  in  which  the  names  of  Aigina  and  Athens 
were  associated  in  pre-eminent  lustre. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  BATTLES  OF  PLATAIAI  AND  HTKAX^. 

The  winter  which  followed  the  defeat  at  Salamis  was  spent  by  the 
Ferrian  fleet  at  the  Aiolic  KymS  on  the  Elaiatic  gulf,  about  ten 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  ill-fated  city  of  Phokaia.  Early    Movements 
in  the  sfsring  it  moved  forwards  as  fiir  as  Samos  under    Jod'i^Sa? 
the  oommand  of  Mardontes  and  Aitayntes.    There    fleets. 
was  no  intention  of  renewing  the  struggle  in  the  waters  of  Western 
Hellas.     Their  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  the  repression  of 
revolt  in  Asiatic  Ionia,  if  the  people  who  had,  as  it  was  said,  shown 
so  much  zeid  in  behalf  of  the  king  at  Salamis  should  be  disposed 
to  renew^  the  trcnible  which  they  had  given  in  the  days  of  AristaF- 
gons.    Of  any  attack  from  the  fleet  of  the  Western  Greeks  they 
had  no  fear.    Any  such  danger  had  in  their  belief  passed  away 
when  their  enemies  gave  up  the  idea  of  pursuing  them  from 
SalamiB;  and  they  believed  further  that  by  land  Mardonios  would 
fiucoeed  in  taking  ample  vengeance  for  the  mishaps  of  the  Persian 
navy.*    The  Qreek  fleet  at  the  same  time  assembled 
at  Aigina,  110  ships  in  all, — ^the  Athenians  under 
Xanthippoe,  and  ike  Peloponnesians  under  Leotychides.    They 
had  scarcely  taken  up  their  station  ofif  the  island,  when  an  embassy 

1  Herod,  viii.  180. 
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came  from  Chios  praying  them  to  hasten  at  once  to  the  help  of  the 
lonians.  The  confederates  in  compliance  with  their  request  sailed 
as  iar  as  DeloS;  beyond  which  they  resolutely  refused  to  advance. 
The  waters  wMch  stretched  away  to  the  east  were  in  their  eyes, 
we  are  told,  swarming  with  Persian  or  Phenician  cruisers ;  and 
Samoe  appeared  to  them  as  distant  as  the  pillars  of  Herakles  and 
the  gates  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Bespecting  this  singular  state- 
ment something  has  been  said  already:^  it  is  imnecessary  to  say 
more  here  than  that  when,  a  few  montiis  earlier,  these  hostile  ships 
were  in  the  waters  to  the  west  of  Delos,  no  such  fears  were  ex- 
pressed, if  the  story  be  true  that  Themistokles  proposed  an  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  the  retreating  Persians  as  far  as  the  Hellespont 
and  that  the  proposal  was  rejected  only  as  being  impolitic.  It  i» 
impossible  that  the  history  of  fifteen  years  should  obliterate  the 
associations  and  traditions  of  age«,  or  that  a  state  of  feeling  should 
have  sprung  up  six  months  after  the  %ht  of  Salamis  wMch  was 
not  in  existence  when  Xerxes  sent  away  his  fleet  to  guard  tho 
bridge  over  the  Hellespont. 

The  occupation  of  Mardonios  in  his  Thessalian  winter-quarters 
consisted  chiefly  of  attempts  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Greek 
Often  of  ai.  states  towards  himself  and  his  master.  The  infoima- 
iianoe  made  tion  which  he  received  probably  encouraged  him  to 
nioe  to  tba  make  the  greater  yenture  which  betrayed  a  significant 
Athenians.  change  in  Persian  policy.  Mardonios  had  learnt  that 
the  aid  of  Thessalians  and  Boiotians  was  as  nothing  in  compaiison 
of  the  adyantage  which  he  would  gain  by  an  alliance  with  Athens: 
nor  could  he  have  failed  to  ascertain  that,  if  the  decision  had  lested 
with  the  Athenians,  the  dedsiye  struggle  between  the  two  fleets 
would  have  been  at  Artemision,  not  at  Salamis.  It  was  Athens 
therefore  which  stood  in  the  way ;  and  until  this  hindrance  should 
be  removed,  tribute,  the  true  end  of  Persian  conquest,  would  never 
flow  from  Western  HeUas  into  the  treasuries  of  Sousa.  It  was 
worth  while  then  to  sacriflce  much  to  turn  a  people  so  resolute 
from  an  enemy  into  a  friend ;  and  if  the  proposal  ascribed  to 
Mardonios  was  really  made,  the  sacrifice  which  he  professed  him- 
self ready  to  make  must  have  cost  his  master,  if  not  himself,  no 
slight  struggle.  Nor  was  it  a  scanty  recognition  of  Athenian 
<j:reatne6s  when  the  Makedonian  chief  Alexandroe  came  to  tell 
them  that  the  great  king  was  vdlling  not  merely  to  foigive  all 
their  sins  against  him  if  they  would  become  not  his  servants  but 
his  friends,  but  to  bestow  upon  them  in  addition  to  their  own 
land  any  territory  which  they  might  choose  for  independent  oc- 
cupation and,  further,  to  rebidld  all  the  temples  which  bis  followers 
had  burnt 

^  See  note  1,  p.  168. 
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The  tidings  of  this  change  in  Persian  policy  had  reached  Sparta 
and  awakened  there  the  liveliest  alarm.    The  counter-proposal 
T^hich  thej  made  through  amhassadors  hurriedly  sent 
fras  that  they  would  maintain  the  households  of  the    the  Spartans 
Athenians  as  long  as  the  war  should  last,  if  only  they    ***  Athena. 
would  hold  out  stoutly  against  Mardonios.    The  alleged  reply  of 
the  Athenians  to^both  their  suitors  is  marked  by  that  real  d^nity 
which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  thoroughly  disinterested 
motives.    Whether  it  has  been  handed  down  as  ft  was  uttered;  or 
not;  we  can  well  understand  the  glow  of  pride  with  which  the 
Athenians  of  a  later  day  recalled  these  utterances  of  exalted 
patriotism.    To  Alexandros  they  said;  '  We  know  that  the  anny 
of  the  Medes  is  much  larger  than  ours;  and  there  is  no  need  to 
cast  this  in  our  teeth :  but  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  we  will  beat 
them  off  with  all  our  might    And  now  tell  Mardonios  what  we 
Bay; ''  As  long  as  the  sun  shall  keep  the  same  path  in  the  heayen, 
we  will  never  make  peace  with  Xerxes :  but  we  will  &ce  him, 
trusting  in  the  help  of  gods  and  heroeS;  whom  he  has  insulted  by 
bormng  their  homes  and  shrines." '    Then  turning  to  the  Spartans 
they  said;  'It  was  perhaps  natural  that  you  ^ould  dread  om' 
making  peace  with  the  barbarian;  but  you  know  little  of  the 
mind  of  the  Athenians;  for  not  all  the  gold  throughout  all  the 
wrorld  could  tempt  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  Medes  and  help  to 
inslave  Hellas.    Even  if  we  were  willing  to  do  sO;  there  are  many 
things  to  hinder  uS;  and  chiefly  the  shrines  and  dwellings  of  the 
gods  which  they  have  burnt  and  thrown  down.    Yet  more,  the 
whole  Hellenic  race  is  of  the  same  blood  and  speech  with  us ;  wo 
share  in  oonunon  the  temples  of  our  gods;  we  have  the  same 
saciifloee  and  the  same  way  of  life;  and  these  the  Athenians  can 
never  betray.    Be  assured  now,  if  you  knew  it  not  before,  that  so 
long  as  but  one  Athenian  shall  remain;  we  will  never  make  any 
covenant  with  Xerxes.    For  your  goodwill  to  us  we  thank  you : 
hut  we  win  struggle  on  as  weU  as  we  can  without  giving  you 
tremble.    All  that  we  pray  you  to  do  is  to  send  out  your  army 
with  all  speed;  for  assuredly  the  barbarian  will  soon  be  in  our  land, 
when  he  learns  that  we  will  not  do  as  he  would  have  us ;  and  we 
ought  to  meet  him  in  Boiotia  before  he  can  advance  as  far  as 
Attica.' 

Beautifnl;  however;  though  these  words  may  he,  yet  either 
they  were  put  together  at  a  later  day;  or  the  sequel  of  the 
narrative'  has  been  falsified.      At  the  time  of  the    Re-ooonpa- 
embassy  to  Athens  the  Isthmian  wall  remained  un-    ^^^  w^ 
finished;  as  it  had    been  when  Xerxes  bega^    his    Hardonioe. 
homeward  journey :  but  the  pledges  which  they  had  received  of 
Athenian  stedfastness  encouraged   them  to  the  most  strenuoua 
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efforts  for  its  immediate  completion.  With  its  completioii  caiu^ 
back  seemingly  tlie  old  indifference ;  and  the  Persians  were  again 
in  Attica  before  a  single  Spartan  troop  bad  advanced  beyond  the 
isthmus.  Nay  more,  no  sooner  bad  the  wall  been  finished,  than. 
Eleombrotos  led  the  Spartan  aimy  hurriedly  back  to  Sparta^ 
because  an  eclipse  of  tibe  sun  had  taken  place.  On  his  death, 
which  happened  ahnost  immediately  after,  his  son  Pausanias  waa 
appointed  general,  and  guardian  of  his  cousin  Pleistarchos  the 
young  son  of  Leonidas.  Taken  altogether,  things  looked  better  for 
Mardonios  than  ever  they  had  looked  for  Xerxes.  He  was  at  th& 
head  of  a  more  compact  and  manageable  army ;  and  his  Hellenic 
allies  seemed  to  be  stiired  by  redoubled  zeal  in  his  cause.^  But 
Mardonios,  as  Herodotos  believed,  was  feverishly  anxious  to  re- 
possess himself  of  Athens,  partly  because  he  was  suffering  from, 
divinely  inflicted  finenzy,  and  partly  because  he  wished  to  send  th& 
tidings  of  his  own  glorification  to  Sousa.  His  caution  in  avoiding" 
acts  of  violence  on  retaking  the  city  sufficiently  disproves  these 
Inferences.  Mardonios  was  as  steadily  intent  on  vnnning  over  the 
Athenians  as  Xerxes  had  been  on  punishing  them.  There  was  yet 
the  chance  that  their  stubborn  vrill  might  give  way  when  they  saw 
their  soil  again  trodden  by  invading  armies,  while  the  care  of  the 
general  in  protecting  their  city  might  justify  them  in  trusting  to 
any  covenant  which  they  might  make  with  him.  To  carry  out  this 
plan  he  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  Once  more  the  Athenians 
conveyed  their  fiunilies  and  household  goods  to  SftlRmig  •  and  ten 
months  after  the  capture  of  the  Akropolis  by  Xerxes  Mardonios 
entered  a  silent  and  desolate  city.  Still  hoping  that  his  scheme 
might  succeed,  he  dispatched  a  Hellespontian  named  Mouiychides 
to  Salamis  with  the  same  terms  which  he  had  already  offered 
through  Alexandres.  The  terms  were  rejected :  but  the  Athenian 
peq>le  at  once  informed  the  Peloponnesians  that,  unless  they 
received  immediate  aid,  they  must  devise  some  means  of  escape 
from  their  present  troubles.  That  these  words  indicate  submission 
to  Perna,  is  patent  from  the  speech  which  at  this  point  the 
historian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian,  Plataian,  and 
Megarian  ambassadors  at  Sparta.  Here  we  have  a  recapitulation 
of  tiie  terms  offered  by  Mardonios :  but  this  is  no  longer  followed 
by  the  impassioned  declaration  that  the  sun  should  fall  from 
heaven  sooner  than  Athens  would  submit  to  the  enemy  and  that, 
if  but  one  Athenian  survived,  that  Athenian  would  rather  die 
than  make  any  paction  vrith  the  tyrant.    Instead  of  this,'we  have 

^  Snch  B  fact  as  this  ahows  how  impossibility  for  a  Spartan  leader, 

little  reliance  Is  to  be  placed  on  the  Herod,  ix.  fO. 

'worda  which,  put  into  the  mouth  of  *  Herod,  ix.  1. 
Leonidaa,  rcpreaent  retreat   as   an 
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the  tnoquil  declaTation  that  they  heartily  desire  the  wel&re  of 
Hellas^  and  that  they  will  make  no  paction  with  the  enemy,  if* 
they  can  avoid  the  so  doing.    The  speech  is  a  wretched  hallos 
after  the  lofty  protestations  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  the  Mace- 
donian chieffcainy  and  the  two  traditions  exclude  each  other. 

The  reproaches  of  the  Athenians,  so  the  story  runs,  fell  for  the 
present  on  deaf  ears.  The  Lakedaimonians  were  keeping  the  feast 
of  the  Hyakinthian  ApoUon;  and  exactness  of  re-  Harohoftho 
ligious  ceremonial  was  to  them  of  greater  moment  Spartans 
than  resistance  to  the  harharian.  They  could  also  mniaBfrom 
comfort  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  Isth-  Sporta. 
mian  wall  had  all  but  received  its  coping  stones  and  battlements. 
They  could  afford  therefore  to  put  off  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
by  specious  excuses  ftom  day  to  day )  and  they  succeeded  in  so 
puttiug  them  off  for  ten  days  until 'Ohileos  of  Tegea,  hearing  firom 
the  ephors  the  substance  of  the  Athenian  demands,  assured  them 
that  their  wall  would  be  of  very  little  use,  if  by  virtue  of  any 
covenant  made  with  Mardonios  the  Athenian  fleet  should  oo- 
opemte  with  the  Persian  land-anny.  As  if  this  very  obvious 
remark  came  with  the  merit  of  absolute  novelty,  the  ephors,  we 
are  told,  took  the  words  of  Chileos  seriously  to  heart,  and  on  that 
very  night  dispatched  from  Sparta  five  thousand  hoplites  under 
Pausanias,  son  of  Eleombrotos,  each  hoplito  being  attended  by 
seven  helots — ^in  other  words,  a  force  amounting  to  40,000  men. 
Early  the  following  morning  the  ambassadors  of  tiiie  extra-Pelopon- 
nesian  dties  inforxned  the  ephors  in  few  words  that  they  were  &ee 
to  remain  at  home  and  keep  festival  to  their  hearts'  content,  but 
that  the  Athenians  would  at  once  make  with  the  Persians  the  best 
terms  which  could  now  be  obtained.  *  They  are  gone,'  replied  the 
ephors,  ^and  are  already  in  the  Orestoion  on  their  march  to  meet  the 
Btnogers.'  'Who  are  gone,  and  who  are  the  strangers?'  asked 
the  Athenians  in  reply  to  these  mysterious  tidings.  '  Our  Spartans 
have  gone  with  their  helots,'  they  answered,  'forty  thousand  men 
in  all,  and  the  strangers  are  the  Persians.'  In  uttor  amazement 
the  ambassadors  hastened  away,  accompanied  by  5,000  picked 
hoplites  firom  the  Lakedaimonian  Perioikoi. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  mystery  is  found  in  the  simple 
statement  that  the  Argives  were  under  a  promise  to  Mardonios  to 
prevent  by  force,  if  force  should  be  necessary,  the    Faction  of 
departure  of  any  Spartan  army  from  the  Peloponnesos.^    ^th^^ 
J£  any  part  of  the  narrative  deserve  credit,  it  would    donios. 
be  the  unadorned  and  simple  story  of  the  conduct  of  Mardonios  on 
the  second  invasion  of  Attica.    Feeling  that  with  the  submission 

1  H€rod.  ix.  12. 
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or  the  independent  alliance  of  Athend  his  task  would  he  practi- 
cally done,  he  saw  further  that  the  Athenians  would  be  best  won 
over  if  ilie  pressure  put  upon  them  should  stop  short  of  the  devas- 
tation of  their  country  and  the  burning  of  their  houses.  But  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  preventing  pillage  and  plunder,  if  Attica 
should  be  made  a  battle-field.  Hence  it  became  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him  that  no  Peloponnesian  force  should  be  allowed  to 
advance  beyond  the  Isthmus ;  and  the  pledge  given  by  the  Ajgives 
seemed  to  assiure  him  that  from  this  quarter  there  was  no  danger  to 
be  feared.  That  the  agreement  between  the  Argivee  and  Mar- 
donios  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spartan  ephors,  is  not 
very  surprising.  Argos  had  from  the  first  stood  aloof  in  the 
contest;  and  her  sympathies  were  known  to  be  rather  with  the 
Peisians  than  with  their  opponents.  But  the  knowledge  of  this 
secret  covenant  between  tiie  Argivee  and  the  Peisian  general 
imposed  on  the  ephors  the  need  of  absolute  secrecy  on  their  side  in 
any  military  plans  which  they  might  desire  to  cairy  out,  and  made 
it  scarcely  less  necessary  to  ioep  these  plans  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Athenians  than  to  prevent  their  being  discovered  by  the 
Argives.  If  the  latter  were  under  any  such  pledge,  nothing  but 
secrecy  could  enable  the  Spartans  to  leave  the  Peloponneeos  with- 
out fighting  their  way  through  Argive  territory ;  and  when  owing 
to  this  secrecy  their  plan  succeeded  and  the  Argives  sent  word  to 
Athens  to  say  that  they  had  failed  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
Spartans,  Ms^onios  felt  that  his  own  scheme  had  likewise  become 
hopeless.  At  once  the  whole  land  was  abandoned  to  his  soldiers. 
Athens  was  set  on  fire ;  and  any  walls  and  buildings  which  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  first  invasion  were  dismantled  and 
thrown  down.  He  could  not  afford  to  stay  and  fight  in  a  country 
which  was  ill-suited  for  cavalry  and  from  which  in  case  of  defeat 
he  would  have  to  lead  his  army  through  narrow  and  dangerous 
passes.  The  order  fur  retreat  was  therefore  given ;  and  Maidonios 
in  a  little  while  found  himself  once  again  on  the  plain  of  Thebes. 

The  epical  method  of  Herodotos  is  again  disclosed  as  he 
approaches  the  great  battle  in  which,  according  to  the  promise  of 
Xerxes,  Mardonios  was  to  ^ve  to  the  Spartans  satis- 
AttaRiQoi.  faction  for  the  death  of  Leonidas.  The  pride  and 
479B.O.  arrogance  of  the  Persian  leader  are  strengthened, 
while  the  hopes  of  his  followers  are  represented  as  dying  away. 
But  the  tale  which  tells  how  a  blindness  sent  by  the  gods  was  on 
his  eyes,  while  othen  foresaw  the  ruin,  can  be  given  only  in  the 
words  of  the  historian. 

'  While  the  barbarians  were  working  on  their  fortified  camp, 
Attaginos  the  son  of  Phrynon,  a  Theban,  called  Mardonios,  with 
fifty  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Persians,  to  a  great  banquet 
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-wbicli  he  had  made  ready  in  Thebes.  The  rest  of  this  story  I 
iieaid  from  Thersandros^  a  great  man  among  the  Orchomenians^ 
\irho  told  me  that  he  had  been  invited  to  this  feast  with  fifty  men 
of  the  Thebans  and  that  they  lay  down  to  meat,  not  separately, 
bat  one  Penian  and  one  Theban  together  on  each  couch.  When 
the  feast  was  ended,  as  they  were  dnnking  wine,  the  Persian  who 
lay  on  the  couch  with  him  asked  him  in  the  Greek  language  who  he 
was :  and  when  he  answered  that  he  was  a  man  of  Orchomenos, 
the  Persian  said,  ''Thou  hast  sat  at  the  same  table  and  shared  the 
same  cup  with  me,  and  I  wish  to  leave  thee  a  memorial  of  my 
foresight,  that  thou  mayest  be  able  by  wise  counsel  to  provide  also 
for  tbyseH  Thou  seest  the  Persians  who  are  with  us  at  this 
banquet,  and  the  army  which  we  have  left  encamped  on  the  river^s 
bank.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  of  all  these  but  a  very  few  shall 
remain  alhre.'  As  the  Persian  said  this,  he  wept  bitterly;  and 
Thersandros,  marvelling  at  him,  answered,  ''  Is  it  not  right  that 
Mardonios  should  hear  this  and  the  Persians  who  are  of  weight 
"with  liim  ?  "  But  the  other  replied,  "  O  friend,  that  which  Heaven 
is  bringing  to  pass  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  turn  aside,  for  no 
one  will  believe  though  one  spake  ever  so  truly.  All  this  many  of 
US  Persians  know  well,  but  yet  we  follow,  bound  by  a  strong 
necessity :  and  of  all  the  pains  which  men  may  suffer  the  most 
bateful  and  wretched  is  this,  to  see  the  evils  that  are  coming  and 
Tet  be  unable  to  overcome  them.''  This  story  I  heard  from  Ther- 
sandros himself,  who  also  added  that  he  had  told  the  tale  to  many 
others  before  the  battle  was  fought  in  Plataiai.' 

The  sentiment  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  at  the  banquet 
of  Attaginos  seems  to  be  not  less  distinctively  Greek  than  those 
which  are  uttered  by  the  seven  conspirators  against  ^j^^j 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magians.^  The  expression  of  value  of  the 
any  foreboding  however  slight,  of  any  remark  on  the  ^^'^' 
imcertainty  of  life  as  vague  and  general  as  that  which  is  ascribed 
to  Xerxes  when  he  surveyed  his  fleet  in  its  glory,^  would  im- 
consciously  shape  itself  in  the  mind  of  Thersandros  into  that  moral 
or  religious  form  which  imparts  to  the  tale  its  perpetual  freshness. 
But  if  we  may  Hot,  on  such  testimony,  assume  that  this  antici- 
pation of  utter  ruin  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Persian 
leaders  (and  that  it  oppressed  the  Persians  generally  we  have  no 
•evidence  whatever),  the  anecdote  from  every  other  point  of  view 
becomes  superfluous.  In  the  ethical  conception  of  the  history 
Mardonios  was  already  doomed  from  the  hour  when  Artabanos 
warned  him  that  from  his  westward  journey  there  would  for  him 
be  no  return ; '  and  the  parting  words  of  Xerxes  consecrated  him 

1  See  p.  124.  <  See  p.  166.  '  Herod,  vii.  10. 
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afreeh  as  the  victiin  destined  to  expiate  the  slaughter  of  LeonidaB. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  lemark  of  the  Persian  has  force  or 
meaning,  if  viewed  in  reference  to  the  conduct  or  duty  of  Mar- 
donios.  To  listen  to  vague  presentiments  of  coming  evil  and  in 
obedience  to  such  presentiments  to  break  up  an  army  of  over- 
whehning  strength  and  fully  supplied  with  the  materials  of  war 
would  in  a  general  be  an  impardonable  offence.  If  the  Persian 
who  addressed  Thersandros  had  any  reasons  or  arguments  to 
^drees  to  his  chief,  Mardonios  would  assuredly  be  boimd  to  hear 
uid  weigh  them ;  but  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  story  that  he 
had  none,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Mardonios  to  disregard 
presages  and  fears  which  to  him  must  appear  to  have  no  other 
source  than  a  diseased  and  unmanly  mind. 

The  prophecy  of  the  Persian  at  the  feast  of  Attaginos  is  the 
prelude  to  the  great  fight  which  broke  the  power  of  the  barbarian 
Advance  of  ^7  ^^^  ^  ^®  battle  of  Salamis  had  crushed  his  hopea 
the  oonf ede.  by  sea.  But  the  narratives  of  the  two  battles  stuid 
Boiotia.  by  no  means  on  the  same  level  in  point  of  trustworthi- 

i79  B.C.  QQSB^  Of  ^  engagement  at  Salamis  we  know  practi- 
cally nothing  but  its  issue.  The  story  of  Plataiai,  though  not  less 
graphic  and  vivid  in  details,  not  a  few  of  which  are  suspcious  or 
even  incredible,  brings  before  us  a  series  of  movements  which 
ejcplain  themselves  and  which  seem  to  be  reported  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  From  the  Corinthian  isthmus  the  Spartans  with  their 
Peloponneeian  allies  advanced  to  Eleusis  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  forces  of  the  Athenians  who  had  crossed  over  &om  Salamis, 
and  thence,  cheered  by  favourable  omens,  resumed  their  march 
until  from  the  slopes  of  Kithairon  they  looked  down  on  the  Persian 
camp  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Asopos. 

Here,  then,  on  the  plain  beneath  the  mighty  mass  of  Kithairon, 
Mardonios  witli  his  host,  it  is  said,  of  600,000  men,  awaited  with 
▲ttaokof  impatience  the  attack  which  he  trusted  that  the 
tho^Blan  Greeks,  numbering  in  all  110,000,  would  begin.  If 
dml^f*'^  Persian  boastfulness  exaggerated  his  own  numbers, 
^^^eisiioB.  those  of  his  enemies  were  swollen  not  so  much  from 
carelessness  of  falsehood  as  from  the  desire  that  all  the  states 
which  had  not  Medized  should  be  represented  as  taking  part  in  the 
final  struggle  with  the  servants  of  the  Asiatic  despot.  But  what- 
ever their  numbers  may  have  been  when  Mardonios  threw  the  die 
for  battle,  they  were  less  formidable  when  they  first  incamped  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Kithairon.  Still  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  difr- 
lodging  them  from  their  vantage-ground :  and  on  this  errand  the 
whole  Persian  cavalry  was  dispatched  under  Masistios,  a  leader 
noted  for  his  bravery.  Riding  on  a  golden-bitted  Nisaian  steed 
magnificently  caparisoned,  Masistios  led  his  horsemen  on ;  and  tho 
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nature  of  the  ground  made  their  attack  specially  felt  by  the  M&- 
garians,  who  sent  a  message  to  Pausanias  to  say  that,  imlees  they 
could  be  speedily  supported^  they  must  give  way.  The  rigidity  of 
Spartan  discipline  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Pausanias  issued 
an  order  and  tbat  this  order  was  obeyed ;  but  instead  of  this  wa 
have  the  mere  intreaty  for  the  help  of  volunteers.  All,  it  is  said, 
including,  it  would  seem,  the  Spartans,^  held  back,  although  the 
Persian  horsemen  rode  up  and  reviled  tt^em  as  women ;  and  three 
hundred  picked  Athenians  could  alone  be  found  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  task.  Aided  by  some  bowmen,  they  moved  to  the  Me* 
garian  ground,  where  presently  the  horse  of  Masistios  struck  by  an, 
arrow  in  its  side  reared  and  threw  its  rider.  Throwing  themselvea 
upon  bim,  the  Athenians  seized  his  horse:  but  his  golden  breast- 
plate protected  him  from  his  enemies  until  a  spear  was  thrust  into 
his  eye.  So  died  Masistios,  unseen  by  his  men  who  at  the  time 
were  falling  back  to  make  ready  for  another  charge.  When  on 
halting  they  learnt  their  loss,  with  a  fierce  cry  they  rushed  back  to 
recover  his  body,  of  which  for  a  little  while  they  gained  possession^ 
but  the  three  hundred  Athenians  were  now  supported  by  the  main 
body  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  Persian  cavalry  was  definitely 
beaten  back.  Ail  Boiotia,  it  is  said,  resounded  with  the  Persian 
wail  which  went  up  for  the  loss  of  Masistios,  while  the  body  of  the 
fallen  general,  stretched  on  a  chariot,  was  carried  along  the  ranks- 
of  the  Greeks  who  crowded  to  see  his  grand  and  beautiful  form. 

To  these  the  death  of  Masistios  and  the  repulse  of  his  cavalry  . 
brought  great  encouragement;  and  they  resolved  to  move  from 
Erythrai  nearer  to  Plataiai,  as  a  position  &r  better 
both  for  incamping  and  for  watering.    Their  road  led    the^ro^ 
them  "by  Hysiai  to  ground  stretching  from  the  foun-    ixwition. 
tain  of  Gaigaphia  to  the  shrine  of  the  hero  Androkrates,'  and 
broken  by  low  hills  rising  from  the  plain. 

Although  the  two  armies  were  brought  thus  near  to  each 
other,  the  final  conflict  was  delayed  by  the  omens  which  were 
interpreted  by  the  soothsayers  on  either  side  as  un-    ^j^^  counsel 
favourable  to  the  aggressor.    But  if  a  pitched  battle    of  Timage. 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  Timagenidas  the  Theban    ^^^ 
warned  Mardonios  against  wasting  more  time  in  addition  to  the 
eight  days  which  had  already  passed  away.    There  were  other 
tidngs  which  might  safely  be  undertaken.    Every  day  the  Greeks 
were  receiving  fresh  convoys  through  the  passes  of  Kithairon ;  and 
it  was  easy  by  occupying  these  passes  to  enrich  the  Persians  and 

1  See  note  1,  p.  214.    We  have  ^  Thucydides,  iiL  24,  speaks  of 

here  another  incident,  which,  if  trae,  this  shrine  as  bdng  within  a  distance 

eoDtradiets  the  supposed  inflexible  of  sixorsevenAirlongsfiromFlataial 

oractiee  of  the  Spartans.  on  the  road  to  Thebes. 
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starve  their  enemies.  Ilia  advice  was  promptlj  acted  upon. 
Night  had  no  sooner  set  in  than  the  Persian  cavalry  "were  dis- 
patched to  the  pass  of  the  Oak  Heads ;  and  there  500  beasts  laden 
with  com  were  cut  off  with  the  men  who  had  brought  them  from 
the  Peloponnesos. 

Two  days  mors  passed  bj;  each  adding  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Greeks.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  Mardonios,  wearied  out 
Theinffttua-  ^*^  ^®  delay,  consulted  Artabazos,  who  advised 
ti<m  of  Mar-  him,  it  is  said,  to  fall  back  on  Thebes  and  there  to 
doxii^.  trust  rather  to  money  than  to  men.    In  open  battle, 

he  urged, vthey  were  no  match  for  their  enemies ;  but  not  a  Greek 
was  to  be  ^Nmd  who  would  not  sell  his  freedom  for  money,  and 
Persian  gold  freejys^ttered  among  the  chief  men  of  all  the  son- 
Medizing  cities  wouldf^OiSip  make  them  hearty  in  the  Persian  cause. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that^ti^l^ftzos  may  have  had  other  reasons 
for  dLBfering  from  Maidonios ;  bu^  the  latter  veas  certainly  justifie.l 
in  depending  on  the  bravery  of  his>*^ntrymen  and  in  deplorinir 
the  inaction  which  was  daily  increasing^S^^^^il^r  wid  strength 
of  his  enemies.  ^v 

From  this  point  the    narrative  which    hSkP^^*^   followed 
resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  pictures  as  vivid  as,  i^lfi  *o  be  feared, 
The  oonfe-       they  are  imtrustworthy.    The  council  w^  ended,  and 
SSSdoViSS     *^®  ^«^^  came  on,  and  the  guards  stood  atV>®^'  P<*^^- 
^i"»n<iK»      When  all  was  quiet  thiough  the  camp  an!  *^®  ™^" 
Athenian        ^^re  in  a  deep  sleep,  the  Makedonian  Alexan!!lj^  ^'^^ 
goneraLs.         in  the  dead  of  night  to  the  outposts  of  the  Ar^^^^^^ 
and  asked  to  speak  with  their  leaders.    When  these  had  c^^i  ^^' 
briefly  but  earnestly  besought  them  to  keep  the  fact  of  his  '^^^  '^ 
secret  from  all  except  Pausanias.    He  had  come  only  becaif®  ^'* 
had  the  welfare  of  Hellas  at  heart,  as  being  by  lineage  a  ]^®^e^ 
himself;  and  his  errand  was  to  tell  them  thatMardonioe  had  ^"•de 
up  his  mind  to  fight  on  the  coming  d%y  and  to  leave  omensV*^^ 
oracles  to  take  care  of  themselves.    But  he  added  that  even  if  V^^ 
reason  should  still  constrain  Mardonios  to  inaction,  it  woiildi 
their  wisdom  to  remain  where  they  were,  for  his  supplies  were!  ^ 
but  exhausted ;  and  so  he  bade  them  farewell,  saying, '  If  the  ^'^ 
end  as  ye  would  have  it,  then  remember  to  deliver  me  also,  for  TP 
my  zeal  for  the  Greeks  I  have  run  this  great  venture,  because  f 
wished  to  show  you  the  purpose  of  Mardonios,  that  so  he  mig-h ' 
not  take  you  at  unawares.    I  am  Alexandres  the  Makedo^an  ^ 
The  picture  is  full  of  life :  but  Aristeidee  at  least  could  not  have 
needed  the  announcement  of  his  name.    He  must  surely  have  re- 
membered the  man  who  but  a  little  while  ago  had  come  to  Athens 
as  the  envoy  of  Mardonios  and  had  then  as  earnestly  besought 
them  to  submit  to  Xerxes  as  now  he  prayed  them  to  hold  out. 
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Tlie  next  picture  brings  before  us  the  Greek  commanders  in 
conndl.  Prom  Aristeides  and  his  colleagues  Pausanias  learnt 
that  the  monow  would  see  the  decisiye  struggle ;  and  change  of 
his  leqxtdstj  urged  -without  a  moment's  hesitation,  was  position  in 
that  they  should  change  places.  '  You/  he  said,  *  have  and  Pmian 
encountered  these  Persians  at  Mai-athon  and  know  anmes. 
their  method  of  fighting.  We  have  had  no  such  experience,  for 
no  Spartan  has  yet  been  engaged  with  the  Medes.'^  The  veiacitj 
of  the  historian  can  be  maintained  only  on  the  supposition  that  he 
had  really  heard  this  tale,  which  adds  that  the  Atihenians  eagerly 
carried  out  at  the  prayer  of  Pausanias  an  arrangement  which  they 
had  as  eagerly  dedred,  yet  scarcely  dared  to  propose ;  that  when 
Maidonios  became  aware  of  the  change,  he  likewise  altered  the 
dispoeilion  of  his  troops ;  that  Pausanias,  seeing  his  device  dis- 
coTexedy  led  his  own  men  back  again  to  the  right  wing ;  and  that 
the  Persians  were  thereupon  brought  back  to  their  old  position, 
and  things  were  again  put  as  they  were  before  the  conference  with 
Aristeides.  But  that  such  a  tradition  could  haye  come  into  ex* 
istence  without  betraying  its  glaring  inconsistency  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  war,  is  indeed  astounding.  If  the  narrative  of  the 
war  be  not  a  fiction  throughout,  Spartans  had  not  only  fought 
with  Pexsians  at  Artemision,  at  Salamis,  and  at  Thermopylai,  but 
in  eadi  place  they  had  conquered ;  for,  if  we  adopt  the  traditional 
Tiew^  the  struggle  at  Thermopylai  was  for  them  the  most  mag- 
nificent  of  -victories.  The  heroism  of  Leonidas  and  his  men  had 
thiioe  made  Xerxes  leap  £rom  his  throne  in  disnmy ;  and  yet  this 
later  story  could  assert  -with  unblushing  efirontery  that  no  Spartan 
had  erer  yet  fought  with  a  Persian.'  But  whateyer  may  be  the 
amount  of  romance  worked  into  the  narratiye,  the  fight  at  Thermo- 
pylai remains  a  fact ;  and  whateyer  may  have  been  the  changes  of 
arrangement  before  the  %ht  at  Plataiai,  the  conference  of  Pausanias 
with  Aristeides  and  his  colleagues  remains  a  fiction.  It  is  more- 
over a  fiction  with  a  purpose ;  and  this  purpose  the  author  of  it 
sought  with  no  mean  adroitness  to  conceal.  If  Pausanias  could 
be  made  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian  forces,  the 
glorification  of  Athens  would  be  insured:  but  if  it  had  been 

the  text  of  the  historian.    See  note 
1,  pp.  158,212. 

^  No  one  will  serionsly  maintain 
that  Pausanias  wished  to  avoid  not 
the  Persians  bat  the  Medes.  Xerxes 
is  himself  *  The  Mode ; '  and  although 
the  bravei^  of  the  Medes  is  nowhere 
disparagecU  still  the  Persians  are 
always  spoken  of  as  the  better  sol- 
diers. 


Hfliod.  iz.  46.  The  words 
nDquaHfied  statement  which 
8  m&rae  if  exceptions  be  made 
to  it*  and  words  may  be  made  to 
mean  anything,  ii^  as  some  have  as- 
serted, Pausanias  only  meant  to  speak 
of  the  Spartans  there  present.  Even 
with  regaifl  to  them  the  statement 
wonld  in  aH  probability  be  untrue; 
bat  no  socb  limitation  is  found  in 
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asserted  that  the  changed  arrangement  for  the  battle  was  also  the 
real  arrangement  during  the  battle,  this  version  would  have  foYind 
its  way  to  Sparta  and  there  roused  an  indignant  protest  for  its 
falsification  of  £eu^.  By  bringing  the  Spartans  bade  to  their  old 
,  position  after  the  fashion  of  the  shot  exercise  in  military  prisons, 
this  danger  would  be  avoided.  Few  Spartans  probably  would 
hear  this  tradition ;  and  as  it  left  imtouched  the  fact  which  was  of 
most  importance  to  them,  they  would  not  much  care  to  notice  it. 
Hence  it  became  neceasaiy  to  represent  the  change  of  arrangement 
as  begun  before  daybreak.  As,  further,  the  change  is  ascribed  to 
the  tidings  that  Mardoniosv  intended  to  %ht  on  the  morrow,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  a  bearer  of  this  news :  and  thus  the 
fictions  of  the  conference  and  the  change  made  it  necessaiy  to 
invent  lastly  the  nigh1>-ride  of  Alexandros. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  the  battle  of  Plataiai  may 
be  said  practically  to  have  begun,  although  the  traditional  narrative 

^^^,       confines  it  to  the  day  on  which  the  infantry  of  the 
«noeof  Persians  came  to  close  combat  with  the  Hellenic 

^to?to^     hoplites.    During  the  whole  of  the  day  preceding  this 
orders  of         finfd  Conflict,  the  Greek  army  waq  terribly  pressed  by 
P&nBuiM.       constant  charges  of  the  Persian  cavalry ;  and  early  in 
the  day  it  became  clear  to  the  confederate  generals  that  a  change 
of  position  was  indispensably  necessary.    The  stream  of  Asopos  in 
£x>nt  of  the  Greeks  had  all  along  been  useless  for  watering,  as  it 
was  within  range  of  the  Persian  bowmen.    The  whole  army  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  obtain  its  supplies  from  ihb  fountain  or  stream 
of  Gargaphia,  which  is  said  by  Herodotos  to  have  been  two  miles 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  town  of  Plataiai.    This  fountain  was 
now  completely  fouled  and  choked  up  by  the  trampling  of  the 
Persian  hones:    but   about   half-way  between   Gaigaphia   and 
Plataiai^  was  a  spot  of  ground  called  the  Island,  as  lying  between 
two  channels  into  which  for  a  short  space  the  little  stream  of  Oeroe 
is  divided  in  its  descent  from  Eithairon.    The  ground  thus  inclosed 
hetween  the  points  where  the  waters  divided  and  again  met  was 
barely  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  it  may  be  supposed  (for  the 
measurement  is  not  given)  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in 
length.    Here,  however,  they  would  have  not  only  an  abundant 
supply  of  watOT,  for  the  Persian  cavalry  could  not  reach  the  channel 
in  tiieir  rear,  but  thsy  would  be  protected  from  their  attacks  by  the 
stream  in  front.    To  this  spot  therefore  the  generals  resolved  that 
the  army  should  be  transferred  on  the  coming  mght :  but  whether 
from  confusion  or  from  fear  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  when  the 
time  for  retreat  came,  feU  back  not  on  this  so-called  island,  but  on 

1  Herod,  iz.  51>  52. 
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Plataiai  itself^  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  from  the  ABopos, 

and  took  up  their  position  by  the  temple  of  Here.    Seeing  these  in 

retreat  (and  as  he  supposed,  for  the  Island),  Pausanias  gaye  the 

order  to  the  Spartans  also:  but  he  encountered  an  unexpected 

opposition  from  Amompharetos,  the  captain  of  the  Lochos  of  Pitana. 

This  officer  complained  that,  not  having  been  summoned  to  the 

preyioua  council,  he  was  now  commanded  to  retreat  not  merely 

against  his  better  judgement  but  in  yiolation  of  duty  which  forbade 

reti«at  to  all  Spartans  under  any  circumstances.    The  former  plea 

might  be  valid :  the  latter  has  a  somewhat  ludicrous  air,  when  we 

remember  the  conduct  of  Eurybiades  at  Artemision  and  Salamis 

and  the  retreat  of  Kleombrotos  with  his  army  from  the  Isthmian 

wall :  bat  if  this  plea  was  urged,  it  famishes  additional  evidence 

of  the  fidsehood  of  the  traditions  which  immediately  precede  the 

aeoGunt  of  his  Tesistance.    If  he  objected  now  to  fall  back  on 

Oeroe,  with  what  fierce  indignation  must  he  not  have  resisted  the 

ignominious  change  which  was  to  leave  Spartans  face  to  &ce  with 

Persian  slaves  P    Yet  in  that  tradition  Amompharetos  offers  no 

resistenee  to  arrangements  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  he  must 

himself  have  taken  part 

With  this  obstacle  to  retreat  it  became  impossible  for  Pausanias 
to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  coimcil ;  and  the  Athenians,  be^ 
ginning  to  suspect,  it  would  seem,  that  Spartan  vadl-  The  battle  of 
lation  might  end  in  open  Medism,  sent  a  herald  to  i^<«^ 
ascertain  the  state  of  affiiirs.  He  found  the  Spartan  leaders  in  hot 
dispute  with  Amompharetos  who,  taking  up  a  huge  stone  with 
both  hands,  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias  and  said  that  thus  he 
gave  his  vote  against  the  dastardly  proposal  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  enemy.  Having  bestowed  on  h^  the  epithet  of  madman, 
Pausanias  tunied  to  the  Athenian  messenger,  and  bidding  him  to 
report  to  Aristdldes  how  matters  stood  urged  the  immediate  union 
of  the  Athenian  with  the  Spartan  forces.  Amidst  these  disputes 
the  night  had  passed  away ;  and  the  sky  was  already  lit  with  the 
dawn,  when  Pausanias,  wearied  out  with  the  folly  of  Amom- 
phaietos,  gave  the  order  ibr  retreat.  The  Spartans  immediately 
fell  back,  keeping  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  heights  of  Eithairon 
in  order  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  horsemen,  while  the 
Athenians,  less  cautious  or  less  timid,  moved  along  the  plain.  ^ 
Having  gone  about  a  mile  and  a  half  they  halted  to  ;9ee  whether 
Amompharetos  would  follow.  The  departure  of  the  Spartans  and 
Tegeatans  had  soon  convinced  him  that  he  could  do  but  little  good 
by  imitating  the  example  of  Leonidas ;  and  the  Lochos  of  Pitana 
accordingly  joined  the  main  body.    But  their  retreat  had  now 

1  Herod,  ix,  50. 
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I^ecome  known  in  the  Feisian  camp ;  and  the  Persian  cavalry  at 
once  advanced  to  harass  them  as  they  had  done  the  day  before. 
Hurriedly  crossing  the  Asopos^  Mardonios  hastened  with  his 
Persians  towards  the  higher  ground  where  the  Spartan  troops 
might  be  seen  winding  along  under  the  hill-side^  for  from  the 
river's  banks  he  could  not  catch  sight  of  the  Athenians^  who  were 
hidden  among  the  low  hills  which  rose  from,  the  level  plain. 
Without  order  or  discipline^  the  hordes  of  the  Persian  subject 
tribes  rushed  after  him,  as  though  nothing  more  remained  fbr  them 
to  do  beyond  the  butchering  of  unresisting  fugitives.  The  last 
momentous  strife  was  now  begun.  Hard  pressed  by  the  Persian 
horsemen,  Pausanias  sent  to  beg  instant  succour  from  the  Athenians 
on  the  lower  ground.  But  the  attack  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
army,  who  now  flung  themselves  on  the  Athenians,  rendered  this 
impossible.  To  the  Spartans  and  Tegeatans,  thus  cut  off  from 
their  allies,  it  was  a  moment  of  supreme  distress.  Hfty-three 
thousand  in  all,  they  were  opposed  to  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  Mardonios ;  and  the  sacrifices  even  now  forbade  any  action  except 
in  the  way  of  self-defence.  This  merely  passive  resistance  enabled 
the  Persians  to  make  a  rampart  of  their  wicker-work  shields,  finom 
behind  which  they  shot  their  arrows  with  deadly  effect.  At  last 
Pausanias,  looking  in  agony  towards  the  temple  of  HerS,  besought 
the  que^  of  heaven  not  to  abandon  them  utterly.  Scarcely  had 
his  prayer  been  offered,  when  the  sacrifices  were  reported  to  bo 
fiEkvomrable ;  and  the  charge  of  the  Tegeatans  was  followed  by  the 
onset  of  the  Spartans.  After  a  fierce  fight  the  hedge  of  shields 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  defeat  of  the  barbarian  host  virtually 
insured.  The  Persians  fought  with  almost  more  than  Hellenic 
heroism.  Ooming  to  close  quarters,  they  seized  the  spears  of  their 
enemies,  and  broke  off  their  heads ;  but  they  wore  no  body-armour, 
and  they  had  no  discipline.  Rui^iing  forward  singly  or  in  smaH 
groups,  they  were  borne  down  in  the  crush  and  killed.  Still  they 
were  not  dismayed ;  and  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely  on  the  spot 
where  Mardonios  on  his  white  war-horse  fought  with  the  flower  of 
his  troops.  But  at  length  Mardosios  was  slain,  and  when  his  chosen 
guards  had  fallen  round  him  the  issue  was  no  longer  doubtfuL  The 
linen  tunics  of  the  Persian  soldiers  were  of  no  avail  in  a  conflict 
with  brazen-coated  hoplites.  With  the  utmost  speed  the  defeated 
barbarians  made  their  way  to  their  fortified  camp,  and  took  refuge 
behind  its  wooden  walls. 

Artabazoshad  awaited  the  battle  with  very  definite  resolutions. 
He  despised  with  good  reason  the  military  arrangements  of  Mar- 
Theretr«at  donios;  and  he  Bad  no  intention  of  allowing  himself 
oCArtabasoB.  ^^  }^  men  to  be  slaughtered,  if  Mardonios  .should, 
as  he  foreboded,  lose  the  day.    His  troops,  therefore, — ^the  forty 
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thousand  still  remaining  to  him  of  the  Ax  myriads  who  guarded 
Xerzee  on  his  retreat  to  the  Hellespont, — ^received  strict  orders  ta 
look  onlj  to  him  and  to  follow  his  movements  with  the  utmost 
promptness;  and  no  sooner  had  the  battle  begun,  it  is  said,  than,  in* 
Titing  his  men  verballj  to  follow  him  into  it,  he  led  them  &om 
the  field.  The  flight  of  the  Persians  soon  showed  him  that  the  day 
was  lost ;  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  hurried  away  with  aU 
speed  into  PhoMs.  Without  pausing  to  answer  the  questions  of 
the  people,  he  rode  on  into  Thessaly,  where  the  chie&  insisted  on 
having  him  as  their  guest  at  a  banquet,  and  prayed  for  news  of  the 
army  of  Mardonioe.  But  whatever  fiuth  he  could  put  in  the  good 
will  of  the  oligarchs,  he  had  by  no  means  the  same  confidence  in  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  he  felt  that  a  true  confession  might 
serioualy  endanger  the  safety  of  his  men.  He  told  them,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  been  dispatched  on  an  urgent  errand  into  Thrace, 
and  admitting,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  soon  be  followed  by  Mar- 
donioe and  his  army,  begged  them  to  welcome  him  with  their 
usual  hospitality.  Li  his  onward  march  through  Makedonia  and 
Thrace  he  lost  many  men, — ^we  must  suppose,  in  conflicts  with 
the  wild  mountaineers,  as  well  as  by  himger  and  disease.  He  had 
no  time  now  to  tarry  and  punish  them  as  he  had  punished  the- 
Olynthians',^  but  in  spite  of  all  that  his  enemies  could  do,  ha 
brought  the  bulk  of  his  troops  safely  to  Byzantion,  and  thence 
crossed  over  with  them  into  Asia.  Mardonios  was  no  longer  alive 
to  carry  out  the  threat  which  he  had  uttered  on  the  morning  of 
the  %ht  at  Flatuai ;  and  Artabazos  succeeded  so  well  in  justifying 
his  acts  to  his  mast^  that  we  shall  find  him  satrap  of  Daskjleion 
in  the  later  history  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias. 

One  body  of  men  alone  held  their  ground  when  on  the  death  of 
Mardonios  and  the  defeat  of  his  Persians  all  the  rest  of  his  army 
fled  in  utter  confusion.  These  were  the  Theban  Q^j^yj^^^g 
oligarchs.  They  felt  doubtless  that  they  had  gone  reetotanceof 
too  far  to  leave  any  hope  of  making  their  p^u»  with  **^«Thfibax». 
the  Spartans  and  tiieir  allies,  and  we  may  do  them  the  justice  to 
say  that  without  the  tyranny  which  the  victory  of  Xerxes  might 
have  enabled  them  to  exercise,  life  was  to  them  scarcely  worth  the 
living  for.  Three  hundred  of  these  patiidans  fell  fighting  on  the 
field.    The  rest  made  their  way  as  best  they  could  to  Thebes. 

If  the  PersianB  on  finding  ^emselves  within  their  fortified  camp 
hoped  that  its  wooden  walls  would  keep  out  the  enemy,    The  stonn- 
they  wero  soon  to  be  disappointed.    To  the  Spartans,    ]^|£^' 
whose  incompetence  in  all  siege  operations  was  no-    camp. 
torious,  they  opposed  an  eflectual  barrier ;  but  Athenian  skill  and 

1  See  p.  209. 
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leaolution  eifected  a  breach  after  a  terrible  struggle.  Headed  bj 
the  Tegeatans,  the  alliea  burst  like  a  deluge  into  tne  incampment ; 
and  the  Feraians,  losing  all  heart,  aought  mldly  to  hide  themaelTes 
like  deer  flying  fronoi  liona.  Then  followed  a  carnage  so  fearful 
that  of  260,000  men  not  3,000,  it  is  said,  remained  alive.  On  the 
side  of  the  Greeks  we  are  told  that  only  91  Spartan  citizens  had 
fallen,  while  the  Tegeatans  lost  only  16,  and  the  Athenians  only 
52.  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  this  list  does  not  include  those 
of  the  Lakedaimonians  who  were  not  Spartiatai ;  but  all  the  figures 
seem  alike  unworthy  of  credit.  The  narrative  has  exhibited  the 
Spartans  as  terribly  pressed  by  the  Persian  horsemen  on  both  days 
of  the  battle,  especially  during  the  time  of  passive  resistance  befoiti 
the  omens  were  pronounced  favourable ;  and  the  Athemans  were 
fighting  with  no  contemptible  enemies  when  they  encountered  the 
Tbeban  oligarchs. 

The  next  task  of  the  Greeks  was  that  of  burying  their  dead. 
Of  the  disposal  of  the  Persian  bodies  not  a  word  is  said,  although 
The  giaTes      the  burial  of  nearly  400,000  corpses  would  be  no  light 
St  Fiataiai.      or  q^^j  task.    For  the  Lakedaimonian  dead  there  were 
thr^e  graves,  while  the  Tegeatans,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Me- 
garians  with  the  Phliasians,  had  severally  one.  These,  the  historian 
adds,  were  real  graves :  but  empty  tombs  bore  the  names  of  towns 
whose  citizens  were  not  present  at  the  battle.    The  fiict  speaks 
volumes  on  the  value  of  public  monuments  for  which  we  cannot 
adduce  further  evidence  from  contemporary  writings.  The  Plataians 
had  well  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  non-Medizing  states  for  the 
zeal  with  which  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  they  had  clung  to  the 
Hellenic  cause.    For  the  present  this  gratitude  was  sincerely  felt 
and  largely  manifested.    The  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
great  victory  over  Mardonios  was  offered  by  Pausanias  to  Zeus  the 
Deliverer  in  their  Agora.    The  Plataians  were  declared  autoncMnons, 
or,  in  other  words,  were  freed  £rom  all  connexion  with  the  Boiotian 
confederacy,  while  from  the  spoil  they  received  80  talents,  to  enable 
them  to  celebrate  fitly  the  yearly  commemorative  feast,  to  keep  up 
the  tombs,  and  to  build  a  temple  to  Ath^S.    Finally,  the  idlies 
bound  themselves  to  regard  the  Plataian  territory  as  inviolable 
themselves  and  to  combine  for  the  prevention  of  any  invasians  of 
that  territory  by  others. 

Eleven  days  after  the  battle  the  allied  forces  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  dtiaens 
The  siege  of  who  were  responsible  for  the  Medism  of  the  countiy, 
'J^^xt'  and  more  especially  of  Timagenidas  and  Attaginos. 

The  refusal  of  the  Thebans  was  followed  not  only  by  a  blockade 
but  by  the  systematic  devastation  of  the  land.  Nine  days  later 
Timagenidas  urged  his  fellow-K^itizens  to  ascertain  whether  Pftusaniaa 
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ironted  money,  and  in  this  case  to  pay  it  to  him  out  of  the  public 
treeaury,  inasmuch  as  the  Medism  with  which  they  were  charged 
was  the  common  act  of  all  the  citizens  (a  statement,  prohably, 
fitrictly  true) ;  but  he  added  that  if  this  would  not  content  the 
Spartans,  he  and  the  others  who  had  been  demanded  were  ready 
to  soTiender  themselves.  Attaginos,  it  seems,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  made  his  escape ;  and  his  children  were  haaded  over 
in  his  stead  to  Pausaniajs,  who  refused  to  punish  them  for  an 
offence  of  which  they  had  not  been  guilty.  The  citizens  surrendered 
relied,  it  is  said,  on  their  wealth :  but  Pausanias  hastily  dismissed 
his  allies,  and  taking  these  Thebans  to  the  isthmus,  there  put  them 
all  to  death. 

The  Persian  army  had  been  destroyed,  and  no  hope  remained 
of  retrieving  the  disasters  which  left  them  powerless  on  European 
ground.  But  the  Persian  fleet  stiU  watched  the  Hovementfl 
Ionian  coasts,  and  Tigranes  with  an  army  of  60,000  of  the  araek 
men  kept  guard  in  Ionia  itself.^  That  the  Persian  Bamosaod 
fleet  had  been  seriously  crippled,  if  not  left  unservice-  ^^'^^ 
able,  by  the  defeat  at  SaJamis,  was  well  known  to  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  and  to  the  islanders  of  the  Egean.  In  the  previous  autuomi 
much  as  Themistokles  may  have  wished  to  sail  straight  to  the 
Hellespont  and  there  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Persians  by  a 
movement  which  might  even  throw  the  despot  into  his  haiuls, 
there  was  an  obstacle  to  this  plan  which  both  he  and  the  allied 
oommandeis  regarded  as  insurmountable.  Mardonios  still  remained 
in  "Western  Hellas  with  his  huge  army ;  and  the  Athenians  might 
at  any  moment  be  compelled  to  quit  their  homes.  But  when  after 
the  second  buniing  of  Athens  the  Persian  leader  had  withdrawn 
his  hosts  into  Boioiia  and  had  been  followed  by  an  adequate 
Hellenic  force,  the  Qreek  fleet  was  no  longer  needed  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  on  land ;  and  the  conunanders  were  free  to  comply 
with  the  prayers  of  the  Asiatic  lonians  for  help  against  their 
barbarian  masters.  They  sailed,  accordingly,  as  far  as  Delos ;  and 
here  for  some  time  they  remained,  not  certainly  from  the  absurd 
£uicy  which  the  tradition  of  a  later  day  assigned  to  them,^  but 
from  the  more  reasonable  desire  for  ii]drormation  which  might 
j  ostify  them  in  venturing  further.  If  Mardonios  had  been  victorious 
in  Boiotia  as  Xerxes  had  been  at  Thermopylu,  the  fleet  would  at 
once  be  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  Peloponnesoe,  even  if  the 
task  of  guarding  Athens  should  be  given  up  as  hopeless.  It  would 
be  xaah  also  to  infer  from  the  mere  departure  of  the  Persian  fleet 
that  its  strength  was  permanently  broken,  or  even  that  it  might 
not  reappear  as  formidable  as  ever.    On  this  point  they  received 

1  Herod«  ix.  96.  3  See  notes  pp.  158,  221. 
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from  a  Samian  emliaflsy  tidings  which  seemed  to  mase  their  way 
sitfficiently  clear.  The  amhassadors,  who  had  got  off  from  Samos 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Persians;  assured  them  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Persian  troops  was  broken ;  that  the  mere  sight  of 
Iheir  western  kinsmen  would  rouse  the  Asiatic  Greeks ;  that  in  aU 
likelihood  the  barbarians  would  not  remain  to  be  attacked,  and 
that;  if  they  should  remain,  the  allies  could  never  hope  to  haire 
hereafter  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  crushing  them  utterly; 
that  the  Persian  fleet  was  scarcely  seaworthy,  and  at  best  waa  no 
match  for  that  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  finally,  that  they  were  perfectly 
willing  to  surrender  themselves  as  hostages  for  the  good  faith  of 
their  report.  Turning  round  to  the  speaker,  Leotychides  asked  his 
name.  '  I  am  called  Hegesistratos  (the  leader  of  armies),'  was  tiie 
reply.  '  I  accept  the  omen  of  your  name,*  cried  the  Spartan, '  and 
I  ask  only  for  your  pledge  that  the  Samians  will  deal  truly  by  us.* 
The  promise  was  eagerly  given,  and  the  allied  fleet,  sailing  to 
Samos,  took  up  its  position  in  battle  array  off  Ealamoi,  the  southern 
point  of  the  island  fisicing  a  temple  of  H§rS.  The  challenge  was 
deliberately  declined  by  the  Persian  admiral.  The  result  of  th& 
fight  at  Salamis  left  him  but  slight  hope  of  victory  by  sea ;  and  he 
determined  to  disembark  his  men  and  join  Tigranes  for  operations 
on  land.  Sailing  therefore  to  the  mainland  barely  ten  miles  distant, 
he  drew  up  his  ships  on  the  shore  beneath  the  heights  of  Mykale. 
Here  behind  a  rampart  of  stones,  strengthened  by  stout  stakes, 
which  he  cast  up  round  his  ships,  he  made  ready  at  once  to 
sustain  a  siege  and  to  win  a  victory,  for  on  the  latter,  it  is  said,  he 
counted  as  surely  as  on  the.  former. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Persians  perplexed  the  Ghreek  com- 
manders :  but  the  doubt  whether  they  should  return  home  or  sail 
The  battle  to  the  Hellespont  was  solved  by  a  speedy  decision  to 
ofMykaie.  j^nd  their  forces  and  decide  the  quarrel  on  shore. 
Each  step,  which  showed  that  their  enemies  thought  more  of 
defence  than  attack,  naturally  raised  their  hopes  and  thdr  courage ; 
and  with  their  gangways  ready  for  landing  tiieir  men  they  sailed 
towards  MykalS.  On  nearing  the  promontory  they  saw  the  Persian 
ships  stowed  away  behind  the  rampart  and  the  shore  lined  with 
troops.  Bepeating  the  device  of  Themistokles  off  the  Euboian 
coast,  Leotychides,  it  is  said,  ordered  a  loud-voiced  herald  to  sail  as 
near  the  shore  as  he  could  and  pray  the  lonians  in  the  coming  fight 
to  strike  boldly  not  for  their  Persian  oppressors  but  for  their  own 
freedom  and  for  the  aid  of  their  kinsfolk.  The  device  was  scarcely 
needed  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of  the  Persians.  The  charge  brought 
against  the  lonians  by  the  Phenicians  at  Salamis  had  probably 
a  fair  foundation  in  fact ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  look  to  them  for 
faithful  service  in  the  scene  of  their  old  revolt.    The  Somiana  at 
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best  were  not  to  be  trusted.^    These  were  accordingly  disarmed, 

while^  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  the  Milesians  were  sent  to  guard 

the  palhs  leading  up  to  the  heights  of  MykalS.    Thus  haying  taken 

precautions  against  dangers  on  their  own  side,  they  awaited  the 

attack  of  the  Greeks  behind  the  hedge  of  wicker  shields  on  which 

Mardonios  ^nd  his  men  relied  at  Flataiai.    Their  enemies  were 

BOW  fast  adyancing  against  them:  but  the  Athenians  with  the 

allies  who  came  next  to  them,  moving  along  the  more  level  ground 

near  the  sea,  were  able  to  begin  the  fight,  while  the  Spartans  were 

laahing  their  way  with  difficulty  on  tiie  rugged  slopes  of  the 

Tnoimtain.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Persians  fought  as  they  had 

fought  in  the  days  of  Gyrus.    But  the  conditions  of  the  conflict 

^were  changed.    They  had  now  to  £ftce  the  orderly  ranks  of  the 

Athemans,  and  of  Athenians  spurred  to  redoubled  efforts  by  their 

eagerness  to  decide  the  day  before  the  Spartans  could  come  up 

and  share  the  fight.    After  a  desperate  struggle  the  shield-wall  of 

the  Persians  shued  the  fate  of  the  English  sMeld-wall  at  Senlac :' 

nor  is  it  any  disparagement  to  the  countrymen  of  Harold  to  con^- 

pare  them  with  men  whose  bravery  would  have  won  them  lasting 

fame  in  a  better  cause.    The  rampart  of  shields  was  broken,  and 

the  mighty  mass  of  the  Athenians  burst  in  :  but  the  Persians  still 

fought  on,  until  they  were  borne  back  to  the  wall  of  wood  and 

stone  which  sheltered  the  ships  of  the  fleet.    The  issue  of  the  fight 

was  now  virtually  decided.    Behind  this  last  rampart  the  Persians 

again  made  a  stand :  bat  Athenian  determination  and  discipline 

tfcaet  this  hairier  also,  and  the  main  body  of  the  barbarians  fled  in 

dismay.    Still  the  Persians  maintained  the  conflict,  and  in  small 

Imots  strove  as  they  might  to  stem  the  iron  toirent  which  was 

hoisting  through  the  breached  wall.    But  the  Spartans  had  now 

joined  in  the  %ht    The  disarmed  Samians,  probably  seizing  the 

weapons  of  the  dead,  took  part  with  the  Western  Greeks,  and  with 

the  Asiatic  lonians  openly  fell  upon  the  barbarians.    These,  it  is 

said,  had  intended  in  case  of  defeat  to  intrench  themselves  on  the 

heights  of  MykalS,  a  perilous  post  for  men  who  could  obtain  no 

supplies  while  their  enemies  held  the  land  beneath  them :  but  to 

such  straits  they  were  never  to  be  put.    The  Milesians,  to  whom 

they  had  trusted  for  guidance  to  these  mountain  strongholds,  led 

them  by  paths  which  brought  them  down  among  their  enendee, 

^nd  at  last,  turning  fiercely  upon  them,  massacred  them  without 

mercy. 

llie  victory  was  achieyed,  and,  as  the  story  runs,  achieyed  on 

1  They  had  set  free  and  sent  back  as  prisoners  to  Asia.    Herod,  x.  99. 
to  Attica  the  Athenians  who  had         ^  Freeman,  Nbrtnan  Conquegt,  iii. 

l>een  found  by  Xerxes  in  Athens  or  492. 
Attica  and  who  bad  been  sent  by  him 
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the  eyening  of  the  veiy  day  which  had  seen  the  destruction  of 
Mardonios  and  his  people  at  Platwai.  The  glory  of  the  fight 
Fonndation  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Athenians.  The  Persian  ships 
tta^eSS!^  were  all  humt ;  and  with  the  booty,  which  included 
of  Athens.  some  hoards  of  money,  the  allies  sailed  to  Samos. 
Here  a  grave  question  demanded  their  care.  Ionia  was  again  in 
revolt  against  the  Persians:  how  were  the  Western  Greeks  to 
defend  Sieir  kinsfolk  on  the  Asiatic  continent?  Insisting  that 
such  a  task  was  beyond  their  power,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders 
strongly  uiged  the  adoption  of  an  Eastern  fashion  and  the  transference 
of  the  Asiatic  Gbeels  bodily  to  the  lands  which  the  Medizing 
Greeks  had  righteously  forfeited.  Whatever  might  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  canying  out  so  vast  a  plan,  the  Athenians  expressed  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  the  plan  itself.  They  could  not  bear  that 
Ionia  should  be  abandoned  to  barbarians;  and  they  denied  the 
right  of  their  allies  to  arrange  the  affiiirs  of  Athenian  colonists. 
Delighted  to  be  thus  armed  with  a  valid  excuse  for  withdrawing 
^m  all  interference  in  the  matter,  the  Spartans  at  once  gave  way ; 
and  the  oath  of  faithful  and  permanent  alliance  immediately  given 
by  the  Samians,  Ohians,  Lesbians,  and  other  islanders,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens. 

Having  finished  its  work  at  Mykal6,  the  Greek  fleet  departed 
on  the  main  errand  which  had  brought  it  eastwards, — the  destruc- 
The  siege  of  ^on,  namely,  of  the  bridges  across  tiie  Hellespont. 
S"fco«-  The  mere  statement  of  this  fact  is  enough  to  show 

that  they  had  not  been  deterred  from  undertaking  the  same  task 
immediately  after  the  battie  of  Salamis  by  any  fear  that  Xerxes, 
thus  cut  off  from  retreat,  might  become  dangerous  like  a  stag  at 
bay.  So  far  as  they  knew,  the  army  of  Mardonios  still  retained  its 
power  of  mischief  in  Boiotia ;  but  yet  there  was  no  hesitation  in 
depriving  his  forces  of  the  means  of  escape  £rom  Europe  into  Afiia>^ 
It  seems  clear  that  they  had  been  deterred  from  the  work  then, 
solely  by  their  inability  to  leave  the  Attic  coast,  while  Mardonios 
still  remained  master  of  the  country  as  far  as  Peiraieus  and 
Phaleron.  On  reaching  the  Hellespont  they  learnt  that  winds  and 
storms  had  shattered  the  bridges  and  rendered  them  useless  before 
the  Persian  king  presented  himself  on  its  western  shore;  and 
Leotychides  felt  tlmt  here  he  had  nothing  more  to  do.  But  the 
Athenians  could  not  thus  abandon  the  Oh^sonesos.  The  heirs  of 
its  former  Athenian  occupants  would  be  anxious  to  recover  the 
poBsesfiions  of  which  Persian  conquest  had  deprived  them;  and 
the  Athenians  generally  would  need  no  arguments  to  convince 
them  that  they  would  do  well  to  make  themselves  masters  of  tDd- 

1  See  note  2,  p.  205. 
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highway  of  trade  between  Weetem  Hellas  and  the  corn-growing' 
la^s  of  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine. 

A  few  of  the  Persians  succeeded  in  Teaching  the  heights  of 
Mykal^  after  the  battle ;  and  these  escaped  afterwards  to  Sardeis, 
where  Xerxes  was  still  sojonming  after  his  retreat  Therowanis 
i^om  Attica.  As  they  marched  on,  Masistes,  the  son  ^'  Haadstes. 
of  Dareios  and  brother  of  Xerxes,  bitterly  reviled  the  general 
Artayntes  as  worse  than  a  woman  for  bringing  this  disaster  upon 
the  king.  Artayntes  had  listened  patiently  for  some  time ;  but 
these  words  exhausted  his  forbearance,  and  he  had  drawn  hia 
da^^r  to  kill  Masistes,  when  he  was  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Halikamassian  Xeinagoras.^  Yet  one  more  picture  completes  the 
wonderful  narrative  in  which  Herodotos  has  given  to  us  the  history 
of  the  world  down  to  his  own  day.    In  Sardeis  Xerxes  saw  and 

m 

songht  to  gain  possession  of  the  wife  of  Masistes.  Failing  in  this, 
lie  betrothed  the  daughter  of  Masistes  to  his  own  son  Dareios 
and  then  departed  to  Sousa,  where  he  brought  the  bride  into  his 
palace.  The  despot's  lust  was  now  turned  from  the  mother  to  the 
child,  the  wife  of  his  son :  but  the  Sultana  Amestaris,  happening 
to  see  the  girl  with  a  robe  which  she  had  made  and  given  to  the 
king,  determined  to  destroy  not  the  young  bride  but  her  mother. 
On  the  Inrthday  of  Xerxes,  when  her  request  could  not  be  refused, 
Amestris  demanded  the  wife  of  Masistes ;  and  Xerxes  after  a  long 
dispute  bad  to  give  way.  Sending  for  Masistes,  he  requested  him 
to  yield  up  his  wife  and  take  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  in  her  stead. 
*  My  wife,'  answered  Masistes, '  is  the  mother  of  my  sons  and  of 
my  daoghters,  one  of  whom  thou  hast  given  in  marriage  to  thine 
own  son.  Why  then  should  I  give  up  my  wife  whom  I  love  ? 
There  are  others  who  deserve  Ihy  daughter  better:  leave  me  to 
dwell  with  my  wife  in  peace.'  'Then,'  cried  Xerxes,  bursting 
into  rage,  'thou  shalt  neither  marry  my  daughter  nor  keep  thy 
wife.'  Before  Masistes  could  reach  his  home,  Amestris  had  seized 
and  mutilated  his  wife  and  sent  her  back  shamefully  mangled. 
Taking  hasty  counsel  with  his  sons,  the  unhappy  man,  whose  zeal 
in  his  brother's  service  had  received  this  rich  reward,  set  out  for 
Baktra ;  and  Xerxes,  well  knowing  that  this  journey  was  only  a 
prelude  to  war,  sent  after  him  and  slew  liim  wiik  his  children  and 
all  his  army.  So  fared  it  with  the  loves  of  king  Xerxes.  Unhappily, 
we  have  but  little  reason  for  calling  into  question,  at  least  in  its 
general  outlines,  this  disgusting  tide  of  miserable  weakness  and 
loathsome  brutaHty ;  but  whatever  be  the  measure  of  its  truth,  the 
scene  is  a  striking  close  to  the  chronicle  of  a  man  who  had  sought 

*  IniequitalforthiaserviceXerxes  goras»  Herodotos,  Hke  him  a  Hali- 
made  xSaagona  satrap  of  Kilikia.  kamassian,  obtained  the  narrative  of 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  from  Xeina-     these  incidents. 
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to  repress  in  the  deadly  bonds  of  Persian  thraldom  the  intellect 
and  freedom  of  the  world.  The  contrast  must  likewise  haye  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  the  historian  unless,  on  little  eyidenoe 
or  none,  we  hold  that  he  did  not  intend  liere  to  end  his  nanatiYe. 
If  we  cannot  so  believe;  then  we  may  think  that  Herodotos  did 
well  to  portray  in  his  last  picture  the  physical  and  moral  degradation 
of  the  despot  who  had  sought  to  decide  the  long  quarrel  which 
began  with  the  wrongs  of  lo  and  Medeia,  of  EurdpS  and  Helen, 
and  who  decided  it  to  his  own  cost. 

Thus  in  this  history  of  the  Persian  wars  we  haye  the  nairatiye 

of  a  struggle,  the  genend  features  of  which  stand  out  with  sufficient 

General  dm-    clearness.    But  it  IS  a  tale  in  which  the  most  plausible 

ro^rofthe    statements  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  tiie  least 

tihe  ?e^tai     trustworthy.    From  the  beginning  to  the  end  we  trace 

^^^*  an  ethical  or  religious  purpose  oyerlying  or  patting  out 

of  sight  all  political  causes  and  motives,  and  substituting  appeals 

to  exploits  done  in  the  mythical  ages  for  less  fictitious  but  more 

substantial  services.    Throughout  we  find  narratives  constructed 

to  meet  a  popular  saying  or  illustrate  a  popular  belief.    We  find 

national  struggles  which  are  beyond  doubt  historical  enlivened  by 

imaginary  combats  of  weU-chosen  champions,  and  momentous 

national  changes  in  which  a  contradiction  runs  through  the  most 

important  features.    We  find  a  sequence  of  events  in  which  every 

step  and  every  turn  is  ushered  in  by  tokens  and  wonders  or  by  the 

visible  intervention  of  gods  and  heroes.    But  we  find  also  in  the 

great  men  of  that  city  in  which  was  centred  the  salvation  of  the 

Hellenic  world  a  distinct  and  deliberate  policy  which  neither  sign 

nor  portent,  seer  nor  sootiisayer,  dream  nor  marvel,  can  avail  to 

crush  or  even  to  turn  aside, — a  foresight  which  takes  the  true 

measure  of  their  enemy's  power  and  their  own, — ^a  character  as  reel 

and  as  tangible  as  that  of  any  of  the  great  men  who  have  done 

good  service  to  our  own  country  or  to  any  other  land  in  Christendom. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

TEB  C0NTEDERA.CY  OF  DELOS. 


Thb  destroction  of  the  Persian  power  in  Europe  was  followed  by 
Then-  the  rapid  growth  of  Athenian  empire;  and  in  the 

A^ensand  ^^^^^  which  led  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Athens  the 
Che  fortifloa-  most  prominent  actor  is  Themistoldes.  He  had  made 
Ytix^oB,  ^P  ^  mind  that  Athens  should  be  great;  and  he 
479  B.O.  knew  that  she  could  not  be  great  unless  she  were  also 
wealthy.    For  the  sake  of  her  trade  and  commerce,  it  was  indis- 
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pengably  neoeasary  that  Athens  should  be  itself   fortified  and 
should  also  possess  an  impregnable  harbour ;  and  Themistokles  set 
hinuelf  to  supply  both  these  wants  with  a  quiet  resolution  which 
canned  him  oyer  all  obstacles.    Of  the  Spajrtan  request,  that  the 
Athenians  should  not  only  abstain  from  rebuilding  their  own  walls 
bat  should  join  them  in  dismantling  the  walls  of  all  other  cities  to 
the  north  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  he  took  no  notice :  and  by  his 
advice  the  Spartans  were  dismissed  with  the  promise  that  the 
Athenians  would  send    their  own  ambassadors  to  discuss  the 
matter.    No  sooner  had  they  departed  than  Themistokles  at  his 
orwn  wish  was  intrusted  with  the  mission,  his  colleagues  being 
Abronychos,  the  son  of  LysOdes,  and  Aristeides  the  victorious 
general  of  Plataiai.    Themistokles  set  out  at  once  on  his  errand^ 
charging  his  countrymen  to  strain  every  nerve  in  rebuilding  the 
walls,  and  not  to  dispatch  his  colleagues  until  the  walls  had 
Teached  a  height  which  would  enable  them  to  bid  defiance  to 
attack.    Young  and  old,  women  and  children,  must  all  take  part  in 
the  great  work,  and  hand  down  to  coming  generations  the  memory 
of  efforts  which  were  needed  to  secure  not  merely  their  power  but 
their  very  existence  as  a  state.    For  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task  nothing  was  to  be  spared.    The  gods  themselves  would  not 
grudge  the  stones  of  their  temples  for  a  work  without  which  they 
might  lack  both  worshippers  and  ofifeiings.    In  short,  to  raise  these 
walls  as  if  by  the  speed  of  magic,  everything  else  might  be  thrown 
down.    But  while  at  Athens  the  people  outdid  themselves  in  their 
eagerness  to  achieve  the  task,  Themistokles  at  Sparta  declined  all 
ofiicial  audiences  until  he  could  be  supported  by  his  colleagues,  of 
whose  early  arrival,  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  theu*  delay,  he 
professed  to  have  no  doubt.    The  feeling  of  friendship  for  the 
victor  of  Salamis  was  still  strong  at  Sparta.    But  it  underwent  a 
severe  strain  when  tidings  came  (in  all  likelihood,  if  not  certainly, 
from  the  Aiginetans),  that  the  walls  of  Athens  had  already  been 
raised  to  a  formidable  height ;  and  Themistokles  felt  that  he  must 
take  one    step  further.     To    the  chaige  brought    against    the 
Athenians  he  gave  a  positive  denial  *,  but  he  urged  the  Spartans,  if 
they  doubted  his  words,  to  send  ambassadors  to  ascertain  the 
&ct8.    These  messengers  lost  no  time  in  making  their  way  to 
Athens:  but  before  tiiey  could  reach  it,  the  Athenians  had  re- 
ceived from  Themistokles  the  charge  to  detain  these  Spartans  until 
his  colleagues  who  had  now  reached  Sparta  should  with  himself 
have  returned  home.    No  sooner  was  he  assured  that  his  country- 
men held  these  men  as  hostages  for  his  safety  than  he  made  to  the 
Spartan  ephors  a  fall  confession  of  his  motives  and  his  plans. 
The  walls  of  Athens,  he  told  them,  had  been  raised  to  a  height 
which  would  enable  the  Athenians  to  undeigo  a  blockade  without 
fear :  and  Athens,  he  insisted,  had  a  fiill  right  to  be  girt  about 
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\nth  walls,  unless  this  right  was  to  be  denied  to  every  city  in  tJie 
Peloponneeos.  Anything  like  freedom  of  speech  and  independence 
of  action  would  be  impossible,  if  any  one  member  of  the  confederacy 
stood  on  a  Tantage-ground  with  respect  to  the  rest;  and  if  Athens 
now  happened  to  be  without  walls,  it  was  only  because  she  had 
chosen  to  suffer  all  that  could  beMl  her  rather  than  abandon  the 
common  cause.  In  short,  the  work  of  Themistoklefi  was  done.  If 
the  Spartans  had  dreamed  of  hoodwinking  the  Athenians,  they 
were  fairly  caught  in  their  own  trap.  They  had  professed  to 
oiler  only  iriendly  advice ;  and  they  could  not  in  decency  express 
anger  when  that  advice  was  rejected.  But  they  felt  keenly  the 
vexation  to  which  for  the  time  they  dared  not  give  vent  *,  and  the 
ambassadors  on  each  side  returned  to  their  several  homes  without  a 
formal  recall. 

Athens  had  been  saved  by  her  wooden  walls;  and  Themi- 
stokles,  who  had  insisted  that  they  could  effectually  withstand  the 
The  public  barbarians  only  within  these  floating  bulwarks,  now 
Th^irto.  insisted  that  nothing  must  be  left  undone'  to  make  her 
Ues.  navy  irresistible.    We  cannot  doubt  that  in  his  eyes 

the  most  judicious  plan  would  have  been  the  total  abandonment 
of  Athens.  Between  the  dty  and  its  nearest  searcoajBt  lay  a  space 
of  more  than  four  miles ;  and  twice  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
year  the  inhabitants  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and 
seek  a  refuge  elsewhere.  During  his  year  of  office,  shortly  before 
the  Persian  invasion,  he  had  begim  to  fortify  the  harbour  of 
Peiraieus,  a  safe  haven  on  the  western  side  of  the  promontoiy 
which  on  its  esAtem  side  is  indented  by  the  two  badns  of  Mouny- 
chia.  The  open  waters  of  Phaleron  he  regarded  as  practically 
useless  for  his  purpose;  but  in  the  three  harbours  of  Peiraieus 
and  Mounychia  he  discerned  the  stronghold  of  a  greater  mari- 
time power  than  any  which  the  world  had  yet  seen,  and  these 
were  now  by  his  advice  inclosed  within  a  wall  nearly  seven  miles 
in  circuit  As  regards  its  height,  the  design  of  Themistokles  was 
only  half  carried  out ;  but  even  thus  his  purpose  was  effectually 
achieved. 

The  Spartans  were  not  more  likely  for  the  present  to  protest 
against  the  fortification  of  the  Peiraieus  than  against  the  alleged 
Change  in       annual  addition  of  thirty  ahipe  to  the  Athenian  nary, 
of  iw?^     Whether  witli  such  additions  or  without  them,  tiu» 
niM.  fleet  had  yet  more  work  to  do  before  it  could  he  ««» 

that  the  barbarians  had  been  fairly  driven  back  into  Asia.  Seetos 
had  fallen :  but  Byzantion  and  the  Thrakian  Doriskos,  with  Eion 
on  the  Strymon  and  many  other  places  on  the  northern  shores  of 

1  Diod.  zi.  48. 
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the  lE^ean,^  were  still  held  by  Peisian  garrisons^  when,  in  the  year 
after  the  battle  of  Plataiai,  PausaniaS;  as  commander  of  the  con- 
federate fleet,  sailed  with  20  Peloponnesian  and  30 
Athenian  ships  to  Kypros  (Cyprus)  and  thence,  having 
recovered  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  to  Byzantion.  The  re- 
sistance here  was  as  obstinate  perhaps  as  at  Sestos ;  but  the  place 
was  at  length  reduced,  and  Sparta  stood  for  the  moment  at  the 
head  of  a  triumphant  confederacy.  It  was  now  in  her  power  to 
weld  the  isolated  units,  which  made  up  the  Hellenic  world,  into 
something  like  an  organised  society,  and  to  kindle  in  it  something 
like  national  life.  But  to  do  her  justice,  her  present  position  had 
been  rather  thrust  upon  her  by  circumstances  than  deliberately 
sought.  Her  systematic  discipline  and  the  stability  of  her  consti- 
tution, which,  though  rigidly  oligarchical,  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  tyranny  of  Peisistratos  or  Polykrates,  pointed  her 
out  as  the  one  dty  in  which  the  Hellenic  states  might  find  an 
efficient  aid  agunst  a  common  enemy.  But  she  had  no  statesman 
capable,  like  Themistokles,  of  seizing  on  a  golden  opportunity, 
while  in  her  own  generals  she  found  her  greatest  enemies.  Pan- 
sanias  had  already  roused  the  indignation  of  his  own  people  by 
having  his  name  inscribed,  as  leader  of  all  the  Greek  forces,  on  the 
tripod  which  was  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Plataiai : '  and 
now  hia  arrogance  and  tyranny  were  to  excite  at  Byzantion  a  dis- 
content and  impatience  destined  to  be  followed  l^more  serious 
consequences  to  his  country  as  well  as  to  himself.  On  the  &11  of 
Byzantion  he  sent  to  the  Persian  king  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
city,  and  spread  the  report  that  they  had  escaped.  He  forwarded 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  by  the  hand  of  the  Eretrian  Gongylos 
a  letter  in  which  he  informed  Xerxes  that  he  wished  to  marry  hia 
daughter  and  to  make  him  lord  of  all  Hellas,  adding  that  with  the 
king's  aid  he  felt  sure  of  success,  and  reque9ting  that  some  trust- 
worthy agent  should  be  sent  down  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
scheme.  The  spirit  of  Cyrus  or  Dareios  would  have  been  roused 
to  rage  at  the  presumption  of  the  petty  chief  who  aspired  to  an 
alliance  with  the  royal  house  of  Persia  on  the  score  not  of  what  he 
had  done  but  of  what  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  by  and  by.  But 
the  spuriouaness  of  the  letter  may  not  necessarily  discredit  the  fact 
that  some  message  was  sent  to  which  Xerxes  returned  an  answer 
telling  Pausanias  that  his  name  was  enrolled  in  the  list  of  his 
bene&etQTB  for  his  good  deed  in  freeing  the  Byzantian  prisoners 

1  Herod. vlL  106.    Herodotoshere  ^  His  name  was  erased;  and  in 

asaerts  that  down  to  the  time  when  place  of  it  were  snbetitated  the  names 

be  wrote  this  portion  of  bis  history  of  the  cities  whose  troops  bad  taken 

Doriskos  still  remained  a  Persian  part  in  the  battle.    Thuc.  i.  1S2. 
fortress. 
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and  beseeching  him  to  spare  neither  time^  men,  nor  money  for  the 
immediate  accomplishment  of  his  schemes.  The  head  of  this 
miserable  man  was  now  fidrly  turned.  Glad  in  Persian  garb,  he 
aped  the  privacy  of  Asiatic  despots;  and  when  he  came  forth 
from  his  palace  it  was  to  make  a  royal  progress  through  Thrace, 
snirounded  by  Median  and  Egyptian  life-guards,  and  to  show  his 
insolence  to  men  who  were  at  least  his  equals.  The  reports  of  this 
significant  change  in  the  behaviour  of  Pausanias  led  to  his  recall. 
He  was  put  on  his  trial ;  but  his  accusers  fEoled  to  establish  the 
personal  chaiges  brought  against  him,  while  his  Medism  also  was 
dismissed  as  not  fuUy  proved.  The  suspicion,  however,  was  so 
strong  that  he  vras  deprived  of  his  command.^  But,  like  Demaia- 
tos,  Pausanias,  although  not  king,  could  not  brook  degradation 
from  a  power  which  Spartan  kings  had  rarely  enjoyed.  We  soon 
find  him  again  at  Byzantion  which  he  had  reached  in  a  Her- 
mionian  ship.  Here  it  would  seem  that  he  took  up  a  fortified 
position  from  which  he  was  forcibly  dislodged  by  the  Athenians; 
and  crosdng  the  strait,  he  carried  on  at  Kol6nai  in  the  Troas  his 
traitorous  dealings  with  the  Persian  satrap. 

All  these  events  were  tending  to  alienate  the  Asiatic  Cheeks 
and  the  islanders  of  the  Egean  from  a  state  which  showed  itself 
iVMrmation  incapable  of  maintaining  its  authority  over  its  own 
ftMi^a^  of  servants.  Li  short,  it  had  become  clear  that  all 
Deios.  Hellas  was  divided  into  two  great  sections,  the  one 

gravitating  as  naturally  to  Sparta,  the  great  land  power,  as  the 
other  gravitated  to  Athens  with  her  maritime  preponderance.' 
When  therefore  a  Spartan  commission  headed  by  Dorkis  arrived 
with  a  small  force  to  take  the  place  of  Pausanias,  they  were  met 
by  passive  resistance  where  they  had  looked  for  submission ;  and 
their  retirement  from  the  field  in  which  they  were  unable  to 
^    compel  obedience  left  the  confederacy  an  accompliahed 
fiict 
•   It  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  Aristeides  to  regulate  the  terms  of  the 
new  confederacy.    The  work  before  it  was  not  merely  that  of  self- 
The  aasess-      defence.     The  mischief  done  to  Hellas  was  to  be 
ment  of  requited  upon  the  barbarians.      It  became  necessary, 

•^^^***®**^'  therefore,  to  determine  the  proportions  in  which  the 
allies  should  contribute  men,  ships,  and  money  for  the  common 
cause.  The  sum  total  of  this  assessment  on  the  allies  amounted  to 
460  talents ;  but  the  items  are  not  given.  As  the  management  of 
this  fund  was  intrusted  to  Hellenotamiai,  treasurers  elected  by  the 
allies  generally,  and  as  they  met  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  in 
the  sacred  island  of  Belos,  we  must  suppose  that  the  distribution 

^  Thnc.  L  95.  »  Thnc.  1 19. 
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of  burdens  was  accepted  by  all  as  jost  and  equitable.  In  truth 
the  fidmeBs  of  the  arrangement  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
mere  &ct  of  its  acceptance.  Athens  had  not  at  this  time  means  of 
compulsion  more  formidable  than  those  of  Sparta,  while  the  help 
which  she  was  able  to  afford  told  more  immediately  for  the  benefit 
of  the  exposed  members  of  the  confederacy  than  for  herself.  But 
as  only  union  could  enable  them  to  hold  their  own,  so  union 
implied  some  sort  of  central  government,  and  such  a  government 
involved  subordination.  The  allies  were  free ;  but  their  circum- 
stancee  differed  indefinitely.  Some  who  could  not  contribute 
ships  or  men  would  have  escaped  all  burdens  if  they  had  not  beai 
called  on  lor  contributions  in  money ;  and  the  option  of  refusal 
would  have  secured  to  those  who  gave  nothing  all  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  most  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  of  the  allies. 

Meanidule  Pausanias  was  busy  at  Koldnai,  thwarting  the 
plans  of  Aristeides.  The  constant  complaints  brought  against  him 
at  length  wearied  out  the  patience  of  the  Spartans,  ,j^  tn»«>n 
who  chaiged  him  to  follow  tiieir  messenger  on  pain  of  and  death  of 
being  declared  the  enemy  of  the  people.  If  he  put  P~"^aa. 
little  trust  in  thor  kindly  feeling,  he  had  more  confidence  in  the 
power  of  money ;  and  relying  on  the  effects  of  bribes,  he  returned 
to  Sparta  where  the  ephors  threw  him  into  prison.  But  on  these 
magistrates  he  so  pressed  their  lack  of  evidence  against  him  that 
he  was  set  hee :  and  his  next  step  was  an  instant  challenge  to  his 
accusers  to  prove  their  charge.  No  proof,  it  would  seem,  was 
forthcoming,  for  a  descendant  of  Herakles  and  the  regent  for  the 
young  son  of  Leonidas  was  not  to  be  condemned  except  on 
tastimony  beyond  suspicion.  All  that  could  be  ascertained 
amounted  to  presumption  and  no  more,  for  Spartan  law  could  trust 
nothing  less  than  the  actual  confession  of  the  prisoner.  Helots 
came  forwazd  who  said  that  Pausanias  had  been  tampering  with 
the  whole  body  of  their  fellow-slaves,  promising  them  not  freedom 
merely  but  the  rights  of  citizenship,  if  they  woiild  only  give  their 
help  ia  making  l^i?"!  a  despot :  but  he  had  not  been  heard  to  tempt 
them,  and  their  testimony  went  for  nothing.  These  were  followed 
by  an  Aigilian  slave,  a  man  who  had  won  such  affection  as 
Pausanias  had  to  ofier  in  an  utterly  infamous  relationship,  and  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  his  latest  letters  for  Artabazos.  This  slave 
lemembering,  it  is  said,  that  no  previous  messenger  (Gongylos,  it 
would  seem,  excepted)  had  ever  come  back,  opened  the  letter,  in- 
taodix^  to  dose  it  again  with  a  forged  seal  and  to  carry  it  to  its 
destination  if  it  involved  no  danger  to  himself.  But  the  letter 
contained  a  atrictcharge  to  kill  the  bearer,  and  the  Argilian  carried 
it  not  to  Artabazos  but  to  the  ephors,  who,  staggered  though  they 
were  by  this  further  evidence  of  his  treachery,  could  not  rest 
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content  until  they  had  the  testimony  of  their  own  ean.    By  their 
advice  the  slave  took  refuge  as  a  suppliant  in  the  TemenoB   of 
Poseidon  at  cape  Tainaron  in  a  hut  with  double  walls  between 
which  some  of  the  ephors  hid  themselves.    No  long  time   had 
passed  before  Pausanias  came  to  ask  what  had  led  the  Argilian  to 
a  step  so  strange.    Then  recounting  all  his  services^  the  slave  asked 
in  his  turn  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  the  treachery  with  which 
Pausanias  had  sought  his  death  for  adding  yet  one  more  to  the 
boons  which  he  had  received  from  him.    Soothing  him  as  well  as 
he  could;  Pausanias  admitted  his  offence,  but  assuring  him  solemnly 
that  no  mischief  should  happen  to  him  begged  him  to  lose  not  a 
moment  in  setting  out  on  his  errand.    The  ephors  departed,  all  of 
them  satisfied  of  his  guilt  and  some  of  them  with  their  minds 
made  up  to  arrest  him  in  the  city.    The  rest  were  not  so  earnest  in 
the  matter ;  and  as  they  approached  Pausanias  in  the  street,  one  of 
them  contrived  by  a  glance  or  sign  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger 
and  then  pointed  to  the  shrine  of  AthenS  of  the  Brazen  House 
(OhaUdoikos.)    Their  kindly  offices,  it  would    seem,   could  be 
carried  no  further.    Pausanias  had  taken  refuge  in  the  little  cell 
of  the  temple;   but  he  was  absolutely  without  the  means  of 
sustaining  life,  and  his  partisans  could  not  withhold  the  magis- 
trates £rom  taldng  off  the  roof,  walling  up  the  doors,  and  then 
waiting  patiently  until  thirst  and  hunger  should  have  d<xie  their 
work.    As  the  end  drew  near,  he  was  taken,  stiU  breathing,  from 
the  sanctuary.    Their  first  intention  was  to  hurl  his  body  into  the 
Kaiadas  or  chasm  into  which  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  cast : 
but  they  changed  their  mind  and  buried  him  not  far  from  the 
sanctuary.    The  ephors,  however,  had  now  placed  themselves  in 
the  wrong  by  removing  a  suppliant  of  the  gods;  and  the  order 
came  from  Delphoi  not  only  that  the  body  of  Pausanias  must  be 
taken  up  and  buried  where  he  died,  but  that  the  deity  of  ihe 
Brazen  House  must  be  appeased  with  two  bodies  in  place  of  one. 
At  an  earlier  time  this  would  have  been  followed  by  tiie  slaughter 
of  two  human  victims.    The  scruples  of  a  more  merciful  age  were 
satisfied  by  offering  two  brazen  statues. 

At  Sparta  Themistoldes  after  the  victory  of  Salamis  had  been 
welcomed  with  such  honours  as  in  that  city  no  stranger  whether 
Traditional  l^^o^  OT  after  him  ever  received.  The  determination 
namitiTe  of  with  which  he  maintained  the  right  of  the  Athenians 
^rj6tTb^-  to  fortify  their  city  and  to  manage  their  own  afiairs 
mistokies.  turned  the  admiration  of  the  Spartans  into  hatied; 
and  their  diligence  in  spying  out  the  weak  points  in  his  character 
and  conduct  was  not  surpassed  by  that  of  some  who  were  watishiog 
him  in  Athens.  He  was  accused  by  the  Spartans  of  ccHnplicity  in 
the  schemes  of  Pausanias,  because  they  could  not  endure  that. 
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while  one  of  their  genezals  was  charged  with  Medism,  the  Athesians 
ehonld  he  free  of  the  same  disgracei  and  hecanse  they  hrihed  some 
Athenians  to  hring  the  charge.^    The  time^  howeTer,  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  his  conviction ;  and  for  the  present  he  not  only  escaped 
hat  was  more  popular  than  ever.    The  next  incident  in  his  life  is 
his  ostracism,  which,  it  must  he  rememhered,  points  not 
Ut  personal  accusations  but  to  a  mere  trial  of  strength 
in  which  the  partisans  of  Themistokles  may  have  fully  counted  on 
a  majority  oyer  those  of  Aristeidee.    After  his  ostracism,  while  he 
WB8  Uving  in  exile  at  Argos,  he  was  again  charged  by  the  Lakedai- 
monians  with  haying  shared  the  treasons  of  Pausanias.    Themi- 
etokleB,  learning  that  the  Athenians  had  issued  orders 
for  his  arrest,  fled  to  Korkyra,  an  island  oyer  which         ^'^* 
he  is  sud  to  haye  had  the  claims  of  a  benefactor.    Unwilling  to 
giye  him  up  but  afraid  to  defend  him,  the  Korkyraians  conyeyed 
him  oyer  to  the  miunland,  where  in  his  perplexity  he  found  himself 
driyen  to  enter  the  house  of  the  Moloesian  chief  Admetos,  to  whom 
at  some  previous  time  he  had  giyen  just  cause  of  offence.    Admetos 
was  not  at  home ;  but  his  wife  jilsuced  her  child  in  his  arms,  and 
hade  him  take  his  place  as  a  suppliant  at  the  hearth.    When  the 
chief  returned,  Themistokles  put  before  him  candidly  the  exact 
state  of  his  fortunes,  and  appealed  to  the  generous  impulses  which 
restrain  braye  men  from  pressing  hard  on  fallen  enemies.    Admetos 
at  once  forgaye  the  old  wi'ong,  and  then  conveyed  him  safely  to 
Pydna,  a  stronghold  of  the  M^edonian  Alexandroe.    Here  he  took 
passage  in  a  merchant-ship  going  to  Ionia ;  but  a  storm  carried  the 
vessel  to  Naxos  which  was  then  being  besieged  by  an  Athenian 
force.    Themistokles  at  once  revealed  himself  to  the  captain,  and 
said  that  he  would  charge  him  with  shielding  traitors  for  the  sake 
of  a  bribe,  unless  he  kept  his  men  from  landing  until  the  weather 
should  suffer  them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.    In  about  thirty-six 
hours  the  wind  lulled;  and  the  ship  made  its  way  to  Ephesos, 
where  Themistokles  rewarded  >iim  liberally  out  of  moneys  which 
his  friends  had  sent  over  to  him  from  Athens.    Journeying  on 
thence  into  the  interior,  he  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded the  murderer  of  Maaistes,  a  letter,  it  is  said,  thus  worded, 
'I,  Themistokles,  have  come  to  thee, — ^the  man  who  has  done  most 
harm  to  thy  house  while  I  was  compelled  to  resist  thy  frither,  but 
who  a]so  did  him  most  good,  by  withholding  the  Greeks  from 
destroying  the  bridge  over  the  HeUespont  while  he  was  journeying 
from  Attica  to  Asia :  and  now  I  am  here,  able  to  do  thee  much 
gt)od,  bat  persecated  by  the  Greeks  on  the  score  of  my  goodwill 
to  thee.    I  wish  to  tany  a  year  and  then  to  talk  with  thee  about 
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mine  errand.'  The  young  king,  we  are  told^  at  once  granted  his 
request ;  bnd  when  Themistokles,  having  spent  the  year  in  thoroughly 
learning  Persian,  went  up  to  the  court,  he  acquired  oyer  the  monardL 
an  influence  far  surpassmg  that  which  Demaratoe  had  exerciseid 
OTer  Xerxes.  This  influenoe  rested,  it  is  said,  on  the  promise  that 
he  would  make  the  Persian  ruler  monarch  of  all  Hellas.  After  a 
time,  we  know  not  how  long,  he  returned  to  Asia  Minor,  to  do 
what  might  he  needed  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  king.  Here  he 
lived  in  great  magnificence,  having  the  three  cities.  Magnesia, 
Lunpsakos,  and  Myous,  to  supply  him  with  hread,  wine,  and 
vegetahles.  At  Magnesia,  so  the  story  runs,  he  died,  whether 
fiom  disease  or  from  a  draught  of  hull's  hlood  which 
he  drank  hecause  he  knew  that  he  could  not  acoompliah 
what  he  had  undertaken  to  do  for  the  king.  His  hones  were 
hrought  away  hy  his  kinsmen  and  huried  secretly  in  Attics, 
hecause  the  hones  of  a  traitor  had  no  right  to  the  soil  which  he 
had  hetrayed :  hut  the  Ma^esians  asserted  that  they  still  lay  in 
their  market-place,  in  the  splendid  sepulchre  which  they  exhihited 
as  the  tomh  of  Themistokles. 

Such  WQJ9  perhaps  the  most  popular  form  of  a  story  of  which 
other  versions  related  that,  fiur  from  regarding  him  as  a  henefactor 
Alleged  to  the  royal  house,  the  Persian  king  had  put  a  price  of 

?SS5sto^  two  hundred  talents  upon  his  head ;  and  that  when 
kiestoSousa.  Themistoldes  reached  Ionia,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
get  to  Sousa  except  by  availing  himself  of  the  ofier  of  Lyaith^des 
who,  pretending  tiiat  he  was  conveying  to  Sousa  a  stranger  for  the 
king's  harem,  hrought  thither  in  this  strange  disguise  the  conqueror 
of  Salamis  and  the  founder  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens. 

Of  these  versions  of  the  popular  tradition  the  one  is  perhaps  as 
trustworthy  as  the  other.  The  absence  of  all  evidence  which  may 
tjnifonn  tend  to  show  that  the  people  generally  approved  the 
S^^isto-  judgement  passed  upon  Themistokles  is  eepeciaUy 
idfls.  striking.     In  all  the  accounts  preserved  by  the  several 

writers  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  the  common  people  shared 
the  opinions  of  the  knot  of  his  persecutors,  while  expressions  are 
not  lacking  which  show  the  strength  of  their  afiection  for  him. 
But  for  the  life  of  Themistokles  we  have  no  strictly  contemporary 
history ;  and  when  Thucydides  was  old  enough  to  form  a  judgement 
upon  it,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  frDm  Ihe  time  of 
hLs  ostracism,  a  period  during  which  his  opponents  had  done  their 
best  to  heighten  the  prejudice  which  delights  in  exaggerated  con- 
trasts. Themistokles  began  life  in  poverty:  he  closed  it  in  wealth 
and  dishonour.  Aristeides  was  pre-eminent  for  the  purity  of  his 
motives :  and  his  justice  was  proved  by  the  absolute  want  which 
left  his  &mily  dependent  on  the  public  bounty.    A  bribe  had  ibr 
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Aiisteides  do  temptatioii :  but  the  lust  of  gold  served  to  account 
IB  Themistokles  for  a  simultaneous  action  of  contradictory  motives 
such  as  no  other  man  ever  exhibited.    The  absence  of  a  pure  and 
lofty  tLnselfishnesS;  to  which  perhaps  he  never  laid  a  claim,  made 
his  political  opponents^  not  the  people,  ready  to  believe  of  him  any 
degree  of  personal  corruption ;  and  the  charge  of  such  corruption 
-was  taken,  without  evidence,  as  proof  that  he  was  prepared  to 
undo  the  work  of  hia  whole  life  for  the  sake  of  that  of  which  he 
had  already  an  abundance.    Tet  nothing  less  than  this  are  we 
called  upon  to  believe  with  regard  to  a  man  who  displayed  a  fixity 
of  purpose  and  a  concentration  of  will,  which  a  few  perhaps  may 
have  equalled  but  none  certainly  have  surpassed.     So  mighty  had 
been  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  Athenian  enterprise,  so  com- 
pletely had  it  strengthened  the  Athenian  character,  that  his  great 
TiTal  gave  his  aid  in  the  working  of  that  maritime  policy,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  he  had  opposed.    In  this  business  of  his  life  he 
bad  displayed  wonderful  powers, — a  rapidity  of  perception  which 
gave  to  his  maturest  judgements  the  appearance  of  intuition, — 
a  fertility  of  resource  and  a  readiness  in  action  which  were  more 
than  equal  to  every  emergency.    He  had  shown  a  courage  rising 
in  proportion  to  the  dangers  which  he  had  to  face,  a  calmness  of 
spirit  which  turned  to  hia  own  purpose  the  weakness  and  the 
selfishness  of  other  men.    He  had  kept  those  about  him  in  some 
degree  true  to  the  common  cause,  when  a  blind  and  stupid  terror 
seemed  to  make  all  possibility  of  union  hopeless.    These  were 
great  qualities  and  great  deeds:  they  argued  much  love  of  his 
country  and  more  appreciation  of  her  real  interests.    They  were 
the  virtues  and  exploits  of  a  man  who  discerned  all  the  sl^ngth 
and  flexibility  of  her  political  constitution  and  the  mission  which 
his  city  was  charged  to  fulfiL    But  this  indomitable  energy  in  her 
aervice  implies  no  fiaatidious  integrity  of  character.    His  patriotism 
waa  not  hoatile  to  his  self-love.    His  political  morali^  allowed 
him  to  make  use  of  the  fears  or  the  hopes  of  others  to  increase  hia 
own  wealth  while  they  furthered  the  interests  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  a  great  leader,  but  not  the  most  xmcoirupt  citizen :  a  wise 
counsellor,  but  no  rigid  and  impartial  judge :  a  statesman  formid- 
able to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  but  not  especially  scrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  the  weapons  to  be  employed  against  them.    And  yet 
of  this  man  we  are  asked  to  believe,  not  that  he  yielded  to  some 
mean  temptation, — not  that  he  began  his  career  in  poverty  and 
ended  it  in  ill-gotten  wealth, — not  that  he  made  use  of  his  power 
sometimes  to  advance  his  own  fortune  and  sometimes  to  thvrart 
and  oppreaa  others ;  but  that  from  the  beginning  he  distinctly  con-^ 
templated  the  prospect  of  destroying  the  house  which  he  was- 
bnilding  up,  and  of  aeeking  a  home  in  the  palace  of  the  king  on 
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whose  power  and  liopes  lie  was  first  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow.  We 
are  told  that  at  the  veiy  time  when  hy  an  unparalleled  energy  of 
character  and  singleness  of  purpose  he  was  driving  the  allies  into 
a  hattle  which  they  dreaded,  he  was  sending  to  the  Persian  king  a 
message  which  might  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  should  eome 
as  an  exile  to  the  court  of  Sousa ;  that  he  deceiyed  his  enemy  to 
his  ruin  in  order  to  win  his  &your  against  the  time  of  trouUe  which 
he  knew  to  be  coming ;  that  he  looked  indulgently  on  the  guilt  of 
Pausanias,  although  he  despised  the  weakness  of  his  intellect ;  and 
that  on  the  death  of  the  Spartan  regent  he  took  up,  or  carried  on, 
the  work  of  treacheiy  which  in  his  hands  had  come  to  nothing. 
We  are  asked  further  to  belieye  that  in  the  Persian  palace  he 
actually  found  the  refuge  which  he  had  contemplated^ — that  his 
claim  to  &your  was  admitted  without  question, — that  he  pledged 
himself  to  inslaye  his  country,  and  for  twelye  or  fourteen  years 
received  the  leyenues  of  large  towns  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his 
word ;  and  yet  that  he  died,  not  haying  made  a  single  efibrt  to 
fulfil  even  a  part  of  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Peniftn 
king.  It  is  a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  satis- 
factory evidence. 

If  after  sweepng  away  the  tales  which  fall  before  the  ordinary 
tests  of  historical  criticism  a  scanty  foundation  seems  to  be  left  for 
Amonnt  of  SO  great  a  charge  of  long-planned  yet  inefiectual  treason, 
agiOnstThe-  ^^  ^'^  nevertheless  sufficed  to  establish  a  general  con- 
xnistokies.  viction  of  his  guilt.  In  some  minds  this  conviction  is 
deepened  by  reflexions  on  the  common  tendency  of  Greek  leaden 
and  statesmen  to  yield  to  temptations  of  wealth  and  power.  So 
strong  and  so  common  was  this  miserable  tendency  that  a  reputation 
for  personal  integrity  served  to  keep  up  public  confidence  in  men 
who  were  in  eveiy  other  respect  quite  undeserving  of  it:  and  in 
Themistokles  there  was  unquestionably  a  self-consciousness  and  an 
eager  love  of  money,  perhaps  also  an  ostentatioui  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  palliate  and  which  makes  it  ridiculous  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  man  of  strict  and  discriminating  equity.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  whole  career  exhibits  an  unbroken  and  uniform  line  of  conduct 
to  the  time  of  his  expulsion  by  the  vote  of  ostracism.  In  sjdte  of 
the  wealth  which  he  amassed  and  the  acts  of  personal  injustice 
which  are  laid  to  his  charge,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  policy  of  his  life,  not  a  shade  of  evidence  that  he  had  given  to 
his  countrymen  any  counsel  which  he  believed  likely  to  do  them 
harm :  and  the  problem  which  remains  to  be  solved  is  not  that 
such  a  man,  thus  driven  into  banishment,  should  fall  indefinitely 
lower  in  his  personal  morality,  but  that,  without  an  effort  to  resist 
it,  he  should  yield  to  the  temptation  to  undo  that  which  had  been 
thus  &x  the  aim  and  the  passion  of  his  life,  nay  that  years  befiam^ 
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when  he  had  scarcely  ZD03re  than  began  that  work,  he  foresaw  that 
temptation  and  cahnly  made  his  preparations  for  yielding  to  it. 

Yet  the  facts  of  his  exile  and  of  his  flight  into  Asia  cannot  he 
called  into  question.  It  is  possible  that  his  ready  wit  might  deyise 
some  plan  of  winning  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes :  nor  ReiatioM  of 
is  it  altogether  unlikely  that  the  revenues  bestowed  Themisto- 
upon  him,  if  they  were  bestowed  at  all,  may  have  been  th^p^^sian 
granted  on  no  otiier  profession  than  that  of  a  general  i^^- 
desire  to  further  the  Persian  interests.  His  voluntary  submission 
might  stand  in  the  place  of  defeat  in  war:  his  very  banishment 
was  something  like  a  sign  that  the  temporary  union  of  Hellas  and 
the  confederacy  of  Delos  would  soon  be  broken  up.  For  the  rest, 
his  mere  presence  at  Sousa,  if  ever  he  went  thither,  was  no  slight 
honour  to  the  Persian  king  who  might  well  suppose  that  other 
Hellenic  leaden  might  be  led  to  follow  his  footsteps.  If  this  may 
l)e  taken  as  sufficiently  explaining  his  welcome  in  Persia,  the  idea 
of  a  deeper  and  more  deliberate  treachery  must  be  modified  or 
AboDdoned.  The  charges  of  mean  and  undignified  selfishness,  of 
unscrupulous  equivocation  or  even  lying,  may  yet  remain:  but 
there  will  be  no  need  to  suppose  that  while  he  airai^ped  the  positions 
of  the  ships  at  Salamis  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
should  b^end  the  barbarian  king  asheartUy  as  he  was  then  aiding 
the  free  land  of  his  birth. 

If  the  evidence  before  us  fails  to  warrant  a  harsher  judgement, 
it  appears  'mthout  difficulty  to  fdl  in  with  this  one.  In  the  first 
message  whidi  he  is  said  to  have  sent  by  Sildnnos  to  jyief^ed 
the  Persian  generals  or  to  Xerxes  himself  no  one  pro-  personal 
fesses  to  see  a  double  motive.  The  stratagem  seems  ^rh^^ 
at  first  sight  a  masterly  device  for  bringing  about  the  ^^• 
destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet:  but  its  value  is  not  a  little  im- 
paired, when  we  see  that  it  is  practically  superfluous.  Nothing  in 
the  previous  history  of  the  war  justifies  the  supposition  that 
Xerxes  was  likely  to  retreat  firom  SidamiB  without  fighting  or  that 
he  intended  to  delay  the  battle.  Still  the  disposition  of  Adeimantos 
and  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta  may  have  made  it  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  deprive  them  at  once  of  all  chances  of  escape ; 
and  the  message  of  Themistokles  was  admirably  framed  to  effect 
thia  purpose.  For  the  second  message  the  several  accounts  assign 
difieient  objects,  the  most  circumstantial  affirming  that  for  himself 
Theouatokles  sought  by  means  of  it  to  win  the  gratitude  of  the 
king  and  a  refuge  in  the  time  of  trouble  which  even  then  he  antici- 
pated. AAuredly  such  a  fact^  if  proved,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  in  all  history  ^  for  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  man, 
engaged  in  saving  his  country  from  dangers  apparently  overwhelm- 
ing, and  struggling  with  the  jealousy,  or  selfishness,  or  disaflectioii 
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of  his  confederates,  was  actuated  at  one  and  the  same  moment  by 
two  entirely  distinct  and  conflicting  motives.    With  his  whole 
soul  he  was  bent  on  setting  his  country  free:  and  yet  not  less 
earnestly  was  he  bent  on  securing  a  place  of  retreat  among  the 
Tery  enemies  whom  he  was  driving  out.    Such  a  condition  of 
mind  could,  assuredly,  have  produced  nothing  but  distraction  of 
purpose  and  utter  weakness  in  action,  a  turmoil  of  contrary  desires, 
with  which  the  calm  judgement  and  profound  energy  of  the  man 
stand  out  in  incomprehensible  contrast.     Such  treachery  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  realise.    Some  notion  of  it  may  be  formed  if 
we  should  suppose  that  when  Nelson  before  the  fight  at  Trafalgar 
warned  every  man  that  England  looked  to  him  to  do  his  duty,  he 
had  ahready  done  his  best  to  secure  the  future  good-will  of  llie 
tyrant  Bonaparte  whose  fleets  he  was  advancing  to  encounter.    Bnt 
if  Herodotos  represents  Themistol^es  as  holding  out  to  Xerxes  tJie 
prospect  of  an  unmolested  march,  there  were  other,  and  seemingly 
more  popular,  versions  which  spoke  of  him  as  terrifying  the  king 
by  a  warning  that  he  might  be  intercepted  on  the  road.     With 
s^tements  so  inconsistent,  the  double  meaning  which  is  said  to  lie 
in  the  message  must  be  rejected.    It  may  indeed  be  said  that  liie 
sending  of  this  second  message  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  Iots 
which  a  man  like  Themistokles  would  feel  for  the  arts  in  which  he 
excelled,  for  their  own  sake,  and  that  the  delight  of  conducting  an 
intrigue  might  be  in  itself  a  suflicient  motive  for  action.    Sudi  a 
supposition  would  impute  to  him  a  childishness  scarcely  leas  than 
that  which  he  is  said  to  have  shown  in  his  inordinate  vanity :  but 
here  again  it  is  needless  to  say  more,  for  with  almost  complete 
assurance  it  may  be  asserted  that  this  second  message  was  never 
sent* 

But  while  he  sojourned  near  the  coast,  he  is  said  to  have  sent 
to  the  despot  of  Persia  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  intolerable 
Extent  of  insolence.  This  letter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  manifest 
Th^tato^  forgery ;  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
kies.  that,  if  the  epistle  which  the  Eretrian  Gongylos  con- 

veyed from  the  Spartan  regent  was  too  presuming  and  boastful  to 
be  altogether  palatable  to  an  Eastern  king,  it  was  yet  free  from 
the  feilsehoods  which  formed  the  substance  of  this  letter  of  Themi- 
stokles. The  plea  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  alone  had 
led  him  to  resist  and  repel  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  must  to  his  son, 
who  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  Medism,  have 
appeared  not  less  ridiculous  than  &lse :  the  boast  that  as  soon  as 
he  could  safely  do  so  he  had  compensated  his  injuries  with  gieatsr 
benefits  must  have  seemed  an  extravagant  and  shameless  He.    Bat 

>  See  page  205. 
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whether  this  letter  was  sent  or  not,  the  details  of  his  journey  to 
Soosa  as  well  as  of  his  sojourn  in  the  palace  are  purely  fictitious ; 
and  hence  we  cannot  venture  to  determine  the  motives  which  led 
Aitazerzes  to  befriend  the  Athenian  exile,  or  the  terms  on  which 
he  extended  to  him  his  lavish  bounty,  if  lavish  it  was.    The  mere 
fact  that  during  his  long  residence  at  Magnesia  he  made  no  effort 
to  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  is  said  to  have  given,  must  go  far  to 
prore  that  no  direct  enterprise  against  the  freedom  of  the  Hellenic 
world  could  have  been  involved  in  it.    The  supposition  of  such  an 
engagement  gave  rise  to  the  tale  that  his  death  was  caused  by 
ta^ng  poison;  but  this  story  obtained  no  credit  with  Thucydides 
whose  account  would  seem  to  justify  the  inference  drawn  from  his 
inactivity  at  Magnesia.    By  a  version  scarcely  less  extravagant 
than  his  tale  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Athenian  walls,  Biodoros 
represents  his  death  as  a  crowning  stratagem  to  preclude  all  further 
attacks  from  Persia  on  the  liber^  of  his  country.^    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  he  had  entered  into  any  such  compact  with  the 
Persian  king  with  any  intention  of  fulfilling  it.  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  inflict  enormous  damage  on  the  growing  empire  of  Athens. 
That  not  a  single  injurious  act  can  be  laid  to  his  charge  would 
seem  to  prove,  not  that  he  cheated  the  king  by  a  series  of  gratuitous 
falsehoods,  but  that  Artaxerxes  imposed  no  such  obligations  as  the 
price  of  his  hospitality.    His  degradation  was  great  enough  already 
without  adding  to  it  a  larger  measure  of  infamy.    But  it  is  no 
light  thing  to  have  solid  grounds  for  believing  that  Themistokles 
was  not  guilty  of  the  inveterate  treachery  which  has  given  to  the 
story  of  his  life  a  character  of  inexplicable  mystery ;  that,  with 
much  to  mar  its  ancient  strength,  he  yet  carried  the  love  of  his 
country  to  Ihe  grave ;  and  that  no  pledge  to  work  the  ruin  of  that 
t»mitry  laid  on  him  the  guilt  of  superfluous  hypocrisy  towards  the 
despot  who  is  said  to  have  given  him  a  home  in  his  dishonoured 
old  age. 

Long  before  the  life  of  Themistokles  had  reached  its  close  in 
his  splendid  Magnesian  retreat,  Aristeides  the  righteous  had  died 
in  poverty,  either  at  Athens,  or  in  battle  somewhere  The  death  of 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea — ^in  short,  where  or  Aristeides. 
how,  we  know  not.  Stories  were  not  lacking  which  *^  b.c.(?) 
called  even  his  incorruptibility  into  question;  and  it  was  main- 
tained that  he  too,  being  unable  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  on  a  conviction 
for  bribery,  took  refuge  in  the  land  where  Themistokles  had  found 
a  shelter,  and  that  there  he  died. 

1  Diod.  zi.  58. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  OBOWTH  OF  THE  ATHENIAK  EMPIKB. 

A  PERIOD  of  leas  than  half  a  century  separates  the  close  of  tlie 
struggle  with  Persia  from  that  disastrous  strife  between  the  tvro 
oi^ectt  of  foremost  states  of  Hellas  which  prepared  the  way  first 
obnfedan^  for  Makedonian  and  then  for  Roman  conquest.  Nay^ 
tion.  although  that  brief  period  saw  the  rise  and  culmina- 

tion of  Athenian  empire  and  even  the  first  stages  of  its  downward 
course,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  beginning  of  it  as  marking  the  close 
of  the  struggle  with  Persia  except  in  so  far  as  the  issue  of  it  was 
virtually  decided  in  the  waters  of  Salamis  and  under  the  heights  of 
Kithairon  and  MykalS.  Persian  garrisons  still  remained  in  towns 
along  the  Thrakian  coasts :  Persian  fleets  still  threatened  to  renew 
the  contest  by  sea ;  Persian  armies  still  hung  behind  the  scanty 
strip  of  land  which  had  been  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  empire  of 
Elroisos.  Whether  on  the  Asiatic  continent  or  in  the  E^gean 
islands  the  Hellenes  looked  to  Athens  for  the  further  conduct  of  a 
war  in  which  they  were  ready  to  give  such  help  as  might  be  in 
their  power.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  l^e  brilliant  yision 
of  Athenian  empire,  as  contrasted  with  the  headship  of  a  free 
confederacy,  had  yet  dawned  on  the  minds  of  Athenian  statesmen. 
The  most  far-seeing  of  these,  beyond  doubt,  was  ThemistokleB : 
and  the  whole  policy  of  Themistokles  was  shaped  by  the  oonyiction 
that,  if  Athens  was  ever  to  be  great,  she  must  be  great  by  sea. 
When  he  told  his  fellow-citizens  that  with  their  ships  they  might 
bid  defiance  to  all  assailants,  but  that  in  such  struggles  their  old 
city  under  the  rock  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  would  be  of  little  use  or 
none,^  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  dominion  of  Athens  should  stretch  from  Megara  and  its 
harbours  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylai,  or  that  he  would  haye  fiuled 
to  deprecate  efforts  designed  to  bring  about  such  a  result  as 
nuschieyous,  if  not  fatal,  to  her  real  welfare. 

Yet  within  a  few  years  Athenian  energy  brought  about  results 
which,  while  the  victories  of  Salamis  and  Plataiai  were  fresh, 
CThangein  would  have  been  set  down  as  extravagant  dreams, 
^0  ^uttfoiM  The  events  which  led  to  these  results  were  shaped  by 
with  her  circumstances  wh^ch  could  not  have  been  anticipated  ; 
^^^  and  of  the  course  of  these  events  we  have  unfortu- 

nately a  singularly  bare  and  meagre  record.  It  is  not  that  the 
bistory  of  this  most  important  tame  has  been  lost,  but  that  it  sever 

1  See  p.  284. 
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was  ^vnitten ;   and  our  knowledge  of  the  couxae  of  events  must  l)e 
deriTed  from  a  comparison  of  l^e  statements  of  Thucydides  with. 
those  of  Herodotos.    From  the  fonner  we  learn  that  the  con- 
federacy of  DeloB  was  at  first  an  association  of  independent  states 
whose  representatives  met  in  the  synod  on  a  foothig  of  perfect 
equality.      By  the  latter  we  are  told  that,  when  Sestos  and 
Byzantion  had  fallen;  a  vast  amomit  of  work  still  remained  to  he 
done  before  Europe  could  he  rid  of  the  harharian.     Lastly  we 
learn  from  Thucydides  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  a  change 
hecame  manifest  in  the  attitude  of  Athens  towards  the  other 
memhers  of  the  confederation ;  that  at  first  all  contributed  ships 
and  men  for  the  common  service,  whether  with  or  without  further 
oontribxitions  in   money;   and  that  the  change  in  the    relative 
podtions  of  Athens  and  her  allies  was  brought  about  wholly  by 
the  acts  of  the  latter.    It  may  be  true,  as  Thucydides  asserts,  that 
Athens  was  firm,  even  to  harshness,  in  insisting  that  all  should 
diaehaige  to  the  full  their  duties  as  confederates.    But  with  the 
lonians  it  was  the  old  story.    The  demands  of  Athens  seemed 
hard  only  because    they  loathed    the    idea   of   long-continued 
strenuous  exertion.^    But  they  were  dealing  now  with  men  who 
were  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  as  in  some  shape  or  other  they 
must  bear  their  fiill  measure  of  the  general  burden,  the  thought 
struck  them  that  their  end  might  be  gained  if  they  paid  more 
money  and  furnished  fewer  ships  and  men,  or  none.    Their  pro- 
posal was  accepted;  and  its  immediate  result  was  to  inhance 
enormoualy  the  power  of  Athens,  while  in  case  of  revolt  they 
became  pnctically  helpless  against  a  thoroughly  disciplined  and 
thoroughly  resolute  enemy. 

Sestos  and  Byzantion  had  fidlen :  but  Boges  the  governor  of 
Eion  on  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  ofiered  to  the  assaults  of  the 
altiee  a  desperate  resistance.    The  capture  of  Eion  was    Atbeniaa 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  the   reconquest   of    totto^°^ 
Lemnos;  and  probably  the  convenience  of  Skyros  as  a    ^^^  ^ 
station  on  l^e  voyage  to  Lemnos  led  to  the  attack  of    mt£n7' 
ibai  island  and  the  reduction  of  its  people  to  slavery."       476  b.o. 
From  Skyros  Thucydides  takes  us  to  the  Euboian  Karystos  which 
was  treated  with  the  same  severity.    The  fleet  of  ijie  Nazians, 
who  revolted  at  this  time  and  were  subdued,  went  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  the  Athenian  navy^  which  was  now  to  strike  another 
great  blow  on  the  maritune  power  of  the  Persian  king. 
The  victory  of  Kimon  destroyed,  it  is  said,  on  one  and 
tiie  aame  day  the  Pheniciaai  fleet  of  200  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the 

'  *A0^¥Aiot  •  •  .  Xvmjpol  ^tof,    ovjc       vpotrayovrt^  rai  avdiyxAt,  ThttC.1,91,1. 
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Eurymedon,  in  Pamphylia,  and  the  land-forces  with  which  it 
destined  to  co-operate. 

The  hietoiy  of  the  Delian  confederation  was  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  continued  struggle  ^wiih. 
The  Deiion  Persia  after  the  hattle  of  MykalS  inyolyed  the  need  of 
K^S^  Btr«>ua«s  exertions:  and  for  Uua  the  loidaz^  we  iiot 
Thasoi.  prepared.    The  Athenians  on  the  other  hand  were  not 

less  resolved  th&t  the  effort  should  be  made ;  and  as  soon  as  this 
radical  difference  of  view  began  to  find  expression,  the  Belian 
synod  was  doomed.  The  days  of  Athenian  Hegemonia,  or  leader- 
ship, were  now  ended:  the  empire  or  tyranny  of  Athens  had 
begun,  and  whether  in  laying  its  foundations  or  in  raising  the 
fabic  the  Athenians  assuredly  cannot  be  charged  with  any  lack  of 
promptitude.  Not  many  months  after  the  conquest  of  Nazos  and 
the  Tictories  of  the  Eurymedon  a  quarrel  with  the 
Thasians  about  their  mines  and  trade  on  their  Thrahian 
settlements  was  followed  by  open  war.  Not  content  with  block- 
ading Thasos,  the  Athenians,  to  make  all  further  rivalry  impoesibley 
sent  10,000  men  as  settlers  to  the  spot  called  the  'Nine  Boads,  the 
site  of  the  future  Amphipolis.  This  post  they  succeeded  in 
occupying ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  they  were  tempted  by  the  hope  of 
huge  profits  from  mines  to  advance  further  inland  towards  the 
northeast,  and  at  or  near  Drabeskos  their  whole  force  was 
practically  swept  away  by  the  Edonian  Thrakians.  This  terrible 
disaster  brought  no  relief  to  the  .Thasians.  The  Athenians  stiU 
blockaded  their  port,  and  maintained  their  lodgement  on  the 
island ;  but  although  the  siege  had  lasted  for  two  years,  the  sprit 
of  the  Thasians  was  not  yet  broken.  They  saw  that  the  quarrel 
between  themselves  and  the  Athenians  was  one  which  must  be  de- 
cided in  a  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  From  Sparta 
therefore  they  besought  aid  in  their  distress:  and  the  Spartans 
entered  into  a  secret  engagement  to  invade  Attica,  which  proved 
that,  apart  from  specific  causes  of  offence,  the  mere  greatness  of 
Athens  was  a  wrong  which  they  could  not  forgive.  To  this  feer 
of  Athens  and  to  this  alone  we  must  trace  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

While  the  Thasians  were  holding  out  against  the  fleet  and 
army  of  Athens,  their  Spartan  friends  were  busied  in  blockading 
Theievoitof  IthomS.  A  terrible  earthquake,  which  had  shaken  the 
uld^he^ '  city  of  Sparta  and  its  neighbourhood,  was  ascribed  to 
aiiianoe  ot  the  vengeance  of  Poseidon  for  the  impious  withdrawal 
^enswith  ^£  ^^  dying  Pausanias  from  his  sanctuary;  and  to 
M4B.a  the  Helots  it  seemed  a  call  to  rise  against  their 
masters.  Breaking  out  into  open  revolt,  they  marched  or  were 
gradually  pushed  back,  with  a  krge  body  of  Perioikoi  who  had 
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joined  them,  to  the  old  Messemaa  stronghold;  and  were  there 
blockaded  by  the  Spartans.  Fearing  that  the  siege  might  in 
length  liTttl  that  of  Eira,  the  Spartans  besought  help  from  the 
peqde  against  whom  they  had  made  a  secret  pact  with  the 
Thasians.  Their  application  at  Athens,  opposed,  it  is  said,  by 
Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  was  warmly  seconded  by  Kimon  who  was 
himself  sent  with  a  huge  force  to  take  part  in  the  reduction  of 
Ithome.  But  the  place  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  even  by  the 
most  ekilfiil  of  the  Crreeks  in  the  conduct  of  blockades :  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  premeditated  treachery  led  them  to 
ascribe  the  like  double-dealing  to  the  Athenians  and  the  Plataians 
who  accompanied  them,  and  to  dismiss  them  on  the  plea  that  their 
seirices  were  no  longer  needed.^  The  indignation  stirred  up  in 
the  AtheniaDS  by  this  manifest  falsehood  was  no  mere  feeling  of 
the  moment.  The  policy  of  Eimon  and  his  philo-Lakonian 
adherents  was  cast  to  the  winds :  and  proposals  for  a  treaty  of 
alliance  were  at  once  made  to  Argos  the  ancient  rival  and  enemy 
of  Sparta.  The  Argiyes  welcomed  the  alliance  as  one  which  might 
go  far  towards  the  recoyery  of  their  old  supremacy.  The  fire  thus 
kindled  spread  swiftly.  The  Thessalians  were  .^^^^ 
brought  into  the  new  confederacy ;  and  Megara,  tired 
out  with  Corinthian  incroachments  on  her  boundaries,  flung 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Athens.  Her  friendship  was  eagerly 
welcomed,  for  the  Athenians  thus  became  possessed  of  the  two 
Megarian  ports,  Msaia  on  the  Saronic  gulf  and  Pegai  on  that  of 
Cbrinth,  while  their  occupation  of  the  passes  of  Geraneia  rendered 
Spartan  invasions  of  Attica  practically  impossible.  Still  further 
to  strengthen  their  hold  on  Megara,  they  joined  the  city  by  long 
walls  to  its  southern  port  of  Nisaia,  and  within  the  fortress  thus 
made  they  placed  a  permanent  garrison.  These  walls  probably 
suggested  the  greater  enterprise  which  was  soon  to  make  Athens, 
so  fiir  as  she  could  be  made,  a  maritime  city.  Meanwhile  the 
siege  of  Ithdmd  went  on ;  but  at  length  the  ifielots  and  Perioikoi 
came  to  terms  with  their  besiegers.  They  were  to  ^^^bc 
leave  the  Peloponnesos,  under  the  pain  of  becoming 
the  slaves  of  any  who  might  catch  them  if  fhey  dared  to  set  foot 
there  again.  On  these  terms  men,  women,  and  children  all  departed 
in  peace,  and  found  a  refuge  in  Naupaktos,  which  the  Athenians 
had  lately  taken  from  the  Ozoliim  Lokrians.  Thus  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  population  was 
established  bitterly  hostile  to  Sparta  and  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Athens. 

The  AigiuftfaTW  now  resolved  to  measure  themselves  in  earnest 

1  Thnc  X.  102, 4 
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wiih  tJ&e  men  who  had  robbed  tbem  of  thenr  ancient  maritime 
sapremacy.  They  went  into  battle,  relying  probably  on  the  tactics 
8i«geaf  whidi  had  destroyed  the  Persian  fleets  at  Salamis 

^JJj^^j     and  My  kale:  they  came  out  of  it,  utterly  rained  u 
the  Long        a  maritime  power.    Seventy  of  their  ships  were  taken, 
^b^'         and  Aiginaitselfwas  blockaded  by  sea  and  land.  Mesn- 
4fi9-8  B.G.     while  a  large  Athenian  fleet  and  army  had  gone  to  aid 
the  Egyptians  in  their  reyolt  against  ALrtazerzes ;  and  Megabazos, 
88  the  envoy  of  the  great  king,  had  come  to  Sparta,  to  infovce 
with  large  bribes  the  immediate  invasion  of  Attica.    His  money 
WBfl  spent  in  vain ;  ^  but  the  Corinthians  by  an  attack  on  Megsra 
and  by  occupying  the  heights  of  Gteraneia  thought  to  achieve  that 
which  the  Spartans  had  not  been  able  to  attempt.    To  thdr 
surprise  no  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Aigina;  but  an  anny 
consisting  of  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  men  who  had  been  left 
to  guard  the    city  marched  from  Athens  to  Megaxa  under  the 
command  of  Myronides.    The  battle  which  followed  was  indedsiTe ; 
but  the  Athenians  set  up  a  trophy  on  the  departure  of  the 
OorinthiaDs  who  were  received  at  home  with  jeers  for  retreatiiig 
from  a  rabble  of  old  men  and  boys.    Smarting  under  the  ahaw, 
they  hastened  back  to  the  field,  and  th^e  as  they  were  settixig  np 
a  trophy  on  their  side  they  were  attacked  by  the  same  force  and 
defeated.    Unhappily  in  their  retreat  a  laige  body  found  their  way 
by  the  only  entrance  into  a  piece  of  private  ground  inclosed  hj  ft 
deep  trench.    Myronides  instantiy  blocked  up  the  entrance  with 
his  hoplites,  while  his  lightnirmed  troops  shot  down  all  who  had 
fallen  into  this  fatal  snare  till  not  a  man  remained  alive.    The  day 
was  a  black  one  for  the  Corinthians,  although  the  bulk  of  their 
army  retiimed  home  in  safety.    On  the  Athenian  side  the  hiotoiy 
of  this  time  with  its  rush  of  events  and  its  startling  changes 
exhibits  a  picture  of  astonishing  and  almost  pretematorai  energy. 
One  Athenian  army  was  besieging  Aigina ;  another  was  absent  in 
Egypt.    Yet  this  was  the  time  chosen  by  Perikles  for  carrying  cat 
at  home  the  plan  which  on  a  very  small  scale  had  been  adopted  at 
Megara.     To  join  Athens  with  Peiraieus  on  the  one  side  and 
Phaleron  on  the  other,  one  wall  was  needed  of  about  4^,  and 
another  of  about  4  English  miles  in  length.    Such  an  enterpnae 
could  not  fail  to  excite  to  the  utmost  the  jealous  fears  of  the 
Peloponnesian  cities.     It  became  evident  to  tiie  Spartans  that  if 
the  growth  of  Athens  was  to  be  arrested,  it  could  be  done  only  by 
setting  up  a  counterpoise  to  her  influence  in  northern  HeUaa. 
Hence  for  the  sake  of  checking  her  they  overcame  their  ahnoet 
invincible  dislike  of  regularly  o^fanised  federations,  and  set  to 
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work  to  rBBtore  the  snpromacy  of  Thebes  which  had  been  most 
disgiacefully  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes. 

The  fortress  of  Ithdmd  had  not  jet&Uen  when  the  Spartans 
sent  across  the  Oorinthian  gulf  a  large  force  under  the  command  of 
Nikomedes  who  was  then  acting  as  regent  for  the    Battles  of 
young  king  Pleistoanax  the  son  of  Pausaniss.    Their    ^  (^. 
errand  was  to  rescue  from  the  Phokians  one    phyta. 


of  l2ie  three  Dorian  towns  which  formed  the  Lake-  jS^"^ 
daimonian  metropolis.^  The  task  was  easily  accom-  457  b.c. 
plished,  and  we  are  told  that  they  had  already  begun  their  home-*^ 
ward  march  when  they  found  that  an  Athenian  fleet  was  stationed 
in  the  TCrisflaian  gulf  to  prevent  their  crossing  by  sea^  while  an 
Atheman  gairison  occupied  the  passes  of  Gbnuieia.  Hither  also 
haBtened  the  unwearied  Demos,  aided  by  a  thousand  Aigiyes  as- 
well  as  by  other  allies.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Tanagra,  within 
flight  of  the  Euripos :  and  the  Athenians  were  defeated  after  a 
severe  and  Uoody  fight  On  the  sixty-second  day  '  after  the  battle 
(the  exactness  of  the  chronology  shows  how  firmly  these  incidents 
had  Bxed  themselves  in  the  memory  of  the  people)  Myronides 
marched  into  Boiotia,  and  by  his  splendid  victory  among  the  vine* 
yards  of  Oinopl^yta  raised  the  empire  of  Athens  to  the  greatest 
height  which  it  ever  reached.  Utterly  defeated,  the  Boiotians  and 
Phokians  became  the  subject  allies  of  the  Athenians  who  set  up 
democracies  everywhere,  taking  a  hundred  hostages  from  the 
Lokrians  of  Opous  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  Thus  from  Megara 
and  its  harbours  to  the  passes  of  Thermopylai  Athens  was 
supreme;  and  this  great  exaltation  was  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  &e  humbling  of  her  ancient  foe  Aigina.  The  walla 
of  this  ill-&ted  city  were  razed,  her  fleet  was  forfeited,  and  the 
conquest  crowned  by  the  imposition  of  the  tribute  for  maintidning 
the  Athenian  confederacy.  Nor  was  this  all.  Great  success  was 
followed  in  some  instances  by  failure :  but  fliilure  did  not  leave 
them  without  spirit  for  farther  enterprise. 

Of  these  reverses  the  most  terrible  v«ras  the  disaster  which  befell 
tiie  fleet  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  the  Libyan  Inaros,  the  son  of 
PBammetichos,  who  had,  on  the  death  of  Xerxes,    piiastenot 
exdted  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  to  revolt  against  the    ^^f^^^' 
power  of  Persia.'    Two  hundred  Athenian  triremes    Egypt, 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  on  their  way  to  Kypros       ***  ®'°' 
(Oypms) ;  and  these  were  ordered  to  make  their  way  at  once  to 
E^^rpt.    The  fleet  was  lost ;  and  of  the  crews  a  few  only  mad& 
their  way  through  Libya  to  Kyrdn^.     The  Libyan  chief  was 
betmyed  to  the  Persians  and  crucified;  and  a  reinforcement  of 
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£fty  trirdmes  from  AthenS;  having  reached  the  Mendesian  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  was  attacked  and  ahnost  wholly  destroyed  by  a  com- 
bined attack  of  the  Phenician  fleet  and  the  Persian  land-forces. 

-  Still  Athens  was  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Persia, 
and  Kimon  was  sent  to  Eypros  with  200  ships.  Here  Thucydides 
jij,^  ^^  tells  us  that,  while  the  blockade  of  Eition  was  stilt 
toTies  and  going  on,  Kimon  died ;  that  the  Athenians  were  tibien 
^L<nu  from  lack  of  food  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Kition, 

4fi5B.c.  and  that,  sailing  to  Salamis  about  70  miles  further 
to  the  east,  they  there  obtaided  a  victory  both  by  sea  and  land  over 
the  Phenicians  and  Eilikians.  According  to  Diodoros  ^  Kimon  not 
merely  blockaded  but  succeeded  in  {aking  both  Eition  and  Malos, 
and  ^en  engaging  the  combined  Phenician  and  Eilikian  fleets 
chased  to  the  Phebician  coast  the  ships  which  escaped  from  the 
conflict,  while  in  another  battle  the  Athenian  commander  Anaxi- 
kiatee  fell  %hting  bravely  against  the  Persians.  Nay  more,  in  the 
following  year,  Eimon  resolved  to  strike  a  more  decisive  blow  by 
besieging  Salamis,  where  the  Persians  had  stored  their  com  aod 
their  munitions  of  war.  Unable  to  stand  out  against  this  series  of 
disasters,  Artaxerzes  sent  to  Athens  ambassadors  charged  with 
proposals  for  peace,  and  the  Athenians,  dispatching  their  ovni 
envoys  to  Sousa  headed  by  Eallias  the  son  of  Hlpponikos,  con- 
cluded the  treaty  which  bears  his  name.  By  this  convention  the 
Persian  king  bound  himself  to  send  no  ships  of  war  westward  of 
Phaselis  or  the  Ohelidonian  islands,  in  other  words,  beyond  the 
•eastern  promontory  of  LyMa,  and  to  respect  the  Thraldan  Bosporoa 
as  the  entrance  to  Hellenic  waters ;  nor  did  the  death  of  Eimon 
take  place,  if  we  may  follow  Diodoros,  until  after  this  treaty  had 
been  ratified. 

Thus  had  Athens  reached  the  zenith  of  her  greatness,  not  by 
•an  unbroken  series  of  victories  such  as  may  be  recorded  in  the 
Eracoation  career  of  mythical  conquerors,  but  by  the  persistent 
th^Ath^'^  resolution  which  will  draw  from  success  the  utmost 
niaas.  possible  encouragement,  while  it  refuses  to  bend  even 

beneath  great  disasters.  On  a  foundation  of  shifting  and  uncertain 
materials  she  had  raised  the  fabric  of  a  great  empire,  and  she  had 
done  this  by  compelling  the  several  members  of  her  confederation 
to  work  together  for  a  common  end, — in  other  words,  to  sacrifice 
their  independence,  so  far  as  the  sacrifice  might  be  needed ;  and 
refusal  on  their  part  had  been  followed  by  prompt  and  smnmaiy 
xshastiBement.  In  short,  she  was  throughout  offending,  and  o^ 
fending  fatally,  the  profoundest  instinct  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  that 
instinct  whidi  had  been  impressed  on  it  in  the  very  infancy  of 
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Aiyan  ciTiliBation.  Whatever  might  be  the  theories  of  her  philo- 
sophers or  the  language  of  her  statesmen^  Athens  was  doing 
Tiolence  to  the  sentiment  which  regarded  the  city  as  the  ultimate 
unit  of  society :  and  of  this  feeling  Sparta  availed  herself  in  order 
to  hreak  up  the  league  which  threatened  to  make  her  insignificant 
by  land  as  it  had  practically  deprived  her  of  all  power  by  sea* 
The  designs  of  Athens  were  manifested  by  the  substitution  of 
democracy  for  oligarchy  in  the  cities  subjected  to  her  rule.  These 
democracies^  it  is  clear,  could  not  be  set  up  except  by  expelling  the 
Eupatrid  citizens  who  might  refuse  to  accept  the  new  state  of 
things ;  and  as  few  were  prepared  to  accept  it,  a  formidable  body 
of  exiles  furious  in  their  hatied  of  Athens  was  scattered  through 
Hellas,  and  was  busily  occupied  nearer  home  in  schemes  for  up- 
setting the  new  constitution.  Nine  years  after  the 
battle  of  Oinophyta  the  storm  burst  oil  the  shores  of 
the  lake  Kopais.  The  banished  Eupatrids  were  masters  of  Orcho^ 
menoe,  Chaironeia,  and  some  other  Boiotian  cities:  and  against 
these  an  Athenian  army,  aided  by  their  allies,  marched  under 
Tolmides,  a  general  whose  zeal  outran  his  discretion.  He  had 
taken  Chaironeia,  and  having  left  a  force  to  guard  it,  was  marching 
southwards  when  he  was  attacked  in  the  territory  of  Koroneia. 
The  result  vras  a  ruinous  defeat  for  the  Athenians,  those  who  sur- 
vived the  battle  being  for  the  most  part  taken  prisoners.  Eoman 
feeling  would  probably  have  left  these  unhappy  men  to  their  ^te, 
as  it  refused  to  ransom  the  prisoners  taken  at  Oann».  The  Athe- 
mans  could  not  afford  thus  to  drain  their  strength,  and  to  recover 
them  they  made  no  less  a  sacrifice  than  the  complete  evacuation  of 
Boiotia. 

The  land-empire  of  Athens  was  doomed  to  fall  as  rapidly  as  it 
rose.    The  revolt  of  Euboia  was  the  natural  fruit  of  revived  oli-* 
garchy ;  but  scarcely  had  Perikles  with  an  Athenian    j^^j^  j^^ 
army  landed  in  the  island,  when  the  more  terrible    Baboiaand 
tidings  reached  them  that  Megara  also  was  in  revolt,    ^fturty 
and  lliat  the  Athenian  garrison  had  been  massacred,    years'  tmoe. 
a  few  only  making  their  escape  to  Nisaia.    A  Pelopon- 
nesian  army  was  already  in  Attica  and  was  ravaging  the  fruitful 
lands  of  Eleusis  and  Thrious,  when  Perikles  returned  in  haste  with 
his  army  from  Euboia.    For  whatever  reason,  the  king  Pleistoanax 
advanced  no  further.    It  is  more  than  possible  that  he  found  his 
force  inadequate  to  the  task  before  them ;  ^  but  at  Sparta  the  belief 
was  that  he  had  been  vanquished  by  Athenian  bribes,  and  he 
atoned  for  his  sin  or  his  misfortune  by  years  of  banishment  at 

^  ArchidAmoB  was  compelled  to  be     Attica  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
eqnally  cautious  in  his  mvasion  of     ponnesian  war.    Thuc.  ii.  18  et  »eq. 
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• 
Tegea.    The  retreat  of  the  PelopoxmeeiaDB  left  PezikleB  free  to  deal 

with  the  Euhoians  as  he  thought  fit.  The  whole  island  waa  sub- 
dued, and  definite  treaties  were  made  with  all  the  citiee  except 
Histiaia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  all  expelled,  and 
Athenian  Klerouchoi,  or  settlers/  introduced  in  their  place.  But 
although  it  was  thus  made  clear  that  Athens  had  lost  nothing  of 
her  ancient  spirit,  it  T^as  not  less  certain  that  the  idea  of  an  Ai^e- 
nian  empire  by  land  must  take  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  dreams 
which  are  never  to  be  realised.  Her  hold  on  the  Peloponnesos'was 
to  all  intents  already  gone ;  and  hence,  like  the  so-called  treaty  of 
Kimon  and  Eallias,  the  thirty  years*  truce  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  which  followed  the  re-conquest  of  Euboia  gaye 
only  a  formal  sanction  to  certain  accomplished  £em^ 
As  things  had  now  gone,  the  Athenians  gave  up  little  when  they 
surrendered  Troizen  and  Achaia  together  with  the  Megarian  hu- 
hours.  But  it  was  easier  to  eyacuate  Megara^  as  Boiotia  had  been 
evacuated  already,  than  to  forgive  the  Megaiiansto  whom  trayeais 
•of  Mendahip  had  given  the  power  of  inflicting  a  deadly  blow  on 
the  imperial  city  with  which  of  their  own  free  wUl  they  had  allied 
themselves. 

In  the  days  of  the  old  Eupatrid  tyranny  as  well  as  under  the 
xlespotism  of  the  Peisistratidai  the  most  marked  eharactenstic  of 
GiBdnaide-  the  Athenians  generally  was  a  political  indififereDce 
Jf  aKS^  almost  amounting  to  apathy.  This  besetting  sin  Solon 
Democracy,  had  denounced  by  his  law  or  proclamation  against 
neutrality  in  times  of  sedition ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  tyrants 
had  been  driven  out  from  the  Akropolis  that  the  sudden  outbaist 
of  energy  in  the  Athenian  demos  showed  the  wholesome  and  brach^ 
efiects  of  freedom.'  This  impulse  was  greatly  strengthened  by  each 
fresh  departure  from  that  exclusive  Eupatrid  polity  which  derived 
its  spirit  from  the  days  when  the  primitive  Aryan  was  little  better 
than  the  wild  beast  in  his  den.^  The  struggle  with  Persia  had 
supplied  a  fr«sh  impetus,  and  the  spur  thus  given  led  to  an  activity 
^till  more  marvellous,  when  the  formation  of  the  Delian  confederacy 
insured  to  Athens  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  periods  in 
which  Athens  was  most  aggressive  abroad  were  the  periods  in 
which  the  principles  of  democracy  were  being  most  rapidly  de- 
veloped at  home.  The  first  great  blow  was  struck  on  the  religions 
^xclusiveness  of  the  ancient  Eupatrid  houses  when  Solon  gave  to 
the  peasant  cultivators  a  permanent  interest  in  the  land,^  and  when 
he  followed  up  this  momentous  reform  by  introducing  a  classification 
of  citizens  based  not  upon  religion  and  blood  but  upon  property. 
The  stone  had  been  set  rolling,  but  it  had  not  yet  moved  far. 

*  See  p.  94.  »  See  p.  6. 
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Henee  KleiBdreiies  found  liimself  giumnoned  to  a  warfare  in  which 
he  had  still  to  fight  against  the  old  enemiee.  If  only  memhers  of 
the  religions  tribes  could  fill  the  public  offices,  Athens  must  remain 
as  insignificant  as  she  had  been  before  the  days  of  Solon.  Eleis- 
thenee  cut  the  knot  by  inrolHng  all  the  citizens  into  ten  new  tribes,^ 
against  the  local  aggregation  of  which  he  made  most  careful  pro- 
vision. But  although  the  religious  exdusiveness  of  the  old  Eupa- 
trids  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  another  oligarchic  influence 
remained  in  the  preponderance  of  wealth.  As  a  matter  of  Deu^  it 
was  unlikely  that  even  if  all  restrictions  were  remoyed  poor  men 
would  except  in  rare  instances  be  chosen  to  fill  high  public  offices : 
but  by  the  constitution  of  Kleisthenes  the  members  of  the  fourth 
class, — ^in  other  words,  the  main  body  of  Athenian  citizens, — ^were 
declared  ineligible  for  the  Ajchonship,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
conservative  Aristeides  to  propose  the  remoyal  of  this  restriction, 
when  the  growth  of  a  large  maritime  population  at  the  Peiraieus, 
animated  by  a  hearty  obedience  to  law,  and  ezhibituig  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  turbulence  of  the  wealthier  Hoplites,  proyed  the 
wisdom  of  abolishing  it.^  The  result  showed  that  eligilnlity  was 
not  always  or  often  followed  by  election,  while  the  course  of  eyents 
coQtinned  to  bring  the  functions  of  the  archon  more  and  more  to 
the  level  of  the  capacities  of  ordinary  Athenian  citizens.  It  was 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  party  of  progress  would  seek  to  devise 
some  means  for  securing  to  the  poorer  dtizens  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  which  they  had  shown  themselves  deserving,  while  the 
conservative  statesmen  would  seek  to  keep  things  as  they  were. 
The  former  party  was  headed  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes ;  at  the 
head  of  the  latter  stood  Kimon,  tiie  son  of  the  victor  of  Marathon. 
Of  Perikles  it  may  be  said  that  he  vras  endowed  with  all  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  Themistokles,  and  with  a  personal  inte- 
grity of  which  we  should  be  saying  litde  if  we  spoke  ,j^^  rivair* 
of  it  as  altogether  beyond  that  of  his  great  master,  of  Kimon 
If  the  smallest  chink  had  been  left  in  his  armour,  his  "»dP«iki«. 
enemies  would  not  have  fedled  to  pierce  it.  Having  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  political  temper  of  Eimon,  he  had  about  him  even 
less  of  the  spirit  of  the  demagogue,  A  dignity  somewhat  cold  and 
repellent  might  with  more  reason  be  ascribed  to  a  man  whose  time 
and  thoughts  were  given  chiefly  to  his  work  as  a  statesman  and 
whose  leisure  was  reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  philosophy  and  art. 
Seeing  clearly  from  the  first  that  Themistokles  had  taken  the  true 
measure  of  the  capabilities  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  had 
turned  their  energies  in  the  right  direction,  Perikles  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  carrying  out  his  policy  with  an  unflinching  and  un- 
swerving zeal ;  and  thus  when  the  conqueror  of  Salamis  was  ostxa- 

1  Seo  p.  88.  >  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  5, 18. 
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cised,  a  younger  statesman  was  at  hand  to  take  up  liis  work  and 
complete  the  fabric  of  which  he  had  hiid  the  foundations^  and  gone 
far  towards  raising  the  superstructure. 

The  form  of  Ephialtes  is  overshadowed  by  the  commanding 
figure  of  Peiikles :  but  it  is  no  light  praise  to  say  of  him  that  ho 
The  reforms  ^^^^  ^^  poor  and  trustworthy.  With  an  eamestnesa 
of  Ephialtes.  equal  to  that  of  his  great  ally,  he  joined  a  keener  sense 
of  political  wrongs  and  a  more  yehement  impatience  of  political 
abuses.  The  legislation  of  Aristeides  had  made  all  citizens  eligible 
for  the  Archonship :  but  the  poorer  citizens  were  little  the  nearer 
to  being  elected  archons,  and  the  reforms  both  of  Axisteides  and  of 
Eleis&enes  had  left  in  the  large  judicial  powers  of  public  officers 
a  source  of  evila  which  became  continually  leas  and  less  tolerable. 
The  Strategoi,  as  well  as  the  archons,  dealt  with  all  cases  of  dis- 
obedience to  their  own  authority ;  and  the  practically  irresponsible 
Court  of  Areiopagos,  while  it  possessed  a  strictly  religious  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  homicide,  exercised  also  a  censorial  authority 
over  all  the  citizens,  and  superseded  the  Probouleutic  council  1^ 
its  privilege  of  preserving  order  in  the  debates  of  the  Ekklesia. 
This  privilege  involved  substantially  the  determination  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed,  as  inconvenient  questions  might  for  the 
most  part  without  difficulty  be  ruled  to  be  out  of  order.  To 
Ephialtes  first,  and  to  Perikles  afterwards,  it  became  evident  that 
attempts  to  redress  individual  cases  of  abuse  arising  firom  this  stats 
of  things  were  a  mere  waste  of  time.  The  public  officers  must  be 
deprived  of  their  discretionary  judicial  powers;  the  Areiopagos 
must  lose  its  censorial  privileges  and  its  authority  in  the  public 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  while  the  people  themselves  must  become 
the  final  judges  in  all  criminal  as  well  as  civil  causes.  To  carry 
out  the  whole  of  this  scheme  they  had  a  machinery  ready  to  hand. 
The  Heliaia  in  its  Dikastories  had  partially  exercised  this  juiisdic- 
Hon  already ;  and  nothing  more  was  needed  now  than  to  make 
these  Dikasteries  permanent  courts,  the  members  of  which  should 
receive  a  regular  pay  for  all  days  spent  on  such  service.^  The 
adoption  of  these  measures  would  at  once  sweep  away  the  old 
evils ;  and  Ephialtes  with  the  support  of  Perikles  carried  them  all. 
The  Athenian  constitution  thus  reached  its  utmost  growth;  and 
the  history  of  the  times  which  follow  tells  only  of  its  conservation 
or  of  its  decay. 

These  measures  were  preceded,  as  we  might  expect,  by  the 
The  murder  ostracism  of  Eimon ;  and  all  hindrances  were  removed 
of  Ephialtes.  from  the  path  of  Ephialtes.  The  fonnidable  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  archons  was  cut  down  to  the  power  of  inflicting  a 

1  For  the  method  by  which  these  Dikasteries  were  annually  supplied 
with  Jurjmen,  see  p.  89. 
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small  fine,  and  they  became  simply  officers  for  managing  the  pre- 
liminary business  of  cases  to  be  brought  before  the  Jury  Courts. 
The  majesty  of  the  Areiopagos  faded  away,  and,  retaining  its  juris- 
diction only  in  cases  of  homicide,  it  became  an  assembly  of  average 
Athenian  citizens  who  had  been  chosen  archons  by  the  lot.^  In 
short,  the  old  times  were  gone ;  and  the  rage  of  the  oligarchic 
&ction  (for  snch  it  must  still  be  termed)  could  be  appeased  only 
with  Hood.  Ephialtes  was  assassinated, — ^by  a  murderer  hired,  it 
is  said,  &om  the  Boiotian  Tanagra.  Kimon  was  in  banishment : 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  braye  and  able  general  had  no 
hand  in  a  dastardly  crime,  happily  rare  in  Athenian  annals, 

I  Sfl6  p.  l>n. 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF  ATHENS. 
THE   STRTTOGLE    BETWEEN  ATHENS  AND    SPABTA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TEE  THIBTT  TEABS'  TBTTGE. 

EP^IALTES  was  dead ;  but  the  opposition,  which  had  not  shrunk 
from  employing  the  weapon  of  assassination,  l)ecam6  even  more 
intense,  as  Perikles  matured  his  designs  for  the  embellishment  of 
Pnbii  ^®  imperial  city.    The  place  of  Bamon  was  now  filled 

works  of  by  his  kinsman  Thoukydides  the  eon  of  Melesias,  who, 
Perikles.  j-jj^  Kimon,  held  that  the  revenues  of  Athens  should 
still  be  used  in  distant  enterprises  against  the  power  of  Persia.  This 
policy  was  resisted  by  Peiikles,  whose  influence  with  the  people  wss 
probably  strengthened  by  the  remembrance  that  he  had  likewise 
opposed  the  rash  expedition  of  Tolmides  into  Boiotia.  The  political 
atmosphere  at  Athens  was  now  again  so  far  clouded  and  threatening 
that  both  parties  turned  instdnctiyely  to  the  remedy  of  ostracism. 
Like  Kimon,  Thoukydides  fully  thought  that  the  vote  would  send 
his  great  rival  into  exile.  The  result  was  his  own 
banishment )  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  vast  public  works  on  which  Perikles  had  set  his  mind. 
The  long  walls  which  joined  Athens  with  her  harbours  inclosed 
between  them  a  large  space  of  ground,  which,  if  occupied  by  sn 
enemy,  might  be  a  source  of  serious  danger  as  well  as  of  annoyance. 
Hence  a  tbird  wall  was  carried  from  the  city  parallel  to  the  western 
or  Peiraic  wall,  at  a  distance  of  550  feet,  tuniing  to  the  south  about 
400  yards  before  it  reached  Mounychia,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
that  harbour.  But  the  costliest  works  of  Perikles  were  confined 
within  a  much  narrower  circuit.  A  new  theatre,  called  the  Odeion, 
rose  in  th©  city,  as  a  worthy  home  for  the  drama  in  the  great  Pana- 
thenaic  festival,  while  under  the  name  Propylaia  gigantic  portals 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  rock  on  which  art  of  every 
kind  achieved  its  highest  triumphs.    The  Erechtheion,  or  shrine  of 
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Athene  Polias,  which  had  been  burnt  during  the  Pexsian  occupa- 
tion of  the  city,  rose  to  more  than  its  ancient  grandeur,  in  Bpite  of 
the  TOW  that  the  ruined  temples  should  be  left  as  memorials  of  the 
iuTader's  sacrilege.  But  high  above  all  the  surrounding  buildings 
towered  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  Parthenon,  the  home  of  the 
Tizgin  goddess,  whose  colossal  form,  standing  in  £tont  of  the  temple, 
might  be  seen  by  the  mariner  as  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Sounion. 
The  worshipper,  who  passed  within  its  massive  wedls,  saw  before 
him  a  statue  of  the  goddess  still  more  glorious,  the  work  of  the 
great  sculptor,  Pheidias,  whose  genius  embodied  in  gold  and  ivory 
at  Olympia  the  majesty  of  Zeus  himself. 

The  great  Bam  of  Perikles  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
Athens  over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  her  confederacy.    The 
establishment  of  settlers  or  Elerouchoi,  who  retained    --^^^    ^ 
their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens,  had  answered  so    Athenian 
well  in  the  Lelantian  plain  of  Euboia  ^  that  it  was    w«ii«°«ate. 
obviously  good  policy  to   extend  the  system.    The  territory  of 
Hestiaia  in  the  north  of  Euboia,  and  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Ln- 
bros,  and  Skyroe,  were  thus  occupied ;  and  Perikles  himself  led  a 
body  of  settlers  to  the  Thrakian  Ghersonesos  and  even  to  Sin6pS 
which  now  became  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance.     A 
generation  had  peissed  from  the  time  when  Athens  lost  10,000 
dticens  in  the  attempt  to  found  a  colony  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon.'    The  task  was   now  undertaken 
sacoeasfally  by  Hagnon,'  and  the  city  came  into  existence  which 
was  to  be  the  cause  of  disaster  to  the  historian  Thucydides  and  to 
witness  the  death  of  Brasidas  and  of  Eleon.    Of  less  importance 
to  the  interests  of  Athens,  yet  notable  in  other  ways,  was  the 
revival  of  the  ruined  Sybaris  imder  the  name  of  Thou- 
rioi,   about    seven   years   before   the   founding    of 
Amphipolis.    Among  its  citizens  was  the  rhetor  Lysias,  and  one 
fiir  more  illustrious  man.    Here  Herodotos  found  a  home  for  his 
latter  years ;  here  he  wrote  much,  if  not  all,  of  his  invaluable  history ; 
and  here,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  honest  search  of  truth,  he  died. 

Two  years  before  the  founding  of  Amphipolis  Samoa  revolted 
from  Athens.    In  one  sense  it  is  true  to  say  that  this  revolt  was 
caused  "by  a  feeling  of  impatience  under  Athenian    Q^x^yoit 
supremacy,  and  quite  true  also  that  Athenian  citizens    of  Samoa, 
sometimes  spoke  of  their  relations  with  their  allies  as       ^^  ^°" 
those  of  a  tyrant  with  his  subjects,  and  even  made  a  parade  of 
ezercising  over  them  a  despotic  authority.    But  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  this  radical  opposition  of  feeUng  and  interest  was  con- 
fined for  tlie  most  part  to  a  small,  although  always  powerful  and 

1  Sec  p.  94.  a  See  p.  248.  »  Thuc.  iv.  102. 
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Bometimes  preponderant;  party  in  the  subject  cities.  But  there 
was  also  in  every  city  a  class  which  had  not  only  no  positiTe 
grievance  against  Athens,  but  a  strong  community  of  interest  mik 
her :  and  this  class,  necessarily,  was  the  Demos.  In  almost  every 
case,  therefore,  we  shall  find  tibie  people  passive  or  indifferent  under 
Athenian  supremacy  so  long  as  there  was  no  opposition  between  the 
subject  city  and  its  mistress ;  but  we  shall  also  see  that  when  the 
oUgeachy  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  the  demos  not  onfre- 
quently  took  the  first  opportunity  of  going  over  to  their  nataial 
protectors.^  The  tidings  that  Byzantion  had  joined  in  this  revolt 
left  to  the  Athenians  no  room  to  doubt  the  gravity  of  the  crisiB. 
A  fleet  of  sixty  ships  was  dispatched  to  Samos  under  Perikles  and 
nine  other  generals,  of  whom  the  poet  Sophokles  is  said  to  have 
been  one ;  and  the  Samian  oligarchy  were  compelled  to  submit  in 
the  ninth  month  after  the  betrinning  of  the  revolt^  the  terms  being 
that  they  should  raze  their  walls,  give  hostages,  surrender  their 
ships,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  f'oUowing  their  ezamplB, 
the  Byzantines  also  made  their  peace  with  Athens.'  The  Athe- 
nians escaped  at  the  same  time  a  far  greater  danger  nearer  home. 
The  Samians,  like  the  men  of  Thasos,'  had  applied  for  aid  to  the 
Spartans,  who,  no  longer  pressed  by  the  Helot  war,  summoned  a 
congress  of  their  allies  to  discuss  the  question.  For  the  truce 
which  had  still  five-ond-twenty  years  to  run  Sparta  cared 
nothing :  but  she  encountered  an  opposition  from  the  Oorinthiaos 
which  perhaps  she  now  scarcely  expected.  In  the  synod  at  which 
Hippias  had  pleaded  his  cause  the  Corinthians  had  raised  thdr 
voice  not  so  much  against  the  restoration  of  the  despot,  as  against 
the  principle  of  interference  with  the  internal  afiairs  of  an  auto- 
nomous city.  They  now  insisted  in  a  like  spirit  on  the  right  of 
every  independent  state  to  deal  aa  it  pleased  with  ito  free  or  ita 
subject  allies.  The  Spartans  were  compelled  to  give  way;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  some  years  later  the  Corinthians 
claimed  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  for  this  decision,^  they  took 
credit  for  an  act  of  good  service  singularly  opportune.  Bad  they 
voted  as  Sparta  wished,  Athens  might  by  the  extension  of  revolt 
amongst  her  allied  cities  have  been  reduced  now  to  the  condition 
to  which,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  this  respite,  she  was  not 
brought  until  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  had  been  spent  in 
desperate  vrarfare. 

1  This  is  emphatically  asserted  b^  the  Demos  strongly  in  her  favour. 

Diodotos,  whose  argument.  Thuc  iii.  If  innocent  and  guilty  be  alike  pn> 

47,  is  that  the  proposal  of  Eleon  is  nished,  they  must  expect  to  find  their 

not  only  unjust  but  most  impolitic,  frioids  converted  into  enemies, 

as  it  confounds  friends  with  foes.    At  »  Thuc.  i.  1 17. 

present,  Athens,  he  urges,  mav  in  •     ^  See  p.  248, 

every  case  of  revolt  count  on  having  *  Thuc.  i.  40. 
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When  the  ConnthiaDs  asserted  that  the  AtheniaiiB  had  an 

abeolnte  right  to  punish  the  Samians  or  any  other  alliea  who 

might  be  in  revolt,  it  is  possible  that  their"  motives    Theqnatrel 

may  have  been  more  selfish  than  when  thej  protested    between 

against  interference  with  the  a&irs  of  autonomous    2adKor' 

cities  in  the  days  of  Hippias.    They  had  important    ^^7"^ 

interests  to  guard  on  the  coasts  of  Epeiros/  Makedonia  and  Thrace ; 

and   they  were  fully  aware  that  their  own  navy  in  point  of 

efficiency  remained  where  it  had  been  two  generations  ago,  while 

the  Athenians  had  by  long  experience  attained  a  skill  in  naval  war 

which  no  Peloponnesian  state  had  yet  put  to  the  test  of  experience. 

The  dread  of  such  an  ordeal  averted  for  a  time  the  inevitable 

conflict:  but  unhappily  this  fear  was  at  length  overpowered  by 

feelings  which  left  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  sober  reason. 

We  have  seen  some  residts  of  oligarchical  intrigues  amongst  the 

Athenian  allies  in  the  East :  we  have  now,  as  tibe  scene  shifts  to 

W^estem  Hellas,  to  follow  the  actions  of  states  which  exhibit  the 

iv^orst  featorsB  of  the  Greek  character.      The  tradition  which 

aaseried  that  the  first  sea-fight  among  Ghreeks  was  a  battle  between 

the  Oorinthians  and  their  colonists  of  Korkyra  forecasts  exactly 

the  relations  of  these  two  great  maritime  states.      The  fierce 

hatted  which  divided  them  may  have  sprung  from  jealousies  of 

trade  *,^  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  traced  to  any  deep  political 

convictions.    The  city  of  Epidamnos  had  been  foimded  by  settlers 

£com  Korkyra:  but  even  hatred  for  the  mother  city  could  not 

embolden  them  to  dispense  with  the  rule  which  compelled  them  to 

go  to  her  for  the  Oildstes  or  leader  of  the  colony.    Oorinth  had 

thus  certain  parental  rights  over  the  Epeirotic  city  ]  but  Corinth 

was  now  ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  while  the  Demos  was  supreme  at 

Koikyra.    Whether  the  constitution  of  Korkyra  had  undergone  a 

change  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  we  know  not ;  but  if 

the  Korkyraian  oligarchy  had  been  put  down  before  that  time, 

then  either  the  oligarchic  families  of  the  island  welcomed  the 

opportunity  of   finding  a  more  congenial  home   elsewhere,  or 

colonists  belonging  to  the  demos  in  Korkyra  became  an  oligarchy 

in  their  new  abode.    With  a  people  notorious  for  their  political 

immorality  there  is  in  this  nothing  surprising.    Certain  it  is  that 

the  demos  of  Epidamnos  could  point  to  no  evidences  of  kinship 

with  the  demos  of  Korkyra ;   and  thus  it  may  have  grown  up 

horn  a  concourse  of  aliens  from  many  lands.    At  first  the  colony 

seems  to  have  been  prosperous }  but  some  defeats  sustained  in  a 

struggle  with  their  barbarous  neighbours  the  Taulantians  broke 

the  strength  of  the  oligarchic  &ction,  and  the  demos  rising  to 

J  Seep.  61.  »  Seep.  61. 
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power  drove  many  of  their  opponents  into  banialiment.  These 
exiles  took  their  revenge  hy  allying  themselves  with  the  Taulan- 
tians  and  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  rival  &ction.  The  mischief 
done  was  so  great  that  the  Epidamnian  demos  sent  amhassadors  to 
Korkyra  to  beg  for  aid  in  their  distress.  But  they  could  point  to 
no  tombs  of  common  ancestors  -,  and  their  prayer  was  contemptu- 
ously rejected.  To  remain  without  help  was  to  be  ruined:  and 
the  question  put  to  the  Delphian  god  whether  in  this  strait  they 
might  betake  themselves  to  tiie  Oorinthians  drew  forth  his  distinct 
permission.  A  Oorinthian  army  marched  by  land  to  ApoUonia^  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  the  Korkyraian 
fleet,  and  thence  made  its  way  to  Epidamnos.  In 
great  wrath  the  Korkyraians  sailed  thither  with  a  fleet  of  flve-and- 
twenty  ships,  and  by  a  message  couched  in  terms  of  studied  insult 
insisted  on  ingress  for  themselves  as  well  as  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Corinthian  garrison.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Epidanmians  the 
Korkyraians  prepared  to  blockade  the  isthmus  on  which  the  city 
was  built,  at  the  same  time  sending  word  that  any  Epdamnians  or 
strangers  who  might  wish  to  leave  the  place  should  be  suflered  to 
depart  in  peace,  but  that  all  who  remained  shoidd  be  treated  as 
enemies.  The  Corinthians  by  way  of  retaliation  invited  a  freah 
emigration  to  Epidamnos,  and  a  fleet  of  40  Corinthian  ships  wi^ 
8,000  hoplites,  supported  by  88  ships  of  their  allies,  made  ready  to 
convey  or  escort  the  new  colonists  to  their  homes.  To .  avert  the 
storm  gathering  over  their  heads,  the  Korkyraians  now  sent  envoys 
to  Corinth,  insisting  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Corinthian  garrieon 
from  Epidamnos  and  expressing  their  willingness  to  submit 
matters  to  arbitration.  To  the  reply  of  the  Corinthians  that  they 
could  not  even  debate  the  point  unless  the  siege  of  Epidamnos 
were  first  raised  the  Korkyraians  answered  that  the  siege  should 
be  raised,  if  the  Corinthians  would  themselves  quit  the  place,  or 
that,  failing  this,  they  would  leave  matters  as  they  were  on  both 
sides,  a  truce  being  entered  into  until  the  arbiters  should  dedde 
whether  Epidamnos  shoidd  belong  to  Corinth  or  Korkyra.  How- 
ever unprincipled  the  conduct  of  the  Korkyraians  may  have  been, 
they  had  now,  technically  at  least,  put  themselves  in  the  right : 
and  the  Corinthians  were  without  excuse  in  the  dedarataon  of  war 
by  which  they  replied  to  these  proposals.  Their  armament  had 
already  reached  Aktion^  when  a  Korkyraian  herald,  sent  in  a 
small  skifl)  forbade  them  to  advance  fiuiher.  This  command  was^ 
of  course,  unheeded;  and  the  Korkyraian  fleet  of  eighty  ships, 
advancing  to  the  encoimter,  put  the  enemy  to  flight  widi  the  losa 
of  fifteen  vessels.  The  retreat  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  had  left  the 
Korkyraians  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  these  now  took  their  revenge 

1  See  p.  CI. 
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1>7  laTaging  the  Oorizitliia&  colony  of  Leukas  and  bunung  Kyllene, 
the  port  and  dock  of  the  Eleians  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent 
expedition.    Two  years  had  passed  away  without  any    -3-^3^ 
dedsiYe  or  important  operations,  when  they  found 
that  the  Corinthians  had  enlisted  as  mercenaries  a  laiffe  number  of 
seamen  from  cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian  confboeracy.    The 
gathering  of  a  force  which  must  crush  them  could  be  arrested  only 
by  an  alliance  with  Athens;  and  there  accordingly 
Eorkyndan  enyoys  appeared  to  plead  the  cause^  not  of 
justice  or  tnith^  but  of  expediency  and  self-interest.    But  the 
C)orinihians  had  been  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
their  ambassadors  also  hastened  to  Athens  in  the  hope  of  turning 
the  scale  against  their  enemies. 

The  quairel  between  Oorinth  and  Korkyra  was  no  work  of  the 
Athenians ;  nor  can  these  be  blamed  if,  on  resolving  to  act  at  all^ 
they  resolved  to  act  wholly  with  regard  to  their  own    ~.^^. 
interests.     Eorkyra,  again,  was   free  to  take  such    fo^'Sni 
measures  as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  might    SSrem 
suggest:  and  to  the  credit  of  her  envoys  it  must  be    Eor^ra 
admitted,  that  their  speech,  if  the  historian  feithfully    ^"^  '^'^^• 
gives  its  substance,  is  confined  solely  to  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial exchange.    To  any  gratitude  for  benefits  done  to  the 
Athenians  they  could  lay  no  claim.    They  had  care^ly  kept  out 
of  l^e  way  when  their  fleet  was  sorely  wanted  at  Sakunis ;  ^  and 
since  the  flight  of  Xerxes  they  had  not  lees  carefully  avoided  all 
alliances.     The  result  of  this  policy,  they  admitted,  was  not 
pleasant.    They  had  drawn  down  on  tiiemselves  the  full  power  of 
the  Corinthians  and  their  allies  aided  by  a  large  force  enlisted  in 
dties  belonging  to  the  Athenian  dominion;  and  with  these  enemies 
they  were  wholly  unable  to  cope  single-handed.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Atikcnians  would  do  well  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  alliance 
with  a  state  whose  navy,  second  only  to  that  of  Athens,  would  other- 
wise, in  the  immediately  impending  war,  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies. 

In  their  reply  the  Corinthians  naturally  tried  to  blacken  their 
enemies  and  to  whitewash  themselves.  In  the  latter  task  they 
achieved  at  best  a  very  partial  success.  By  rejecting  Connter- 
arlntFation  under  conditions  which  were  undoubtedly  J^^corin- 
fiur  they,  had  put  themselves  in  the  wrong ;  and  to  get  tfaiang. 
rid  of  this  difficulty  they  could  only  resort  to  hair-splitting.  The 
arbitration,  they  urged,  was  proposed  too  late;  it  should  have 
been  oflered  before  the  Korkyraian  blockade  of  Epidamnos  was 
b^nn.  This  plea  might  have  been  reasonable  if  arbitration  were  a 
means  for  preventing  the  commission  of  wrongs  rather  than  of 

1  See  p.  177. 
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redreesing  them  when  committed.  With  more  of  truth  they 
painted  the  Korkyraians  as' men  who  had  kept  aloof  from,  all 
association  with  otiier  Hellenic  states  because  tiieir  geographical 
position  fayoured  the  course  of  piracy  and  plunder  which  was 
moat  congenial  to  them.  UngiateM  as  colonists,  and  treacherous 
in  their  friendships^  they  were  now  tempting  the  Athenians  to  a 
direct  breach  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  the  terms  of  which  were 
never  intended  to  include  the  case  of  states  who  sought  admission 
into  one  confederacy  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  injuring  a  city 
belonging  to  the  other.  To  their  own  conduct,  as  showing  a 
friendly  spirit  to  Athens,  they  appealed  without  fear.  They  had 
aided  ^e  Athenians  in  their  war  with  Aigina.^  They  might  have 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  revolted  Samians.  They  had 
not  only  refused  to  do  this,  but  had  grounded  their  refusal  on  the 
broad  principle  that  there  ought  to  be  no  interference  between  an 
imperial  city  and  her  free  or  subject  allies;  and  all  that  they 
demanded  now  was  that  this  principle  should  be  observed  by  the 
Athenians  in  their  turn. 

Such  was  the  great  question  submitted  to  the  general  assembly 
of  Athenian  citizens  who,  for  two  days,  debated  a  point  which 
DefenaiTe  modem  custom  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  sove> 
alliance  reign  or  the  executive  government.    Their  decision 

Athensand      'v^^  determined  by  PeriMes  who  saw  as  clearly  as  the 
Korkyra.        Korkyraians  that  the  great  struggle  with  Sparta  could 
not  now  be  very  far  off.    But  although  Korkyra  became  the  ally 
of  Athens,  the  force  sent  to  her  aid  was  confined  to 

433  B  C 

the  small  number  of  ten  ships,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  it  dear  to  the  Oorinthians  that  no  aggressive  measiues 
were  intended ;  and  the  generals  received  precise  instructions  to 
remain  strictly  neutral  unless  Hie  Oorinthians  should  attempt  to 
effect  a  landmg  either  on  Korkyra  or  on  any  Korkyraian  settle- 
ments. 

The  Corinthians  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  quarrel  to  an  issue. 
With  a  fleet  of  150  ships,  of  which  60  were  furnished  by  their 
Battle  be-  allies,  they  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Cheimerion  near 
CtoSiUMi  *^®  ^®  through  which  the  river  Acheron  finds  its  way 
andKorky.  into  tiie  sea  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Slftoe  teSnd  southernmost  promontory  of  Korkyra.  The  conflict 
of  sybota.  which  ensued  exhibited  a  scene  of  confusion  which  the 
Athenian  seamen  probably  regarded  with  infinite  contempt.  After 
a  hard  struggle  the  Korkyraians  routed  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy's  fieet,  and  chasing  it  to  its  camp  on  shore,  lost  time  in 
plundering  it  and  burning  the  tents.  For  this  folly  they  paid  a 
terrible  price.    The  remainder  of  the  Korkyraian  fleet,  borne  down 

1  Herod,  vi.  89. 
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by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  was  put  to  flight,  and  probably  saved 
from  utter  ruin  only  by  the  open  interference  of  the  Athenians, 
who  now  dashed  into  ^e  fight  without  scruple,  and  came  into 
direct  conflict  with  the  Ooiinthians.    The  latter  were  now  resolyed 
to  preas  their  advantage  to  the  utmost    Sailing  through  the  enemy's 
ships,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  task  not  of  taking  prizes,  but 
of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  to  which  not  a  few  of  their  own  people 
fell  victims.    After  this  work  of  destruction,  they  conveyed  their 
disabled  ships  with  their  dead  to  Sybota,  and,  still  unwearied, 
advanced  agam  to  the  attack,  although  it  was  now  late  in  the  day. 
Their  Paian,  or  battle  cry,  had  already  rung  through  the  air,  when 
they  suddenly  backed  water.    Twenty  Athenian  ships  had  come 
into  sight,  aiMl  the  Corinthians,  supposing  them  to  be  only  the  van- 
guard of  a  larger  force,  hastily  retreated.    The  Korkyraians,  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  this  movement,  marvelled  at  their  departure : 
but  the  darkness  was  now  closing  in,  and  they  also  withdrew  to 
their  own  ground.     So  ended  ^  greatest  sea-fight  in  which 
Hiellenes  had  thus  &r  contended  not  with  barbarians  but  with  their 
own  kinsfolk.^    On  the  following  day  the  Korkyraians  sailed  to 
Sybota  with  such  of  their  ships  as  were  still  fit  for  service,  sup- 
ported by  the  thirty  Athenian  ships.    But  the  Corinthians,  far- 
from  willing  to  come  to  blows  with  the  new-comers,  were  anxious 
rather  for  their  own  safety.    Concluding  that  the  Athenians  now 
regarded  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  as  broken,  they  were  afraid  of 
being  forcibly  hindered  by  them  in  their  homeward  voyage.    It 
became  necessary  therefore  to  leam  what  they  meant  to  do.    The 
answer  of  the  Athenians  was  plain  and  decisive.    They  did  not 
mean  to  break  the  truce,  and  the  Corinthians  might  go  where  they 
pleased,  so  long  as  they  did  not  go  to  Korkyra  or  to  any  city  or 
settlement  belonging  to  her.    This  declaration  implied  that  the 
Corinthians  were  free  to  return  home  unmolested ;  and  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission.    For  the  present 
the  conflict  was  at  an  end ;  but  it  was  to  be  followed  by  terrible 
oonseqfuences  at  a  later  time.    Upwards  of  a  thousand  prisoners 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians.    Of  these  260  were 
conveyed  to  Corinth,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
care.    Like  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians  were  acting  only  from 
a  regard  to  their  own  interests.    Their  object  was  to  send  these 
prisoners  back  to  Korkyra,  nominally  under  pledge  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom  for  their  freedom,  but  having  really  covenanted  to  put  down 
the  Demos,  and  thus  to  insure  the  hearty  alliance  of  Korkyra  with 
Oorinth«     These  men  returned  home  to  stir  up  the  most  savage 
seditions  that  ever  disgraced  an  Hellenic  city. 

From  this  time  the  Corinthians  regarded  the  Peloponnesian 

1  Thuc.  i.  50,  2. 
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truce  with  Athens  as  virtuallj  at  an  end.  At  Korkjra  fh&r 
schemes  had  failed ;  but  they  noight  strike  perhaps  a  still  heavier 
The  revolt  of  blow  at  her  dominion  elsewhere.  The  Oorinthian 
PoUdaift.  town  of  Potidaia/  although  now  a  tributary  ally  of 
Athens^  had  still  some  connexion  with  the  mother  city,  and  the 
Makedonian  Perdihkas  was  courting  the  friendship  of  Corinth  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  revolt  of  this  city,  while  he  stiired  up  the 
Spartans  to  an  invasion  of  Attica  in  order  to  keep  the  Atheniaiiii 
busied  at  home,  and  strove  to  sow  the  seeds  of  revolt  among  the 
Hellenic  cities  generally  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Egean.  To 
f(nl  these  plots,  a  fleet  was  sent  firom  Athens  with 
orders  to  insist  on  obedience  to  commands  by  which 
the  Potidaians  had  been  already  ordered  to  pulldown  their  seawaid 
walls  and  to  g^ve  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour.  An  embassy 
was  at  once  sent  from  Potidaia  to  Athens.  At  Athens,  of  ooune, 
they  failed.  From  the  Spartans  they  received  a  positive  promiae 
that  any  attack  made  on  Potidaia  should  be  followed  by  an  imme- 
-diate  invasion  of  Attica ;  and  thus  for  the  third  time  Sparta  either 
pledged  herself  to  break  the  truce  with  Athens  or  showed  her 
readiness  to  do  so.^  This  pledge  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
revolt  not  only  of  Potidaia,  but  of  the  Ohalkidians  and  Bottaaiana. 
Against  this  combined  revolt  the  Athenian  commanders  felt  that 
until  reinforcements  should  reach  them  they  could  do  little ;  but 
their  resolution  to  transfer  the  war  to  Makedonia  involved  the 
imprudence  of  leaving  Potidaia  unguarded.  Nor  did  the  Oorinthians 
fail  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  throwing  into  it  a  powerful  force 
under  the  command  of  Aiisteus,  the  son  of  Adeimantos,'  a  man 
especially  popular  with  the  Potidaians.  Some  little  time  after- 
wards, tiie  arrival  of  Phormion  with  fresh  troops  from  Athens 
supplied  the  force  which  was  needed  for  the  complete  investment 
of  Ihe  place ;  and  Aristeus  saw  at  once  that  the  safety  of  Potidaia 
could  be  insured  only  by  the  departure  of  all  who  were  not  abso- 
lutely needed  for  its  defence.  His  proposal  to  remain  himself  v?ith 
the  600  chosen  for  this  service  was  set  aside ;  and  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the  harbour. 
Iliis  lessening  of  their  numbers  enabled  the  Potidaians  to  stand 
^^^  out  for  two  years;  and  before  its  fall  Athens  and 
Sparta  had  begun  the  f&tal  war  which  was  to  end  in 
the  ruin  of  the  great  imperial  dtj. 

^  Sm  p.  64.  the  congress  ia  soffideDt  proof  of  her 
'  Wo  do  not  know  what  Sparta  dispoflinon  in  tbe  matter.  To  the 
did  in  the  congress  summoned  to  Thasians  they  made  a  distinct  pro- 
consider  the  application  of  the  Sa-  mise  of  help,  which  the  Helot  war 
mians,  p.  260  ;  bat  in  all  likelihood  prevented  them  from  fulfilling.  See 
the  opposition  of  the  Corinthians  p.  248. 

made  any  decision  on  her  part  super-  '  Probably  the  doughty  Adeiman- 

f  nous,  and  the  mere  summoning  of  tos  of  the  days  of  Themistokles. 
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In  txTith,  men's  minds  were  becoming  exasperated  on  both  sides. 
The  GarinthianS;  far  from  interfering  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
as  they  had  done  before  the  Korkyraian  troubles,  were    Conncii  at 
now  doing  all  that  they  could  to  hurry  the  Spartans    n«i21^" 
into  war;  and  the  Megarians  were  smarting  under  the    atspaxta. 
chastiaement  inflicted  by  the  Athenians  on  enemies  who  had  once 
been  friends.    Itunaway  slaves  from  Athens  found,  it  was  said,  an 
asylum  at  Megaza:  and  the  Megarians  had  dared  to  till  the  pastoie 
land  which  was  sacred  to  the  Eleusinian  goddesses,  and  which 
formed  also  a  common  or  neutral  ground  between  the  two  states. 
For  these  ofibnces  a  decree  was  passed  excluding  the  Megariana 
from  all  Athenian  ports ;  and  so  keenly  was  this  prohibition  felt 
by  them  that  they  insisted  upon  it  at  Sparta  as  a  direct  breach  of 
the  trace.    But  although  in  this  matter  Athens  may  haye  shown 
not  much  of  forbearance  or  generosity,  she  had  done  nothing  which 
ebe  had  not  a  full  right  to  do.    Sparta  banished  strangers  sum* 
manly  at  her  will ;  and  the  morali^  of  the  ancient  world  had  not 
reached  a  stage  in  which  it  could  £iirly  profess  to  be  shocked  by 
acts  not  in  accordance  with  modem  theories  of  free  trade.    Nor 
can  it  with  any  justice  be  said  that  Athens  had  done  any  wrong  to 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  in  any  of  the  other  matters  laid  to 
her  chaige.    The  quarrel  between  Korkyra  and  Corinth  was  a 
quarrel  between  two  single  cities,  and  affected  the  Spartan  league 
by  the  mere  acddent  that  Oorinth  happened  to  belong  to  it ;  and 
whether  by  the  terms  of  the  truce  or  by  the  international  morality 
of  the  time,  Athens  was  justified  in  making  a  strictly  defensiye 
alliance  with  a  state  not  included  in  the  Spartan  confederacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  bringing  about  the  revolt  of  Potidaia  the 
Corinthians  had  done  to  Athens  a  wrong  which  came  directly 
^thin  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce.    They  had  interfered 
between  her  and  a  dty  which  had  been  included  in  the  Athenian 
alljanoe,  and  had  striven  to  detach  from  her  the  other  allied  cities 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Egean.    In  other  words,  they  had 
made  a  deliberate  effort  to  break  up  the  Athenian  empire ;  and  thus 
in  the  council  summoned  by  the  Spartans  for  the  purpose  of  ascer^ 
taimng  the  grievances  of  their  allies,^  they  could  only  slur  over  the 
injustice  done  by  themselves  and  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the 
Athenians.     This  they  did  in  one  short  sentence  which  affirmed 
that  the  Athenians  had  seized  Korkyra  for  the  sake  of  its  fleet,  and 
were  holding  it  by  force,  while  they  had  blockaded  Potidaia  as  being 
a  most  usefdl  station  for  their  dealings  with  the  Thrace-ward  set- 
tlements.    The  statement  clearly  implied  that  in  both  cases  the 
action  came  from  the  Athenians,  and  that  Potidaia  in  particular 
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bad  done  nothing  to  proToke  the  blockade.    The  rest  of  theix- 
speech  reaolves  itself  into  a  series  of  pictures  yigorously  contrasting;- 
Athenian  energy,  versatility,  and  foresight  with  Spartan  dilatori- 
ness,  obstinacy,  and  stupid  self-complacence.    It  painted  in  Btrong- 
colours  the  courage  of  a  people  whom  no  defeats  could  render  sub- 
missiTe,  and  who,  while  they  looked  on  their  high  mental  powers 
as  endowments  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  their  country,  r^arded 
their  bodies  as  things  to  be  flung  away,  if  need  be,  in  her  service. 
Unwearied  in  enterprises  from  which  they  felt  sure  of  reaping  sub- 
stantial fruits,  they  could  afford  to  look  with  contempt  on  the 
laborious  idleness  of  the  Spartans:   and  thus  they  fulfilled  the 
purpose  of  their  birth  by  never  resting  themselves  or  leaving  their 
neighbours  at  peace.    Whatever  might  be  the  truth  of  the  picture 
thus  drawn,  the  speech,  so  fisur  as  the  existing  truce  was  conoemed, 
was  invective,  not  argument.    Hence  the  Athenian  envoys,  who 
happened  to  be  present  on  some  other  errand,  having  received  per- 
mission to  speak,  pointedly  disclaimed  the  intention  of  defending 
Athens  against  the  accusations  of  the  Corinthians,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  explaining  her  real  position  and  the  motives 
of  her  policy.    Passing  briefly  in  review  the  history  of  the  last 
sixty  years,  they  asserted  that  in  the  invasions  whether  of  Datis  or 
of  Xerxes  the  safety  of  Hellas  had  been  mainly  insured  by  the 
resolution  and  energy  of  Athens,  and  that  the  flight  of  the  Persian 
king  immediately  after  the  fight  at  Salamis  showed  the  wisdom  of 
hazarding  everything  on  the  issue  of  a  battle  by  sea.    But  they 
reminded  the  Spartans  that  after  Salamis,  Plataiai  and  Mykale, 
there  was  stiU  much  work  to  be  done,  and  that  they  had  deliberatel  y 
declined  the  task  which  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  had  of  their  own  firee 
will  besought  the  Athenians  to  undertake.    They  bade  them  re- 
member that  great  schemes  begun  in  pure  self-defence  cannot  alwavs 
be  laid  aside  when  their  immediate  purpose  has  been  attained. 
But  they  insisted  more  particularly  that,  although  the  states 
belonging  to  the  Athenian  alliance  must  feel  in  greater  or  less 
degree  the  pressure  of  a  common  burden,  yet  the  solid  benefits 
secured  to  them  far  outweighed  this  annoyance.    It  was,  of  course, 
true  that  the  allies  had  been  constrained  to  sacrifice  in  some  measure 
their  independence.    This  was  inevitable  if  the  confederation  waa 
to  be  preserved  at  all.     The  subjects  of  Athens  might  chafe  now  at 
the  slight  constraint  imposed  on  them  as  her  allies :  but  the  jdkt 
was  light  indeed  in  comparison  of  that  which  they  had  borne  as 
subjects  of  the  Persian  Idng,  or  of  that  which  would  be  laid  upon 
them,  if  Sparta  should  succeed  in  ruining  her  rivaL    They  would 
then  feel  how  vast  was  the  difference  between  the  system  which 
allowed  to  all  the  allies  whether  against  each  other  or  against  their 
rulers  an  appeal  to  a  common  law,  and  a  system  which,  like  that  of 
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Sparta,  placed  every  city  under  the  iron  rule  of  an  autocratic 
oligarchy. 

This  speech,  it  must  be  admitted,  stands  out  in  striking  contrast 

with  the  malignant  sophistry  of  the  Corinthians.    But  if  we  may 

take  these  speeches  as  &irly  representing  what  was    gg^jj^^^ 

actually  said  in  this  open  debate,  we  must  feel  greater    bate  of  tbe 

hesitation  in  accepting  the  speeches  which  follow  as  a    ^P"**"*- 

substantially  correct  report  of  the  secret  council  &om  which  not 

merely  all  strangers  but  even  the  allies  were  excluded.    In  any  case 

the  &ct  would  become  known  that  Archidamos  had  earnestly 

deprecated  the  course  on  which  the  Corinthians  had  set  their 

hearts  *,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  sought  to  postpone,  if  not 

to  avert  the  struggle,  were  those  which  would  be  used  by  a  man 

whose  political  life  began  about  the  time  when  Themistokles  was 

ostradsed,  and  who  had  not  allowed  the  military  conceit  of  his 

countrynoen  to  Uind  his  eyes  to  the  real  state  and  tendency  of 

things*    Without  noticing  the  accusations  and  arguments  of  the 

OorinthiaBB,  this  wise  and  sober-minded  prince  is  said  to  have 

placed  side  by  side  the  strong  and  the  we^  points  in  the  system 

sM  resources  of  Sparta.    In  ships,  in  money,  in  population  and 

extent  of  empire,  she  was  no  match  for  her  great  rival ;  and  the 

preparation  which  might  place  her  on  a  level  with  Athens  must  be 

a  work  of  tame.    Unless  her  maritime  empire  could  be  put  down, 

it  would  be  mere  folly  to  look  for  the  speedy  ending  of  a  war  which 

in  all  likelihood  they  would  leave  as  a  legacy  to  their  children. 

Prudence,  therefore,  would  dictate  delay  until  they  could  begin  the 

struggle  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  soon  winning  the  victory.    In 

the  meanwhile,  the  Athenians  had  offered  to  submit  all  disputes  to 

arbitiation ;  and  to  that  tribunal  it  would  be  wise  for  the  present 

to  leave  the  issue.    The  effect  of  this  wholesome  advice,  if  the 

accoimt  of  the  historian  may  be  trusted,  was  at  once  neutralised  by 

a  speech  of  the  ephor  Sthenekadas,  who  did  his  best  to  hound  ou 

his  countrymen  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark.    Sneering  at  the  Athe* 

nians  as  praisers  of  themselves,  he  charged  them  with  making  no 

defence  against  the  charges  of  wrongs  done  to  the  Peloponnesian 

confederacy,  although  he  knew  that  these  were  topics  on  which  the 

envoys  who  were  present  on  other  business  had  no  authority  to 

enter.    It  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  suggest  that  it  might  be 

well  to  learn  what  the  Athenian  people  had  to  i^y  in  the  matter. 

Assuming  that  the  wrongs  had  been  conmiitted,  he  insisted  that 

the  good  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  during  the.  Persian  wars  was 

only  a  reason  for  visiting  their  recent  iniquities  with  double  chas* 

tisement.    It  was  for  v^nrOngdoers  to  consider  befordiand  the  effect 

of  the  crimes  which  they  intended  to  commit:  it  was  for  the 

Spartans  to  decree  without  further  thought  a  war  in  which  the 
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gods  would  defend  the  right.  This  doughty  speech  was  followed 
by  the  cries  of  Aye  and  No  by  which,  like  the  English  House  of 
OommonSi  the  Spartans  pronounced  their  decision  on  the  questions 
submitted  to  them.  Feeling  or  affecting  inability  to  deteimino 
whether  the  Ayes  or  Noes  had  it,  Sthenelaidas  ordered  a  division. 
Possibly  some  who  had  cried  out  in  the  negative  did  not  care  to  be 
known  personally  as  opposing  the  popular  sentiment ;  and  a  laige 

432  B.C.       majority  went  oyer  to  the  side  of  the  chamber  assigned 

Antomn.  to  those  who  approved  of  war. 
Sthenelaidas  had  turned  the  scale  in  &vour  of  war,  and  it  now 
became  competent  for  the  allies  to  say  whether  they  would  have 
Yonnai  oon-  war  or  not.  The  debates  in  this  synod  seem  to  have 
J2555St**^  ^^^^  protracted;  but  Thucydides  takes  no  notice  of 
Sparta.  any  speech  except  that  of  the  Corinthians,  beyond 

saying  that  the  greater  part  were  for  war.  The  speech  of  the 
Oorinthians  was  intended  to  encourage  them  with  convenient  hopes 
and  to  quicken  their  eneigies  by  wholesome  tezrors.  The  Delphian 
god  had  promised  that  if  they  went  to  war  vigorously  they  would 
be  conquerors,  and  that  he  himself  would  aid  them  with  all  hia 
might ',  ^  and  lastly,  they  had  a  sacred  mission  to  fulfil,  nothing* 
less,  namely,  than  the  liberation  of  Hellas  from  an  all-embradng 
despotism.  It  was  needless  to  say  more.  The  spirit  and  the  fears 
Begfim&g  o^  the  representatives  had  been  excited  to  the  neces- 
of43iB.c.  g|^  point;  and  the  decree  of  the  Spartan  assembly 
was  accepted  by  a  large  majority. 

But  neither  the  Spartans  nor  their  allies  were  yet  ready  to  go 
to  war ;  and  the  time  during  which  they  were  making  ready  for 
Efforts  of  ^^  struggle  was  further  occupied  in  efforts  to  introduce 
the  Spartans  disunion  in  the  Athenian  councils,  and,  if  possible,  to 
aS«nt°tte  deprive  them  of  their  master-spirit,  Perikles.  No 
downfou  of  formal  declaration  of  war  had  been  yet  sent  to  Athens. 
^'  Indeed,  it  was  never  sent  at  all ;  but  the  Athenians 
must  have  been  more  or  less  fully  informed  of  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  last  congress  in  Sparta,  when  the  first  blow  was  struck 
against  the  ascendency  of  the  great  Athenian  leader.  Perikles  was 
an  Alkmaionid ;  and  the  curse  of  Kylon,  as  the  Spartans  chose  to 
say,  still  clave  to  that  illustrious  family.^  This  curse  they  now 
called  on  the  Athenians  to  drive  out :  in  other  words,  Perikles 
must  be  banished.  The  demand  was  met  by  the  rejoinder  that  the 
Spartans  must  first  drive  out  the  curse  which  brooded  over  Tainaron 
for  the  murder  of  some  Helots  torn  from  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon, 

^  Thnc^dides,  L  118,  4,  carefully  the  first  instance  of  a  response  ex- 

Craards  himself  against  the  conclu-  torted  by  political  influence  or  bri- 

bion  that  this  answer  was  delivered  bery.    See  p.  86. 

at  all.    If  it  was  given,  it  was  not  ^  See  p.  92. 
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and  more  especially  the  cone  which  rested  on  them  for  the  removal 
of  PauBanias  from  the  Brazen  House  of  AthSnS.^    A  second  em- 
hassy  insisted  that  the  Athenians  should  raise  the  blockade  of 
Potidaia,  leave  Aigina  independent,  and  withdraw  the  decree  of 
exclusion  passed  sgainst  the  Megarians.    To  the  last  of  these  three 
requests  the  Athenians  replied  by  specifying  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Megarians  had  been  thus  punished ;  ^  ihe  otiier  two  they  pe- 
remptorily refused.    A  third  embassy  demanded  briefly  the  auto- 
nomy of  all  Hellenes  now  included  in  the  Athenian  confederacy : 
and  on  the  receipt  of  this  sweeping  demand,  to  which  was  added 
the  expression  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  on  this  one  indispensable  condition,  a  general 
aaaembly  was  convened  for  the  final  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
question.    The  issue  of  the  debate  was  determined  by  Perikles. 
He  simply  expressed  his  unshaken  conviction  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  would  not  have  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  controversy,  far  less,  as  some  supposed,  that  it  would 
remove  all  risk  of  war.    Sparta  was  at  best  no  more  than  the  equal 
of  Athens,  and  the  concession  of  even  the  slightest  demand  from 
an  equal  not  on  the  score  of  justice  but  at  his  arbitrary  fiat  involved 
a  subjection  as  complete  as  if  they  surrendered  everything  at  once.' 
But  although  he  sought  to  encourage  a  confident  and  even  a  fearless 
temper,  Perikles  was  to  the  last  careful  that  no  provocation  should 
come  from  Athens ;  and  by  his  advice  an  answer  was  given  to  the 
Spartan  demands  as  moderate  as  it  was  dignified.    The  Athenians 
were  as  fully  justified  by  Hellenic  inteipolitical  law  in  excluding 
the  Megarians  from  their  ports,  as  were  the  Spartans  in  intrusting 
to  the  ephors  the  power  of  driving  all  strangers  from  Sparta  at 
their  will  without  assigning  any  reason  for  their  decrees.    If  they 
would  give  up  these  Xenelasiai  or  expulsions  of  strangers,  the 
decree  against  the  Megarians  should  be  withdrawn.    The  allies  of 
Athens  should  also  be  left  wholly  free  or  autonomous,  if  they  were 
in  this  condition  at  the  time  when  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  was 
made,  and  also  if  the  Spartans  would  leave  to  their  own  allies 
genemlly  the  power  of  settling  their  internal  affiurs  after  their  own 
inclinations ;  and  lastly,  Athens  was  as  ready  now,  as  she  had  ever 
been,  to  refer  the  whole  dispute  to  the  judgement  of  arbiters  ap- 
proved by  both  the  cities. 

In  the  conduct  of  Perikles  at  this  decisive  crisis  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  we  should  admire  most  the  prosecntions 
determined  eneigy  with  which  he  prepared  to  meet  of  Anaxago- 
a  conflict  assuredly  terrible  in  its  course  even  if  it  diaa,  and 
should  be  happy  in  its  issue,  or  the  generous  and  Aspaaia. 
unselfish  patriotism  which  could  stir  him  to  efibrts  thus  sus- 
1  See  p.  238.  «  See  p.  258.  »  Thuc.  i.  141, 1. 
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tained  in  spite  of  personal  wrongs  not  easily  to  be  foigotten.  Hii 
own  integrity -was  beyond  attack;'  but  he  niiglit  be  assailed  througli 
those  whom  he  honoured  or  loved.  Among  these  Mends  were  the 
philosopher  Anazagoras,  the  rhetor  Damon,  the  sculptor  PheidisA 
and  the  beautiful  Hetaira  who  became  the  mother  of  his  son 
Perildes.  The  traditions  relating  to  the  first  of  these  are  so  in- 
consistent that  little  can  be  gathered  from  them  beyond  the  ftcts 
of  his  prosecution  and  his  exile.  Nor  have  we  any  surer  eTidence 
in  the  case  of  Pheidias,  who  on  his  return  from  Olympia  after 
fimshing  his  splendid  statue  of  Zeus  was  thrown  into  prison  on  the 
chaige  of  defiiauding  the  public,  and  there  died  before  the  time  of 
trial  came  on.  In  the  union  of  Perikles  with  Aspasia  the  comic 
poets  found  a  fruitful  source  of  slander,  which  exhibited  her  as  an 
accomplice  of  Anaxagoras  in  undermining  the  faith  of  the  people. 
She  was  put  upon  her  trial,  and  PeriMes  defended  her  with  a 
vehement  earnestness  which  attested  the  depth  of  his  afl^tion. 
So  fiar  as  we  may  judge  from  the  vague  and  contradictory  state- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  evidence  was  worth  little; 
and  in  this  instance  Perikles  was  enabled  to  secure  a  verdict  of 
acquittal. 

^yhen  a  man  who  has  thus  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  his 
political  antagonists  can  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  his 
country  with  the  single-minded  generosity  of  Perikles, 
we  can  understand  in  some  d^ree  the  fulness  with 
which  Athens  satisfied  the  highest  aspirations  of  her 
most  gifted  children.  With  a  man  like  Perildes  we 
may  safely  say  that  she  could  not  have  satisfied  them, 
if  devotion  to  her  service  had  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
truth.  We  have  seen  the  Corinthians  resorting  to  systematic 
misrepresentation  of  facts ;  we  have  seen  the  ephor  Sthenehiidas 
plunging,  or  blundering,  into  positive  falsehood ;  but  in  the  case 
of  Athens  we  can  trace  no  actual  wrongs  done  to  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  nor  can  we  impute  to  her  the  shuffling  and  disin- 
genuous conduct  of  her  adversaries.  Beyond  all  doubt,  she  had  at 
no  time  entertained  any  desire  of  reducing  Sparta  or  her  confederate 


Qimenl 
policy  of 
Athens  in 
leferenoeto 
theallegied 
causes  of  the 
Peloponne- 
sian war. 


1  Plataich  in  his  Life  of  Perikles 
mentions  a  proposal  made  by  Dra- 
kontides  that  the  creat  statesman 
should  be  pat  upon  his  trial  for  em- 
bezzlement of  public  moneys,  bat  he 
says  nothing  of  the  result  of  the  trial 
or  of  its  taking  place  at  all.  If  he 
was  brought  before  the  Dikasteiy,  he 
must  have  been  acquitted ;  but 
Thucydides  could  not  have  ventnred 
to  speak  as  he  has  spoken  of  the  in- 
corruptibility of  Perikles,  if  he  knew 


that  snch  a  charge  had  been  broogfat 
against  him  ;  and  the  accusation  is 
vhtually  set  at  nought  by  Aristo- 
phanes himself,  who  tells  us  that 
Perikles  precipitated  the  war  wi» 
Sparta  in  order  to  escape  being  P^^ 
upon  his  trial,  and  who  also  treats 
the  notion  that  Perikles  *  blew  up  the 
war*  from  such  personal  motives, «» 
mere  gossip  which  must  be  taken  for 
what  it  may  be  worth.  i*ea«f  6W 
618. 
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citie0  to  the  condition  of  her  own  subject  allies.  Her  maritime 
empire  in  no  way  endangered  the  position  of  Sparta ;  nor  could  it 
he  said  that  it  had  either  directly  or  indirectly  done  her  any  harm. 
The  real  breach  of  the  peace  had  come  not  from  Athens  but  from 
Corinth ;  and  the  revolt  of  Potidaia,  stirred  up  by  Corinthians,  waa 
a  formal  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years*  Truce.  The 
Athenians  might  therefore  enter  on  the  war  with  a  good  conscience ; 
and  after  the  disaster  at  Sphakteria  the  Spartans  were  ready  to 
admit  that  in  the  controversy  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
fitrife  Athens  was  in  no  way  to  blame.^  Her  strict,  perhaps  even 
her  fastidious,  moderation  was  shown  by  the  steadiness  with  which 
to  the  last  she  refrained  from  doing  anything  which  might  be 
construed  as  an  act  of  war.  Between  the  gathering  of  the  second 
Congress  at  Sparta  and  the  first  act  of  open  conflict  nine  or  ten 
momhs,  perhaps,  passed  away.  During  these  months  Athens  might 
have  anticipated  matters  witii  her  tmprepared  enemies,  and  crushed 
them  when  they  were  comparatively  powerless.  She  could  not  do 
this  without  making  herself  as  unjust  as  her  rival ;  and  this  she 
would  not  do.  Sparta  had  promised  repeatedly  to  aid  the  enemies 
of  Athens  if  she  could ;  and  one  of  these  promises  she  made 
while  Athenian  citizens  were  helping  her  against  the  revolted 
Helots. 


CHAPTER  n. 

XHE  FBLOPOmTESIAir  WAB  FROK  THB  BTTRPBISE  OF  PLATAIAI  TO 
THB  CLOSE  OT  THB  P17BLI0  LIPE  OF  FERIELES. 

Thb  special  danger  of  Athens  lay  everywhere  in  the  virulent 
opposition  of  the  oligarchical  Actions.    Even  in  Plataiai'  which 
had  now  for  nearly  eighty  years  been  in  the  closest    Nightatuck 
£riendsliip  with  Athens  this  party  was  on  the  look-    on  Fiataiai 
out  Hot  any  means  of  escaping  from  the  alliance :  and    ^ebans. 
Plataiai  was  little  more  than  eight  miles  distant  from       ^^  ^'°' 
Thebes,  the  stronghold  of  that  reckless  oligarchy  which  after  the 
&11  of  Mardonios  had  deliberately  preferred  death  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  of  despotism.  Such  an  opportunity  these  Plataian 
oligarcba  now  discovered  in  a  month  of  festival  during  which  even 
usual  precautions  were  disregarded ;'  and  a  force  of  about  three 
hundred  Thebans  was  admitted  on  a  dark  and  rainy  night  into 

X  Thnc.  iv.  21 ;  vii.  18.  a  See  p.  98.  >  Thnc.  iii  66. 
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Plataiai.  The  citizens  were  asleep,  and  the  invaders  encountered 
no  resistance  on  their  way  to  the  Agora,  where  they  grounded 
their  arms  and  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald  invited  the  Plataians 
to  arm  themselves  and  take  their  stand  by  the  side  of  their  ancient 
allies  according  to  the  good  old  Boiotian  customs.  Boused  itom. 
their  slumbers  to  learn'  that  an  armed  force  was  in  possession  of 
their  city,  and  thinking  that  all  opposition  would  he  useless,  the 
chief  Plataian  citizens  accepted  these  terms,  or  in  other  words  re- 
nounced the  alliance  of  Athens.  But  the  course  of  the  negotiation 
showed  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  assailants ;  and  the  Plataian 
demos,  loathing  the  convention  which  had  been  made,  set  to  work 
to  banicade  with  waggons  their  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and 
then  by  piercing  the  internal  walls  of  their  houses  to  provide  the 
means  of  combined  action  without  rousing  the  suspicions  of  the 
Thebans.  The  town  was  wrapped  in  that  blackest  darkness  which 
goes  immediately  before  the  dawn,  when  the  Plataians  burst  upon 
them.  The  Thebans  resisted  stoutly,  and  even  gained  some  sinall 
advantage  over  their  enemy ;  but  shower^of  stones  and  tiles  hurled 
on  them  from  the  roo&  by  screaming  women  and  howling  slaves 
filled  them  with  dismay,  and  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
town  left  them  like  a  flock  of  routed  sheep.  If  any  made  theii 
way  to  the  gate  by  which  they  had  entered,  it  was  only  to  find  it 
baned  by  a  javelin  pin  which  closed  it  as  effectually  as  a  nail  spikes 
a  gun.  Others  in  their  terror  rushed  to  the  walls  and  threw  them- 
selves over,  mostiy  to  an  instant  death.  Meanwhile  the  reinforce- 
ment which  waa  to  support  the  assailants  had  been  detained  on  the 
road  partiybythe  darkness  and  the  rain  and  still  more  by  the 
swollen  stream  of  the  Asopos,  and  they  arrived  before  Plataiai 
only  to  learn  that  their  scheme  had  utterly  miscarried.  Their  first 
impulse  was  to  seize  every  Plataian  found  without  the  walls ;  but 
^ving  them  no  time  for  deliberation,  the  Plataians  sent  a  herald 
to  warn  them  that  if  they  did  any  harm  to  person  or  property  in 
Plataian  territory,  the  prisoners  should  be  instantiy  slain,  but  tiiat, 
in  spite  of  their  shameM  breach  of  the  truce,  their  departure  should 
be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  their  countrymen. 

On  this  promise,  ratified,  as  they  declared,  by  a  solenm  oath, 
the  Thebans  returned  home.  The  Plataian  version  of  the  story  was 
BiAu  hter  of  *^*  ^®y  made  no  positive  pact,  but  merely  said  that 
the  Theban  the  prisoners  should  not  be  killed,  until  negotiations 
prisoncn.  f^^  ^  ^^^  settiemeut  should  have  foiled.  The 
equivocation  was  contemptible ;  but  the  Plataians  even  thus  stand 
convicted  out  of  their  own  mouth.  They  entered  into  no  negotia- 
tions ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Theban  reinforcement  turned  their 
backs  on  the  city,  than  every  man  who  had  been  seized  within  it 
was  put  to  death.    The  Plataians  had  lied  on  their  own  showing. 
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azHl  the  flood-gates  were  opened  for  that  exasperated  warfare  which 
was,  it  might  dknost  he  said,  to  leave  Hellas  little  rest  so  loiig  as 
it  continued  to  have  any  history  at  all. 

One  messenger  had  heen  sent  to  Athens  when  the  Thehans 
entered  the  town.  Another  had  followed  when  the  surprise  had 
&iled  and  the  snryiying  Thehans  had  heen  made  pri-  impolicy 
aoners.  On  receiving  these  tidings  the  Athenians  at  Si?«^^Sh;« 
once  issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Boiotians  found  in  act. 
Attica,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  Plataians  hegging  them  to  do 
nothing  with  their  prisoners  until  they  could  well  consider  the 
matter  with  their  old  allies.  PeriMes,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  saw 
at  once  that  these  prisoners  furnished  a  hold  on  Thebes  and  through 
Thebes  on  Sparta  which  was  worth  far  more  than  their  weight  in 
gold.  The  Athenian  messenger  reached  Plataiai  only  to  find  that 
the  Plataians  had  thrown  away  a  splendid  opportunity  to  satisfy  a 
savage  lage.  The  mischief  could  not  be  imdone;  and  the  Athenians, 
taking  away  all  Plataians  unfit  for  military  service  together  with 
the  women  and  children,  leffc  the  town  provisioned  simply  as  a 
fortified  post 

The  die  waa  now  cast :  and  both  sides  prepared  vigorously  for 
the  conflict.  Not  content  with  their  HeUenic  allies,  the  Spiutans 
did  not  shrink  from  inviting  the  aid  even  of  the  Spartan 
Persian  king.  So  thoroughly  had  the  self-sacrificing  SS^SJS^ 
energy  of  Athens  during  the  Persian  wars  failed  to  Ung. 
make  any  permanent  impression  on  the  Ghreek  mind,  that  a  feeling 
of  regret  may  almost  be  pardoned  for  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians 
to  accept  the  proffered  alliance  of  Mardonios.  But  in  this  step  of 
the  Spartans  we  have  at  the  least  further  evidence  of  the  selfishness 
and  the  lack  of  patriotism  which  characterise  the  rule  of  oligarchical 
bodies.  Had  Athens  chosen,  she  might  long  ago  have  inslaved 
the  whole  Hellenic  world  ;  but  her  wajrfare  was  not  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  individual  states,  but  against  a  common  enemy,  and 
she  could  not  do  that  which  Spartans  felt  that  they  might  do 
without  shame. 

On  both  sides  it  was  a  time  of  fierce  excitement.  The  Gorin- 
thians  at  least  had  shown  that  they  were  acting  from  the  impulse 
of  an  unreasoning  fiiry ;  and  at  Athens  a  large  popula-  _^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
tion  had  grown  up  which  knew  nothing  of  warfare  Athens  and 
carried  on  at  their  own  doors.  But  tiie  historian  o'Sparta. 
admits  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Hellenic  states  ran  against 
Athens.  The  mere  demre  for  change  made  them  willing  victims 
of  Spartan  claptrap,  and  led  them  to  indulge  in  golden  visions  of 
the  time  when  Hellas  should  be  really  free,  in  other  words,  should 
find  i^If  under  the  paternal  rule  of  Eupatrid  oligarchs.  At  the 
outset,  the  Spartan  alliance  included  all  the  Peloponncsian  states, 

t2 
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except  the  neutral  Aigives  and  Achaians,  Fellend  being  the  only 
Achtidan  city  which  joined  them  at  first.  Among  their  allies  heyond 
the  isthmus  were  tiie  Megarians,  Phokians^  Lokrians,  Boiotians, 
AmbrakiotB,  Leukadians  and  Anaidnrians.  The  Athenians  could 
reckon  on  hearty  co-operation  from  the  Korkyraians  and  the 
Helots  of  Naupaktos ;  ^  but  Plataiai  was  now  rather  a  burden  than 
a  help.  The  efforts  of  Athens  against  Peloponnesos  would  "be 
seconded  further  by  the  Akamanians  and  Zal^thians.  But  her 
main  strength  lay  in  the  great  body  of  allies  which  had  formed 
the  Delian  confederacy.  Of  these  the  Ohians  and  Lesbians  were 
still  free}  but  Samos  had  since  her  roTolt  been  reduced  to  the 
ranks  of  those  which  were  merely  tributary,  her  fleet  haTing  been 
forfeited  to  Athens.^  Hypros  (Cyprus)  had  been  abandoned  to 
the  Persians  by  the  convention  of  Kallias  ;*  but  over  the  Eaiians, 
Dorians,  and  lonians  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  over  all  the  Egean 
islands  to  the  north  of  Krete,  ezoept  Melos  and  Thera,  Athens 
was  still  supreme. 

At  length  a  force  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the  contingents 
demanded  from  the  Peloponnesian  allies  was  gathered  at  the 
isthmus ;  and  Archidamos  in  a  short  speech  sought  to 
sooroes  of        moderate  the  high-wrought  expectation  of  the  men 
Athens.  ^j^q  served  in  it    He  was  lea£ng  them  forward,  ho 

said,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  they  would  meet  with  a  terrible 
resistance  in  the  open  field,  for,  if  he  knew  the  Athenians  at  all, 
they  were  not  men  who  would  look  on  tamely  while  their  highly 
cultivated  lands  were  being  turned  into  a  desert  His  general 
estimate  of  Athenian  valour  and  perseverance  was  right :  in  this 
particular  anticipation  he  was  wrong.  But  it  needed  all  the  in- 
fluence of  Perikles,  supported  by  the  most  impassioned  eloquence, 
to  &lsify  the  hopes  or  the  fears  of  the  Spartan  king.  It  had  been 
his  great  efibrt  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  adopt  the  one  settled 
plan,  the  old  plan  of  Themistokles,  of  resisting  the  enemy  by  sea, 
and  leaving  him  to  do  much  as  he  might  choose  on  land.  By 
bringing  within  ihe  Long  Walls  which  joined  Athens  with. 
Peiraieus  and  Phaleron  their  women,  their  children,  their  mov- 
able goods,  and  even  the  wooden  finmework  of  their  farmhouses, 
and  by  sending  away  their  beasts  and  cattle  to  Euboia  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,^  they  might  weary  out  any  enemy.  But  in 
spite  of  all  grounds  for  confidence  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
the  dwellers  in  the  country  broke  up  their  pleasant  homes.  Fifty 
years  before,  their  farms  had  been  left  desolate  by  the  Persians  ; 
since  that  time,  their  skill  and  energy  had  again  converted  them 
into  a  garden  such  as  could  be  seen  perhaps  nowhere  else.    These 

^  See  p.  249.  >  See  p.  252: 

«  See  p.  260.  -*  Thuc.  il  U. 
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must  not/  be  left  to  the  mercies  of  enemies  more  unpitying  than 
even  Persians^  while  they  sought  a  shelter  in  the  houses  of  Mends 
within  the  citj^  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have  any^  or  in 
TEcant  spaces  within  the  walls  as  well  as  in  the  temples  and  shrines 
of  the  heroes,  except  only  in  those  which,  like  the  Akropolis  and 
the  Elensinion  with  a  few  others,  were  carefully  guarded  from  all 
profSemation. 

This  monmful  and  irksome  task  was  not  yet  finished,  perhaps 
it  was  not  far  advanced,  when  Archidamos  made  a  last  efibrt 
to  avert  war  by  dispatching  to  Athens  a  herald  who  Attack  of 
by  the  advice  of  Perikles  was  sent  back  without  an  ^^Jfio'^f 
audience,  under  strict  orders  to  be  beyond  the  Attic  Attioa. 
border  before  sundown,  and  attended  by  an  escort  of  men  who 
were  to  see  lliat  he  spoke  to  no  one  by  the  way.  The  return  of 
the  h^ald  convinced  Archidamos  that  nothing  further  could  be 
looked  for  from  negotiation ;  and  he  at  once  advanced  to  Gmoe 
near  the  little  stream  of  Kephisos  and  beneath,  the  great  mass  of 
Kithairon.  This  place,  as  being  on  the  border,  had  been  strongly 
fortified ;  and  Archidamos  spent  many  days  before  it  in  vain 
attempts  to  carry  it  by  assault.  Eighty  days  had  passed  from  the 
night  attaek  on  Flataiai,  and  the  com  was  ftilly  ripe,  when  Archi- 
dionos  led  his  men  on  to  ravage  Eleusis  and  tiie  Thriasian  plain. 
Close  to  Eleusis  lie  the  lakes  called  Bheitoi  through  which  some 
streams  of  salt  water  find  their  way  to  the  sea.  Here,  hard  by  the 
Sacred  Eoad  which  ran  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  the  first  conflict 
of  this  war  on  Athenian  soil  ended  in  the  defeat  of  a  small  body  of 
Atiienian  honemen  sent  out  to  check  them.  Archidamos  now 
moved  northwards,  and  at  once  put  to  the  test  the  endurance  of 
the  Achandans,  the  sturdiest  and  most  excitable  of  the  Athenian 
Demoi  ;^  and  tiie  Spartan  king  felt  assured  that  a  demos  which 
famished  3,000  hoplites  would  never  remain  passively  within  the 
walls  of  Athens  while  their  luxuriant  fields  were  being  made  a 
desert.  They  did  so  remain,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  a  terrible 
straggle  which  taxed  the  influence  and  the  powers  of  Perikles  to 
the  utmost.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of  fierce  tumult.  For  the 
mom^Kt  the  sceptre  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  his  hands,  and  he 
became  to  them  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  had  be&llen  them. 
Still  PeriMes  would  not  swerve  from  the  course  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself.  His  office  as  Strategos  gave  him,  it 
seems,  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  assemblies  of  the  people  which 
in  times  of  peace  were  convened  by  the  Prytaneis  of  the  Probou- 
leutic  Counml ;'  and  he  hesitated  not  to  avail  himself  of  it    >But 

1  According      to     Arutophanea,     men  made  of  flex  and  maple, — ^tongh 
Aeham.   180,  the  Achamians    are     as  oak.  s  See  p.  89. 
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the  time  at  length  came  when  Perikles  could  famish  elsewhere  an 
outlet  for  the  pent-up  energies  of  his  countrymen.  The  Spartans 
were  moving  to  the  coast-land  of  Qropos^  when  an  Athenian  fleet 
of  a  hundred  ships  sailed  from  Athens  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Peloponnesos.  Joined  by  50  Korkyiaian  vessels,  the  Athenians^ 
haring  reached  Meth6nd  on  the  southwestemmost  promontory  of 
MessSnS,  landed  in  order  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  Not  only 
were  the  walls  weak,  but  men  were  lacking  to  guard  them;  and 
the  town  must  speedily  have  been  captured,  had  not  Braaidas,  who 
held  a  Spartan  outpost  in  the  neighbourhood,  dashed  through  the 
Athenian  force  and  with  some  little  loss  to  his  men  thrown  himself 
into  the  city.  The  Athenians  were  scattered  carelessly  about  the 
place,  not  looking  for  such  sudden  and  impetuous  movement ;  but 
the  promptitude  now  displayed  by  this  young  oflicer  was  an  earnest 
of  military  exploits  such  as  no  other  Spartan  general  ever  equalled. 
Of  men  like  Leonidas  and  Archidamos  there  had  never  been  any 
lack ;  Brasidas  was  perhaps  the  first  Spartan  in  whom  a  rigid  disci- 
pline had  sharpened  instead  of  repressing  genius  of  no  mean  order. 

But  the  Athenians  were  bent  on  doing  sterner  work  before  the 
smnmer  should  draw  to  its  close.  Aigina  had  long  been  called 
_  .  the  eyesore  of  Peiraieus ;  and  so  long  as  its  old  people 
Bion  of  the  were  suffered  to  dwell  in  it,  it  would  remain  an  eyesore 
^^^8*^*»°^  stiD.  The  decree  went  forth  for  their  banishment; 
and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  powerless  after  the  forfeiture  of  their 
fleet  and  the  dismantling  of  their  walls,  were  cast  out  upon  the 
Peloponnesian  coast,  to  find  such  refuge  as  the  Spartans  mi^ht 
give  them  in  gratitude  for  their  help  in  the  war  which  had  ended 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Helots  at  Naupaktos.  This  refuge  some 
of  them  found  in  Thyrea ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Spartans  had  a  bitterly  hostile  population  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  the  Athenians  a  population  not  less  resentful 
on  the  march  lands  of  Lakonia  and  Aigolis.  Lastly,  their  hand 
fell  without  compunction  on  the  Megarians  who  had  done  so  much 
first  to  help  and  then  to  thwart  them.  The  work  of  devastation 
had  already  begun,  when  the  fleet  which  was  on  its  homewanl 
voyage  from  the  Corinthian  gulf  effected  a  junction  with  the  land 
army,  and  thus  exhibited  the  largest  Athenian  force  ever  brought 
together  before  the  outburst  of  the  terrible  plague  which  saddened 
the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Perikles. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  a  struggle  had  begun  which  migiit 
bring  either  side  to  desperate  straits  before  it  came  to  an  end. 
Ueatnicsfor  Hence  the  Athenians  determined  not  only  to  take 
aS£^V'  efiectual  measures  for  guarding  Attica  by  land  and 
Athens.  sea,  but  to  put  aside  a  large  reserve  fund  not  to  be 

touched  before  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  supreme 
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necessity.    The  form  under  which  they  chose  to  set  apart  this 

fund  of  1,000  talents  in  the  Akropolis  was  a  solemn  sentence  that 

any  citizen,  askiiig  a  yote  to  dispose  of  this  money  for  any  other 

purpose  than  that  of  resisting  a  maritime  attack  hy  the  enemy  on 

the  Peindeus  itself,  should  be  punished  with  instant  death.    Much 

pains  have  heen  spent  in  the  effort  to  conyict  the  Athenians  of 

barharism  for  so  much  as  thinking  of  such  a  measure.    To  this 

charge  we  have  a  sufficient  answer  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 

mere  form  and  that  it  was  known  to  be  nothing  more.    Probably 

of  those  who  passed  the  decree  there  was  not  a  man  who  dreamed 

that  a  day  would  come  when  Spartan  ships  should  be  anchored, 

except  as  prizes,  in  the  Peiraieus ;  and  certainly  none  was  ignorant 

that  if  anyone  should  at  any  time  wish  to  divert  the  fund  to  other 

uses,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the 

existing  Paephisma,  or  decree.    In  the  meanwhile  the  effect  of  the 

anathema,  even  though  confessedly  it  could  not  be  carried  out, 

would  be  to  mark  with  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the  state 

anyone  who  might  even  dream  of  using  the  money  except  as  a 

resource  in  the  last  resort  for  the  salyation  of  the  dty.    llie  act 

was  one  not  of  barbarism,  but  of  the  clearest  foresight  and  of  the 

most  judicious  adjustment  of  means  to  ends. 

But  there  were  other  dangers  to  be  provided  against  on  the 
Thrakian  and  Ohalkidian  shores.    Perdikkas  was  stUl  the  enemy 
of  Atbens  because  PhUip  and  Derdas  were  her  friends }    ^j»       ^^ 
and  Potidaia  still  held  out  obstinately.    Hence  the    theAthe- 
A1toni«n8emte««deagerlyai.opportairityfor8ecuriBg    ^^^ 
the  alliance  of  the  poweriiil  Odrysian  chief  Sitalkes,    Uan  chief 
which  now  offered  itself  through  a  citizen  of  Abdera 
named  Nymphodoros,  who  pledged  himself  to  use  his  utmost  in- 
fluence with  the  Thrakians  so  as  to  bring  the  Ohalkidian  war  to 
an  immediate  end.    He  succeeded  so  £bu:  as  to  bring  back  Perdikkas 
to  the  alliance  of  Athens  and  to  secure  the  more  trustworthy 
friendship  of  Sitalkes. 

The  first  year  of  the  &tal  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
was  now  drawing  towards  its  end.    To  the  Athenians,  apart  from 
the  disaster  of  war  itself,  it  had  been  a  year  of  no  great    p^^^  f^^. 
rererses  and  no  great  victories ;  but  some  of  her  citizens    xIaI  at 
had  already  fellen  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and    ^^^'ora; 
these  deserved  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral  as  much    tion  of  Peri- 
as  if  they  had  fallen  at  Marathon  or  Salamis.    A&-    ^^* 
cording  to  the  usual  custom  in  times  of  war  the  bones^  of  the 

1  The  word  &^«.  bones,  can  scarcely  whole  skeletons  of  large  numbers  of 

mean  more  than  tne  residue  of  bones  men  slain  in  a  battle  in  which  tho 

remaining  after  burning.    Ko  one  losses  were  serious. 
chest  or  coffin  would  contain  the 
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dead,  placed  in  ten  cliests,  one  for  each  tribe,  with  one  empty  bier 
for  thoee  of  the  slain  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found,  were  cazried 
in  procession  to  the  Eeiameikos,  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  the 
city ;  and  there  in  sight  of  the  precipitous  rock  from  which  the 
Virgin  Goddess  in  her  gleaming  armour  seemed  to  extend  her  pro- 
tecting spear  oyer  the  land,  the  citizen  chosen  for  the  purpose 
addressed  to  the  assembled  throng  such  words  of  encouragement 
and  comfort  as  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mourners 
seemed  to  call  for.  The  citizen  chosen  on  this  occasion  'was 
PeriMes :  and  Perikles  detennined  to  speaJc  to  them  as  he  would 
have  spoken  if  they  had  been  fresh  tem  battles  as  momeiitous  as 
those  of  Plataiai  and  MykalS.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Athenians  needed  to  be  reminded  of  the  efforts  of  their  forefathers 
in  order  that  they  might  be  spurred  on  to  fresh  efforts  for  them- 
selves, that  time  was  the  present :  and  accordingly  Perikles  passed 
in  rapid  review  the  course  by  which  the  Athenians  had  crested 
their  empire,  and  the  results  which  had  been  thus  fiir  achieved. 
In  all  likelihood,  as  with  an  eloquence  all  the  more  impresdre 
from  its  lack  of  rhetorical  ornament  Perikles  drew  a  picture  which 
almost  astonishes  us  in  its  splendour,  he  thought  that  the  children's 
children  of  those  who  now  heard  him  would  be  able  to  look  bade 
upon  a  history  still  more  magnificent.  But  Athens  had  reached 
her  highest  point :  and  his  description,  as  it  woidd  not  have  been 
true  of  the  Athens  of  Themistokles,  can  be  applied  with  no  greater 
truth  to  the  Athens  of  Demosthenes.  Not  eighty  years  had  passed 
since  the  tyrant  Hippias  had  departed  with  his  followers  into 
exile :  and  the  reforms  of  Kleisthenes,  although  they  insured  the 
growth  of  the  commonwealth,  did  littie  at  first  towards  breaking 
tiie  apparent  ascendency  of  the  oligarchical  houses.  Within  Ihe 
space  of  fifty  years  Athens  had  pushed  back  the  power  of  Persia 
beyond  the  limits  of  Asiatic  Hellas,  had  raised  up  against  the 
barbarian  the  permanent  barrier  of  her  maritime  empire,  and  had 
developed  at  home  a  genius  in  art,  in  science,  and  in  goyemment 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  Fifty  years  before,  this  de- 
velopement  was  a  thing  of  the  future ;  but  the  Athenian  people 
were  animated  by  the  nerve  and  energy  which  rendered  it  possible. 
!Fifity  years  later,  the  fruits  of  this  developement  in  the  many  phases 
of  Athenian  civilisation  were  almost  as  splendid  as  ever ;  but  the 
old  spirit  of  indomitable  perseverance  was  gone.  In  the  age  of 
Perikles  alone  could  the  union  of  the  two  be  found :  and  thus  his 
funeral  oration  becomes  an  invaluable  picture  of  a  state  of  tilings^ 
realised  for  a  few  years,  which  it  would  in  some  respects  at  least 
be  well  for  us  if  we  could  realise  now.  If  the  ideal  happiness  of 
man  is  to  be  found  in  a  polity  which  with  a  strict  inforcement  of 
the  laws  gives  the  fullest  scope  to  the  tastes,  fandes,  and  peculiarities 
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of  each  citizen,  then,  unless  the  historian  has  wholly  misrepresented 
tlie  onitor^  Athens  in  the  days  of  Perildee  approached  nearer  to  this 
ideal  than  we  approach  it  now ;  and  we  can  well  understand  the 
high-fltrang  enthusiasm  which  the  speaker  imquestionahly  felt,  and 
which  most  of  his  hearers  prohably  shared  with  him,  as  he  dwelt 
on  the  real  ireedom  and  splendid  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens. 
If  it  waa  worth  while  to  die  for  such  a  state,  the  sacrifice  was  alto- 
l^ther  more  costly  than  that  of  the  Spartan  who  gave  up  nothing 
more  than  the  dull  monotony  of  a  monastic  barrack,  and  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  larger  sympathies  and  wider  aims  developed  by  the 
extended  empire  and  trade  of  a  power  like  Athens.  Perikles 
therefore  might  well  rise  to  a  strain  of  enthusiasm  when,  after  his 
sketch  of  their  political  and  social  life,  he  addressed  himself  to  those 
who  were  mourning  for  brothers  and  kinsfolk  Mien  in  battle. 
These  had  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  men  by  whose  efforts 
the  fabric  of  Athenian  empire  had  been  reared,  and  had  left  to  their 
survivors  the  task  of  following  their  example,  or,  if  age  had  ended 
their  active  life,  a  memory  full  of  quiet  and  lasting  consolation. 

With  this  picture  of  Athens  assailed  by  vehement  enemies,  and 
confiionting  them  with  the  sober  resolution  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  substantially  righteous  cause,  the  history     Thoplaguc 
of  the  first  year  in  this  momentous  struggle  comes  to    at  Athens. 
an  end.    The  narrative  of  the  second  year  opens  with        *^®  "•^' 
the  story  of  disasters  utterly  unlooked  for,  and  of  miseries  after 
which  Athens  was  never  to  be  again  quite  what  she  had  been  before. 
Immediately  after  the  vernal  equinox  the  Spartan  army  again 
appeared  in  Attica,  and  after  ravaging  the  Eleusinian  plain  passed 
on  to  the  Paralian  or  southeastern  portion  of  the  land  as  far  as  the 
silver  mines  of  Laureion.    But  they  had  not  been  many  days  in  the 
land  when  they  learnt  that  their  enemies  were  being  smitten  by  a 
power  more  terrible  than  their  own.    For  some  time,  we  are  not 
told  how  long,  a  strange  disease  had  been  stalking  westwards  fifom 
its  starting-post  in  Nubia  or  Ethiopia.    It  had  worked  its  way 
through  Egypt  and  Libya ;  it  had  ranged  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  now  just  as  the  summer  heats  were  coming  on, 
it  broke  out  with  sudden  and  awful  fury  in  the  Peiraieus.    In  the 
general  state  of  the  city  there  was  little  to  check,  and  everything  to 
feed  it.    The  houses  in  Athens  itself  were  filled  with  country  folk 
to  whom  their  owners  had  given  hospitality ; '  and  in  the  empty 
spaces  within  the  walls  a  vast  population  was  crowded  with  no 
shelter  beyond  tents  and  stifling  huts.    Happily  the  cattle  and 
horses  belonging  to  the  country  estates  had  been  removed  not  to 
Athens  but  to  Euboia.    Had  they  been  brought  into  the  city,  the 

1  Thuc.  ii.  17, 1. 
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triumph  of  the  Peloponnesians  might  have  heen  aasured  in  six 
mont&B.  Thus  far  their  efforts  had  been  rewarded  by  no  substantial 
results ;  but  the  Athenians  had  now  to  cope  with  a  foe  against 
which  skill  and  courage  furnished  no  protecition.  The  phjeacians 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers :  and  they  were  the  first  to  fall 
victims  to  the  plague.  Friends  and  kinsfolk  who  tended  the 
suffering  caught  and  carried  about  the  contagion,  until  all  learnt  to 
accept  as  their  death-warrant  the  first  sensations  of  sickness.  Then 
followed  scenes  such  as  no  Hellenic  city  had  ever  witnessed  before. 
In  the  crowded  space  between  the  waUs  lay  men,  women,  and 
children,  some  in  a  state  of  passive  stupor,  others  racked  with  the 
fearful  pains  which  attended  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  others 
whom  an  intolerable  thirst  had  fevered  into  madness.  Entangled 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  these  wretched  suffereiB  fought  tiieir 
way  with  firantic  vehemence  to  the  rain-water  tanks,  into  which 
they  fiung  themselves.  The  dead  were  indeed  to  be  envied  by 
comparison  with  the  wretched  men  who  survived  with  memory  bo 
effectually  destroyed  that  henceforth  they  retained  no  longer  the 
sense  of  personal  identity.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  suffering  there 
were  not  wanting,  as  there  never  are  wanting,  some  who  carried 
out  with  a  literal  zeal  the  precept  which  bade  them  eat  and  drink, 
because  on  the  morrow  they  should  die.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
remember  that  of  some  of  tbe  worst  horrors  which  have  attended 
plagues  of  modem  times  we  hear  nothing  during  this  terrible 
sununer  at  Athens.  At  Milan  or  in  London  human  nature  was 
disgraced  by  the  cruelty  which  hunted  men  to  death,  on  the  ground- 
less suspicion  that  they  had  anointed  doors  and  walls  or  smeared 
benches  in  order  to  spread  the  pestilence.  At  Tyre  or  at  Carthage 
human  victims  would  have  been  roasted  by  hundreds  in  order  to 
appease  the  angry  gods.  At  Athens  some,  it  is  said,  thought,  when 
the  sickness  began,  that  the  Spartans  had  poisoned  the  tanks;  hut 
it  is  not  added  that  the  charge  was  urged  against  anyone  within 
the  city  walls.  In  the  nddst  of  all  these  horrors  there  was  but  one 
alleviation.  Those  who  had  recovered  from  the  plague  were  safe 
firom  a  second  attack ;  but  we  could  not  be  over-eevere  in  our  con- 
demnation, if  after  thus  passing  through  fire  and  water  they  had 
abandoned  themselves  to  an  inert  selfishness.  Par  from  doing  this, 
they  exhibited  a  noble  rivalry  in  kindly  offices ;  and  unwearied  in 
their  tender  care  for  those  who  were  less  happy  than  themselves, 
they  showed  that  consciousness  of  good  already  attained  may  be  a 
more  powerful  stimulus  to  well-doing  than  the  desire  of  conquering 
a  crushing  evil. 

For  forty  days  Archidamos  with  his  troops  ravaged  the  soil  of 
Attica  *,  and  although  some  would  have  it  that  he  hastened  home 
sooner  than  he  would  have  done  if  Athens  had  been  free  from 
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plague,  still  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  no  Spartan  army  re- 
mained in  the  country  so  long.    But  even  before  he  could  reach 
the  Paialian  land,  PeriMes  had  a  fleet  of  one  hundred    ^  ^^ 
ships  made  ready  for  another  expedition  against  the    of  the  Athe. 
Peloponnesoe.    Hetuming  to  Aliens,  the  men  who    »**»P«>pic» 
had  thus  far  served  under  Perikles  and  who  during  their  voyage 
round  the  Peloponnesoe  had  lost  many  of  their  number  from  the 
plague  were  dispatched  under  Hagnon  and  Eleopompos  to  aid  in 
the  redaction  of  Potidaia.    The  result  was  disastrous.    In  spite  of 
all  the  appliances  which  even  Athenian  skill  could  bring  against 
jty  the  city  still  held  out,  while  the  infection  brought  l^  the 
troops    of    Hagnon    spread    with  terrific    speed    amongst    the 
Athenians  who  had  preceded  them  in  besieging  the  place.    In  less 
than  ux  weeks  1,600  died  out  of  4,000  hoplites,  and  Hagnon 
returned  with  his  crmpled  force  to  Athens.    Here  the  old  energy 
which  had  been  ToaOy  to  encounter  the  severest  hardships  and  to 
make  the  most  costly  sacrifices  seemed  to  be  gone  utterly.    While 
envoys  were  sent  to  Sparta  on  a  vain  errand  to  sue  for  peace,  the 
people  with  vehement  outcries  laid  aU  their  sufferings  at  the  door 
of  Perikles.    Whether  the  disease  had  already  begun  to  desolate 
his  own  home,  we  cannot  say ;  but  if  he  was  at  this  time  bearing 
the  burden  of  personal  grief,  his  firmness  under    this    outcry 
becomes  more  wonderful.      Sunmioning  the    assembly    by  the 
authority  which  he  possessed  as  general,  he  met  the  people  with  a 
more  ^rect  rebuke  of  their  iaint-heartedness  and  a  more  distinct 
assertion  of  his  own  services  than  any  to  which  he  had  in  more 
prosperous  times  resorted.    In  a  few  pointed  sentences  he  showed 
them  that  they  were  committing  themselves  to  a  &lse  issue.    It 
had  been  beyond  their  power  to  avert  the  war ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
struggle  became  inevitable,  the  safety  of  the  state  became  by  the 
conditions  of  ancient  warfiure  the  one  object  to  be  aimed  at,  what- 
ever suffering  the  task  might  involve  for  individual  citizens.    For 
these  defeat  or  submission  meant  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  property, 
or  of  life,  while  victory  would  give  them  the  means  of  more  than 
repairing'  aU  their  losses.^    To  a  certain  extent  he  had  foreseen 
this  outburst  of  anger.    He  knew  that  the  dwellers  in  the  countiy 
would  be  sorely  chafed  by  being  compelled  to  exchange  their 
pleasant  homes  for  a  cramped  and  wretched  hut  within  the  city 
walls :  but  he  had  not  foreseen  the  terrible  disease  whose  ravages 
were  worse  than  those  of  hostile  armies,  and  he  could  take  no 
blame  for  this  disaster  unless  they  were  ready  to  give  him  credit 
for  every  piece  of  unexpected  good  luck  which  might  be&U  them 
during  the  war. 

1  Thnc.  ii.  60.    Macanlay,  JEttayi,  i.  47. 
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The  Athenians  had  listened  proliahly  to  many  embittered 
harangues  against  Perikles  before  he  opened  his  mouth;  but 
neither  the  arguments  of  the  speakers  nor  their  own 
career  of  feelings  of  anger  could  withstand  the  reasoning  of  the 
PcriMeg.  great  statesman.  They  resolved  at  once  to  make  no 
more  proposals  to  the  Spartans,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
vigour ;  but  Thucydides  adds  that  his  enemies  were  still  powerful 
enough  to  induce  the  people  to  fine  him.  Their  irritation  against 
him  was  not  long  continued.  The  plague  had  now  laid  its  hand 
heavily  on  his  house.  His  sister  and  his  two  sons  Xanthippos  and 
Paralos  were  dead;  and  his  grief  when  he  had  to  place  the 
funeral  wreath  on  ihe  head  of  his  younger  son  showed  that  at 
length  the  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul.  There  remained  still 
the  son  of  Aspasia  who  bore  his  own  name ;  and  the  people,  im- 
pressed more  than  ever  by  his  firmness  and  his  wisdom,  not  only 
chose  him  again  as  one  of  their  Strategoi,  but  allowed  him,  in 
contravention,  it  is  said,  of  a  law  passed  by  himself,^  to  inroU  this 
surviving  child  amongst  the  number  of  Athenian  cituens.  Thu- 
cydides merely  mentions  his  re-election  as  Strategos,  and  adds  that 
he  lived  for  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  attack  of  the  Thehans 
on  Plataiai.  But  his  work  was  now  done,  and  from  this  time  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  statesman  who  more  than  any  other  man  saw 
w^hat  the  capabilities  of  his  countrymen  were,  and  seized  the  best 
means  for  bringing  out  their  best  qualities.  Thus  ended  smid 
dark  shadows  the  life  of  a  man,  the  key-note  of  whose  poUcy  was 
the  indispensable  need  of  sweeping  away  all  private  interests,  if 
these  should  clash  with  the  interests  of  Atiiens  in  this  great 
struggle.  The  resources  of  the  state  were  not  to  be  wasted  or 
risked  in  enterprises  which  at  best  could  tend  only  to  the  benefit 
of  individuals,  and  enterprises  to  which  the  state  was  committed 
were  not  to  be  starved  or  mismanaged  in  order  to  farther  the 
purposes  of  &ctious  politicians.  Nothing  can  be  more  severely 
simple  and  emphatic  than  the  few  sentences  in  which  Thucydides 
insists  that  on  these  two  rocks  the  Athenians  made  shipwreck. 
Perikles  had  worked  for  the  welfare  of  Athens  and  for  that  alone, 
l^ose  who  came  after  him  were  bent  on  securing  each  the  first 
place  for  himself;  and  the  inevitable  consequences  followed.  Their 
powers  and  the  resources  of  the  city  were  not  concentrated  ou 
great  tasks  which  without  such  concentration  could  never  he 

Solon,  EJeisthenes,  Ephialtes,  aod 
Perikles  himself.  In  short,  there 
could  be  no  remedy  for  this  deep- 
seated  and  deadly  disease  until  the 
notion  of  Poleis  oV  cities  with  their 
intcrpoliUcal  law,  see  p.  12,  should 
be  displaced  for  our  idea  of  a  nation. 


1  This   ]aw>  restricted   Athenian 
citizenship  to  the  children  bom  of 

5^rents  who  both  were  Athenians, 
'he  law  was  bad ;  but  it  shows  the 
strength  of  that  ancient  exclusive- 
ness  which  thns  survived  the  blows 
inflicted  on  it   by  the  reforms  of 
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accomplished.  Tlie  expedition  to  Sicily  ought,  according  to  the 
policy  of  PeriMes^  never  to  have  heen  undertaken.  When  once 
undertaken,  it  ought  to  have  been  carried  out  manfully.  Instead 
of  this  the  interests  of  the  fleet  and  army  were  put  out  of  sight  by 
factions  generals  at  home ;  and  the  great  catastrophe  of  Nikias  and 
Demosthenes  availed  nothing  to  check  these  miserable  rivalries. 
Bat  in  spite  of  all  this  wretchedness  Athens  held  out  for  nine 
years  longer  against  the  whole  confederacy  of  Sparta,  against  the 
determined  rebellion  of  her  own  allies,  against  lavish  subsidies 
from  Persia  to  her  enemies }  and  even  in  these  dire  straits  it  is  the 
con^-iction  of  the  historian  that  Athens  would  not  have  fallen,  if 
her  very  heart  had  not  been  riven  by  the  desperate  feuds  of  her 
own  children.^  K  then  the  true  greatness  of  Athens  began  with 
Thenustoldes,  with  Perikles  it  closed.  Henceforth  her  course  was* 
downward. 


CHAPTER  nL 

XHE  PKLOPOlOrBSIAir  WAB  FBOU  THE  GL06B  OJP  ZHS  PUBLIC 
LETB  OT  PTtRTTfT.TW  TO  THB  DESIBVCIIOir  OP  PLATAIAI. 

Thk  usages  of  Greek  warfare  were  at  all  times  cruel.  In  thi» 
internecine  struggle  between  the  two  great  Ionian  and  Dorian 
states  ckf  Hellas  exasperation  of  feeling  on  both  ddes  Bzecationof 
had  its  fruit  in  a  horrible  inhumanity.  That  y^^^' 
privateers  issuing  from  Megara  '  and  from  the  Pelopon-  Jl&dm. 
nesian  ports  generally  should  strive  to  cripple  Athenian  commerce 
to  the  utmoet^  is  no  more  than  we  should  look  for.  But  to  lawful 
captuies  of  property  the  Megarians  and  Peloponnesians  added  the 
crime  of  wholesale  murder.  Not  merely  were  all  merchants 
whether  belonging  to  Athens  or  to  her  allies,  who  might  be  seized 
in  ships  sailing  round  Peloponnesos,  slaughtered  without  distinc- 
tion ;  but  the  Spartans  acted  on  the  sweeping  rule  of  killing  all 
whom  they  might  seize,  even  if  these  were  citizens  of  states 
fairing  no  pert  in  the  war,  and  hurling  their  bodies  into  clefts  or 
gullies  near  the  shore.'  It  was  not  long  before  Spartan  short- 
sightedness famished  Athens  with  the  means  of  making  terrible 
reprisal  Dead  to  all  care  for  Hellenic  freedom,  the  Spartans 
were  now  bent  on  securing  the  aid  of  the  barbarian  who  fifty 

1  Thuc.  a  65, 18.  >  Thoc.  iu.  51.  >  lb.  ii.  67. 
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years  ago  had  been  beaten  back  cliieflj  by  Athenian  energy.  On 
this  disgraceful  mission  they  dispatched  Nikolaos  the  son  of 
Boulis  and  Aneristos  the  son  of  Sperthias.^  With  them  "was 
joined  a  more  notorious  and  probably  a  much  abler  man :  but  even 
the  foresight  of  the  Corinthian  Aristeus  failed  to  calculate  fully 
Hie  risks  which  they  might  run  by  the  way.  Betaking  themselyes 
to  the  court  of  Sitalkes  they  placed  themselves  in  the  lion's  jaws. 
They  were  making  their  way  to  the  ship  which  was  to  carry  them 
over  to  Asia^  when  at  Bisanthe  they  were  seized  and  handed  over 
to  the  Athenian  envoys  Learchos  and  Ameiniades  who  took  them 
to  Athens,  where,  without  listening  to  what  they  wished  to  say  in 
their  behalf,  the  Athenians  put  all  three  to  death. 

By  the  death  of  Aristeus  the  Potidaians  lost  a  man  whom  they 
Imew  to  be  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  them.  The  know- 
-.  ledge  that  they  could  look  for  nothing  more  from  him 

der  of  Po-  weighed  heavily  on  men  who  had  been  reduced  by 
tidaia.  famine  to  straits  so  frightful  that  they  had  even  eaten 

the  bodies  of  their  dead.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  out  bnger ; 
and  a  little  more  fimmess  on  the  part  of  the  befflegers  would  have 
insured  an  unconditional  surrender.  Happily  for  the  Potidaians 
the  full  extent  of  their  su£fering8  was  not  Imown  to  Xenophon  and 
his  colleagues,  and  they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  place  under  a 
convention  that  the  men  should  depart  with  one  garment  and  the 
women  with  two,  and  a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to 
reach  some  refuge.  The  tidings  of  this  surrender  were  received  at 
Athens  with  very  mingled  feelings.  The  savage  instinct  latent  in 
the  Greek  mind  might  have  chafed  at  being  balked  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  wholesale  slaughter ;  but  the  more  prudent  Athenians 
felt  specially  indignant  at  the  loss  of  so  many  men,  women,  and 
•children  who  might  have  been  sold  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  fflege 
on  which  2,000  talents  had  been  expended.  For  a  time  Xenophon 
was  in  disgrace ;  but  the  property  seized  within  the  place  made  up 
in  some  measure  for  the  money  spent  on  the  blockade,  and  Potidaia 
further  furnished  a  home  for  ike  1,000  Athenian  settlers  who  were 
sent  to  occupy  it. 

Two  invasions  of  Attica  had  failed  thus  far  to  bring  about  the 

end  aimed  at  by  Sparta  and  Oorinth.    At  the  begin- 

Futaiai  by      ning  of  ^e  third  year  of  the  war  the  invading  force 

the  Sportaiis    ,j^jyj  g^jj^  j^jt  into  Attica  but  into  the  little  strip  of 

nndcrArciu-     _^,       ,  ,  ,.,  n.  »•        ^ 

damos.  Pktaum  territory  which  even  Spartan  sentiment  re- 

^^  ^'^       garded  as  in  some  sense  sacred  ground.    The  Plaiaians 

were,  in  fact,   offered  up  as  victims  on  the  altar  of  Thehan 

^  Sperthias  and  Bonlls  were  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Persian  heralds 

ambassadois  who,  as  it  is  said,  were  at  Athena  and  Sparta  (p.  147).  The 

•sent  to  Xerxes  to  be  put  to  death  by  office  of  herald  was  nereditaiy  at 

him  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  Sparta. 
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hatred  and  cruelty;  and  the  tragedy  hegan  when  Archidamos 
encamped  with  his  aimj  on  the  temtoir  which  the  Spartans  had 
sworn  to  protect  against  all  assailants.  In  a  few  words  the 
Plataian  heralds  who  were  at  once  sent  out  to  him  bade  him 
remember  the  oaths  solemnly  sworn  after  the  rout  of  the  Persians 
mider  Mardonios.  In  reply  the  Spartan  king  told  them  that  he 
was  come  only  to  set  them  free.  Athens  had  built  up  a  tyranny 
in  Hellas ;  and  her  subjects,  rescued  from  her  clutches,  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  blessings  of  oligarchic  liberty.  If  the  Plataians 
could  not  duly  appreciate  these  blessings  and  take  part  in  the  good 
work,  they  must  remain  neutral,  and  a  promise  of  neutrality 
would  be  followed  by  the  departure  of  the  invaders.  But 
neutrality  as  defined  by  Archidamos  meant  the  reception  of  both 
sideB  as  friends,  and  the  Plataians  felt  that  the  gates  of  their  city 
were  thus  practically  thrown  open  to  their  worst  enemies.  To 
the  fSears  thus  expressed  Archidamos  replied  by  pledging  himself 
and  the  Spartan  confederation  to  restore  to  the  Plataians  without 
loss  or  damage  at  the  end  of  the  war  their  houses,  their  lands, 
their  fruit  trees  and  all  other  property  which  might  be  numbered, 
if  in  the  meantime  the  Platai^  would  leave  them  in  trust  to  the 
Spartans^^  and  themselves  find  a  refuge  elsewhere.  The  proposal 
was  one  with  which  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  wise  to 
close,  and  the  Plataians  were  inclined  to  accept  it.  But  since  the 
night  attack  on  the  city  their  wives  and  their  children  had  been 
transferred  to  Athens,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians 
they  could  do  nothing.  Plataian  envojrs  were  accordingly  sent 
under  truce  to  Athens,  and  brought  back  the  simple  message  that 
the  Athenians  had  never  yet  betrayed  Plataiai  and  that  they 
would  never  abandon  her  to  her  enemies.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
answer.  The  doom  of  the  Plataians  was  .<iealed  when,  with  a 
solemn  invocation  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  and  a 
solemn  protest  that  he  was  acting  against  his  will,  Archida- 
mos on  learning  their  decision  gave  orders  for  surroimding  the 
town  with  a  stockade  made  from  the  fruit  trees  which  were  cut 
down.  Probably  he  would  never  have  undertaken  the  task,  had 
he  not  felt  assured  that  a  place  containing  less  than  600  in  all  ^ 
could  not  long  hold  out  agdnst  a  force  overwhelming  in  numbers. 
But  the  attempts  made  to  breach  or  undermine  the  walls  were  use- 
less :  and  as  the  summer  wore  on,  orders  were  gi^en,  it  is  said,  for 
the  complete  drcumvaUation  of  the  city,  a  sufficient  Spartan  force 
being  left  to  guard  half  the  circle,  while  the  Boiotians  undertook 

^  This  proposition  may  be  com-  should  be  given  up  to  the  British 

pared  with  tbe  proposal  made  by  the  govemment^  to  be  retained  in  trusty 

English    envoy  at   Copenhagen  in  and  restored,  as  soon  as  this  could  be 

1807  that  the  whole  Danish  fleet  done  with  prudence  and  safety. 
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to  guard  the  other  hftlf.'  This  blockading  wall  was  fisiahed,  we 
axe  told,  shortly  before  the  aatumoal  equiBox,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  besiegers  returned  home. 

While  the  Spartans  were  thus  engaged  at  Plataiai,  the 
Athenian  general  Xenophon  who  had  been  pardoned  for  his 
Defeat  of  the  generosity  to  the  Potidaions  was  dispatched  with  two 
tocSSuf  colleagues  at  the  head  of  a  force  intended  to  advance 
dJke.  the  interests  of  Athens  in  the  OhaUddic  peninsula. 

Their  first  step  was  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Bottiaian  Spartoloe, 
within  which  an  Athenian  party  was  working  for  the  surrender  of 
the  city  to  the  invaders.  But  there  were  otners  who  would  not 
hear  of  this  plaU;  and  these  summoned  aid  from  Olynthos.  The 
battles  which  followed  showed  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian 
hoplites  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Ohalkidian  light-armed  troops 
on  the  other.  In  the  end  the  Athenians  fled  to  Potidaia,  leaving 
430  men  with  all  their  generals  dead  upon  the  field.^ 

These  disasters  were  compensated  by  brilliant  successes  else- 
where. Durin^r  the  preceding  winter  Phormion  had  been  stationed 
In  asion  f  ^^  ^  triremes  at  Naupaktos  to  block  the  entrance 
Akaznania  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.'  The  events  of  the  following 
^^ided^  year  showed  that  in  him  the  Athenians  had  found  ^e 
by  diBoni-  ablest  of  all  their  naval  commanders.  Aided  by  &e 
sffui^^d^  Ghaones  and  other  wild  tribes  of  the  neighbouring 
other  mom-  country,  the  Ambrakiots  undertook,  with  the  help  of 
an  adequate  Peloponnesian  foroe,  to  reduce  the  whole 
of  Akamania  and  to  insure  the  conquest  of  Zakynthos  and  Ke- 
phallenia.  The  execution  of  this  plan  was  intrusted  to  Had  Spartan 
admiral  Knemos,  who  managed  to  cross  the  gulf  with  his  thousand 
hoplites  without  the  knowledge  of  Phormion.  The  main  object 
of  the  expedition  was  the  town  of  Stratos  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Acheldos  and  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  reductioa 
of  this  place,  it  was  thought,  would  be  followed  at  once  by  the 
submission  of  the  Akaznanians  generally.  With  the  forces  of 
Knemos  were  combined  the  troops  of  the  Chaonians  and  Thea- 
protians  and  the  clansmen  of  the  Orestai  and  Parauaioi.  The 
ever'^hifting  Perdikkas  sent  1,000  Makedoniana  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Athenians.  The  tidings  of  their  approach  at 
first  struck  terror  into  the  Stratians  who  sent  to  Phormion  an 
iu*gent  message  for  aid.  But  that  general  answered  .that  he  dared 
not  leave  Naupaktos  unguarded,  and  the  Stratians  made  ready  to 
defend  themselves  as  best  they  might.  Their  enemies  were  moving 
in  three  parallel  columns,  so  far  separated  from  each  other  as  often 
to  be  out  of  sight,  the  Leukadians  and  Anaktofians  bdng  on  the 
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right,  the  Peloponaesians  and-  Ambrakidts  on  the  left.  These 
iiiarched  warily  and  in  good  order,  taking  all  precautions  Tvhen 
tliey  incamped  at  night.  The  Ghaonians^  hurried  on  by  their 
habitual  impetuosity,  thought  of  nothing  but  a  headlong  onset 
which  should  cany  Stratos  by  storm.  To  the  Stratians  their 
disorderly  haste  suggested  the  idea  of  ambuscades  to  take  their 
asaailants  in  flank  while  their  main  body  should  sally  forth  from 
the  city  gates.  The  plan  was  crowned  with  thorough  success,  and 
the  Greeks  saw  nothing  of  their  iHend»  until  they  beheld  them 
TushinjT  back  in  wild  confusion.  Night  had  no  sooner  closed  in 
than  Knemos  fell  back  on  the  Anapoe,  a  stream  flowing  into  the 
Achelooe  about  ten  miles  below  Stnitos.  Thence,  retreating  first 
into  the  land  of  the  friendly  Oiniadai,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way 
home.^ 

Meanwhile  a  far  heavier  disaster  had  befallen  the  reinforce- 
ment which  should  have  reached  him  from  Corinth  and  other 
cities  of  the  allies.  The  narrow  strait  barely  one  victory  of 
mile  in  width  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Phomiion 
KriBfiftian  or  Corinthian  gulf  is  locked  in  by  two  rin^hian 
promontories,  the  southern  known  simply  as  Rhion  or  ^*^^' 
the  Ness,  and  the  northern  as  the  Khion  of  Molyla*eion,  a  town 
about  three  miles  to  the  west,  facing  Patrai  which  lies  about  five 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  Achaian  Bhion.  At  about  equal 
distances  from  the  northern  Naze  or  Ness  lay  Naupaktos  on  the 
east  and  the  little  territory  of  Chalkis  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Euenos  to  the  west.  Henco  it  is  obvious  that  a  leader  who 
wished  to  avoid  a  fleet  stationed  at  any  point  between  the  Moly- 
kreian  Bhion  and  Naupaktos  would  keep  his  ships  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  gulf  and  having  doubled  the  cape  would  strike  from 
Patrai  for  Chalkis.  This  course,  accordingly,  the  Corinthians 
took  in  full  assurance  that  with  five-and-forty  ships  they  needed 
to  fear  no  attack  from  Phormion  who  had  only  twenty.  Hence, 
although  on  doubling  the  southern  cape  they  saw  that  Phormion 
also  had  passed  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  on  the  northern  side,  the 
Corinthians  still  thought  that  their  way  would  be  undisputed. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  moved  from  Patrai  than  they  saw  the 
Athenian  triremes  bearing  directly  upon  them  from  Chalkis.  The 
day  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  the  Corinthians,  to  put  their 
enemy  off  his  guard,  pretended  to  take  up  their  station  for  the 
night  ofif  the  Achaian  shore,  their  intention  being  to  steal  across 
the  passage  under  cover  of  darkness  But  Phormion  was  not  to 
be  thus  cheated.  The  Corinthians  had  hoped  that  when  they  had 
come  to  anchor  he  also  would  fall  back  to  his  own  ground ;  but 
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Phormion  kept  tHe  sea  all  night,  and  at  break  of  day  his  triremes 
confronted  the  Corinthian  ships  which  were  then  creeping  across 
the  gulf.  The  conditions  of  the  conflict  were  precisely  those 
which  he  couhl  most  desire.  The  Corinthian  fleet  consisted  of 
vessels  awkwardly  built,  poorly  equipped,  and  manned  by  crews 
with  little  or  no  experience  in  rowing;  and  when  these  ships 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle  with  their  prows  outward,  leaving: 
just  space  enough  for  five  of  their  best  ships  reserved  within  the 
circle  to  dart  out  upon  the  enemy,  but  not  enough  to  give  room 
for  the  terrible  manceuvre  known  as  the  Diekplous,^  Phormion 
saw  that  the  issue  of  the  day  was  in  his  own  hands.  Soon  after 
sunrise  the  breeze  blows  strongly  from  the  gulf,  and  he  knew  that 
this  alone  would  render  impossible  the  task  of  keeping  a  steady 
position  which  even  in  still  water  is  full  of  difficulty  for  unskilful 
seamen.  To  distress  the  enemy  yet  more,  he  sailed  round  their 
fleet  with  his  ships  in  single  line,  gradually  contracting  his  circle^ 
and  threatening  attack  £rom  moment  to  moment.  The  Corin- 
thians, thiks  confined  within  a  narrowing  space,  were  already  in 
great  confusion  when  the  wind  came  down  upon  them  and  dashed 
their  ships  against  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful 
disorder  Phormion  gave  the  order  for  attack  to  his  crews  who 
knew  well  the  vast  advantage  of  keeping  strict  silence  ^  durimr 
naval  engagements.  What  followed  was  not  battle  but  rout.  At 
every  onset  from  an  Athenian  trireme  a  Peloponneaian  ship  went 
down.  Twelve  were  taken  witK  most  of  their  crews.  The  few 
which  were  not  taken  or  sunk  fled  to  the  Eleian  docks  at  Eyllene. 
The  Athenians  sailed  with  their  prizeo  to  Molykreion  and  there 
set  up  a  trophy  for  the  victory. 

The  tidings  of  this  exploit  were  received  at  Sparta  with  un- 

mingled  indignation.    Peremptory  orders  to  bring  on  at  once  a 

fresh  engagement  were  sent  to  Knemos  by  three  com- 

cxpeditton       mlssioners,  Brasidas,  Timokrates,'and  Lykophron,  who 

to  Krete.         ^^j^  ^^  £Qyj^  j^jg  standing  council.    Phormion  on  hl« 

side  added  to  the  dispatch  announcing  his  success  an  eamef>t 
request  for  inmiediate  reinforcements.  Perikles  was  noW  dyinfr, 
and  the  Athenians  had  already  brought  themselves  to  think  that 


1  The  excellence  of  Athenian  naral 
tactics  lay  in  extreme  rapidity  aa 
well  as  precision  of  movement :  and 
the  special  work  of  the  trireme  waa 
to  Btrike  the  enemy 'a  ship  in  some 
weak  or  dangerous  part,  avoiding  all 
contact  with  the  armed  prow  or 
iMak.  Hence  wherever  there  was 
room,  the  triremes  darted  through 
gaps  in  the  enemy's  line,  and  then 
turning  suddenly  round  struck  his 


ship  in  the  stem  or  the  side,  thus 
instantly  disabling  or  sinking  her. 
For  this  operation  free  space  was  in- 
dispensable ;  and  thus  the  rerolution 
in  Athenian  naval  warfare  since  the 
days  of  Salarais  and  Mykale  is  fully 
explained. 

3  This  fact  alone  exhibits  in  a 
striking  lic^ht  the  consummate  disci- 
pline of  the  Athenian  navy  at  this 
time. 
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they  were  doing  rightly  by  sending  this  force  first  on  a  con- 
temptible errand  to  Erete.  In  Krete^  nothing,  it  seems,  was 
done,  beyond  the  ravaging  of  the  land  around  Kydonia ;  and 
when  this  was  over,  the  winds  would  not  allow  them  to  pursue 
their  royage. 

Phormion  was  thus  left  with  his  twenty  triremes  to  take  his 
chance  against  any  fleet  which  the  Spartans  might  send  against 
him.  In  hourly  expectation  of  being  reinforced  he  rj^^  Battle 
kept  his  ships  oft'  the  Ness  of  Molykreion,  while  seventy-  o*  Naupak- 
five  Peloponnesian  triremes  watched  him  &om  the  cond  victory 
opposite  promontory  of  Achaia.  The  Spartans  knew  ofPbonnion. 
now  the  dangers  against  which  they  had  to  guard ;  and  for  six  or 
seven  days  not  a  movement  was  made  on  either  side.  On  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  began  at  daybreak 
to  move  in  lines  four  deep  from  Panormos  to  the  northern  coast  of 
the  gulf,  the  right  wing  leading  the  way,  headed  by  twenty  of  the 
swiftest  aijd  stoutest  of  their  ships,  which  were  to  tiun  sharply 
round  and  pin  the  fleet  of  Phormion  to  the  shore  if,  thinking  that 
the  movement  was  against  Naupaktos,  he  should  enter  the  gulf. 
Their  plan  was  successful.  Phormion  felt  that  he  djired  not  sufler 
ro  large  a  force  to  attack  Naupaktos,  and  hastened  to  the  defence 
of  that  city.  But  he  had  advanced  only  a  little  way  to  the  east  of 
the  Molykreian  Rhion  when  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  faced 
about,  their  vanguard  hiurrying  to  cut  off  retreat  in  the  direction  of 
Naupaktos,  while  the  main  body  of  the  ships  sufficiently  blocked 
escape  to  the  west.  The  safety  or  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
triremes  depended  wholly  on  the  rapidity  of  their  movements :  and 
such  was  the  promptitude  of  the  trierarchs  and  so  great  the  swift- 
ness of  their  vessels  that  eleven  ships  escaped  even  from  this  supreme 
peril,  and  outstripping  the  enemy  hastened  towards  Naupaktos. 
The  remaining  nine  were  driven  ashore,  such  of  their  crews  as 
could  not  swim  being  all  slain.  The  battle  seenued  to  be  ended  by 
a  decisive  victory,  for  the  rescuing  of  some  of  the  ships  by  Mes- 
senian  hoplites  who  dashed  into  the  sea  and  leaped  upon  their 
decks  was  a  matter  of  not  much  moment.  But  another  turn  was 
to  be  given  to  the  day  by  the  Athenian  triremes  who  had  outsailed 
the  Spartan  vanguard.  Ten  of  them,  having  reached  the  Apol- 
lonion  or  temple  of  Phoibos  near  Naupaktos,  took  up  a  defensive 
poeition.  One  was  sailing  up  in  the  rear,  chased  by  a  single 
Lenkadian  vessel  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  which  came  onwards  to  the  chant  of  the  Paian  or  psean  hymn 
of  victory.  Some  way  in  front  of  this  Athenian  ship  a  merchant 
vessel  was  lying  at  its  moorings.  Sweeping  swiftly  round  it,  the 
Athenian  trireme  dashed  into  the  broadside  of  its  pursuer  and 
foithwith  disabled  it.     This  exploit  so  dismayed  the  Spartan 
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admiral  Timokrates  who  was  on  board,  that  he  alew  himself,  and 
his  body  fell  into  the  sea.  It  also  damped  the  courage  of  the 
Peloponnesians  who  were  coming  up  behind.  The  victory  which 
they  had  just  won  seemed  to  render  strict  order  unnecessary ;  and 
in  a  fatal  moment  the  crews  of  some  of  the  ships  ceased  from  rowing, 
to  enable  the  others  to  join  them,  while  some  from  ignorance  of 
the  soundings  found  themselves  among  shoals.  Seizing  instantly 
the  favouraUe  moment,  the  ten  Athenian  ships  flew  to  the  attack. 
The  conflict  was  soon  over.  Disorder  had  already  half  done  their 
work ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  seen  in 
flight  for  Panormos  near  the  Achaian  Hhion  from  which  they  had 
advanced  in  the  morning.  Six  of  their  vessels  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  who  also  recovered  their  own  tiiremes  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Spartans  earlier  in  the  day.* 

The  great  plan  of  the  Spartans  which  was  to  drive  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  Corinthian  gulf  had  thus  failed  utterly :  but  before 
p  noaed  ^^^^  dismissed  the  contingents  of  the  several  cities, 
night  attack  the  Peloponnesian  leaders  thought  that  a  blow  might 
onPdraiena.  -^^  struck  at  Athens  herself  by  a  sudden  attack  on 
Peiraieus.  No  one  had  supposed  that  there  was  any  need  to  guard 
the  harbour  of  a  citv  whose  fleets  had  no  rivals.  Hence  when  the 
Megarians  suggested  the  enterprise,  Brasidas  and  Knemos  at  once 
gave  orders  to  their  men  to  hasten  to  the  Megarian  port  of  Nisaia, 
and  there  to  man  the  forty  triremes  which  we^  lying  ia  dock. 
Thus  for  their  commands  wore  obeyed ;  but  when  they  werd  fairly 
at  sea,  the  desperate  ri|k  involved  in  carrying  out  their  scheme  led 
tliem  or  their  men  to  substitute  the  easier  task  of  raid  on  Salamis. 
The  excuse  that  they  were  kept  by  an  unfavoarable  wind  was  a 
mere  pretence.  It  was  in  fact  safer  to  attack  the  three  ships  which 
kept  giuird  at  the  promontory  of  Boudoron  for  the  purpose  of 
barring  access  to  the  harbour  of  Megara.  The  capture  of  these 
vessels  and  the  landing  of  Peloponnesian  plundering  parties  were 
made  knovni  at  Athens  by  means  of  fire  signals,  and  excited  ex- 
treme alarm.^  No  sooner  had  dav  dawned  than  the  Athenians 
hurried  in  full  force  to  Peiraieus,  and  launching  a  number  of  tri- 
remes rowed  ofl*  to  Salamis.  But  the  Spartans  were  already  gone, 
taking  with  them  a  large  amount  of  plunder  and  many  prisoners, 
together  with  the  three  guard-ships  from  Boudoron.    ^e  Athe- 


1  Thuc.  ii.  92. 

«  Thucprdides,  ii.  94,  1,  says  that 
no  other  incident  in  the  war  caused 
greater  anxiety  at  A  thena.  He  muHt 
mean,  clearly,  the  war  down  to  the 
peace  of  Nikias,  ju8t  as  the  same 
^riod  mast  be  meant  by  the  phrasn 
ty  TV  roX«^y  r^€,  iii.  98,  3.    The  l0S9 


of  Demosthenes  in  Aitolia  ^as  u 
nothing  to  the  catastrophe  at  Srn- 
cnse.  it  was  not  until  Thncjraides 
reached  a  later  stage  in  his  history 
that  he  began  to  regard  the  Deke* 
leian  war  as  a  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.    V.  2$. 
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xtiana  had  been  taught  a  severe  lesson,  and  Peiraieus  was  never  left 
iingaarded  again.' 

It  had  heen  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Athenians  to  bring  down 
upon  Perdikkas  or  rather  upon  the  ChaUddian  towns  the  great  but 
unwieldy  power  of  Sitalkes,  who  had  made  himself  Expedition 
master  of  the  vast  regions  watered  by  the  Hebros  and  o'  sitoikai 
its  tributaxy  streams,  and  whose  dominions  stretched  J^Ji^a  and 
from  Abdeni;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nestos  (the  drain  Chaiiddike. 
of  the  valleys  lying  between  the  chains  of  Rhodop^  and  Pangaios), 
to  the  mou^  of  the  Istros  or  the  Danube.  Thus  in  extent  at  least 
his  dominions  were  second  to  none  in  Europe  after  those  of  the 
Scythian  hordes,  whose  union  in  the  belief  of  Thucydides  would 
have  involved  an  omnipotence  which  Herodotus  thought  that  the 
Thrakian  tribes,  if  really  united,  could  not  fail  to  achieve.*  But 
this  great  empire  had  been  founded  with  no  definite  political  aim. 
Kevenue  in  the  form  of  tribute,  and  gifts  answering  closely  to  the 
blackmail  of  the  Scottish  Highland  chiefs,  were  the  great  objects 
of  ambition  to  the  Odrysian  princes.  In  short,  the  administration 
of  the  Thrakian  chief  was  marked  by  all  the  venality  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  without  gifts,  Thucydides  tersely  remarks,  nothing 
could  be  done.  A  power  thus  extended  over  a  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try could  not  soon  or  easily  be  brought  to  a  head.  Sitalkes  had 
indeed  a  double  motive  for  taking  the  field  early.  The  Athenians 
had  subsidised  him  well  for  his  ChaUddian  campaign ,  and  he  had 
his  own  private  quarrel  to  settle  with  Perdikkas.  This  wily  and 
treacherous  chief  had  by  a  definite  compact  induced  Sitalkes  to 
give  up  the  cause  of  his  brother  Philip,  and  he  had  refused  to  fulfil 
his  promise.  Philip  was  now  dead ;  but  the  Odrysian  king  was 
resolved  that  his  son  Amyntas  should  be  restored  to  his  inheritance.' 
At  last  the  gathered  mass  was  set  in  motion,  to  swell  in  size  as  it 
went  onwards,  like  a  rolling  snowball.  The  approach  of  an  army 
of  150,000  men  might  well  strike  terror  among  the  peoples  which 
lay  in  its  path.  The  Makedonians  fled  to  their  fortresses ;  and 
although  their  cavalry,  when  able  to  act,  beat  back  the  mountaineers 
opposed  to  them,  they  dared  not  to  run  the  risk  of  being  surrounded 
by  overwhelming  numbers.  The  tidings  of  this  expedition  spread 
dismay  not  only  among  all  Hellenic  tribes  to  the  north  of  Thermo'* 
pyhd,  but  among  the  states  now  in  league  agcinst  Athens.  Their 
fears  were  groundless.  The  winter  was  now  come ;  the  supply  of 
food,  in  spite  of  the  plunder  obtained  from  Bottiaia,  Makedonia, 
and  Ghalkidike,  was  running  short ;  and  Perdikkas  found  that  bribes 
and  promisea  carried  more  weight  than  his  cavalry.    The  ofier  of 
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his  sister  Stratonilie  in  marriage  with  a  large  dowry  secured  the 
iriendship  of  Seuthes,  who  had  accompanied  his  uncle  Sitalkes ; 
and  Seuthes  found  a  strong  argument  for  retreat  in  the  absence  of 
the  Athenian  ships  which  were  to  have  co-operated  with  them. 
So  much  time  had  been  wasted  since  the  campaign  was  first 
planned;  that  the  Athenians  had  given  up  the  coming  of  Sitalkes 
as  hopeless.  They  had  sent  him  envoys  with  large  gifts;  but  their 
failure  to  fidfil  the  rest  of  the  compact  made. the  pleadings  of 
Seuthes  for  immediate  retreat  irresistible.  Thirty  days  had  gone 
by  since  Sitalkes  had  left  his  own  dominions,  when  the  order  was 
given  for  the  homeward  march.  Perdikkas  felt  that  in  Seuthes  he 
had  found  an  ally  whom  it  was  not  safe  to  cheat^  and  he  kept  his 
promise  in  the  matter  of  Stratonike. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  war  brought  with  it  for  the  Athenians 
not  only  another  Spartan  invasion,  but  a  crisis  so  sudden  and  so 
-_  ...  serious  that  for  a  time  their  power  of  action  was  almost 
Lesbos.  paralysed.     AU  I^esbos  revolted,  with  the  exception  of 

428  B.C.  ^Q  QjjQ  town  of  Methymna  in  the  northeastern  comer 
of  the  island.  Together  with  Chios  Lesbos  alone  now  retained  the 
privileges  of  free  members  of  the  Delian  or  Athenian  confederacy: 
but  light  as  were  the  burdens  and  constraints  laid  even  on  the 
subject  allies,  the  Lesbian  oligarchs  who  there  ruled  over  the  Demos 
hated  utterly  any  state  of  things  which  interfei'ed  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  their  dearly  loved  exclusiveness.  We  have  already 
had  ample  evidence  that  while  Athenian  ascendency  was  resental 
as  an  intolerable  bmxlen  wherover  the  old  Eupatrid  houses  remained 
supreme,  Athens  still  had  in  the  Demos  an  ally,  if  not  a  zealous 
friend.  Even  these  demoi  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  have  pre- 
ferred to  keep  their  interpolitical  independence, — so  deep  had  the 
roots  pierced  of  that  centrifugal  feeling  whfch  in  the  oligarchical 
states  had  lonpf  since  become  a  deadly  and  incurable  vice.  Hence 
even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  nobles  of  Mytilene,  the 
great  city  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Lesbos,  had,  like  the  men  of 
Thasos,  Samos,  and  Potidaia,  besought  aid  from  Sparta  in  the 
revolt  which  they  meditated.^  We  are  not  told  at  what  time  the 
application  was  made :  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  come  at 
a  time  when  the  attitude  taken  by  Corinth  compelled  the  Spartans 
to  refuse  the  request  of  the  Samian  envoys.'  Still  the  Mytilenaian 
oligarchs  persevered  in  their  scheme ;  and  Methymna  was  the  only 
town  which  resisted  a  change  not  unlike  that  which  Theseus  is  said 
to  have  effected  for  Attica.  Antissa,  Eresos,  and  Pyrrha,  the  two 
first  lying  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Lesbos,  the  third  sheltered 
within  a  bay  which  ran  into  the  heart  of  the  island  a  few  miles 

»  Thnc.  iii.  2,  1  »  See  p.  260. 
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more  to  the  southeast;  were  induced  to  become  simply  Demoi  of 
Mytilene;  and  to  hold  here  their  common  Prytaneion.  The  work 
of  blocking  up  harbours^  of  building  walls,  of  laying  in  stores  and 
hiring  mercenary  archers  from  tribes  lying  beyond  the  gates  of  the 
Eiixine,  was  carried  on  with  zeal ;  and  the  men  of  Ten^os  as  well 
as  the  Methymnaians  warned  the  Athenians  that,  imless  they  acted 
promptly,  the  island  would  be  lost.  The  tidings  seemed  to  lay 
upon  them  a  burden  against  which  they  could  not  bear  up.  The 
plague  had  terribly  thinned  their  numbers  and  weakened  the  power 
and  the  will  for  action ;  and  for  a  time  they  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  look  upon  news  so  terrible  as  true.  But  when  the  envoys 
sent  to  dissuade  the  Mytilenaians  from  reducing  the  other  towns 
to  the  condition  of  demoi  had  returned  home  unsuccessful,  they 
instantly  dispatched  to  Lesbos  forty  ships  which  happened  to  be 
ready  for  an  expedition  to  the  Peloponnesian  coasts.  The  orders  given 
to  the  general  Kleippides  and  his  colleagues  were  to  surprise  and 
seize  M3rtilene,  if  possible  during  the  absence  of  the  citizens  while 
keeping  the  feast  of  Apollon  Maloeis,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  summon 
the  oligarchs  to  surrender  their  fleet  and  pull  down  their  walls. 
Happily  there  were  in  thePeiraieus  ten  Lesbian  triremes  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  These  ships  the  Athenians  seized, 
and  guarded  their  crews  as  hostages ;  but  the  tidings  of  the  mission 
of  Kleippides  were  carried  to  Lesbos  in  three  days  by  a  My  tilenaian 
spy.  The  festival  of  Apollon  was  put  off;  and  when  the  Athenians 
arrived,  they  were  met  by  open  opposition.  But  the  ships  which 
ventured  out  of  the  harbour  were  chased  back  again,  and  the  Myti- 
lenaian  leaders  resolved  to  temporise.  Kleippides,  with  a  fleet 
which  he  deemed  too  scanty  to  cope  with  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Lesbian  towns,  was  easily  persuaded  to  give  time  for  the  send- 
ing of  a  Lesbian  embassy  to  Athens.  These  envoys  had  no  further 
errand  than  to  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Athenian  squadron, 
and  to  give  a  general  promise  that  the  Mytilenaian  government 
meant  no  harm.  Conscious  that  a  trick  so  transparent  must  ful, 
they  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Sparta  in  a  trireme 
which  escaped  by  the  southern  entrance  of  the  harbour,  while 
Kleippides  kept  guard  only  at  Malea  on  the  north  of  the  town. 
But  when  the  Lesbian  envoys  returned  from  Athens  with  no  good 
report  and  the  island  had  openly  revolted,  even  a  victory  gained 
over  the  Athenians  who  had  landed  to  blockade  the  city  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  retreat  within  the  walls,  and  by  the  sending  of  a  second 
embassy  to  Sparta.  Awaiting  the  return  of  this  second  batch  of 
envoys  the  Mytilenaian  oligarchs  remained  inactive ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who  seldom  failed  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity,  at  once 
sent  to  summon  ud  from  their  allies.  The  same  remissness  which 
had  cheered  the  Athenians  had  also  convinced  the  Ohians  and 
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other  members  of  the  confederacy  that  not  much  was  to  be  expected 
fipm  the  Lesbian  rebellion,  and  with  their  help,  now  readily  af- 
forded; Mytilene  was  blockaded  from  the  south  as  well  as  the  north.^ 

If  Thucydides  had  inserted  in  his  history  no  speeches  which 
could  not  have  been  uttered  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
Andienoe  of  ascribed;  we  might  lay  greater  stress  on  the  language 
enTOT?a?'*  of  the  Mytilenaian  enroys  when  about  midsummer  of 
oiympia.  this  year  they  appeared  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
Hellenes  assembled  to  celebrate  the  great  Olympian  festival.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  for  themselves  these  Lesbian  envoys  have  no 
grievance  whatever  to  urge.  Far  from  having  been  either  op- 
pressed or  even  unfairly  used;  they  admit  that  they  had  heen 
treated  with  marked  distinction;'  and  all  that  they  could  say  for 
themselves  was  first  that  the  idea  of  revolt  had  been  forced  on  them 
by  the  slavery  to  which  other  members  of  the  Delian  confedemtion 
had  been  reduced;  and  secondly  that  they  had  been  compelled  to 
cany  out  their  plan  prematurely.  Of  the  real  relations  of  Athens 
with  her  free  and  her  subject  allies  they  said  not  a  word.  There 
was  no  intimation  that  the  Athenian  law-courts  were  open  to 
receive  and  decide  all  complaints  brought  by  one  ally  against 
another  ally  or  by  the  citizens  of  any  confederated  city  against 
Athenian  officials  or  residents  or  setderS;  and  that  these  courts 
certainly  could  not  be  accused  of  perverting  justice  in  favour  of 
Athenian  criminals.  On  the  real  independence  of  the  allies  in  the 
management  of  their  internal  affairs  they  kept  careful  silence :  bat 
the  checks  which  were  put  on  quarrels  and  wars  between  two  or 
more  allied  cities  vTere  I'esented  as  involving  loss  of  freedom.'  In 
short;  if  the  picture  drawn  by  the  historian  be  in  any  degree  a  true 
one,  the  revolt  of  Lesbos  was  the  work  of  a  faction  vrith  which  the 
main  body  of  the  people  had  no  active  sympathy,  and  which  they 
seized  the  first  occasion  for  defeating. 

It  had  been  the  special  prayer  of  the  Lesbian  envoys  that  the 
Spartans  should  invade  Attica  for  the  second  time  this  year,  the 
inducement  held  out  for  this  fresh  toil  being  the  like- 
t&icen  by  the  lihood  that  the  Athenians  would  thus  be  compelled  to 
t^th^j^  withdraw  their  fleets  both  from  Lesbos  and  from  the 
predion  of  shores  of  Peloponnesos.  The  Athenians,  they  urged, 
e  revo  .       2j^  jjq^  ^jjy  |j^^  prostrated  by  the  plague  but  hfld 

spent  all  their  reserve  funds.  This  last  statement  was  true.  Of 
the  six  thousand  talents  which  were  stored  in  the  treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war;  one  thousand  only  remained, — that  sum, 
namely;  of  which  under  pain  of  death  no  citizen  was  to  propose  to 

*  Thnc.  iii.  6,  hor  allies  hare  been  examined  «1- 

l  JJ'**^-  ^'-  ^^'  ready.    See  p.  246. 

*  The  relations  of  Athena  vitb 
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make  use  except  for  the  defence  of  the  city  itself  or  its  harbours 
ag&inst  invading  armies  or  fleets.  The  former  assertion  was  refuted 
in  a  way  which  the  Spartans  little  anticipated.  They  had  accepted 
the  Lesbians  as  their  allies,  and,  having  promised  a  second  invasion 
of  Attica,  they  made  preparations  for  dragging  their  ships  across 
the  Corinthian  isthmus  to  the  Saionic  gulf,  sending  round  a  sum- 
mons at  the  same  time  for  the  immediate  presence  of  their  allies. 
These  were  in  no  hurry  to  obey  the  order.    They  were  busy  carry- 
ing their  harvest ;  and  the  Athenians  resolved  to  show,  that  in 
spite  of  all  depressing  causes  they  were  able  to  meet  their  enemies 
on  equal  terms  without  taking  away  any  portion  of  their  fleet  from 
Lesbos.    Meanwhile  the  Mytilenaian  oligarchs  had  been  able  to 
do  but  Uttle.    Their  attack  on  Methymna  had  failed ;  but  an  at- 
tempt to  retaliate  was  followed  by  a  severe  defeat  of  the  Methym- 
naians.    The  Mvtilenaians  had  in  fact  full  command  of  the  land, 
although  the  harbours  of  Mytilene  were  under  strict  blockade.    On 
learning  this  fact,  the  Athenians  sent  out  a  force  of  a  thousand 
hoplites  under  Paches,  and  the  revolted  city  was  at  once  completely 
invested. 

So  ended  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.    Soon  afber  the  equinox 
of  the  follovnng  spring  a  Peloponnesian  army  again  invaded  Attica. 
Archidamos  was  perhaps  still  living,  but  his  long    Sarmiderof 
reign  was  well-nigh  ended;  and  the  leader  of  this    p^*^®*® 
expedition  was  Eleomenes  who  acted  as  the  deputy  of       427  b.c. 
his  nephew  the  young  king  Pausanias,  son  of  Pleistoanax.    Their 
ravages  were  even  more  merciless  than  those  of  the  earlier  inroads, 
They  were  expecting  daily  to  hear  news  from  Lesbos,  to  which 
Allddas  had  been  dispatched  with  a  fleet  ordered  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter.    But  at  length  their  food  was  all  gone,  no  tidings 
had  come,  and  they  were  reluctantly  driven  to  retreat.    Li  fact  the 
Lesbian  oligarchs  had  no  successes  to  report    For  some  unknown 
reason  Alkidas  failed  to  make  his  appearance  with  his  fleet;  and, 
'  looking  on  his  arrival  as  hopeless,  the  party  in  power  arm^  the 
Demos  as  hoplites  (they  had  thus  far  served  only  as  light-armed 
troops)  in  ozder  to  sally  out  from  the  city  against  the  besiegers. 
The  step  was  fatal.    The  conunons,  instead  of  obeying  the  orders 
given  to  them,  insisted  on  an  immediate  distribution  of  corn  to 
alleviate  the  famine  which  already  pressed  hard  upon  them,  or 
threatened  in  default  of  this  to  throw  open  the  gates  to  the  Athe- 
nians.   Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  the  oligarchs  at  once  made  a 
convention  with  Paches,  who  pledged  himself  neither  to  imprison^ 
inslave,  nor  slay  any  Mytilenaian  until  the  Athenian  people  had 
given  their  judgement  in  the  matter.   Struck  with  terror,  the  prime 
movers  of  ilie  revolt  took  sanctuary :  but  without  doing  them  any 
harm  Paches,  pending  the  lecision  of  the  Athenians^  placed  them 
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for  safe  keepinp^  in  the  island  of  Tenedos.  Seven  days  after  tkis 
surrender  the  fleet  of  Allddas  entered  the  little  harbour  of  Emhatou 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  territory  of  Erythuai  beneath  the 
Korykian  mount^  not  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Phanaian  or 
southernmost  promontory-  of  Chios.  Heie  a  council  was  held,  and 
Teutiaplos  of  Elis  strenuously  insisted  on  the  duty  of  making  an 
immediate  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  Mytilene.  But  Alkidas  had 
had  more  than  enouj^h  of  the  business,  and  he  was  detennined  to 
return  home.  For  iifty  miles,  sailing  to  the  southeast,  he  carried 
with  him  the  prisonera  whom  he  had  seized  in  the  merchant  vessels 
which  had  approached  his  fleet  without  suspicion.  No  one  had 
thought  that  a  Spartan  force  would  ventmre  into  waters  over  which 
Athens  had  thus  far  been  supreme,  and  when  the  ships  of  Alkidas 
were  seen,  they  were  naturally  supposed  to  be  Athenian.  So  las^^ 
a  body  of  men  had  fallen  into  the  trap  that  Alkidas  now  felt  his 
movement  of  retreat  seriously  hampered.  That  men  not  engaged 
in  hostilities  on  either  side,  and  belonging  possibly  to  cities  which 
were  only  against  their  will  in  alliance  with  Athens,  deserved  a 
difierent  treatment,  never  entered  into  his  mind ;  and  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Myonnesos  in  the  Teian  territory  he  landed  for  the 
horrible  purpose  of  lightening  his  cargo  by  a  wholesale  butchery. 
The  greater  number  of  the  pnsoners  were  tlms  slain ;  but  this  ruth- 
less barbarity  roused  the  indignation  even  of  the  oligarchic  refugees 
at  Anaia.  They  told  Alkidas  in  few  words  that  the  repetition  of 
acts  so  shameful  would  win  him  few  friends  and  would  change 
most  of  his  friends  into  enemies.  Shamed  by  the  sarcasm  which 
hailed  the  would-be  deliverer  of  Hellas  with  the  title  of  butcher, 
Alkidas  set  free  those  whom  he  had  not  slaughtered,  and  hastened 
a  retreat  which  it  was  now  needful  to  convert  into  flight  In  fact, 
nothing  but  extreme  haste  saved  him  from  Paches  who  pursued 
him  as  far  as  Patmos,  and  then,  as  the  Spartan  fleet  was  not  in 
^sight,  turned  back,  congratulating  himself  that  Alkidas  had  not 
taken  refuge  in  some  liarbour  where  it  would  have  been  necessaiy 
to  blockade  him. 

On  his  return  to  Lesbos  Paches  reduced  the  towns  of  Pyirha 
and  Eresos.  The  Mytilenaians  (in  number  about  1,000)  who  had 
Condemnft.      been  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  Tenedos  were  sent  to 

Mrti?CTaiLi  A.^^^^*  *  l*fg®  portion  of  the  force  imder  Paches 
people  by  returning  home  at  the  same  time.  At  Athens  in- 
SSi^ilISin-  dilation  at  the  revolt  ran  high.  By  their  own 
Wy.  showing  the  M}'tilenaians,  far  from  having  any  de- 

finite cause  of  complaint,  had  been  treated  with  special  indul- 
gence and  respect ;  and  they  had  rewarded  Athens  by  bringing 
a  Peloponnesian  fleet  within  waters  which  should  have  been  closed 
to  all  armed  vessels  excr«^t  those  of  the  Athenian  confederacy. 
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Xo  eyent  had  yet  happened  so  seriously  affecting  her  dignity  and 
BO   greatly  endangering  her  empire.    Moved  by  the  mastering 
passion  of  resentment,  the  Athenians  were  in  no  mood  for  drawing 
distinctions  between  the  guilty  and  the   innocent.    Their  one 
longing  was  to  inflict  a  punishment  which  should  be  a  warning 
to   her  subjects  for  all  time  to  come ;  and  this  longing  foimd 
utterance  in  the  plan  of  murdering  the  whole  adult  male  population 
of  Mytilene.    Of  the  orators  who,  in  the  assembly  called  together 
to  decide  on  the  question^  spoke  most  vehemently  in  favour  of  this 
proposition  the  most  violent,  if  we  may  believe  Thucydides,  was 
Kleon.    The  severity  of  the  historian's  judgement  might  be  set 
down  to  a  stern  moral  indignation  at  the  inhumanity  of  Eleon's 
counsel,  if  we  could  forget  that  his  judgement  of  character  is  not 
always  determined  by  the  morality  or  inmiorality  of  the  men  of 
whom  he  speaks.    Not  only  does  he  relate  the  worst  iniquities  of 
Athenians  and  Spartans  without  saying  what  he  thinks  or  feels 
about  them ;  but  he  can  hold  up  as  one  of  the  best  of  Athenian 
citizens  a  man  rendered  infamous  by  a  series  of  dastardly  assassina- 
tions.'   Hence  when  we  find  that  the  unimpassioned  impartiality 
of  language  which  marks  his  history  is  disturbed  only  when  he 
speaks  in  praise  of  a  man  like  Antiphon  or  in  blame  of  a  man  like 
Kleon,  we  cannot  but  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  a  cause  for  so 
strange  a  difierence.    To  this  question  the  absolute  honesty  of  the 
man  happily  furnishes  the  answer.      He  lauds  the  virtues  of 
Antiphon,  but  he  takes  care  to  note  the  murders  in  which  he  has 
a  share ;  he  never  mentions  Kleon  without  a  disparaging  epithet, 
but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  for  Kleon  he  had 
a  strong  feeling  of  personal  enmity  and  that  his  own  character  was 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  noisy  and  audacious  leather-seller. 

Although  Kleon  is  here  first  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  he  had 
long  since  gained  some  notoriety,  if  not  fame,  by  his  opposition  to 
Penkles.  TTia  career  calls  for  notice  chiefly  as  marking  jnA^g^p^ 
a  new  phase  in  the  political  growth  of  Athens.  Kleon  and  obamc- 
is  poptdarly  known  as  the  Demagogue  j  and  for  those  *®rof  Kicon. 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  the 
word  involves  some  strange  misconceptions.  In  the  broad  and 
coarse  pictures  of  Aristophanes  Kleon  is  the  unprincipled  schemer 
who  gains  influence  by  pandering  to  the  vices  of  the  people  and 
cajoling  them  with  the  meanest  and  most  fulsome  flattery.  No 
picture  could  be  more  untrue ;  and  the  false  colours  vnth  which 
the  comic  poet  can  bedaub  the  low-born  leather-seller  may  warn 
us  how  to  take  the  slanders  which  he  retails  about  the  great 
Alkmaionid  statesman  whom  Kleon  made  it  his  business  to  oppose. 

»  Thuc  viii.  68 
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Eleon  was  a  dexsMgotpie,  not  as  leading  the  people  by  honeyed 
words,  but  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  statesmen  whose  actiyity  was 
confined  to  the  popular  assemblies,  and  who  were  more  likely  to  fail 
than  to  win  distinction  if  they  ventured  to  play  the  part  of  military 
leaders.  In  earlier  ages  this  class  had  been  unknown ;  it  was  only 
now  becoming  strongly  marked.  If  a  man  so  placed,  without  any 
advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  rose  to  such  power  as  Eleon  at 
length  attained,  by  availing  himself  of  the  popular  or  dominant 
feeling,  it  may  fairly  be  answered  that  he  could  scarcely  rise  in 
any  other  way.  All  citizens  at  Athens  were  now  eligible  to  all 
offices :  but  in  fact  the  meanly  bom  and  the  poor  seldom  filled  any 
offices  except  those  for  which  election  went  by  the  lot.  If  a  man 
belonging  to  the  lowest  class  and  meaner  families  in  the  state 
wished  to  obtain  a  hearing,  he  could  do  so  only  by  enlisting 
popular  feeling  on  his  side  and  by  presenting  a  firm  front  to  the 
aristocratic  and  oligarchic  orators  who  would  seek  to  brow-beat 
and  to  silence  him. 

It  is  then  undoubtedly  tinie  that  the  rudeness  and  grossness  of 
the  leather-merchant  who  came  forward  to  resist  or  to  accuse 
Second  de-  Porikles  were  forgiven  by  the  aristocratic  party  to 
bate,  and  whom  the  policy  of  Perikles  was  distasteful.  In  other 
of  the  sen-  words,  Kleon  had  in  his  favour  a  powerful  sentiment 
mSS*  t  the  ^  *^®^'  dislike  of  the  great  Alkmaionid  statesman  who 
Hytiienoian  had  dealt  the  deathblow  to  their  ancient  privileges. 
'^P*®'  In  the  case  of  the  Mytilenaians  he  had  on  his  side  a 

feeling  still  more  powerful.  The  maintenance  of  their  maritime 
supremacy  was  for  all  Athenians  a  matter  which  admitted  no 
questioning :  and  the  very  foundations  of  this  supremacy  had  been 
assailed  by  men,  who,  revolting  without  cause,  had  dared  to  bring 
Spartan  war-ships  into  Athenian  waters.  According  to  Thiicydides, 
it  was  Elleon  who  determined  the  issue  of  the  debate ;  *  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  a  vast  majority  came  to  the  debate  vehemently 
eager  to  take  the  vengeance  to  which  Kleon  gave  the  name  of 
justice.  But  the  massacre  which  he  and  they  desired  was  on  so 
vast  a  scale  that  the  feeling  of  burning  anger  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  amazement  £t  the  ocean  of  blood  which  was  to  he 
shed  in  order  to  appease  it„  Not  a  few  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  slaughter  felt,  as  they  went. home,  or  in  the  quiet  of  their 
houses,  that  they  were  making  themselves  responsible  for  a  gigantic 
and  savage  iniquity.  The  manifest  symptoms  of  this  change  of 
feeling  revived  the  courage  of  the  Mytilenaian  envoys,  and  rendered 
it  possible  to  bring  about  a  reconsideration  of  the  question.    What- 

'^  The  phrase  ivtviic^Kti  mar*  aro-  on  the  winning  ride.  Thac.  iii.  8^« 
KTciiwt  could  hardly  be  said  of  a  man  6.  Kleon  prctMibly  suggested  the 
merely  because  he  had  been  a  speaker     plan  of  massacre. 
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ever  risk  might  he  inyolyed  in  summoniog  the  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  repealii]g  a  Psephisma  passed  only  a  few  hours  ago,  the 
Prjtaneis  felt  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justified  the 
irregularity,  and  they  took  the  step  without  hesitation.^  It  was 
early  morning  when  Kleon  found  himself  once  more  face  to  face 
with  the  men  who,  the  day  before,  had  tried  in  vain  to  resist  the 
influence  of  his  furious  oratory.  Without  pausing  to  reflect  on  the 
risk  which  he  might  himself  incur  as  the  author  of  a  measure  which 
must  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  whole  Hellenic  world,  he  stood 
up  again  to  administer  a  stem  rebuke  to  the  Demos  and  to  urge 
with  savage  persistency  the  paramount  duty  of  giving  full  play  to 
the  instinct  of  resentment.  This  course  he  held  to  be  that  of  stiict 
justice,  and  as  he  demanded  no  more  than  justice,  so  neither  would 
he  take  less.  The  Lesbians  had  gained  no  experience  from  the 
punishment  of  Thasos  or  Samoe ;  they  had  not  been  deterred  by 
the  certainty  of  losing  special  privileges  and  sacrificing  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  island.  But  Kleon,  if  the  report  of  Thucy- 
dides  may  be  trusted,  uttered  a  direct  falsehood  when  he  asserted 
that  the  oligarchs  and  the  Demos  had  been  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  and  therefore  deserved  the  same  punishment.  The  plea  was 
palpably  untrue.  The  Demos  was  armed  only  when  the  oligarchs 
felt  that  thus  only  could  they  escape  imminent  ruin ;  and  no  sooner 
had  they  grasped  their  weapons,  than  they  used  the  power,  thus 
gained,  in  the  interests  of  Athens.  To  this  vehement  outburst 
Diodotos,  who  had  strenuously  resisted  the  proposal  carried  on  the 
preceding  day,  replied  in  a  speech  which,  if  we  may  accept  the 
report  of  Thucydides  as  substantially  correct,  is  among  the  most 
remarkable  ever  uttered  at  Athens.  It  is  the  speech  of  a  man 
comparatively  humane,  who  yet  feels  that  undue  stress  laid  on  the 
duty  of  mercy  might  defeat  his  purpose.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
enjoin  as  a  duty  that  which  was  demanded  imperatively  on  the 
score  of  mere  policy  and  expediency.  There  was  no  need  to  gloss 
over  the  iniquities  of  the  Lesbians,  far  less  to  attempt  any  formal 
apology  for  them,  when  the  question  turned  not  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  rebels  but  on  the  wisdom  of  slaughtei-ing  them  in  a  mass. 
Nay,  he  would  take  Kleon  on  his  own  ground,  and  he  would  meet 
by  a  direct  contradiction  the  plea  that  Athenian  interests  would 
be  advanced  by  ruthless  massacre.  It  was  absurd  to  found  expec- 
tations of  future  gain  on  the  mere  severity  of  punishment  Human 
action  was  determined  not  by  pains  and  penalties  which  might 
possibly  never  be  inflicted,  but  by  desires  or  passions  which  bear 
down  all  constraints  of  prudence,  law,  or  fear.    The  black  codes 

1  A  case  somewhat  similar  oo  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  which  had 
curred  when  Nikias  proposed  to  con-  already  been  determined  on  by  the 
aider  as  an  open  queetion  the  scheme     people. 
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which  punished  all  offences  with  death  had  not'  been  spedally 
BUccessM  in  lessening  the  number  or  the  atrocity  of  ounces.  Bat 
if  the  results  of  merciless  revenge  were  uncertain  in  one  direction, 
they  were  clear  enough  in  another.  Far  from  being  tempted,  as 
they  were  now,  to  surrender  betimes  in  the  hope  of  moderate 
treatment,  the  knowledge  that  no  heed  would  be  taken  of  shades 
of  guilt  would  goad  revolted  allies  to  desperate  resistance.  Nay, 
even  this  would  not  be  the  whole  mischief  wrought  by  this  ill- 
judged  vindictiveness.  In  all  the  states  of  her  alliance  Athens 
now  had  beyond  all  doubt  a  body  of  stanch  friends :  and  even  in 
Lesbos  these  friends  had  only  been  overborne  by  the  selfish  violence 
of  the  oligarchic  faction.  By  following  the  advice  of  Kleon  they 
would  deal  the  deathblow  to  this  friendship,  and  would  encounter 
everywhere  an  ominous  monotony  of  hatred  and  disgust. 

When  at  length  the  c[uestion  was  put  to  the  vote,  the  amend- 
ment of  Diodotos  that  the  prisoners  then  at  Athens  should  be  put 
upon  their  trial  and  that  the  lives  of  the  Mytilemdans 
^rationof         in  Lesbos  should  be  spared  was  carried  by  a  very 
^^^^<^  small  majority.    But  although  the  decree  of  the  pre- 

ceding day  was  thus  rescinded,  there  was  little  chance  that  the 
more  merciful  decision  would  taJce  effect.  The  trireme  carrying 
the  death-warrant  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men  had  had  the  start 
of  nearly  twenty-four  hours :  but  the  errand  on  which  they  were 
dispatched  was  not  so  cheerful  as  to  call  for  any  special  tension  of 
muscle,  and  the  second  trireme  was  sent  forth  with  far  greater 
inducements  for  the  most  strenuous  exertion.  The  Lesbian  enToys 
stocked  the  ship  with  an  ample  supply  of  wine  and  barley  meal, 
and  they  promised  the  crew  rich  rewards  if  they  reached  the  island 
in  time.  Possibly  the  desire  of  saving  Athens  from  a  great  crime 
and  a  great  disgrace  may  have  influenced  them  even  more  powei^ 
fully,  and  the  men  pushed  onwards  with  a  zeal  which  happily  was 
not  damped  by  adverse  weather.  Taking  their  meals  as  they  sat 
on  their  benches,  and  working  in  relays  of  men  relieved  at  very 
short  intervals,  they  reached  Lesbos,  not  indeed  before  the  first 
trireme,  but  before  Paches  had  begun  the  execution  of  the  decree 
which  he  had  already  published.  Here  ended  the  repentance  and 
the  mercy  of  the  Athenians.  The  thousand  Mytilenaian  prisoners 
sent  by  Paches  to  Athens  were  put  to  death.  The  walls  of  Mytilene 
were  pulled  down,  and  its  fleet  forfeited ;  and  a  definite  annual 
tribute  was  imposed  upon  the  city.  The  Mytilenaian  possessions  on 
the  mainland  were  seized  at  the  same  time,  and  henceforth  formed 
part  of  the  empire  of  Athens.  Throughout  all  these  operations 
Paches  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  general  of  more  than  common 
power,  if  not  gifted  with  the  genius  of  Phormion ;  but  either  he 
did  not  care  to  keep  his  passions  in  check  or  he'  thought  that  his 
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official  position  would  insure  him  impunity  in  indulging  them. 
He  was  altogether  mistaken.  The  courts  of  Athens  were  open, 
not  in  name  only  but  really,  to  the  citizens  of  allied  states  whether 
subject  or  free :  and  Paches,  charged  before  an  Athenian  Dikastery 
with  a  monstrous  crime,  slew  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  judges. 
The  subjugation  of  Lesbos  preceded  only  by  a  few  days  or 
weeks  the  destruction  of  Plataiai.  A  year  and  a  half  had  passed 
away  from  the  first  appearance  of  Archidamos  before  m^  ^  x 
the  devoted  town,  when  the  Plataians  resotved  to  tionofPia- 
force  their  way  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  ^^' 
From  Athens  there  was  clearly  no  hope  of  help,  and  their  store  of 
food  was  rapidly  failing  them.  But  as  the  time  for  carrying  out 
the  plan  drew  nigh,  not  much  more  than  half  the  number  could 
miister  courage  to  go  on  with  the  scheme.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  still  persevered,  and  the  event  showed  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice.  After  a  long  and  careful  preparation,  they  chose  a  night 
of  furious  storm  for  the  great  attempt.  They  had  mounted  and 
descended  the  waU,  when  seven  more  turned  back  and  spread  the 
tidings  that  all  the  rest  had  been  slain.  One  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  outer  moat:  the  remainder  found  a  welcome  in  Athena 
which  had  done  nothing  to  help  them  against  the  blockading  force. 
At  davbreak  the  Plataians  within  the  citv  sent  a  herald  to  ask  for 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  then  learnt  that  the  boldness  of  their 
c<nnradee  had  been  crowned  with  success.  For  some  months  longer 
they  held  out  against  an  enemy  more  terrible  than  man ;  but  as 
the  summer  wore  on,  the  Spartan  leader  foimd  that  his  assaults 
were  met  with  steadily  diminishing  force.  Famine  was  fast  doing 
its  work  ;  but  there  was  a  special  reason  for  arresting  it  before  its 
close.  If  the  Plataians  could  be  induced  to  make  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  their  city,  there  would  be  no  need,  in  the  event  of 
either  tnice  or  peace,  to  give  up  the  place  along  with  others  which 
had  been  forcibly  occupied.  The  proposal  therefore  made  to  them 
wns  that  they  should  submit  themselves  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Lakedaimonians  who  would  give  them  a  pledge  that  the  guilty 
only  should  be  punished.  The  Plataians  were  in  no  condition  to 
refuse  these  terms ;  but  they  could  at  once  foresee  the  issue  when 
on  the  arrival  of  the  five  special  commissioners  dispatched  from 
Sparta  they  were  put  upon  their  trial,  or  rather  were  called  upon 
to  answer  the  single  question  whether  during  the  present  war  they 
had  done  any  good  to  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  The  very 
form  of  the  question  showed  that  no  reference  would  be  suffered 
to  their  previous  history;  but  only  by  such  reference  was  it 
possible  to  exhibit  in*  its  true  light  the  injustice  of  their  present 
treatment.  In  fiekct,  unless  the  Spartans  were  prepared  to  throw 
over  their  alliance  with  Thebes,  the  case  of  the  Plataians  was 
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hopeless.    The  Plataians  might  insist  that  their  alliance  with 
Athens  was  the  direct  result  of  Spartan  advice,  that  from  that 
time  down  to  the  treacherous  inroad  of  the  Thehans  into  their  city 
they  had  never  failed  to  do  Sparta  such  good  service  as  had  been 
in  tiieir  power,  and  that  their  sacrifices  during  the  struggle  with 
Persia  had  been  followed  by  zealous  aid  given  to  the  Spartans 
during  the  long  Helot  war.    They  might  dwell  on  the  iniquity  of 
the  Thebans  in  assailing  their  city  in  time  not  only  of  truce  but  of 
festival.    They  might  invoke  the  deep  religious  instinct  which  still 
regarded  the  unbroken  worship  of  ancestors  as  of  primary  im- 
portance ;  they  might  argup  that  the  maintenance  of  this  worship 
had  by  the  common  oath  of  all  the  non-Medizing  Hellenes  been 
committed  as  a  sacred  trust  to  the  Plataians,  and  that,  if  these 
were  destroyed,  the  Spartans  would  be  depriving  their  own  fore- 
fathers of  die  careful  reverence  which  Thebans  as  the  vehement 
allies  of  the  Persian  king  could  not  even  dare  to  ofier.    They  might 
remind  them,  further,  that  they  had  submitted  themselves  to  the 
Spartans  and  to  the  Spartans  alone,  and  that  if  they  had  suspected 
the  least  collusion  with  the  Thebans,  they  would  rather  have  all 
died  by  famine  than  open  the  gates  of  their  city.  They  might  insist 
that  the  Spartans,  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  them  justice  and 
to  set  them  free,  should  allow  them  to  go  back  within  the  walls  of 
their  town,  and  there  take  their  chance  whether  of  death  by  famine 
or  of  succour  from  their  allies.    AJl  this  they  might  urge ;  but 
to  each  and  all  of  these  pleas  the  Plataians  well  knew  that  the 
Thebans  had  their  answer  ready.    The  very  question   to  which 
Kleomenes  replied  by  bidding  them  seek  the  alliance  of  Athens 
was  in  itself  a  crime.    It  was  their  duty  to  abide  in  the  confederacy 
of  their  countrymen,  and  they  had  chosen  from  the  first  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  bitter  and  schismatical  opposition.    The  surprise  of 
a  city  with  which  the  Thebans  were  not  at  war  might  be  wrong: 
the  case  was  wholly  altered  when  they  came  at  the  wish  of  the 
first  men  in  the  town  who  desired  only  to  bring  back  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  their  ancient  allegiance.  The  Plataians  had  been  invited 
by  the  Thebans  to  join  the  Boiotian  confederacy  of  their  own  free 
will.  No  wrong  had  been  done  and  the  invitation  was  accepted ;  but 
the  compact  was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  broken,  and  in  breach 
of  a  solenm  promise  all  the  men  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands 
were  slain.    The  retort  brings  us  back  to  the  monster  evil  of  this 
horrible  war, — the  exasperated  and  vindictive  spirit  which  forgot 
prudence,  reason,  and  sound    policy  in  the  blind  longing  for 
isvenge.    It  matters  not  whether  we  take  the  version  of  the 
Thebans  or  that  of  the  Plataians.    These  by  their  own  mouth 
stand  on  this  point  self-condemned.    By  their  own  admission  they 
had  promised  that  the  fate  of  their  prisoners  should  depend  on  the 
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xesult  of  future  negotdation,  and  the  men  were  killed  befoie  a  word 
more  could  be  said  on  either  ride.    If  one  crime  was  to  serve  as 
the  justification  of  another,  the  Thehans  had  full  warrant  for  de- 
manding the  death  of  the  Plataians.    But  there  was  no  need  to 
ui^  a  request  with  which  the  Spartans  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  comply.    The  prisoners  were  again  asked,  one  by  one, 
the  same  question  to  which  their  speech  had  evaded  a  direct 
answer ;  and  as  each  man  replied  in  the  negative,  he  v^as  led  away 
and  killed.    So  were  slain  two  hundred  Plataians  and  twenty-five 
Athenians  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  town ;  and  so  fell  the 
city  of  Plataiai  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  its  alliance  with  Athens, 
xo  rise  again  once  more  and  to  be  once  more  destroyed.    For  a 
year  the  town  vras  given  over  by  the  Thebans  to  some  Megarian 
exiles  and  to  such  Plataians  as  had  preferred  Boiotian  oligarchy  to 
alliance  with  the  Demos  of  Athens.    But  even  thus  the  Thebans 
conld  not  rest  satisfied.    The  Plataian  territoiy  was  declared  to  be 
public  land,  and  vras  let  out  for  ten  years  to  Boiotian  graziers. 
The  play  was  played  out,  as  the  Thebans  would  have  it.    The 
phrase  is  strictly  justified,  for  the  existence  or  the  fall  of  Plataiai 
could  have  no  serious  issue  or  meaning  in  reference  to  the  war. 
Thebes  would  scarcely  be  a  gainer  by  recovering  the  little  town 
to  the  Boiotian  confederacy:  Athens  would  be  in  no  way  the 
weaker  for  losing  her  ancient  and  devoted  ally.    From  first  to  last 
the  Plataians  were  sacrificed  to  the  vindictive  meddlesomeness  of 
the  Thebans ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  measure  they 
helped  to  sacrifice  themselves.    If  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  night 
of  the  surprise  had  been  sent,  as  Perikles  would  have  had  them 
sent,  to  Athens,  the  possession  of  these  hostages  would  have  had  a 
sobering  efiect  upon  the  Thebans  and  would  have  extorted  a  very 
different  verdict  from  the  five  commissioneTS  of  Sparta. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  KELOPOIHTESIAN  WAR  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  Uf  KORKTRA  TO 
THE   CAPTURE  OP  BPHAKTERIA  BY  DEMOSTHENES  AND  XLEON. 

The  defensive  alliance  of  Korkyra  with  Athens  had  been  followed, 
it  would  seem,  by  something  like  peaceful  and  orderly  government 
in  that  unhappy  island;  and  things  remained  com-    state  of  par- 
pamtively  qtdet  until  the  Corinthians  sent  back  the    ^^  ^^' 
prisoners  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  battles  ofi*  the       4^  b.c. 
island.^     Nominally  they  yfete  set  free  under  a  promise  to  pay 

t  See  p  265. 
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800  talents  as  their  ranaom.  Beally  their  freedom  ws&  to  he 
eaxned  not  by  money  hut  by  seTering  the  island  from  all  connexion 
'with  Athena,  in  other  words  by  transferring  power  from  the 
demoe  to  an  oligarchy. 

These  men,  in  fulfilment  of  their  compact,  set  to  work  to 
kindle  &  flame  which  was  to  consume  not  their  enemies  only  bat 
Intiignes  of  themselTes.  The  time  which  followed  was  marked  by 
the  priM-  a  smes  of  frightful  crimes,  by  pitiless  masaacreB)  and 
bvttaa Go.  ftn  iron  inhumanity,  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  the 
i^thiaiu.  fijBt  French  revolution.  In  Korkyra,  as  in  France, 
the  end  was  a  thorough  confusion  of  all  political  and  social 
morality  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  standard  of  rig^t  and 
wrong.  ^  The  animosity  of  the  contending  ordeis  was  embittered 
by  resentment  for  terrible  injuries,  and  aU  generous  impulses  were 
r^ressed  by  a  blind  and  furious  desire  for  revenge.  The  secret 
destruction  of  enemies  became  the  great  end  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
they  who  were  foremost  in  the  race  of  iniquity  won  a  reputation 
for  pre-eminent  wisdom.  In  this  horrible  rivalry  the  intareets  of 
faction  supplied  the  one  motive  for  every  measure ;  and  the  ties  of 
Idndred  and  friendship  went  for  notching.  In  short,  men  on  all 
sides  acted  solely  from  an  all-absorbing  flelfishness,'  and  earth  for 
the  time  became  a  hell.  '    .  .' 

The  first  step  of  the  EJorkyzaians  sent  back  from.  Oorinth  was  a 
personal  canvassing  of  the  citizens  generally  for  the  purpoee  of 
opetLwatitr  breaking  off  the  alliance  with  Athens.  It  was  so  far 
octb«po^.  successful  that  on  the  arrival  of  envoys  from  Athens 
taiMUtcntijo  t^  Corinth  a  decree  was  passed  confirming  the 
lacdoDs.  Athenian  alliance  but  re-eetabliBhing  the  ancient 
friendsl4p  with  the  PeloponnesiaiiB, — an  arrangement  whicb 
defeated  itself.  Their  next  act  was  the  accusation  of  Peithias,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  demos,  on  the  general  charge  of 
betraying  Korkyra  to  the  Athenians.  The  trial  (how  carried  on, 
we  know  not)  ended  in  his  acquittal :  and  Peithias  in  his  turn, 
pddng  out  five  men  of  the  wealthiest  families,  charged  them  with 
cutting  stakes  for  vine  props  from  the  Temenos  of  Zeus  and 
Alkinods.  The  men  were  condenmed  to  pay  the  fine  of  a  stater, 
or  four  drachmas,  for  each  stake  cut  The  vastness  of  the  amount 
drove  them  to  take  sanctuary  and  to  pray  for  permission  to  pay  bj 
instalments.  But  the  demon  of  vindictiveness  was  busy  at  work ; 
and  Peithias  prevailed  on  the  people  to  let  the  law  take  its  course. 
He  was  about  to  propose  the  renewal  of  an*  offensive  alliance  with 
Athens,  when  the  oUgatchio  faction  resolved  to  take  the  siatltf 

^  y^p  *im0vUw  iiimaip  rmv  &rofi«n*r  >  rdb^ntr  t  avrwr  oZrior  mpxk  4  '^ 
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into  thdir   own  hands.      Breaking  saddenly   into    the    council 
chamber,  they  slew  with  their  daggers  Feithiafi  and  sixty  of  his 
feUow-senatorSy  and  then  carried  a  decree  that  neither  Spartans 
nor  Athenians  should  be  received  except  with  a  single  ship. 
Envoys  wer&  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Athens  to  announce  this 
resolution  and  to  warn  the  Korkyraians  who  had  sought  a  refuge 
there  against  making  any  attempts  to  disturb  the  order  of  things 
thus  established.    These  envoys  had  already  succeeded  in  gaining 
some  of  the  exiles  over  to  their  side,^  when  they  were  seized  by 
the  Athenians  and  placed  with  their  converts  on  the  island  of 
Aigina.^    Meanwhiloi  at  Eorkyra  the  arrival  of  ambassadora  £rom 
Sparta  and  Corinth  encouraged  the  oligarchs  to  firesh  acts  of 
violence.    The  disecnnfitad  demos  fled  to  the  Akropolis  and  occu- 
pied the  Hyllaic  or  southern  harbour,  while  their  enemies  held  the 
Agora  and  the  harbour  facing  the  coast  of  Epeiros.    Both  alike 
now  made  efforts  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  slaves  by  the  promise 
of  fi»edom.    The  slaves  for  the  most  part  joined  the  people :  the 
oligarchs  were  strengthened  by  800  mercenaries  from  the  mainland. 
A  battle  which  took  place  two  days  later  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  oligarchs,  who,  caring  not  at  all  whether  they  destroyed  their 
own  houses  in  that  quarter,  set  fire  to  the  Agora.    Had  the 
flames  been  earned  by  the  wind,  the  whole  town  must  have  been 
burnt.    At  this  moment,  when   the  demos  was  most  fiercely 
excited,  the  Athenian  fleet  of  twelve  triremes  under  Nikostratos 
reached  Eori&yra.     The  wish  of  the  Athenian  admiral  vras  to 
effisct  an  ofiensive  alliance  between  Athens  and  Korkyra,  and, 
having  done  this,  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.    This  task  he 
thought  that  he  had  accomplished  when  he  had  peisuaded  the 
KorkyraiaxB  to  content  themselves  with,  bringing  to  trial  ten  of  the 
moBt  conspumous  and  intemperate  of  the  digarchic  party ;  and  he 
was  about  to  return  to  Naupaktos  when  the  demos  begged  him  to 
leave  ^ve  of  his  ships  and  to  take  in  their  stead  five  triremes  which 
they  would  themselves  man.     The  consent  of  Nikostratos  was 
followed,  as  we  might  expect,  by  an  attempt  to  man  these  ships 
withciewB  taken  fix)m  the  aristocratic  feiction.    But  the  going 
into  Teasels  under  the  command  of  an  Athenian  general  was  much 
Kke  goiBg  to  Athens,  and  the  going  to  Athens  was  death.    The 
fear  of  befaa^  thns  carried  away  drove  them  to  take  sanctuary  in 
the  tempfe  of  Ihe  DiodroroL    Nikostratos  tried  in  vainto  disabuse 
them- of  tlieir  temon;  but  the  people  were  now  in  a  state  of 
feveridi  izTitetiony  and  eonstming  their  reluctance  to  serve  pn 
shipbocNl'iifl  evidence 'of  some  hidden  plot^  they  deprived  their 
enemiea  of  their  armS;  and  made  fresh  attempts  to  destroy  them 

1  O0mf9  httunM.    Thuc.  iii.  72, 1.  *  See  p.  251. 
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which  were  agaia  haffled  by  Nikostratos.    Four  hundred  oligarchs 
took    refuge  at  the  Heraion;   and  the    demos,    now  seriooBlT 
alarmed,  carried  them  oyer  to  the  opposite  islet,  and  sent  to  them 
thither  their  daily  supplies  of  food.    While  things  were  in  this 
state,  a  new  turn  was  given  to  af&irs  hy  the  arrival  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  of  63  triremes  off  Sybota.    The  tumult  in  Korkyra 
was  terrible  when  in  the  early  morning  AUddas,  with  whom 
Brasidas  was  joined  as  a  counsellor,  was  seen  bearing  down  upon 
the  island.    In  wild  confusion  the  Korkyraians  set  to  work  to  man 
60  triremes,  which  they  sent  out  one  by  one,  as  they  were  filled, 
instead  of  allowing  Nikostratos  to  follow  his  plan  of  keeping 
Alkidas  in  check  until  the    Korkyraians    could    advance  in  a 
compact  body.    There  was,  in  short,  no  authority  and  no  law. 
Two  Korkyraian  ships  at  once  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  ^e 
scattered  groups  of  tiie  remainder  seemed  to  the  Spartans  so  con- 
temptible that  twenty  ships  only  were  kept  back  to  oppose  them, 
while  the  remaining  thirty-three  prepared  to  encounter  the  twelve 
Athenian  triremes.    But  Nikostratos  was  a  general  scarcely  less 
formidable  than  Phormion.    By  a  successful  charge  of  one  of  his 
triremes  he  sunk  one  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  and  then,  while 
the  Korkyraians  were  fighting  ratiier  among  themselves  than  with 
their  enemies,  he  so  pressed  upon  the  Spartans  by  sweeping 
rapidly  round  them,  that  the  twenty  ships  reserved  to  deal  with 
the  islanders  were  drawn  off  to  the  aid  of  Alkidas.    In  fiu»  of 
this  overpowering  force  Nikostratos  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  he 
did  so  with  perfect  calmness  and  vnth  a  leisurely  movement  which 
might  give  the  Korkyraians  ample  time  to  get  back  to  their  own 
harbour.    By  sailing  straight  to  Korkyra  AlkidaB  might  now  have 
carried  everything  before  him ;  but  to  the  disgust  of  Brssidas  he 
contented  himself  with  going  to  Sybota.    StUl  fearing  another 
attack  ihe  Korkyraian  demos  made  overtures  to  the  four  hundred 
oligarchs  whom  they  had  brought  back  to  Heraion,  as  well  as  to 
others,  and  prevailed  on  some  of  them  to  aid  in  manning  thirty 
triremes  which  were  hastily  made  ready. 

The  Peloponnesian  fieet  departed  about  midday,  in  all  likeli- 
hood because  they  knew  that  large  reinforcements  might  soon  ho 
Kassacresat  expected  fof  Nikostratos.  Night  was  dosing  when 
Korkyra.  fire-siguals  warned  Alkidas  that  Eurymedon  with  CO 
Athenian  triremes  vinas  sailing  up  from  Leokas.  Escaping  under 
cover  of  darkness,  the  Peloponnesians  dragged  their  sliips  across 
the  Leukadian  isthmus,^  and  so  ayx)]ded  an  encounter.  At 
Korkyra  the  approach  of  Eurymedon  gave  a  vent  to  the  pent^p 
fury  of  the  demos,  who  now  felt  that  they  might  requite  their 

1  See  p.  61. 
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assailants  tenfold.    They  sent  their  ships  round  to  the  IljUaic 
harbour,  as  being  the  quarter  where  the  demos  was  strongest ;  but 
before  the  vessels  coukL  reach  the  haven,  the  work  of  bloodshed 
had  begun.    Those  of  the  oligarchic  party  who  had  been  induced 
to  serve  on  shipboard  were  taken  out  and  slain.    The  suppliants  at 
the  Heraion  were  invited  to  come  forth  and  take  their  trial.    Fifty 
obeyed,  and  were  slaughtered  within  sight  of  their  comrades. 
These  chose  rather  to  kill  themselves  than  to  be  butchered  by 
others :  and  the  silence  of  death  soon  reigned  in  the  Temenos  of 
Here.     For  seven  days  the  massacre  went  on,  and  Eurymedon 
lifted  not  a  finger  to  check  or  repress  it.      On  his  departure  five 
hundred  only  of  the  oligarchic  faction  remained  aUve.    These 
seized  the  Korkyraian  forts  on  the  mainland,  and  by  frequent  raids 
&om  these  strongholds  did  so  much  mischief  to  the  island,  that 
the  demos  soon  found  itself  pinched  by  famine.    But  their  efforts 
to  obtain  aid  from  Sparta  and  Corinth  were  fruitless ;  and  with  a 
desperate  resolution  they  landed  on  the  island,  burnt  their  ships  to 
make  retreat  impossible,  fortified  themselves  on  the  heights  of 
Ist^e  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  made  the  surrounding  country 
a  desert.^    They  had  maintained  this  post  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  an  Athenian  fleet  on  its  way  from  Pylos  to  Sicily  under  * 
Eurymedon  and  Sophokles,  son  of  Sostratides,^  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  demos,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  storm  the  fort  and  to  bring 
to  terms  the  garrison  which  had  fallen  back  on  a  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous peak.'    By  the  covenant  then  made  the  oligarchic  Korky- 
raians  agreed  to  submit  themselves  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Athenians,  and  to  give  up  their  allies  to  the  will  and  pleasm*e  of 
the  conquerors.    Stripped  of  their  weapons,  they  were  taken  to  the 
islet  of  Ptychia,  to  be  thence  conveyed  to  Athens ;  but  it  was 
spedally  agreed  that  the  attempt  of  any  one  man  to  escape  would 
nullify  the  whole  treaty  and  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies.    The  demos  or  their  chiefs  were  resolved  that  the  treaty 
should  be  nullified.    Emissaries  were  accordingly  sent  by  these 
men  to  the  prisoners,  to  cheat  them  into  breaking  the  letter  of  the 
bond.    They  told  them  that  the  risk  involved  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  was  at  least  to  be  preferred  to  the  certainty  of  betrayal  by 
the  Athenians  into  the  hands  of  merciless  enemies,  and  they 
offered  to  provide  boats  to  carry  them  to  the  mainland.    The 
dismal  ceremony  went  on.    The  boat  was  sent ;  the  men  got  into 
it,  and  were  taken ;  and  the  treaty  was  broken.    The  demos  had 
gained  their  point,  and  to  their  lasting   shame  the  Athenian 
generals  had  gained  theirs  also.    These  men  were  under  orders  to 
go  on  to  Sicily,  and  to  Eurymedon  at  least  maaeacre  was  as 

t  Thuc.  ill.  85.  3  lb.  ill.  115.  >  lb.  iv.  45. 
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nothing  in  comparison  with  the  annoyance  of  sending  home  a  hodr 
of  prisoners  in  the  charge  of  a  deputy  who  would  carry  off  all  the 
hononrs  of  the  victory. '  The  lie  which  was  to  cheat  the  prisoners 
to  their  ruin  was  thus  deliberately  concocted  between  the  Athe- 
nian generals  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Korkyraian  demos,  who  now 
shut  up  their  Tictims  in  a  large  building,  from  which  they  were 
taken,  twenty  at  a  time,  and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  the 
swords  and  spears  of  their  personal  enemies.  Sixty  had  thus  met 
their  doom,  when  they  who  remained  within  the  building  found  out 
what  was  going  on  and  refused  to  leave  it.  The  Korkyraians  took 
off  the  roof  of  the  building  and  began  to  shoot  their  prisoners 
down  with  tiles  and  arrows.  The  horrors  which  had  already  been 
witnessed  at  the  Heraion  were  now  seen  here  on  a  larger  scale. 
All  night  long  the  work  of  murder  and  suicide  went  on,  and  in  the 
morning  the  dead  bodies  were  laid  mat-wise  on  waggons  and 
carted  away  from  the  city.  The  oligarchic  faction  was  destroyed ; 
and,  like  fire  dying  out  for  lack  of  fuel,  the  awful  feuds  which  had 
drenched  Korkyra  in  blood  ceased,  necessarily,  to  rend  the  island 
asunder.  The  narrative  brings  before  us  the  picture  of  an  un- 
speakably vindictive  and  savage  people ;  nor  is  there  any  use  in 
attempting  to  discriminate  shades  of  guilt  in  criminals  whose 
iniquities  are  all  of  so  deep  a  dye.  But  one  fact  stands  out, 
nevertheless,  with  singular  clearness.  The  island  was  in  orderly 
condition,  when  the  oligarchic  prisoners  from  Corinth  came  heck 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  stirring  up  trouble  within  it.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  in  both  parties  the  sense  of  patriotic  union  was 
dead ;  that  the  demos  was  at  the  least  an  apt  disciple  in  that 
school  of  iniquity  in  which  the  oligarchic  factions  in  Hellas 
generally  had  distanced  all  competitors ;  and  lastly  that  the  crimes 
of  these  oligarchic  factions  were  the  crimes  of  men  who  called 
themselves  pre-eniinently  gentlemen,  nobly  bom,  nobly  bred, 
generous  and  refined,  yet  not  less  superstitious  and  altogether  more 
hard-hearted,  selfish,  and  cruel  than  the  men  of  less  splendid 
ancestry  on  whom  they  looked  down  with  infinite  contempt. 

The  summer  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  wtir  brought  to  the  Athe- 
nians some  success  by  the  capture  of  Minoa,  an  islet  used  by  the 
Capture  of  Megarians  as  a  post  to  defend  their  neighbouring 
Minoa  by  harbour  of  Nisaia.  The  general  in  command  of  the 
Summer  of  Successful  force  was  Nikias  the  son  of  Nikeratos,  a  man 
427  B.C.  ^ho  ig  gfti,j  to  have  filled  the  office  of  Strategos  even 

AS  a  colleague  of  Perikles,  but  who  is  at  this  time  first  brought 
before  our  notice  by  Thucydides.  *  From  this  moment  he  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  on  the  stage  of  Athenian 
politics,  until  his  career  closed  under  conditions  thoroughly  ab- 
horrent to  a  nature  singularly  unenterprising  and  cautious.    De- 
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ficient  in  militaiy  genius^  posaeased  of  not  much  power  as  aia 
orator,  caring  more  for  the  policy,  of  his  party  than  for  the  wider 
interests  of  his  country,  this  strictly  conservatiye  and  oligarchic 
statesman  gained  and  kept  an  ascendancy  at  Athens  which  might 
almost  be  put  into  comparison  with  that  of  Perikles.    With  both 
it  rested  in  some  part  on  the  same  foundation.    In  all  that  related 
to  money  Nikias,  like  Perikles,  was  incoiruptible  \  and  this  fact 
alone,  joined  with  careful  decency  of  life,  secured  for  him  an 
influence  with  the  people  which  from  every  other  point  of  view 
was  utterly  undeserved.    Endowed  with  ample  wealth,  he  made 
use  of  his  riches  not  for  indulgence  in  luxury  and  pleasure  but 
chiefly  for  the  magniflcent  dischaige  of  the  Liturgies  imposed  on 
the  wealthiest  citizens.     Generous  in  the  gifts  which  were  to 
increase  his  popularity,  he  was  careful  in  husbanding  and  extend- 
ing the  resources  which  enabled  him  to  make  them.    He  was  a 
speculator  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laureion,  and  he  gained  a  large 
revenue  by  letting  out  slaves  to  work  in  these  mines.    In  no  way 
tainted  with  the  philosophical  tastes  of  PeriMes,  Nikias  spent  his 
leisure  time  in  listening  to  the  discourses  of  prophets  whom  he 
kept  in  his  pay,  while  both  his  temper  and  the  need  of  attending 
to  his  property  made  him  either  imambitious  of  public  offices  or 
even  averse  to  filling  them.    Here  again  a  caiefulness  which  took 
the  form  of  modesty  increased  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  place 
him  in  positions  which  he  vrished  rather  to  avoid,  and  to  comply 
even  with  unreasonable  demands  which  he  made  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  them. 

The  summer  in  which  Nikias  captured  Minoa  viras  marked  by 
the  first  interference  of  the  Athenians  in  the  affitirs  of  Sicily.    The 
autumn  was  darkened  by  the  reappearance  of  the    Seoondont- 
plague  which  after  a  lull  of  some  time  buret  out  with    Jj^Jueat'*^* 
extreme  violence  for  a  twelvemonth.    But  the  earth-    Athfizu. 
quakes  which  took  place  in  rapid  succession  in  Attica  and  £uboia 
and  especially  in  the  Boiotian  Orchomenos  during  the  following 
winter  and  spring  were  so  far  a  benefit  to  the  Athe-      ^^  ^  ^ 
nians  that  they  prevented  the  invading  army  of  the    sixth  year 
Peloponnesians  from  advancing  any  further  than  the    ^'  ^^  ^"'* 
isthmus.    An  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians 
to  bring  the  island  of  Melos  into  the  Athenian  confederacy  was 
followed  by  an  enterprise  not  much  more  successful,  at  first,  on  the 
side  of  the  Spartans. 

The  Trachinians  of  the  Malian  gulf,  annoyed  by  the  moun- 
taineers of  Oita,  had  thought  at  first  of  asking  help    Ponadatfon 
from  the  Athenians.    But  the  fall  of  Plataiai  or  the    ^^^! 
recollection  that  the  power  of  Athens  was  practically    tans. 
confined  to  the  sea  led  them  to  apply  to  Sparta ;  and  the  Spartans 
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saw  iu  this  petition  an  opportunity  for  inflicting  permanent  and 
serious  mischief  on  Athens.  Thus  sprung  into  existence  the  town 
of  Herakleia,  from  which  friends  and  foes  expected  great  things, 
and  which  hereafter  was  to  attain  some  importance.  But  for  Uie 
present  a  blight  fell  on  the  new  settlement ;  and  the  Athenians 
found  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  a  colony  which  bad 
started  with  high  hopes,  as  under  the  special  protection  of  Herakles. 
Tidings  of  a  more  iJarming  kind  reached  them  from  a  quarter 
to  which  they  had  looked  without  forebodings  of  eviL  The  Mes- 
Defeat  of  senians  of  Naupaktos  had  impressed  on  Demosthenes 
^^esin  Ai-  ^®  necessity  of  assailing  in  their  fieutnesses  the  savage 
toiia.  clans  of  the  Aitolian  caterans,  who,  as  living  in  scattered 

hamlets,  could  be  attacked  in  succession  and  subdued  long  before 
they  could  combine  their  forces.  So  little  did  Demosthenes 
dread  a  conflict  with  these  mountaineers,  that  he  looked  forward  not 
only  to  an  easy  conquest,  but  to  making  use  of  them  in  further  con- 
quests. Second  in  ability  as  a  naval  commander  only  to  Phormion, 
Demosthenes  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  into  schemes 
which  Perikles  assuredly  would  never  have  sanctioned.  The 
caution  which  led  the  great  statesman  to  oppose  the  expedition  of 
Tolmides  to  Tanagra  ^  would  have  resisted  still  more  strenuously 
the  daring  but  impracticable  plan  of  restoring  the  supremacy  of 
Athens  in  Boiotia  by  an  attempt  made  not  from  Attica  but  from 
the  passes  of  the  Aitolian  mountains.  Yet  such  was  the  plan  of 
Demosthenes.  But  his  eyes  must  in  some  measure  have  been 
opened  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  when  on  reaching  Sollion  the 
Akamanians  flatly  refused  his  request  for  their  help.  Still,  un- 
deterred by  their  desertion,  he  began  his  march  towards  the 
nigged  sides  of  Oita.  The  villages  of  Potidania,  Elrokyleion,  and 
Teichion  were  easily  stormed ;  but  the  mountain  tribes  were  now 
astir,  and  even  the  clans  inhabiting  the  valleys  watered  by  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Spercheios  hurried  to  the  aid  of  their 
kinsfolk.  Still  the  Messenians  insisted  that  the  enterprise  was  not 
merely  practicable  but  easy :  and  without  waiting  for  the  Lokrian 
light-armed  troops,  of  which  he  had  the  greatest  need,  he  advanced 
to  Aigition,  a  town  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
carried  it  by  storm.  But  leaping  down  from  the  surrounding 
crags  the  Aitolians  hurled  showers  of  darts  on  the  Athenians, 
falling  back  when  these  came  forward,  and  harassing  them  as  they 
again  retreated.  Everything  depended  now  on  the  bowmen  in 
the  army  of  Demosthenes ;  but  their  captain  was  presently  killed, 
his  men  scattered,  and  the  retreat  became  a  rout  Hurrying  away 
from  the  Aitolian  javelins,  the  Athenians  fell  into  chasms  worn 

1  Sec  p.  251. 
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down  bj  the  winter  torrents,  or  were  entangled  in  difficult  ground 
from  which  only  an  experienced  guide  could  extricate  them.  Un« 
happily  the  Messenian  Chromon,  who  had  thus  far  serred  them, 
W8B  among  the  slain }  and  the  mountaineers  hastened  to  fire  the 
woods  in  which  these  fugitives  were  caught.  A  few  only  found 
their  way  to  the  Lokrian  Oine6n,  whence  they  had  set  out ;  and 
the  triremes  which  had  brought  them  from  Leukas  departed  on 
their  cheerless  voyage  to  Athens.  Demosthenes,  not  daring  to 
fiice  the  people,  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naupaktos. 

But  &e  Aitolians  were  now  spurred  on  by  the  desire  of  further 
vengeance  against  the  authors  of  the  recent  mischief;  and  when 
their  envoys  appeared  at  Sparta,  they  spoke  to  no  im-  Attempt  of 
willing  hearers.  It  was  now  autumn;  but  a  force  tboAitoUans 
was  at  once  sent  off  for  Delphoi,  where  Eurylochos,  the  tans  onNan- 
Peloponnesian  general,  succeeded  in  detaching  from  iwictoB. 
their  alliance  with  Athens  the  Lokiian  tribes  through  whose  lands 
he  must  pass  on  his  way  to  Naupaktos.  Keeping  on  in  a  westerly 
direction,  he  also  took  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Molykreion,  now 
subject  to  Athens,  and  then  turned  round  upon  Naupaktos.  But 
here  he  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  deal  with.  Undeterred 
by  his  last  rebuff,  Demosthenes  went  in  person  to  Akamania,  and 
by  persistent  intreaty  prevailed  on  the  Akamanians  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Messenian  city.  A  thousand  hoplites  were  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet,  and  Naupaktos  was  saved.  Eurylochos  fell 
back  to  the  west  on  the  Aitolian  town  of  Kalydon,  ^e  scene  of 
the  mythical  boar  hunt  of  Meleagros,  and  thence  on  Pleuron 
beneath  the  heights  of  Arakynthos.  The  winter  season  had  begun 
when  3,000  Ajmbrakian  hoplites  seized  Olpai,  a  fortress  about 
three  miies  to  the  north  of  Argos;  the  Akamanians  sent  also 
lugent  messages  to  Demosthenes,  who  no  longer  seemed  to  them  a 
person  to  be  slighted,  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  fleet  of 
twenty  ships  then  coasting  off  the  Peloponnesos.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  into  the  Ambrakian  gulf  and  took  up  a 
position  off  Olpai,  while  Demosthenes,  who  was  now  chosen 
general  of  the  Akamanians,  incamped  on  ground  separated  from 
that  which  Eurylochos  occupied  by  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent  of 
more  than  usual  width.  Five  days  passed  without  any  movement 
On  the  sixth  day  both  sides  made  ready  for  battle.  From  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers  the  Spartans  were  able  so  to  extend 
their  line  as  well-nigh  to  itarround  their  enemies :  and  Demosthenes 
resolved  to  adopt  again  the  plan  which  had  brought  about  the 
diflcomfitare  of  the  Ambrakiots  with  Ejiemos  at  Stratos.'^  In  the 
fight  which  followed,  the  Peloponnesians  under  Eurylochos  on  the 

1  See  p.  289 
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left  wing  were  turning  tlie  flank  of  the  Messenians  under  Demos- 
thenes,  when  the  Akamanians  starting  from  their  hiding-place 
attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Smitten  with  panic  terror  they  not 
only  fled  themselves  but  carried  most  of  their  allies  along  with 
them.  The  death  of  Eurylochos  and  of  the  hest  amongst  his  men 
added  to  their  dismay.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Ambrakiots  and  others 
on  the  right  wing  had  chased  the  enemy  opposed  to  them  as  &r  as 
Argos.  Hetuming  to  the  battle-field,  they  found  the  day  irretriev- 
ably lost,  and  made  their  way  to  Olpai  in  a  disorderly  retreat  which 
added  to^  the  number  of  the  slun. 

Darkness  was  closing:  in  when  the  battle  ended.  During  the 
night  Menedaios,  who,  having  been  third  in  command,  had  now 
Rctrvat  of  taken  the  place  of  Eurylochos,  convinced  himself  that 
the  Peiopon-  his  first  duty  was  to  escape  from  a  diflicult  if  not  a 
the^dcfcat  at  desperate  entanglement.  It  was  his  wish,  of  course, 
Olpai.  to  extricate  all  who  had  fought  on  his  side.    When 

on  the  following  day  he  made  overtiu-es  to  Demosthenes  for  a  truce 
which  should  give  tiiem  time  for  retreat,  he  was  met  by  a  refusal 
to  all  appearance  peremptory ;  but  he  was  privately  informed  that 
if  he  and  his  Peloponnesians  chose  to  withdraw  quietly  and  secretly, 
the  Akamanian  generals  would  take  care  that  their  retreat  should 
be  unmolested.  These  ignominious  terms  were  not  refused ;  and 
the  design  of  Demosthenes  for  discrediting  them  among  the  allies 
whom  they  abandoned  and  among  the  Greeks  generally  was 
thoroughly  successful. 

About  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Olpai  rose  two  precipitous 
hills,  known  as  Idomene.  The  higher  of  these  two  summite  was 
Dcstrnction  occupied  by  the  troops  sent  by  Demosthenes  to  intercept 
bmkiote^t  *^®  Ambrakiots,  who,  having  already  posted  theua- 
idomeng.  selves  on  the  lower  hiU,  yet  knew  not  what  had  taken 
place.  Demosthenes  himself  marched  during  the  night  towards 
Idomen^,  leading  one~half  of  his  force  up  the  pass,  while  the  other 
half  worked  its  way  round  over  the  Amphilochian  hills.  At  dawn 
of  day  the  Ambrakiot  sentinels  heard  themselves  hailed  in  the 
iamiliar  Dorian  dialect  by  men  whom  they  naturally  took  to  he 
their  friends.  The  spokesmen  were  Messenians  whom  Demosthenes 
had  purposely  placed  in  the  van,  and  who  now  began  the  work  of 
slaughter  on  men  practically  imarmed  and  defenceless.  The  Am- 
brakiots were  in  every  way  at  a  disadvantage.  They  were  roused 
Suddenly  from  their  slumbers  by  enemies  who  had  taken  care  to 
cut  oiT  all  chances  df  escape.  The  necessary  result  followed. 
Many  of  the  Ambrakiots  rushed  into  the  gullies  and  wateroouises 
and  thus  into  the  ambuscades  there  set  for  them.  A  few  stragglers 
only  returned  to  the  Ambrakian  city,  while  the  Akamanians, 
having  plundered  the  deed  and  set  up  their  trophies,  betook  them- 
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selves  to  Argoe.  Thither  on  the  following  day  came  a  herald 
from  the  Ambrakiots  who  after  the  previous  engagement  had  fled 
into  the  land  of  the  Agraiana.  On  the  huge  pile  of  arms  taken 
from  the  men  elain  at  IdomenS  he  gazed  with  such  evident  astonish- 
ment that  a  bystander  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  wonder,  and 
the  nmnber  of  the  bodies  which  he  denufhded  for  burial.  To  his 
reply  that  they  were  at  the  most  two  hundreds  his  questioner 
answered  by  pointing  out  the  obvious  fact  that  the  atms  before 
>^ini  were  those  of  at  least  a  thousand  men.  'Then/  said  the 
herald^ '  these  are  not  the  arms  of  the  men  who  fought  with  us.' 
'  But  they  must  be/  retorted  the  Akamanian,  *  if  you  fought  at 
Idomene  yesterday.'  *  We  fought  with  none  yesteitlay/  was  the 
answer ;  '  the  battle  was  on  the  day  before  when  we  were  retreating 
from  OlpaL'  *  It  may  be  so/  said  the  other ;  *  but  these  are  the 
arms  of  the  Ambrakiots  whom  we  defeated  yesterday  on  their  way 
from  the  city.'  The  herald  understood  at  once  that  the  whole  force 
of  Ambrakia  had  been  routed,  if  not  cut  to  pieces,  and  with  a  loud 
and  bitter  cry  of  agony  he  departed  without  giving  further  heed 
to  the  errand  on  which  he  had  come.  So  ended  the  most  fearful 
carnage  of  the  war  which  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  peace  of 
Nikias.^  The  campaign  had  done  little  for  Athens,  but  much  for 
Demosthenes.  Without  calling  on  the  state  to  aid  him  he  had 
achieved  a  victory  which  insured  to  him  the  condonation  of  his 
previous  mistakes ;  but  the  Atiienians  had  gained  nothing  beyond 
a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Ambrakiots  that  they  would  take  no 
part  in  any  operations  directed  against  Athens. 

Hie  seventh  year  of  the  war  began  with  the  usual  invasion  of 
Attica  by  the  Peloponnesian  army  under  A^,  the  son  of  Archi- 
damos ;  but  the  time  of  the  inroad  was  earlier.    The    oocnpaUon 
com  was  still  green,  and  a  singularly  cold  and  stormy    JfemoShe^ 
spring  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the  invaders  while    nen  in  tho 
it  increased  the  difficulty  of  getting  food .    But  scarcely    J? ^' irar!^ 
a  fortnight  had  passed  since  they  crossed  the  Attic       ^2S  b.g. 
border,  when  Agis  received  tidings  which  caused  him  to  hurry 
homewards  with  all  speed.  The  ill-success  of  the  Aitolian  campaign 
had  not  damped  the  courage  of  Demosthenes,  or  deterred  him  from 
foraiing  elaborate  schemes  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  issue. 
His  plan  for  restoring  the  supremacy  of  Athens  over  Boiotia  by  an 
invasion  i^m  the  northwest  was  suggosted  by  the  Messeniaos  of 
Naupaktos :  in  his  present  design  he  followed  the  advice  of  the 
same  counsellors.    He  was  in  this  case  justified  in  doing  so ;  and 
the  high  repiitation  which  he  had  won  through  his  victories  at 
Olpai  and  Idomene  insured  him  a  favourable  hearing  when  he 
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asked  the  sanction  of  the  people  for  einplojing  in  any  operatioDS 
along  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesos  the  fleet  of  forty  ships  which  they 
were  sending  fiist  to  Korkyra^  and  then  to  Sicily.  His  request 
was  granted ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  Strategoi  for 
the  year^  attests  the  thorough  confidence  which  his  countrymen 
felt  in  his  genius.  But  the  generals  with  whom  he  sailed  were 
less  disposed  to  listen  when  on  doubling  the  promontory  of 
Meth6nS  he  suggested  that  Pylos  might  serve  well  for  the  purposes 
of  his  scheme.  They  insisted  on  sailing  onwards,  but  a  storm 
brought  them  back  to  Pylos,  and  Demosthenes  again  urged  tiie 
advantages  of  occupying  a  spot  not  much  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  Sparta,  well  supplied  with  wood  and  stone  for  fortification, 
and  surrounded  by  a  practically  desert  country.  Their  reply  vras 
that  many  such  spots  might  be  foimd  on  the  Peloponnesian  coasts, 
if  he  chose  to  waste  public  money  upon  them ;  nor  had  he  any 
better  success  either  with  the  suboidinate  officers  or  with  the  men. 
But  the  storm  lasted  on  for  days,  and  the  men,  wearied  with  idle- 
ness, began  of  their  own  accord  to  fortify  the  place  by  way  of 
passing  ike  time.  They  soon  took  a  serious  interest  in  the  work 
which  they  had  begun  almost  in  sport,  and  toiled  hard  to  strengthen 
the  comparatively  small  extent  of  ground  which  was  not  sufficiently 
fortified  by  nature,  before  a  Peloponnesian  army  could  be  marched 
against  them.  Six  days  sufficed  to  complete  the  wall  on  the  land 
side,  and  Demosthenes  was  left  with  five  ships  to  hold  the  place, 
while  the  rest  went  on  to  Korkvra. 

The  spot  thiis  chosen,  associated  with  the  traditional  glories  of 
Nestor,  is  described  by  Thucydides  as  a  rocky  promontory,  known 
The  bay  of  ^0  Under  the  name  Koryphasion,  separated  from  the 
Sphakteria.  island  of  Sphakteria  by  a  passage  wide  enough  to  admit 
two  triremes  abreast.  This  island,  fifteen  furlongs  in  length  or  in 
superficial  size  (for  his  expression  is  not  decisive  on  this  point), 
stretched  from  northwest  to  southeast,  a  passage  capable  of  ad- 
mitting eight  or  nine  war-ships  abreast  dividing  it  from  the  main- 
land. Within  this  breakwater  lay  the  spacious  harbour  of  P^los, 
in  which  Demosthenes  hoped  to  raise  to  a  higher  point  than  ever 
the  reputation  of  the  Athenian  navy. 

The  tidings  that  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  Pylos  had 
brought  Agis  and  his  men  away  from  Attica ;  and  a  large  force  of 
AttRok  of  iniantry  had  assembled  to  attack  the  fortifications  on 
Bnsidaaon  the  land  side,  before  the  sixty  Peloponnesian  ships 
^^^  could  return  from  Korkyra.    Their  plan  was  simple, 

and  of  its  success  they  felt  no  doubt,  if  only  the  work  could 

^  The  Korkyraian  demos  was  at     I«tdn£.    See  p.  809. 
this  time  still  annoyed  by  the  di-         «  Thuc.  iv.  2,  8. 
garchical  exiles  who  occupied  Mount 
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lae  done  1)efoTe  Demosthenes  received  any  reinforcements.    The 

Athenian  ships  from  Zakynthos  might  arrive  at  any  moment;  and 

in  the  interval  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  the  occupants  of 

PyloB  ahonld  he  crushed  by  a  simultaneons  attack  by  land  and  sea. 

Triremes  lashed  together  with  their  heads  facing  seawards  were  to 

block  up,  it  is  said,  both  entrances  to  the  harbour,  while  a  body  of 

Spartan  hoplites,  landed  on  Sphakteria,  would  not  only  make  it 

impoesible  for  the  Athenians  to  use  that  island  as  a  military  post, 

but  ^would  support  the  fleet  in  its  attack  on  the  fortification.    The 

former  part  of  this  plan  was  not  carried  out ;  but  the  hoplites, 

diaffced  by  lot  from  all  the  Lochoi  or  centuries,  were  placed  on  the 

islet  under  the  command  of  Epitadas.    Demosthenes  on  his  side 

had  done  idl  that  an  able  and  brave  leader  could  do.    Before  the 

Peloponnesian  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  he  had  sent  off  two  ships 

to  summon  with  all  speed  the  whole  squadron  irom  Zakynthos ; 

and  drawing  up  his  own  five  triremes  on  the  shore  under  the  walls 

of  his  fort,  he  hedged  them  in  with  a  stout  stockade.    Their  crews 

he  armed  with  suSi  shields  (for  the  most  part  of  wicker  work)  as 

could  there  be  got  or  made ;  and  the  few  weapons  which  he  placed 

in  their  hands  were  obtained  from  a  Messenian  privateer  of  thirty 

oars  and  a  pinnace,  from  which  he  received  also  the  not  less 

welcome  aid  of  forty  hoplites.    The  day  went  precisely  as  he  had 

anticipated.    On  the  land  side  Peloponnesian  besiegers  were  not 

much  to  be  feared ;  and  we  are  only  told  that  they  achieved 

nothing.    The  attack  made  by  the  fleet  of  43  ships  under  Thrasy- 

melidas  is  lehtted  with  greater  detail.    In  detachments  of  four  or 

five  vessels  at  a  time  the  Spartans  strove  to  effect  a  landing  on 

some  of  the  narrow  openings  by  which  alone  they  could  approach 

the  fort.    The  Athenians  were  already  here  to  encounter  them : 

but  they  had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  roc^  and  reefs  which  girt  this 

dangerous  promontory,  and  the  captains  of  the  ships  exhibited  a 

natural  reluctance  to  risk  the  destruction  of  their  vessels.    Furious 

at  the  sight,  Brasidas  asked  them  whether  they  meant  for  the  sake 

of  saving  some  timber  to  allow  the  enemy  to  establish  himself 

in  their  country,  while  on  the  allies  he  urged  the  duty  of  sacrificing, 

if  need  be,  every  ship  belonging  to  them  as  a  small  return  for  the 

long  series  of  good  deeds  which  they  had  received  from  Sparta. 

Then,  insisting  that  his  own  ship  should  be  driven  straight  upon 

the  beach,  he  took  his  stand  on  the  gangway  ready  to  spring  on 

land.    In  this  position  he  was  exposed,  before  he  could  strike  a 

blow  or  even  attempt  to  leap  on  shore,  to  showers  of  darts  and 

arrows.    Struck  down  with  many  wounds,  he  fell  back  Minting 

into  the  forepart  of  the  vessel  wiUi  his  left  arm  haiigiTig  over  the 

side,  and  his  shield  slipped  off  into  the  water.    Dashed  up  presently 

by  the  waves  on  the  beach,  it  was  seised  by  the  Athenians  w)io 
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wiili  it  crowned  the  trophy  raised  after  the  battle.  The  Spartaoa 
were  completely  baffled ;  and  evening  closed  on  the  stnuige  Tictory 
of  Athenians  on  the  Peloponnesian  ooest  over  Peloponneeiana  who 
sought  in  vain  to  effect  a  landing  from  their  own  ships  on  their 
own  shores.  Two  days  more  were  spent  in  futile  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Lakedaimonians  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  beach.  On  the 
third  day  they  sent  for  wood  for  the  construction  of  battering 
engines ;  bat  their  schemes  were  disconcerted  by  the  anival  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  Zakynthos.  For  that  night  the  Athenian 
commanders  were  compelled  to  sail  back  to  the  islet  of  ProtS,  for 
Sphakteria  was  full  of  hoplites,and  the  Spartan  army  held  the  groiuad 
beyond  the  fortifications  of  Demosthenes,  while  their  ships  lay  just 
within  the  entisnce  to  the  harbour.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Athenian  generals  advanced  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  intention 
of  forcing  their  way  within  the  passage,  unleaB  the  enemy  should 
come  out  to  meet  them  in  the  open  sea<  With  a  strange  infatuation 
the  Lakedaimonians  quietly  awaited  their  attack  within  the 
harbour;  and  the  Athenians  sweeping  in  at  both  entxaneeB  dashed 
down  upon  their  ships,  disabling  many  and  taking  five^  with  the 
whole  crew  of  one,  and  running  into  those  vessels  which  had  fled 
to  the  shore.  Others  were  seriously  injured  before  they  could  he 
manned  and  put  to  sea ;  and  others  again,  deserted  by  their  crews, 
were  towed  away  empty. 

The  Athenians  had  won  another  and  a  decisive  victoxy ;  and 
eomethlng  must  at  once  be  done,  if  the  hoplites  in  Sphaktem, 
baas  of  ^^^7  ^^  ^®°^  belonging  to  the  first  families  of  Sparta, 
th«  snurtuu  wece  to  be  saved  from  starvation  or  from  the  imminent 
for^bTne-  ™^  ^^  being  taken  prisoners  by  an  overwhielming  force, 
gotifttion  Df  The  ephors  themselves  at  once  hurried  from  Sparta  to 
»  peace.  pylos  to  effect  a  truce  until  envoys  should  have  re- 

turned from  Athens  with  the  decision  of  the  people  whether  for 
peace  or  for  continued  war.  The  terms  on  whioh  this  truce  was 
ananged  were  sufficiently  stringent.  Every  ship  of  the  Lakedai- 
monian  fleet,  wherever  it  might  be,  was  to  be  brought  to  I^Ios  and 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  who  were  to  yield  them  up  again 
at  the  end  of  the  truce  in  the  condition  in  which  they  had  reoeired 
them ;  and  no  attack  whether  by  land  or  sea  was  to  be  attempted 
against  the  Atheman  fortifications.  On  the  other  hand  the  Athe- 
nians, while  they  agreed  that  the  Spartans  should  under  strict  in- 
spection send  in  a  daily  allowance  of  food  and  wine  for  the  men 
imprisoned  in  Sphakteria,  reserved  to  themselves  ihB  right  of 
keeping  a  constant  guard  round  the  island,  under  the  one  conditioD 
iiuLt  they  should  maJse  no  attempt  to  land  upon  it.  .  Not  very  many 
days  had  passed  since  the  Athenians  had  witnessed  the  prematuxe 
retreat  of  the  invading  army ;  and  nothing  was  further  from  their 
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mmds  than  the  thought  that  the  next  scene  in  the  drama  would  be 
the  aigiht  of  Spartan  amhassadors  suing  for  peace  with  a  tone  of 
moderation^  if  not  of  humility,  in  little  harmony  with  their  general 
character.    The  blockade  of  the  hoplitee  in  Sphakteria  had  suddenly 
opened  the  eyee  of  the  Spartans  to  the  exceeding  value  of  forbear- 
ance and  kindliness,  and  indeed  to  the  general  duty  of  the  forgive- 
nesa  of  injuries.    The  Hellenic  world,  they  urged,  was  sorely  in 
need  of  rest,  and  the  boon  would  be  not  the  less  welcome  because 
they  knew  not  now  who  had  begun  the  quarrel,  and  had  at  best  a 
vague  notion  as  to  what  they  were  fighting  for  \  and  lastly  they 
hinted  that  a  haughty  rejection  of  their  proposal  woidd  carry  with  it 
a  new  and  terrible  danger.    Thus  far  Sparta  was  actuated  by  no 
feelings  of  uncompromising  enmity  towards  Athens ;  but  the  loss 
of  her  hoplitee  in  Sphakteria  and  still  more  their  massacre  if  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Athenians  would  make  the  Spartans  their  bitter 
and  relentless  foes  in  a  war  which  must  end  in  extermination  on 
one  ode  or  the  other. 

Adversky  often  teacher  some  very  wholesome  lessons,  and  the 
Spartans  never  spoke  more  to  the  purpose  than  when  they  said 
that  the  time  for  ending  the  war  had  come.    They 
had  indeed  foxgotten,  or  tiiey  did  not  care  to  dwell  on    Athens  on 
the  &et,  that  when  Athens  was  down  under  the  scourge    ttons^o^the 
of  the  great  pestilence,  they  had  dismissed  with  con-    Bpartaaen- 
tempt  the  Athenian  envoys  who  had  come  to  sue  for    ^^^^' 
peace ;  but  many  of  the  more  moderate  citizens  were  content  to 
overlook  this  inconsistency  in  their  wider  regard  for  the  permanent 
interests  not  of  Athens  only  but  of  Hellas.    Unfortunately  among 
these  moderate  citLEens  not  one  was  to  be  found  who  could  venture 
to  force  these  interests  on  the  attention  of  the  people.  Had  Perikles 
been  alive  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  mental  powers,  he  would 
have  insisted  that  the  honour  of  Athens  must  be  amply  asserted ; 
but  he  would  have  insisted  not  less  earnestly  that  no  unnecessary 
hindrances  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  which 
Athenians  might  make  not  only  with  satisfaction  but  with  self- 
respect.    But  Perikles  was  dead^  and  Kleon  was  living  with  a 
apifit  unchanged  from  the  day  when  he  hounded  on  his  countrymen 
to  slaughter  ^e  friendly  D^nos  as  well  as  the  rebellious  oligarchy 
of  MytUene.    The  account  which  Thucydides  gives  of  the,  inteiv 
ference  of  Kleon  in  the  debate  is  short  and  marked  by  hia  personal 
animoaity  to  the  man«    Introduced  with  aU  the  particuUui;ity  of  a 
first  notiee/  Kleon  is  represented  as  saying  that  the  Athenians  coiild 
not  honourably  demand  les^  than  the  surrender  of  the  hoplites  in 

1  The  introduction  in  Thucydides,  is  introduced,  iii.  80,  5,  befonf  the 
iv.  21»  2y  is  detfly'taiieriliioat  alter  teeond  debate  about  the  Mytil»- 
the  very  similar  terms  in  which  he     naians. 
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Sphakteria  with  all  their  armB,  and  that  after  these  men  should 
have  heen  brought  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  the  Spartans  might  make 
a  further  truce  pending  negotiations  for  a  pennanent  peace,  on  the 
one  condition  of  giving  hack  to  the  Atiienians  Nisaia,  Pegai, 
Troizen,  and  Achaia  which  had  been  extorted  from  them  under 
constraint  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.^ 

To  these  demands  the  Spartan  envoys  made  no  direct  reply; 
but  no  rejection  of  the  proposal  was  implied  in  their  request  for 
Bnpture  of  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  discuss  the  terms 
the  truce.  ^th  them  and  submit  the  result,  as  it  must  necessarily 
be  submitted,  to  the  people.  In  the  case  of  the  Mytilenaians  Eleon 
had  availed  himself  of  the  popular  feeling  which  was  smarting 
imder  the  sense  of  a  causeless  revolt  on  the  part  of  a  state  which 
had  been  treated  with  exceptional  kindness ;  and  he  now  availed 
himself  of  the  popular  sentiment  which  sprang  from  a  natursl 
elation  on  success  as  sudden  as  it  was  unlooked-for  and  decislTe. 
On  hearing  the  request  of  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  he  burst  out 
into  loud  and  indignant  denunciations  of  their  double-dealing.  He 
had  suspected  from  the  first  that  they  had  come  with  no  good 
intent :  he  was  now  sure  that  tHey  wished  only  to  cheat  and  mis- 
lead the  people,  before  whom  he  bade  them  speak  out  anything 
which  they  had  to  say.  The  envoys  were  taken  by  surprise. 
Popular  debates  were  things  unknown  at  Sparta ;  and  the  uncultured 
discipline  under  which  their  lives  had  been  passed  left  them  little 
fit  to  cope  with  the  bluster  of  loud-tongued  speakers  or  to  plead 
their  cause  before  a  vast  assembly.  Nor  had  any  citizen  of  the 
modemte  party,  from  Nikias  downwards,  the  courage  to  demsad 
that  the  request  of  the  envoys  should  be  sulmiitted  to  the  decision 
of  the  people.  It  was  the  duty  of  such  citizens  to  deny  the  right 
of  Kleon  to  impute  evil  motives  to  the  ambassadors.  They  might 
have  insisted  that  although  the  people  must  in  the  last  resort 
sanction  or  condemn  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  men  whom 
they  might  appoint  as  commissioners,  the  preliminary  stages  would 
be  far  better  left  to  the  counsels  of  a  few  citizens  selected  specially 
for  the  task.  Nikias,  or  those  who  agreed  with  him,  might  have 
urged  further  that  of  these  citizens  Eleon  himself  should  be  one ; 
nor  in  such  case  could  Eleon  have  repeated  his  impudent  asssump- 
tion,  when  it  must  have  called  forUi  the  obvious  retort  that  his 
words  must  be  made  good  by  some  show  of  proof. 

With  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  Pylos  the  truce  ended,  and 
BesTtrnpUon  the  Spartans  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  fleet 
uJd^d?^'  But  the  Athenians  alleged  against  them  some  attack 
BphAkteru.  on  their  fortification;  and  as  the  slightest  infractiofl 
of  any  one  part  of  the  agreement  was  to  yiiiate  the  whole,  they 

1  See  p.  254. 
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refused,  on  this  excuse  which  the  historian  admits  to  be  paltry,  to 
surrender  ihe  Lakedaimonian  ships.  Protesting  against  the  iniquity, 
the  Spartans  made  ready  to  cany  on  the  war.  They  did  so  at  a 
great  disadyantage :  and  the  circmustan^es  of  the  case  generally 
make  it  more  than  possible  that  the  double-dealing  which  Kleon 
imputed  to  the  Spartan  envoys  was  distinctly  contemplated  by 
Demosthenes  and  the  Strategoi  when  the  Lakedaimonian  fleet  was 
oomxnitted  to  their  charge.  Their  one  great  object  now  was  to  cut 
o£f  all  possibility  of  escape  from  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria ;  and 
the  most  effectual  way  of  preventing  the  Spartans  from  getting  at 
them  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  their  ships. 

But  at  furst  it  seemed  as  though,  in  spite  of  these  vast  advantages, 
the  Athenians  would  find  that  they  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond 
their  powers.    Their  slender  garrison  was  itself  be-    Cansestcnd- 
sieged  by  an  army  which  occupied  the  land  on  all    Jo^gtiS^' 
sides :  and  one  soHtary  spring  on  the  summit  of  the    siogo. 
little  peninsula  famished  a  scanty  supply  of  water  for  them  and  for 
the  crews  of  the  triremes.    Compelled  to  land  whether  for  sleeping 
or  eating  from  ships  which  had  no  accommodation  for  either  purpose, 
they  scraped  aside  the  pebbles  on  the  beach  to  get  such  water  as 
they  might  find  underneath,  and  after  a  short  time  for  rest  returned 
on  boaxd  to  make  room  for  others  to  land.    On  the  other  hand  the 
hoplites  in  Sphakteria  were  well  supplied  from  a  spring  in  the 
centre  of  the  island ;  and  the  Spartans  on  shore  promised  freedom  to 
Helots  and  laige>rewards  to  freemen  who  might  succeed  in  bringing 
ground  com,  cheese,  wine,  or  other  provisions  into  the  island. 

In  short,  the  prospects  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  were 
aingiilarly  dark  and  gloomy ;  and  they  were  at  once  felt  to  be  so 
at  Athens  when  the  tidings  came  not  that  Sphakteria    mission  of 
was  taken  but  that  the  hoplitos  within  it  were  in  no    "K^oou  with 
lack  of  food  while  their  own  men  were  beginning  to    mentefor 
be  in  want.    The  feeling  of  elation  caused  by  the    ^7i<»* 
coming  of  the  Spartan  envoys  as  hmnble  suitors  was  followed  by 
dark  forebodings,  and  the  popular  feeling  ran  strongly  not,  as  it 
should  have  done,  in  the  channel  of  self-accusation,  but,  according 
to  the  Athenian  fashion  of  shifting  all  responsibility  upon  advisers^ 
against  Kleon.    The  leather-seller  was  indeed  sorely  perplexed, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  selfishness  which  characterises  all  sides  in  this 
fearful  war '  his  opponents  were  in  the  same  measure  delighted. 
At  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  charged  the  messengers  from  Pylos 
with  fi&lsehood :  but  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  false  move  when 
they  asked  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  test  the  truth  of 
their  report^  and  when  he  himself  was  chosen  along  with  Theogenes 

1  See  pp.  804, 810. 
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to  discharge  this  dut^i  If  he  went,  he  must  either  eat  his  own 
words,  if  their  account  should  be  correct,  or  be  soon  convicted  of  a 
lie,  if  he  ventured  to  put  a  better  fitoe  upon  the  matter.  Then 
followed  a  scene  which  singularly  illustrates  that  state  of  political 
feeling  in  the  oligarchic  party  at  Athens  which  was  afterwards  to 
lead  to  signal  disaster.  In  bringing  about  the  dismissal  of  the 
Spartan  envoys  Kleon  was  distinetly  botii  foolish  and  wrong.  Bat 
the  question  now  was  how  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  garrison  and 
fleet  at  Pylos;  and  the  question  was  one  which  concerned  all 
Athenians  alike,  and  in  which  banter  and  levity  must  be  dangerously 
near  the  borders  of  treachery.  With  all  his  £nilts  and  with  all  his 
recklessness  in  imputing  falsehood  to  others,  Kleon  was  none  the 
less  right  in  telling  the  Athenians,  that  if  they  believed  the  news 
just  brought  to  them,  their  business  was  to  sail  without  a  momenfs 
delay  to  help  their  countrymen  and  seise  the  hoplitee  in  Sphakteiia ; 
that  if  the  Strategoi  then  present  were  men  they  would  at  once  do 
so ;  and  that  if  he  were  in  their  place  not  an  hour  should  be  wasted 
before  setting  off.  Nikias,  instead  of  feeling  that  Kleon  was  doing 
no  more  thim  pointing  out  his  dear  duty  as  Strategos,  answered 
at  once  that,  if  the  task  seemed  to  him  so  easy,  he  would  do  well 
to  undertake  it  himself.  Kleon  was  guilty  of  indiscretion,  perhaps, 
in  answering  that  he  was  ready  to  go ;  but  he  can  be  chai^ged  with 
nothing  more,  and  his  fault  was  more  than  atoned  when  on  seeingr 
that  Nikias  really  meant  to  yield  up  his  authority  to  him  he 
candidly  confessed  his  incompetence  for  military  command.  With 
incredible  meanness,  if  not  with  deliberate  treachery,  Nikias  called 
the  Athenians  to  witness  that  he  solemnly  gave  up  his  place  to 
Kleon ;  and  the  eagerness  of  the  demos  to  ratify  the  compact  was 
naturally  increased  by  the  wish  of  Kleon  to  evade  it.  Noisy  and 
arrogant  as  he  may  have  been,  Kleon  yet  was  a  man  who,  like 
Yarro,  refused  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth ; '  and  he  at  once 
said  that,  if  he  must  go,  he  should  set  out  on  his  errand  without  any 
fear  of  the  Lakedaimonians,  under  the  fiill  assurance  that  within 
twenty  days  he  would  return  home  either  having  slain,  or  bringing 
with  him  as  prisoners,  the  hoplites  now  shut  up  in  Sphakteria. 

The  bitter  animosity  of  Thucydidea  to  t^e  man  who  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  his  own  banishment  could  not 
Attitnde  of  tempt  him  to  suppress  facts ;  but  it  led  him  to  indulge 
ttfe^u^-  ^°  feelings  which  apart  from  this  ground  of  irritation 
«hic  party.  he  would  have  scouted  as  unwor^y  of  an  Athenian. 
Kleon  had  done  no  more  than  assert  that  Athens  was  weQ  able  to 
do  what  Nikias  held  to  be  impossible ;  and  Thucydidea  stigmatises 
this  assertion  and  his  confident  anticipation  of  success  as  tokens  of 

«  Livv,  xxil.  61. 
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madness.^    Kleon  had  further  taken  care  that  his  colleague  should 
l>e  the  man  whose  genius  had  not  merely  planned  the  enterprise  at 
Pylos  but  had  sucdiBSsfullj  achiered  a  fit  more  difficult  task  among 
the  AkamaTimTi  and  Amphilochian  mountains.    He  could  scarcely 
haye  shown  sounder  sense  or  greater  modesty  in  his  airangements : 
and  yet  Thucydides  can  teU  us  without  a  feeling  of  self-condemna- 
tion that  Eleon's  speech  was  received  by  the  Athemans  with  laughter 
and  that  sober-minded  men  were  well  pleased  with  an  arrange- 
ment which  could  not  fail  to  insure  one  of  two  good  things^  either 
the  defeat  and  ruin  of  Kleon  or  a  victoiy  over  the  Lakedaimonians 
which  might  open  the  way  for  peace.    Still  more  astounding  is  his 
statement  that  the  ruin  of  Eleon  was  what  these  sober^ninded  meli 
especially  desired.'    In  the  judgement  of  Englishmen  these  sober- 
minded  men  would  be  mere  traitors :  but  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible 
to  beHevei  that  the  words  of  Eleon  were  received  with  laughter  by 
the  whole  hody  of  the  Athenians^'  and  we  are  driven  to  the  conchi- 
sion  that  in  this  instance  personsJ  jealousy  has  betrayed  Thucydides 
into  a  distortion  or  at  least  into  the  exaggeration  of  &ct.    The 
laughter  came  probably  only  &om  the  members  of  the  oligarchic 
dubs  and  from  those  who  were  afiradd  of  offending  them. 

Thus  ended  a  scene  infinitely  disgraceful  to  Nikias  and  his 
partisans.  But  Kleon  found  himself  at  Pylos  among  men  who 
were  not  less  ready  than  the  Athenians  at  home  to  Attack  of 
fall  ui  with  his  plan  of  immediate  and  decisive  opera-  ^^heMbe- 
tions.  They  were  thoroughly  tired  of  being  besieged  maot. 
ihemselvee  while  they  were  professedly  blockading  others :  and  a 
&e,  accidentally  kindled  by  Athenians  who  were  compelled  to  land 
in  parties  on  the  island  and  dine  under  a  guards  had  burnt  down 
most  of  the  wood  in  Sphakteria  and  greatly  lessened  the  risks  and 
the  difBenlty  of  landing.  The  Spartan  hoplites  could  no  longer 
shoot  them  down  from  behind  impenetrable  coverts,  while  thsy 
also  lay  exposed  to  the  arrows  of  the  Athenian  bowmen,  and  the 
isLand  could  with  comparative  ease  be  traversed  by  a  hostile  force. 
Hence  on  the  arrival  of  Kleon  there  seemed  to  be  the  more  likeli- 
hood that  the  Spartans  on  the  mainland  would  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal which  was  at  once  made  to  them  fbi  the  surrender  of  the 
hoplites.  But  the  Spartans  would  not  hear  of  it;  and  with  the 
fuU  consent  of  Kleon  Demosthenes  arranged  the  plan  of  attack. 
His  great  aim  was  to  do  his  work  by  means  of  tiie  light-armed 
troops.  An  encounter  of  Athenian  with  Spartan  hoplites  oould 
lead  only  to  terrible  slaughter  in  which  not  only  would  the  Athe- 
nians probably  be  the  greater  sufferers  but  a  huge  number  of  the 
enemy  would  be  slain  whom  he  especially  wished  to  take  alive. 

1  iv.  39, 3.  «  iy.  28, 6. 
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Tbjfl  end  he  hoped  to  achieve  by  surrounding  them  with  numbers 
so  mamfeatly  overwhehning  as  to  convince  them  that  their  only 
couise  was  to  suiiender ;  nor  could  it  be  said  that  a  slur  was  cast 
even  on  Spartan  bravezy  if  800  men  with  their  attendants  yielded 
up  their  weapons  to  an  aimy  falling  not  much^  if  at  all,  short  of 
10,000.  From  the  first  the  Spartans  had  no  chance.  The  stones 
and  arrows  shot  &om  the  slings  and  bows  of  their  enemies  told  on 
them  from  a  distance  at  which  their  own  heavy  spears  were 
useless ;  and  if  they  made  a  charge,  the  force  in  hoitt  fell  back 
while  othem  advanced  to  annoy  them  in  the  rear.  Before  them 
stood  motionless  the  compact  mass  of  Athenian  hoplites  \  but  all 
attempts  to  reach  them  were  baifled  by  showers  of  weapons  from 
the  light-armed  taroops  on  either  side.  All,  it  is  true,  who  came 
within  their  reach  were  borne  down  by  the  strokes  of  the  most 
redoubtable  waniois  in  the  world ;  and  at  the  outset  the  lights- 
armed  troops  of  Demosthenes,  even  at  a  safe  distance,  gazed  with 
feelings  of  vrander  bordering  almost  on  dismay  upon  man  whose 
braveiy,  strength,  and  discipline  had  won  for  ^em  a  temUe 
reputation.  But  the  discovery  that  at  a  little  distance  they  were 
comparatively  powerless  so  £Eur  restored  their  self-possession,  that 
rushing  simultaneously  from  every  aide  they  ran  with  loud  cries 
and  shoutingB  on  the  devoted  buid.  Unable  in  the  feazfiil  din 
purposely  raised  by  their  assailants  to  hear  the  orders  given,  they 
at  length  began  to  fall  back  slowly  to  the  guard-poet  at  the  north- 
western end  of  the  island  where  the  ground  is  highest:  but  the 
very  fact  of  their  retreat  insured  their  doom.  They  had  abandoned 
the  only  spring  of  water  on  the  islet,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  or 
less  thirst  alone  would  do  all  that  Demosthenes  could  desire.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  they  were  comparatively  safe.  Tl^eir  rear  wai« 
covered  by  the  sea,  aiid  the  Athenians  now  as  vainly  strove  to 
dislodge  them  from  their  position  as  the  Spartans  had  thus  &r 
sought  in  vain  to  come  to  dose  quarters  with  tiie  Athenian  hoplitee. 
Demosthenes  and  Eleon  were,  however,  soon  relieved  of  their 
perplexity.  The  leader  of  the  Measenian  allies,  pledging  himself 
to  find  a  track  which  should  bring  them  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
led  his  men  round  from  a  spot  not  within  sight  of  the  Spartans, 
and  creeping  along  wherever  the  precipitous  ground  gave  a  footing, 
suddenly  showed  himself  above  them.  Summarily  checking  all 
Airther  attack,  he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  unconditional  surrender ; 
and  the  dropping  of  their  shields  as  their  hands  were  raised  aloft 
showed  that  the  inevitable  tenns  were  accepted.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty  hoplites  had  been  cooped  up  in  Sphakteria  when  Kleon 
arrived  with  his  reinforcements.  Of  these  292  lived  to  be  taken 
prisoners,  and  of  these  again  not  lees  than  120  were  ^nuine  Spar- 
tiatai  of  the  noblest  lineage.    The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  trifling. 
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Serenty  days  had  passed  away  since  fhe  victoiy  of  the  Athenian 
ships  in  the  hnrhour  of  Pylos  had  cut  off  .the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria 
j&om  all  communication  with  the  army  on  land :  hut  Betorn  of 
8o  carefully  had  Epitadas  hushonded  the  provisions  Kieon  ^Rritii 
Ixrought  in  during  the  three  weeks  of  truce,  or  so  pHsonrnto 
fluccessfully  had  the  Peloponnesian  hoatmen  and  -A-thenj. 
swimmers  evaded  the  Athenian  guard'^ipS;  that  the  hesieged 
-were  in  no  danger  of  famine  when  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  de- 
termined to  cut  short  the  contest.  The  work  was  now  done. 
Within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  his  departure  Kleon  re-entered 
the  harbour  of  Pdraieus^  bringing  with  him  the  costliest  freight 
which  had  ever  been  landed  on  its  shores.  Thucydides  dismisses 
the  &ct  with  t^e  curt  comment  that  the  mad  pledge  of  Eleon  had 
thus  been  literally  redeemed.  On  this  verdict  little  needs  to  be 
said.  DisgraceM  though  it  may  be,  it  is  not  nearly  so  disgraceful 
10  the  conduct  of  Nikias  and  his  partisans  in  not  merely  sufiering 
but  compelling  Kleon  to  undertake  a  work  which  they  regarded  as 
fit  only  for  a  madman.  The  judgement  of  the  historian  is,  in 
short,  the  judgement  of  his  part^  ^  and  it  proves  not  the  insanity 
of  Kleon  but  the  political  immorality  of  those  who  would  have 
it  that  10)000  Athenians,  under  a  general  singularly  fertile  in 
expedients,  popular  with  his  men,  and  supported  by  precisely  the 
land  of  force  which  he  most  needed,  could  not  hope  to  capture 
400  Spertans  who  were  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  escape  by  a 
iiedge  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  the  forfdtnre  of  their  own  navy. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  FELOPOinrBBIAN  WAS  TBOU  THE  OAPTITSB  0?  SPHAKTERIA 

TO  THE  PEACE  01*  mxIAB. 

The  success  of  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  had  a  marked  e^ct  on 
public  feeling  at  Athens.    The  occupation  of  Pylos,  bringing  with 
it  the  hope  of  capturing  the  hoplites  shut  up  in    Oukngein 
Sphakteria,  had  not  only  removed   the   depression    J^J^^ 
-which  till  then  had  been  very  generally  felt,  but  had    Athens. 
-awakened  in  the  party  of  which  Kleon  was  the  most  prominent 
speaker  a  desire  of  recovering  for  Athens  the  supremacy  which 
she  had  won  and  lost  before  the  thirty  years'  truce.    But  there 
'Were  nevertheless  many  to  whom  such  schemes  appeared  im- 
practicable ;  and  it  was  only  the  personal  influence  of  Kleon  which 
iumed  the  scale  in  fiivoiir  of  carrying  on  the  war.    Now,  it  would 
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eeem^  no  voice  was  raised  on  behalf  of  peace;  and  Nikiaa  had 
brought  on  himself  so  much  disgrace  hj  his  behaviour  in  the 
matter  of  Sphakteria  thait  he  could  not  venture  on  warnings  which, 
would  now  have  been  both  seasonable  and  wholesome.  The  Athe- 
nians could  make  peace  whenever  they  ought  choose  to  do  to ;  bat 
without  oiFering  for  the  present  any  terms  to  the  Spartans  they 
placed  a  permanent  garrison  at  Pylos,  and  the  exiled  Measeniaos 
returning  eagerly  from  Naupaktos  began  to  lay  waste  the  TAkonian 
temtories. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesos  was  now  to  sufTer 
from  the  activity  of  the  Athenians.  A  fleet  of  eighty  ships  issued 
Campaign  of  ^'^'"^  Peiraieus  under  cover  of  nighty  and  before  dawn 
Nikias  on  the  army  had  disembarked  on  the  beach  beneath  the 
the  soronic  hill  on  which  stood  the  unfortified  village  of  Solygeia 
K°^-  distant  about  six  miles  from  Oorinth  and  two  from, 

the  isthmus.  Fire-Signals  announcing  the  event  called  forth  the 
whole  available  Corinthian  force.  Tbd  fight  which  followed  was 
one  at  close  quarters  throughout ;  but  the  issue  of  the  obstinate 
contest;  after  a  temporary  repulse  of  the  Athenians^  was  determined 
by  the  Athenian  cavalry.  The  Corinthians,  destitute  of  horsemen, 
were  at  length  made  to  give  way;  the  Athenians  sailed  on  the 
same  day  to  Eronmiyon,  and  ravaged  its  lands.  On  the  next  day 
they  occupied  the  peninsula  between  Epidauros  and  Troizen^  and 
building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  inade  it  a  permanent  post 
from  which  raids  might  be  made  on  the  coast  lands  of  the 
neighbourhood.^ 

The  history  of  this  momentous  year  was  not  yet  closed.  An 
Athenian  fleet  had  yet  to  make  its  way  to  Sicily,  and  on  its  voyage 
Eurymedon  was  to  bring  about  by  his  detestable - 
thePeniaa  tieacheiy  the  slaughter  which  nuirked  the  end  of  the 
phemo^oo"  ^l^ody  struggles  at  Korkyra.*  An  incident  on  the 
his  way  to  shores  of  the  Egean  brought  the  Athenians  into 
parta.  momentary  contest  with  the  Persian  power.     Arta- 

phemes,  an  envoy  from  Artaxerxes  to  the  Spartans,  was  seized  at 
Eion  on  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  by  the  commander  of  one  of 
the  tribute-gathering  Athenian  ships,  and  was  brought  to  Athens 
with  his  dispatches.  The  gist  of  these  lay  in  the  complaint  that 
with  all  his  eflbrts  the  king  could  not  make  out  what  the  Spartans 
wanted.  Their  ambassadors  had  come  each  with  a  different  story, 
and  if  they  wished  to  make  their  meaning  dear,  they  must  send 
with  Artaphemes  men  who  could  speak  intelligibly.  The  dispatch 
of  Artaxerxes  never  reached  Sparta.  Artaphemes  was  sent  back 
to  Ephesos  with  some  Athenian  envoys  to  the  great  king.    About. 

*  Thtic.  iv.  46.  «  See  p.  809. 
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the  objects  of  their  mission  nothing  is  said ;  but  if  we  may  &irly 
infer  tiiat  thej  aimed  at  detaching  Persia  from  all  alliance  with 
Sparta^  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  were  guiltleas  of  the 
treachery  which  led  the  Spartans  to  call  down  the  force  of  an 
Asiatic  despot  to  aid  them  in  crushing  an  Hellenic  city.  To  them 
the  absurdity  of  bringing  a  Persian  fleet  or  army  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesos  was  manifest:  and  in  the  East  their  only  interest  was  to 
keep  the  Persian  long  witiiin  the  bounds  which  for  nearly  half  a 
century  be  had  been  compelled  to  respect  But  the  object  of  tbe 
Athenians^  whateyer  it  may  have  been^  was  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  the  long.  The  envoys  heard  the  tidings  at  Ephesos^  and 
returned  straight  to  Athens. 

The  building  of  a  new  wall  to  their  city  by  the  Ohians  seemed 
to  the  Athenians  to  forebode  a  rebellion  such  as  that  q^^  ^  ^^^ 
which  they  had  already  had  to  crush  in  Samos  and  OhiaoB  to 
Lesbos^  an4  a  peremptory  order  was  at  once  sent  to  the  ^Twan 
them  to  pull  it  down.  The  decision  of  the  Athenians  ^^  ^^  <^^J- 
was  soon  justified  by  the  hostile  movements  of  Lesbian  exiles  on 
the  opposite  mainland. 

l^e  Spartans  had  been  already  more  than  vexed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  a  hostile  force  on  the  little  peninsula  of  Pylos ;  but  within 
mght  of  the  southwestern  promontory  of  TAkonia  lay    Athenian 
an  island,  of  which  according  to  an  old  story  the  sage    ^f^^S^. 
Ohilon  had  eaid  that  it  woidd  be  well  for  the  Spartans      424  b.c. 
if  they  could  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.^    Whateyer  pr^ 
cautions  tiie  Spartans  may  have  taken  (and  Thueydides  tells  us 
that  they  guarded  Kythera  with  more  than  usual  care),  they  were 
ineffectual  against  the  energetic  attacks  which  Nikias  and  his 
colleagues,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  carrying  2,000  hoplites  and 
some  horsemen,  made  simultaneously  upon  the  two  towns  in  the 
island.    In  &ct,  the  resistance  was  more  nominal  than  real ;  and 
the  enterprise  had  been  in  part  concerted  with  a  friendly  body 
among  the  people  who  wished  to  be  rid  of  the  oligarchic  rule  of 
Sparta.    But  for  these  allies  the  Athenians  would  without  hesitai- 
tion  have  dealt  with  Kythera  as  they  had  dealt  with  Aigina.'    As 
it  was,  some  few  were  sent  to  take  their  trial  at  Athens,  under 
promise,  however,  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  deaUi ;  and  the 
Athenians  set  to  work  to  show  the  Spartans  how  they  meant  to 
use  their  new  conquest.    Athenian  ships  made  descents  on  Asine, 
Helos,  and  other  places  on  the  Lakonian  gulf.    The  lands  of 
Epidauros  Limera  on  the  eastern  coast  were  then  ravaged,  and 
lastly  the  Athenian  fleet  appeared  before  Thyrea  where  the  ezr 

1  Herod.  viL  285.     See  p.  188.     written  before  the  descent  of  Klldas 
This  portion  of  the  histoTy  of  Hero-     on  the  island. 
dotos  must,  it  would  seem,  have  been        ^  See  p.  251. 
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polled  Aiginetass  had  found  a  home.  The  Aiginetans  captured 
within  it  were  all  taken  to  Athens  an^  were  all  there  put  to  death. 
Thus  was  swept  away  the  remnant  of  that  people  who  had  shared 
with  the  Athenians  the  glory  of  Salamis,  and  a  second  catastrophe 
as  horrible  as  that  of  Plataiai  attested  the  strength  of  the  fatal 
disease  which  rendezed  impo6aible»  the  growth  of  an  Hellenic 
nation. 

It  was  at  this  lime,  it  would  seem,  that  the  Spartans  committed 
a  crime,  the  reality  of  which  we  can  accept  only  on  the  assertion 
Uassacre  of  of  an  historian  with  whose  veracity  even  personal 
Se  s^?  hatred  was  not  allowed  to  interfere.  Among  those 
tass.  who  risked  life  and  limb  to  convey  food  to  the  men 

shut  up  in  Sphakteria  the  most  prominent  were  the  Helots  to 
whom  the  Spartans  had  promised  freedom  as  the  reward  of  their 
good  service.  But,  if  Thucydides  may  be  believed^  the  eyes  of 
tiie  Spartans  were  blinded  to  everything  except  the  fact  that  Helots 
(probably  those  who  had  not  been  manumitted)  were  deserting  to 
the  Messenians  at  Pylos,  and  that  the  success  of  Nikias  had  opened 
for  them  another  refuge  at  Kythera.  Happily  for  the  lasting 
interests  of  mankind  the  most  strenuous  preachers  of  the  gospel  of 
slavery  have  never  hesitated  to  act  towards  the  slaves  of  other 
men  on  the  hypothesis  that  of  all  evils  slavery  is  the  worst ;  and 
even  Aristotle  himself^  who  would  no  more  concede  the  right  of 
rebellion  to  his  own  '  animated  madiines  '^  than  he  would  concede 
it  to  his  horses  or  his  asses,  would  without  scruple,  if  he  wished  to 
ruin  the  citizen  of  another  state,  teach  that  man's  '  breathing  in- 
straments '  tiiat  they  had  ftdly  as  much  right  to  be  firee  as  their 
master.  The  panic  fear  caused  by  the  dread  of  such  teaching  has 
led  to  some  crimes  the  enormity  of  which  staggers  our  poweis  of 
belief;  but  l^ese  crimes  have  in  their  turn  sealed  the  doom  of  that 
accursed  system  which  received  an  execrable  sanction  firom  philo- 
sophers like  Aristotle  and  Plato.  Goaded  on  by  such  unreasoning 
terrors,  the  Spartans,  it  is  said,  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  who 
felt  that  their  exploits  on  behalf  of  Sparta  gave  them  a  title  to 
freedom  might  at  once  come  forward  and  daim  it,  under  the 
assurance  that  if  their  claim  should  be  found  to  rest  on  good 
evidence  the  boon  should  be  conferred  upon  them.  How  many 
came  forward  we  are  not  told:  two  thousand,  it  is  said,  were 
selected  as  worthy  of  liberty,  and  with  garlands  on  their  heada 
went  the  round  of  the  temples  in  which  they  now  stood  on  a  level 
with  the  highest  bom  Dorian.  But  the  Spartans  never  meant  that 
the  gift  should  be  really  enjoyed.  A  few  days  later,  of  these  2,000 
men  not  one  remained  to  be  seen.    How  they  had  disappeared^  no 
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one  ever  could  say :  bat  if  they  lived  at  all,  their  place  literally 
knew  them  henceforth  no  more.  If  we  hold  that  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, there  seems  to  be  no  other  time  to  which  we  can  possibly 
aarign  it :  but  there  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  readiness  of 
the  Spartans  to  employ  the  surviving  Helots  on  foreign  service 
after  wreaking  on  them  cruelties  which  might  waken  a  desperate 
reostance  in  the  meanest-minded  of  mankindL  If  there  was  danger 
in  setting  Helots  free,  there  was  greater  danger  in  placing  arms  in 
the  bands  of  their  kinsfolk  after  a  massacre  more  ruthless  than  any 
other  of  which  we  hear  even  in  Greek  bistoiy.  Yet  Helot  hoplites 
not  many  months  later  are  dispatched  with  Brasidas  to  Thrace : 
and  no  catastrophe  follows. 

The  Spartans,  in  the  judgement  of  Thucydides,  were  suffering 
under  a  paroxysm  of  selfish  fear  which  had  its  natural  fruit  in 
cowardly  and  atrocious  cruelty.  Whether  such  a  Proposed  rx- 
(state  as  Sparta  was  worth  the  saving,  is  a  question  ^^^^^^ 
with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves ;  but  we  Thrace. 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  must  have  Mien  but  for  the  singularly 
un-Spartan  genius  and  energy  of  Brasidas.  The  larger  mind  of 
this  eminent  man  saw  that  only  a  diversion  of  the  Athenian  forces 
to  a  distant  scene  would  loosen  the  iron  grasp  in  which  they  now 
held  the  Peloponnesos.  Such  a  diversion  was  rendered  practicable 
by  invitations  which  came  from  the  towns  of  the  OhaUridic 
peninsula  and  ftom  the  halntually  faithless  Peidildras  who  now 
wished  to  be  aided  in  settling  a  quarrel  vnth  the  Lynkestian  chief 
Airhibaios.^  The  Spartans  were  well  pleased  to  intrust  the  task 
to  Brasidas,  whose  coming  the  Ohalkidians  made  a  special  con- 
dition in  the  compact :  and  they  were  stiU  more  pleased  at  the 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  another  large  body  of  Helots  by 
sending  them  on  foreign  service.  Seven  hundred  of  these  bond- 
men were  sarmed  as  hoplites ;'  and  the  fiiet  that  after  the  slaughter 
of  the  2,000  they  could  fail  to  take  dire  vengeance  as  soon  as  they 
had  crossed  the  Lakonian  border  and  before  Brasidas  had  levied 
the  1,000  Peloponneeian  hoplites*  which  accompanied  him  on  his 
march  through  Thessaly  into  Thrace,  is  one  which  might  tempt 
ns  to  think  that  the  story  of  that  fiendish  massacre  was  a  wild 
distempered  dream. 

But  before  he  could  complete  his  levies,  his  interference  was 
needed  nearer  home.    Probably  even  when  Megaia  revolted  i^m 
the  great  city  with  which  she  had  chosen  to  ally    Attempts  of 
herself,  there  was  a  minority  which  felt  that  union    *ho  ^^^^^ 
-with  Athens  was  better  than  independence  under  an    BaiA^a 
oligarchy.    This  minority  had  gained  strength  both    Megar». 
from  the  bitter  lessons  of  a  protracted  war  and  from  the  raids  of 
»  Thuc  iv.  79.  «  lb.  iv.  80, 4.  «  lb.  iv.  78, 1. 
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oligarchical  exiles ;  and  a  plan  for  the  BumndeT  of  the  city  waa 
concerted  with  the  Athenian  generals  Hippokrates  and  Demos- 
thenes.  The  scheme  was  all  but  sacceeaful ;  but  the  appeazaDoe 
of  Brasidas  gave  firesh  confidence  to  the  oligarchic  £Mition,  and 
suggested  to  the  Athenian  commanders  ti^e  folly  of  risking 
a  defeat  which  would  be  most  severely  felt,  in  order  to  encounter 
a  force  composed  simply  of  detachments  levied  firom  many  Pelopaa* 
nesian  cities  which  would  lose  at  the  wont  only  a  snudl  fiaction 
of  their  troops.  Their  retreat  was  followed  hj  the  entianoe  of 
Brasidas  into  Megara ;  but  this  fiery  Spartan  had  more  important 
work  to  do  elsewhere.  On  his  departure  a  strict  oligarchy  was 
set  up;  which  lasted,  the  historian  remarksi  far  longer  than  most 
governments  set  up  by  a  minority  both  numerically  and  pereonally 
insignificant.^  Bdbre  the  close  of  the  year  the  Megarians  gained 
possession  of  their  long  walls,  and  leveUed  tliem  with  the  ground  '* 
and  thus  was  demolished  a  work  by  which  the  Athenians  had 
hoped  to  mA|nt4>.iTi  on  the  isthmus  a  hold  as  firm  as  that  which 
they  kept  on  their  own  harbour  of  Peiraieus.' 

Unconscious  of  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  them  firom 
the  north,  the  Athenians  not  only  did  nothing  to  prevent  BiasidM 
Bobemef  of  from  passing  onvrarda  to  kindle  Ute  flame  of  revolt  in 
a^  to^t^'  OhaUddike,  but  were  bent  on  making  another  attempt 
recoTery  of  to  recover  the  supremacy  which  had  been  lost  by  the 
mi^l?'"'  defeat  at  Koroneia.  With  the  help  of  the  Thetan 
Boiotia.  Ptoiodoros,  it  wae  ananged  that  Demoathenes  should 

sail  from  Naupaktos  to  Siphai,  a  town  about  26  miles  to  the 
Eouth-west  of  ThespiaL  By  the  betrayal  of  this  place  the 
Athenians  would  obtain  a  footing  in  the  south.  In  the  north 
they  would  have  the  like  advantage  by  their  admission  within 
the  vralls  of  Chaironeia,  while  in  the  east  they  would  gain  a 
still  stronger  base  of  operations  by  fortifying  the  ground  round 
the  Delion,  a  temple  of  Phoibos  Apolldn.*  The  suooesB  of  this 
plan  depended  obviously  on  the  simultaneous  execution  of  then 
several  schemes.  Unluckily  the  Athenian  commanders  were 
not  punctuaL  In  the  Corinthian  g^ulf  Demosthenes  sailed  to 
Siphai,  only  to  find  that  the  plot  had  been  betrayed  and  that  both 
Siphai  and  Chaironeia  were  held  by  the  Boiotians  in  full  force.^ 
We  might  have  supposed  that  the  MLure  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
consequent  inaction  of  the  Athenian  partisans  in  the  Boiotian 
towns  would  have  led  the  Athenians  to  question  the  prudence 
of  risking  their  chief  military  force  in  operations  which  would 
certainly  be  resisted  with  the  undivided  strength  of  the  Boiotian 

»  Thuc.  iv.  74.  «  Herod,  vi.  lia 

»  Ib.iv.  109.  *Thuc.iv.89. 

*  See  p.  249. 
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confedexacy.  Not  less,  it  seemsy  than  26,000  men  set  out  from 
Athens  to  fortify  the  Temenos  of  Belion.  In  five  days  their 
work  -was  practically  done,  and  the  light-armed  force  marched 
about  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Athens,  while  Hippokrates  remained  at 
Delion  with  the  hoplites.  But  these  five  d&ys  were  fatal  to  his 
enterprifle. 

Gathering  from  all  the  cities,  the  troops  of  the  Boiotian  con- 
federacy hnrriad  towards  Delion,  to  find  that  the  main  hody  of  the 
enemy  had  passed  across  the  Athenian  border.  At  Battle  of 
first,  their  raeolntion  was  to  risk  no  engagement  on  l^^on- 
Attic  ecaX ;  bat  this  decision  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  Theban 
Boiotarch  Pagondas.  He  professed  that  he  could  not  understand 
the  subtle  distinction  whidi  liarbade  encounter  with  an  enemy  on 
his  own  gronnd.  The  Athenians  were  their  enemies,  wherever 
they  might  be.  Their  main  army  had  but  an  instant  ago  pro&ned 
the  Boiotian  soil:  their  boplites  under  Hippokrates  were  not 
merely  profaning  it  still,  but  were  defiling  the  temple  of  the  lord 
of  Delos.  Far  therefore  from  hesitating  to  attack  them,  they 
should  remember  the  achievements  of  their  fitthers  at  Koroneia, 
and  teach  the  Athenians  that  men  who  love  freedom  will  not  part 
from  their  inheritance  without  at  the  least  striking  a  blow  to 
retain  it.  The  words  of  Pagondas  removed  all  scruples;  and 
although  it  was  now  late  in  the  day,  they  resolved  to  fight  at 
once.  Between  the  two  armies  rose  a  small  hill,  which  determined 
the  issue  of  the  struggle.  On  either  ade  were  drawn  up  the  two 
opposing  masses,  the  Boiotians  being  arranged  after  a  sort  which 
marked  a  change  in  military  tactic  not  less  important  than  that 
which  had  raised  the  Athenian  navy  to  its  undisputed  pre-eminence. 
The  Theban  hoplites  were  dzawn  up  25  men  deep :  ^  the  Athenian 
front  Jiad  a  depth  of  only  8  men.  The  arrangement  points  to  a 
growing  conadousnees  that  with  oppodng  forces  consisting  of  men 
equal  in  disdpline,  bravery,  and  personal  strength,  weight  must 
decide  the  contest  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Athenians 
foreboded  any  disaster  from  this  difierence  of  tactic,  and  Hippo- 
krates in  the  few  words  which  he  addressed  to  his  men  as  he  rode 
along  the  lines  reminded  them  chiefly  of  the  power  which  they  had 
won  by  their  victory  at  Oinophyta,  and  of  the  glory  which  would  be 
theirs,  if  by  another  victory  tiiey  could  restore  the  supremacy  of 
the  imperial  city.  The  battle  which  followed  was  fiercely  con- 
tested.   The  Athenian  left  wing  in  spite  of  the  bravest  resistanoe 

1  Thncydides,  iv.  98,  adds  that  of  cohesion  which  is  the  most  marked 

the  hoplites  of  the  other  cities  were  oharacteiistic   of  all   the  Hellenic 

drawn  np  after  the  fancy  of  the  states,  and  more  especially  of  those 

Boiotarchfl  helongin^  to  those  cities,  whose  oODstitation  was  oligarchic 
The  statement  ilmstrates  t^e  want 
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WB8  borne  down  by  the  tremendoas  wall  of  Theban  hoplites ;  and 
even  the  defeated  Thespians^  TaoagraiaiiS;  and  Orehomeoians  were 
relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  men  whom  Fagondas  had 
sent  secretly  ronnd  the  little  hill,  and  who,  suddenly  showing 
tliemselves  to  the  Atiienians,  threw  them  into  a  confusion  which 
soon  became  irretrievable.  So  fierce  was  the  pursuit  that  probably 
nothing  but  ihe  approach  of  darkness  prevented  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  Atheniaii  army.  Neariy  a  thousand  Alhexuan 
hoplites  with  their  general  Hippokrates  lay  dead  upon  the  field.^ 
On  the  next  day  only  an  Athenian  garrison  remained  to  defend  the , 
intrenchments  round  the  temple.  The  rest  of  the  survivors  weie 
sent  home  by  sea. 

The  occupation  of  the  sacred  Temenos  had  awakened  a  siogularlr 
titter  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  Thebans.  Their  victory  gave 
BefTuai  of  '^hom  an  opportunity  for  indulging  it  The  laws  of 
;theBoiotiaii8  WBT  among  all  the  Hellenic  tribes  required  from  the 
the^^^  victor  the  sunender  of  the  dead  without  any  conditions 
niftn  dead.  ^0  the  kinsmen  who  might  claim  them ;  but  as  the 
Athenian  herald  was  on  his  way  to  the  enemy's  camp,  he  was  met 
by  a  Boiotian  herald^  who,  hunying  back  with  him  to  BeHon^ 
charged  the  Athenian  garrison  with  wanton  pro&nation  of  a 
sacred  dte,  and  added  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  should  not  be 
restored  to  them  so  long  as  the  temple  or  its  close  should  be 
•occupied  by  an  invading  force.  Uxifortanately  the  Athenians 
failed  to  urge  the  obvious  answer,  that,  whatever  their  own  gnilt 
might  be,  the  Boiotians  were  disingenuously  shirki]^  a  du^  for 
which  Bfillenic  morality  recognised  no  evasion  and  admitted  no 
exceptions.  Although  such  a  rejoinder  must  have  driven  them  to 
•comply  with  the  Athenian  demand,  the  invaders  took  the  ehort- 
flighted  course  of  denying  that  they  were  invaders.  The  Boiotians, 
they  argued,  had  gained  their  present  territories  by  the  conquest 
of  the  tribes  more  anciently  in  possession  of  them,  aad  the  possea^ 
sion  of  the  temples  was  involved  in  the  possession  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  were  built,  the  extent  of  this  ground  being  a  matter 
of  no  consideratian.  The  Boiotians  retorted  that,  if  they  spoke 
the  truth,  there  was  an  end  of  all  debate.  Athenians  in  Attica 
might  do  what  they  willed  with  their  own,  and  being  within  thar 
own  bordezs  they  might  bury  their  dead  without  aakuig  permission 
of  anyone.  Even  here,  the  Athenians  might  have  answered  that 
according  to  their  own  theory  the  limits  of  Attica  extended  no 
further  than  their  own  intrenchments,  and  thus  the  Boiotians  were 
bound  to  give  up  the  dead  without  further  speaking;  but  the  reply 
did  not  suggest  itself  to  their  herald,  whose  departure  was  followed 
"by  an  immediate  attack  on  the  intrenchments. 

1  fhuc.  iv.  101.    ' 
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Two  tlxouaazid  Oorinthian  hoplites^  together  with  the  Felo- 
ponneaians  and  Megarians  set  &ee  from  Nisaia,  took  part  in  the 
assault  which  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  battle    ^^^^^  ^^ 
was  saocessful.    So  ended  a  scheme  which,  so  long  aa    capture  of 
Brasidas  was  at  large,  ought  never  to  have  heen  under-    ^^°^' 
taken.     But  the  fall  of  Delion  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series, 
of  troubles  which  were  to  lower  the  Athenians  in  the  eyes  of 
Hellenes  generally  as  much  as  the  events  of  Sphakteria  had  dfunaged 
the  r^fmtation  of  the  Spartans. 

WhUe  the  Athemans  were  thus  wasting  their  energies  on  plans 
from  which  at  best  no  great  good  could  be  gained,  they  1^  a 
pathway  open  to  the  most  able  and  the  most  vigilant  Haich  of 
of  their  enemies  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  ^J^jj^ 
th^  maritime  empire.  Demosthenes  was  perhaps  still  Thessaiy. 
sailing  from  Naupaktos  to  Siphai,  when  from  the  Spartan  colony 
of  Herakleia  in  Trachis  Bra^das  sent  to  his  partisans  at  Pharsalos 
a  message  bidding  them  to  fiirniah  him  at  once  with  guides  for  his 
march  through  Thessaly.  At  no  time  was  it  easy  for  a  foreign 
force  to  make  its  way  through  that  country  without  a  guide ;  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  people  it  would  be  doubly  dloigerous. 
As  it  so  turned  out,  the  whole  power  of  the  oligarchic  governments 
barely  sufficed  to  carry  him  through.  Setting  out  from  the 
'  Phthiotic  town  of  Melitia  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus  a  few  miles 
below  its  source  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  range  of 
Othrys,  be  had  not  reached  Phaisalos  (a  town  near  the  point  where 
the  Apidanos  joins  the  Enipeus  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Thesaalian 
plain)  when  he  was  met  by  a  large  body  of  the  people,  who  seemed 
resolved  to  bar  his  further  progress.  To  their  plea  that  no  stranger 
could  pass  without  the  consent  of  the  commonwealth  the  guides  of 
Brasidas  at  once  answered  that  they  would  not  think  of  leading- 
liim  any  further  against  their  will ;  and  Brasidas  himself  with  that 
singular  power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  temper  of  his  hearers 
v/hich  no  Spartan  had  ever  yet  displayed,  assured  them  that,  if 
they  wished  it,  he  would  at  once  turn  back,  but  added  that  he 
should  regard  it  as  churlish  treatment  if  he  were  sent  back,  since 
h3  had  come  not  to  hurt  the  Thessalians  with  whom  the  relations 
of  Sparta  were  both  peaceful  and  friendly,  but  merely  to  carry  out 
plans  which  he  had  devised  for  the  humiliation  of  the  Athenians 
with  whom  they  were  at  open  war.  These  words,  it  is  said, 
disarmed  the  opposition  of  the  Thessalians ;  but  the  readiness  with 
which  they  allowed  him  to  pass  onwards  showed  that  their  friendly 
feeling  for  Athens  was  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  principle.  Freed 
thus  from  a  serious  danger,  Brasidas  lost  not  a  moment  in  hurrying 
forwards ;  but  the  wily  Makedonian  who  had  lured  him  by  the 
promise  of  maintaining  half  his  army  looked  upon  him  as  a  hired 
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instniment  for  doing  any  work  which  he  might  have  in  hand. 
Sorely  against  his  will  Braaidas  was  dragged  off  to  the  moantaiii- 
pass  which  ebut  in  the  teiritory  of  Arrhihaios  the  chief  of  the 
Makedonian  clan  of  the  Lynkestai.  With  a  mission  so  sharply  de- 
fined he  was  more  likely  to  convert  the  Lynkestian  prince  tbm  to  he 
himself  conyerted  to  the  theories  of  Perdikkas ;  and  when  ArriubaioB 
expressed  a  wish  to  suhmit  himself  to  arbitration  and  to  become  the 
ally  of  Sparta,  Brasidas  obstinately  refused  to  carry  the  qnanel 
further,  and  in  spite  of  prayers  and  protests  withdrew  his  forcea. 

Not  mitil  he  had  passed  the  Thessalian  border  were  the 
Athenians  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger;  and  even  when 
Bemiasriea  they  leamt  that  something  must  be  done,  they  acted 
of  theAthe-  with  a  tardiness  and  hesitation  in  singular  contrast 
'***'^  with  the  vehemence  and  promptitude  of  ^  Spartan 

champion.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  &tal  loss  sustained 
by  Athens  in  the  death  of  PeriMee  than  the  weakness  now  displayed 
in  maintaining  that  which  they  knew  to  he  the  very  foundation  of 
their  empire.  That  Perikles  would  have  countenanced  either  of 
the  recent  attempts  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in 
Bo;otia,  we  may  very  confidently  question ;  that  he  would  have 
staked  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  encountering  and  cmshing 
Brasidas,  we  cannot  doubt  at  all.  The  preservation  of  the  subject 
allies  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace  was  a  matter  to  be  carried  through 
at  all  costs;  but  instead  of  striving  with  the  energy  of  men 
struggling  for  their  lives  they  contented  themselves  trith  simply 
increasing  their  garrisons^  in  (he  dties  threatened  by  Bramdas. 

The  grapes  were  aU  but  leady  for  the  gathering,  and  the  whole 
produce  of  the  year  was  tiierefore  at  his  mercy,  when  Braodaa 
Beroit  of  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  Andrian  colony  of 
Akanthof.  Akanthos.  The  oligarchic  Ohalkidians  at  whoos  in- 
vitation he  had  come  had  led  him  to  look  for  an  eager  and  even  an 
enthuoastic  welcome.  He  was  unpleasantly  surprised  to  find  that 
the  gates  were  guarded  and  that  he  could  do  no  more  than  pray 
for  permission  to  plead  his  cause  before  them  in  person.  Once  ad- 
mitted, Brasidas  was  to  employ  again  those  arts  of  persuasion 
which  might  tempt  the  ignorant  into  thinking  that  Sparta  was 
training  up  a  body  of  citlEens  like  the  adroit  orator  who  now 
exhibited  himself  as  the  apostle  of  absolute  freedom  and  of  perfect 
happiness  for  everybody.  His  business  now  was  to  convince  the 
Akanthians  that  they  could  secure  their  own  welfare  only  by  re- 
volting firom  Athens.  Beminding  them  of  the  wholly  disinterested 
motives  which  had  led  Sparta  into  the  war,  he  assured  them  that  the . 
state  which  had  sent  him  was  honestly  anxious  to  confine  itself  to 
the  one  definite  task  of  putting  down  an  iniquitous  tyranny.    He 

«  Thuc.  iv.  82. 
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Ind  come  to  set  tiiem  free :  he  was  amazed  at  not  finding  himself 

mleomed  with  open  arma.    Their  coohiess  caused  him  eyen  greater 

giief  and  abirm.    Their  refiisal  would  tempt  the  other  allies  of 

Athens  in  these  Thraoe^ward  regions  to  think  that  the  freedom 

which  Brasidas  promised  was  Utopian^  or  that  his  power  to  insure 

it  to  them  was  not  equal  to  his  will ;  and  he  could  not  allow  such 

thoughts  to  he  awakened  in  l^em.    Theur  confidence  he  sought  to 

gain  for  Sparta  bf  assuring  them  that  he  had  hound  the  ephors  by  the 

most  solemn  oaths  that  the  cities  which  might  join  him  should  remain 

absolutely  autonomous.^    Two  further  arguments  he  had  yet  in 

store.    The  one  was  addressed  to  that  centrifrigal  instinct  which 

pre-eminently  marked  the  Hellenic  race  in  general:  the  other  to 

their  purses  or  their  stomachs.    He  assured  them  that  when  he 

spoke  of  freedom  and  independence,  his  words  were  to  be  taken  in 

their  literal  meaning,  and  not  as  denoting  merely  liberation  from 

the  yoke  of  Athens.    They  were  to  be  left  absolutely  to  themselTes, 

as  unoonstrained  as  the  oxen  which  parted  company  by  the  advice 

of  the  lion  who  hungered  after  their  flesh.    They  would  be  free, 

after  joining  Sparta,  to  manage  thehr  own  matters  to  their  own 

liking ;  they  were  perfectly  free  to  decide  now  whether  they  would 

^r  would  not  join  Sparta.  Only  they  must  remember  that,  as  things 

then  were,  a  large  amount  of  money  went  yearly  ftom  Akanthos  in 

the  form  of  tribute  for  the  support  of  a  tyranny  which  his  conscience 

would  not  allow  him  to  tolerate ;  and,  further,  they  saw  his  army 

outside  their  waDs.    He  would  leare  them  to  their  deliberations : 

but  if  they  should  say  him  nay,  their  ripe  grapes  would  be  trampled 

under  foot,  their  Tdneyards  ravaged,  and  tibey  must  make  up  ^eir 

minds  to  &ce  poverty,  perhaps  £unine,  perhaps  also  a  blockade. 

This  fordUe  special  pleading  oazried  so  much  weight,  that  a 

majority  of  the  eitisens  voting  secretly  decided  on  revolt    The 

wretched  fiirce  of  free  debate  and  friee  volang  was  ended,  and 

Akanthoe  renounced  the  alliance  of  Athens.    Brasidas  had  begun 

his  work  well,  and  Stageiros,  another  Andrian  colony  a  few  miles 

.more  to  the  north,  soon  followed  the  example  of  Akanthoe.' 

Not  many  weeks  after  achieving  this  success  Brasidas  appeared 
before  the  vralls  of  Amphipolis.*  The  post  was  as  strong  and  as 
easily  defensible  as  it  vna  important.  By  a  mournful  snmnder  of 
infintnation  it  was  allowed  without  a  struggle  to  fUl  Amphipoiis. 
into  the  hands  of  Brasidas.  On  a  stormy  and  snowy  night  the 
dtLzene  learnt  that  the  army  of  Brasidas  vna  without  their  walls, 
and  that  their  lands  and  all  who  happened  to  be  without  the  city 
were  wholly  at  his  mercy.  So  great  was  the  confusion  that  in  the 
Judgement  of  the  historian  Bmsidas  might  with  ease  have  earned 

1  Thuc.  Iv.  85, 6.  *  Thuc.  iv.  88. 

'  For  the  foondiDg  of  thUr  colony  aee  p.  269. 
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the  place  by  assault :  but  he  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  kod 
instead,  and  bo  gave  time  to  the  citlzexif  who  were  not  on  his  aide 
to  recover  their  self-poesseesion.  Theee  now  found  that  they  were 
still  in  a  numerioal  'majority,  and  they  not  only  insisted  that  the 
gates  should  be  kept  shut^but  that  the  Athenian  general  Eukles 
should  send  a  request  for  immediate  aid  to  his  colleague  Thucydides, 
the  historian^  who  was  then  with  his  fleet  off  the  island  of  Thssos 
,  about  half  a  day's  sail  ^m  Amphipolis.  With  a  feeling,  probably, 
of  deep  misgiving  and  6elf*4USCusation  Thncydides  hastened  to  the 
post  which  he  ought  never  to  have  quitted  after  the  arrival  of 
Brasidas  in  Makedonia.  Trustang  that  he  might  leach  Amphipolis 
in  time  to  save  it  from  falling  into  his  hands,  he  hoped  that  at  the 
worst  he  should  be  able  to  rescue  Eion.  But  Brasidas  was  befoie- 
hand  with  him.  He  knew  that  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens  allianoe  with  Sparta  had  no  attractions.  He  therefore 
offered  terms  by  which  he  hoped  to  determine  their  action  in  hift 
favour.  All  who  chose  to  remain  should  have  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  To  those  who  preferred  to  depart  he  gave  five  days 
for  conveying  away  their  property.  The  proposals  of  Bnsidas 
were  accepted.  Amphipolis  was  gone,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  the  Spartans  would  haye  been  masters  of  Eion :  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  seven  ships  of  Thucydides  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  and  tlus  fresh  humiliation  was  avoided. 

Thus  in  these  two  cities  of  Akanthos  and  Amphipolis  we  have 
a  greater  and  a  less  degree  of  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Brasidas: 
Lightness  of  but  in  botii  casos  the  majority  of  the  people  is  dis- 
Sf  im^S  "^cl"ied  to  aDy  itself  with  him^  and  in  neither  case  is 
yoke.  really  free  debate  or  free  voting  allowed.    The  con- 

clusion follows  irresistibly  that  apart  from  the  passion  for  inter- 
political  independence  the  subjectallies  of  Athens  had  no  substantial 
grievance  calling  for  redress.  Men  whose  feelings  have  been 
offended  are  not  likely  to  regard  the  offender  with  any  warm  or 
eager  afifection ;  but  so  long  as  they  feel  that  their  connexion  with 
him  is  on  the  whole  to  their  own  benefit,  they  are  not  likely  to  he 
carried  away  by  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  stranger  who  amply 
wishes  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation.  It  was  pve- 
cifiely  thus  at  Akanthos  and  Amphipolis.  There  was  no  positiTe 
love  for  Athens :  but  indifference  towards  the  imperial  city  implied 
no  longing  to  be  severed  from  her  confederacy,  and  the  introductioa 
of  Brasidas  was  due  not  to  the  action  of  the  main  body  of  the 
citizens  who  in  both  these  towns  were  well  disposed  to  Athens,  but 
to  the  intrigues  of  a  small  but  overbearing  faction,  which,  because' 
it  could  not  hope  for  the  voluntary  adoption  of  their  plans^ 
resolved  to  take  the  people  by  surprise  and  hurry  Ihem  into  revolt 
under  pain  of  absolute  ruin  in  case  of  refusal. 
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niansand 

theSpar- 
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The  tidings  of  the  &11  of  Amphipolis  came  upon  the  Athenians 
almost  as  an  omen  of  doom.  But  nothing  was  done  beyond  dis- 
patching- a  few  troops  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  in  the  Effecto  of 
Thrae&-ward  cities;  and  disasters  still  more  terrible 
were  averted  only  by  the  jealousy  felt  at  Sparta  for  a 
man  whose  achieyements  might  bring  with  them  quite 
as  much  of  annoyance  as  of  glory.  Their  chief  wish 
now  was  to  recover  the  prisoners  taken  in  Sphakteria  and  so  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  For  Btasidas  the  continuance  of  the  war 
was  the  continuance  of  life  itself;  and  while  he  set  to  work  to 
build  triremes  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  he  asked  them  for 
more  troops  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  schemes.  The  Spartans 
cared  little  for  his  plans^  and  his  request  was  refused.^ 

For  twenty  years  after  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  Thucydides 
lived  in  exile.  The  story  went  *  that  Kleon  brought  against  him  a 
charge  of  incapacity  or  wilful  mismanagement,  and  Theeriieot 
that  the  historian,  failing  to  defend  himself,  was  Tha<7dide8. 
formally  sentenced  to  banishment.  From  his  own  words  '  we  do 
not  leam  that  he  was  sentenced  at  all ;  still  less  do  we  learn  the 
nature  or  amount  of  the  punishment  or  the  name  of  his  accuser.* 
It  is  more  than  possible  Ihat  the  sense  of  personal  injury  may  have 
intensified  his  feelings  of  dislike  or  disgust  for  the  noisy  leather- 
seller  ;  but  his  sUenoe  on  the  share  of  Kleon  in  this  matter  seems 
to  attest  the  self-condemnation  of  the  general.  In.  this  instance 
Kleon,  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  was  perfectly 
right.  Amphipolis  and  Akanthos  were  lost  only  through  the 
cwelessness  of  Thucydides  and  his  colleague ;  and  the  absence  of 
Thucjdides  from  his  post  must,  it  is  to  be  fearod,  be  set  down  to  a 
preference  of  lus  own  interests  over  those  of  his  country. 

The  year  was  closing  with  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  dis- 
couragements for  the  Athenians.  Their  garrisons  still  held  the  island 
of  Kythera ;  their  troops  aided  by  the  Meesenians  still  harassed  the 
Spartans  from  the  side  of  Pylos ;  the  M^;arian  islet  of  Minoa  was 


>  Thnc.  iv.  108. 

*  See  the  lif^  of  Thaevdides  by 
MarceUiniLSy  p.  xiz.  in  the  edition  of 
Arnold. 

»  Thuc  V.  26. 

4  Certainly  his  language  cannot 
be  taken  to  mean  that  a  sentence  of 
iNinishment  for  the  predse  period  of 
20  years  was  passed  upon  him  :  but 
the  expreaaiona  of  Pausanias,  L  28, 
1 1,  do  not  prove  conclusively  that  it 
was  not  passed.  Whether,  aa  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  Hist  Gr,  ilL  288,  thinks 
likely,  Thucydides  was  sentenced  not 
to  banishment  but  to  death,  we  have 


no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  in 
this  case  Oinobioe,  before  he  proposed 
the  vote  for  the  recall  of  Thucydides, 
would  have  had  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  Psephlsma  ordering  the  capi- 
tal sentence;  and  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  Pansanias  would  have 
&iled  to  state  this  fact  If  the  same 
sentence  was  passed  npon  Eukles,  we 
most  suppose  that  both  he  and 
Thucydides  allowed  judgement  to  go 
by  default,  and  that  consciousness  of ' 
m  desert  kept  both  of  them  away 
from  Athens.  Eukles  is  not  heard 
of  again. 
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still  an  Athenian  outpost;  and,  above  all,  the  hoplites  from 
Sphaktena  were  still  within  the  walls  of  Athens.  But  thej  were 
now  daily  feeling  more  and  more  that  wars  are  wont 
Tor6n&  by  to  take  turns  not  wished  for  by  those  who  make  them. 
Bx&sidas.  Their  attempt  on  Megara  had  been  followed  by  very 
partial  success :  their  campaign  in  Boiotia  had  ended  in  utter  dis- 
comfiture ;  and  their  whole  empire  was  threatened  by  the  operations 
of  Brasidas  in  OhaUddikS.  Nor  had  they  yet  seen  the  end  of  Spartan 
successes  and  Athenian  failures.  The  Athenian  gamson  was  expelled 
firom  Torone^  a  city  lying  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  Sithonian 
peninsula,  and  the  Toronaians  followed  the  example  of  the  men  of 
Akanthos  by  joining  the  Spartan  confederacy. 

Amid  these  and  other  operations  in  OhaUddikd  the  eighth  year 
of  the  war  came  to  an  end.  The '  ninth  found  both  the  Spartans 
and  the  Athenians  more  tban  ever  disposed  to  rid 
year  be-  themselTes  of  the  growing  burdens  of  the  strife. 
Jj^j^**^"  Little  difficulty  therefore  was  found  in  arranging  the 
Sparta.  terms  of  a  truce  as  a  preliminary  measure  for  a  per- 

^''^^  °*^'  manent  settlement.  Eager  to  conclude  the  matter  at 
oDce,  the  Spartans  drew  up  and  signed  a  document  which  they 
forwarded  for  the  approval  of  the  AHienians  with  the  assurance 
tiiat  they  would  readily  make  any  equitable  changes  which  the 
Athenians  might  consider  necessary.  This  document,  having  secured 
to  both  sides  equal  access  to  the  Delphian  temple  from  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  excluded  during  the  war,*  laid  down  practically 
the  rule  that  during  the  year  of  truce  each  side  should  retain  its 
present  possessions.  The  covenant  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
mere  temporary  measure,  leaving  room  for  more  deliberate  dis- 
cussions foK  the  permanent  ending  of  the  strife ;  and  ample  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  safe  conduct  of  envoys  to  and  fro  between 
Athens  and  Sparta. 

The  hopes  which  the  Athenians  had  formed  of  a  time  of 
repose  among  their  subject  alliee  on  the  coasts  of  Makedonia  and 
Beroit  of  Thrace  were  soon  rudely  disturbed.  Two  days  after 
^dlb^m  ^^  ratification  of  the  truce  Brasidas  received  tbe 
Athens.  adhesion  of  Skion^,  a  city  near  the  extremity  of  tiie 

Pallenian  peninsula.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens  were  drawn  to  the  imperial  city  by  any  other  considersp' 
tions  than  those  of  sound  reason  and  sober  judgement ;  and  reason 
and  judgement  are  the  first  to  lose  their  power  over  a  people  dazzled 
by  schemes  which  appeal  to  sentiments  thus  far  kept  under  control , 

*  The   Boiotiaos    and    Fhokians  AmphiktyoniccoancilhassecmiDgly 

were  no  parties  to  this  tmoe.    The  no  voice  in  the  matter.    For  their 

Spartans  therefore  pledge  themselves  inaction  in  this  case  as  in  other?* 

only  to  employ  persuasion  to  get  see  p.  28. 
this   concession  carried  out     Itie 
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«nd  that  not  without  difficulty  and  irksome  self-restraint.  The 
•campaign  of  Biasidas  had  now  acquired  a  romantic  character^  and 
the  politic  harangue  ia  which  he  lauded  the  boldness  of  the  Skio- 
naiana  in  defying  the  efforts  of  Athens  made  them  look  on  them- 
^lyes  as  fellow-crusaders  with  him  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 
In  the  phice  of  public  assembly  a  golden  diadem  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  Deliverer  of  Hellas ;  in  private  houses  he  was  crowned 
with  fillets  and  honoured  as  an  athlete  who  had  reached  the  highest 
standard  of  Hellenic  humanity.  In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings 
the  commissioners  from  Sparta  and  Athens  arrived  to  announce 
the  truce.  A  reckoning  of  the  tune  showed  that  the  revolt  of 
Skione  had  taken  place  since  the  ratification  of  the  covenant,  and 
the  Athenian  Aristonymoe  refused  to  recognise  this  acquisition  of 
Braaidas  as  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Time  pressed, 
and  Brasidas  boldly  lied.  IGb  false  message  went  to  Sparta  and 
there  received  credit.  The  true  account  stirred  up  at  Athens 
a  Yehement  wrath  which  refused  to  listen  to  the  Spartan 
proposal  to  submit  the  matter  to  adjudication.  The  revolt  of 
people  in  the  position  of  the  Skionaians  was  a  deliberate  defiance 
of  Athens :  and  Eleon,  encountering,  it  would  seem,  little  oppo- 
sition or  none,  carried  a  decree  dooming  the  Skionaians  to  the 
sentence  which  had  been  all  but  carried  out  after  the  revolt  of 
Mytilene.^  It  was  not  long  before  the  town  of  Mende  followed 
the  example  of  Ski6n§,^  and  Brasidas,  who  had  been  naturally  dis- 
gusted vnth  a  truce  which  cut  short  his  career  of  eonquesst, 
Teceived  the  city  without  hesitation  into  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
Brasidas  was  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  dallying  with  habitual 
traitors.  He  received  from  Perdikkaa  a  summons  (which  we  must 
suppose  that  he  could  not  afibrd  to  disobey)  to  march  Difficnities 
^nce  more  against  the  Lynkestian  chief,  with  whom  on  Jj  m^J^ 
the  previous  expedition  he  had  patched  up  a  hasty  donia. 
peace.  Arrhibidos  wbb  defeated;  but  Perdikkas,  amazed  at 
hearing  that  a  body  of  Elyrian  mercenaries  by  whom  he  was 
expecting  to  be  joined  had  transferred  their  services  to  his 
enemies,  hastily  fied  and  left  Brasidas  to  face  the  onslaught  of  the 
savages.  With  aingular  readiness  the  Spartan  leader  prepared  his 
men  for  the  conflict,  and  by  a  vigorous  efibrt  threw  the  Illyrians 
into  confusion.    The  Braaideians  now  wreaked  their  wrath  on 


*  Thuc.  iv.  122. 

3  Too  much  atress  can  scarcely  be 
laid  on  the  fact  that  here  also,  in 
spite  of  the  enthnsiasm  which  had 
^rreeted  Brasidas  in  Ski6n^  the  main 
bodj  of  the  people  was  altogether 
aveiae  to  the  revolt.  Thucydides, 
iv.  123,  says  plainly  that  the  rebel- 
Jion  waa  carried  ont  only  because 


the  conspirators,  when  they  bad  onee 
proposed  the  scheme,  did  not  like  to 
abandon  it  and  to  own  themselves 
beaten;  and  when  an  opportunity 
offered  for  abandoning  the  Felopon- 
nesians,  the  demos  availed  them- 
selves of  it  without  hesitation.  Thnc 
iv.  180,  4. 
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Perdikkas  by  appropriating  the  "bajj^gage  waggons  which  hi» 
followers  in  their  haste  had  left  behind  them,  and  by  the  uselesft 
slaughter  of  the  beasts  of  burden  which  with  greater  profit  they 
might  have  appropriated  also.  This  absurd  revenge  thoroughly 
alienated  Perdikkas,  who  resolved  to  seek  once  more  the  allian<»  of 
the  Athenians  whom  he  had  more  than  once  betrayed. 

The  events  which  followed  the  departure  of  Brasidas  on  the 
errand  of  the  Makedonian  chief  fully  justified  the  reluctance  with 
BccoTcry  which  he  marched  against  Arrhibaios.  While  he  was 
b'  %e^^  ^^  entangled  in  the  passes  of  Lynkos,  an  Athenian 
Athenians.  fleet  sailed  from  Potidaia  against  the  Meodaians,  who 
with  a  Skionaian  force  had  taken  up  their  position  under  the 
Spartan  Polydamidas  on  a  strong  hill  without  the  city.  At  first 
the  Athenians  seemed  to  be  baffled ;  but  the  weak  side  in  the 
system  of  Brasidas  was  now  to  be  brought  into  clear  light.  He 
had  come  as  the  apostle  of  ireedom ;  it  was  now  to  be  seen  that 
th^'  natural  consequence  of  his  preaching  was  dissension  and 
sedition.  The  arrival  of  Nikias  and  his  colleague  had  thrown  the 
Mendaians  into  such  a  state  of  agitation  that  the  300  Skionaian» 
who  had  come  to  help  them  hastened  hurriedly  homeward.  On 
the  next  day  Nikias  ravaged  the  lands  to  the  borders  of  Sldone^ 
while  Nikostratos  kept  watch  vrithout  the  gates  of  the  city.  Im^ 
patient  to  put  an  end  to  these  movements,  Polydamidas  drew  out 
his  own  troops  in  order  of  battle  and  summoned  the  Mendaians  to 
sally  out  against  the  enemy.  But  the  spell  of  Spartan  authority 
was  broken ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  Polydamidas  ordered  the  arrest  of 
a  citizen  who  cried  out  that  he  had  no  intention  of  serving  against 
the  Athenians,  and  that  the  war  was  merely  a  luxury  for  the  rich. 
This  insult  drove  the  demos  to  seize  their  arms,  and  to  surprise 
their  antagonists  who  had  conspired  to  bring  the  Peioponnesiaii^ 
upon  them.  The  Spartan  garrison  thus  attacked  fled  to  their 
former  post  in  the  Akropolis,  while  the  Athenians  burst  into 
Mendd  with  an  eager  thirst  for  revenge  which  could  be  satisfied 
with  little  less  than  the  blood  of  all  the  townsmen.  Bidding  the 
Mendaians  to  retain  their  old  constitution,  the  Athenians  1^  to 
their  judgement  those  citizens  whom  they  suspected  to  be  the 
authors  of  the  revolt. 

The  incessant  shiftings  of  Perdikkas  had  in  some  degree  taught 
his  enemies  and  his  friends  how  he  might  beet  be  dealt  with ;  and 
when  during  the  blockade  of  SkionS  he  proposed  to 
lachagontf  Nikias  to  renew  the  old  alliance,  the  answer  was  that 
sparttn^'^  he  must  give  some  substantial  evidence  that  he  really 
commu-  meant  what  he  said.  Happily  for  the  Atheniana  he 
Aonen.  ^^  ^^j^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  gratify  his  resentment 

against  Brasidas  at  the  same  time.    Ischagoras  was  known  to  be 
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-on  his  inarch  from  Sparta  with  the  reinforcements  for  which 
Brasidas  had  bo  eagerly  and  thus  far  vainly  intreated:  and  a 
message  from  PerdiUous  to  the  ThessUian  chie&  in  his  alliance 
Tendered  this  scheme  ahortiTe.  The  army  was  compelled  to 
Tetum  home :  hnt  Ischa^ras  went  on  with  Ameinias  and  Aristeus 
as  commissioners  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Brasidas. 
An  ineffectual  attempt  of  Brasidas  on  Fotidaia  ^  closed  the  opera- 
tions of  this  unwearied  leader  for  the  winter. 

With  the  heginning  of  the  tenth  year  from  the  surprise  of 
Plataiai  the  twelve  months'  truce  drew  towards  its  dose.     But 
while  in  the  continuance  of  the  war  hy  Brasidas  in    Ezjudidon 
Thrace  hoth  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  had  a  valid    ^^JSJliia. 
reason  for  resuming  the  old  strife  if  they  had  wished       422  b.c. 
to  do  so,  the  mere  fact  that  no  positive  step  was  taken  on  either 
side  before  the  close  of  the  Pythian  games — ^in  other  words,  for 
more  than  four  months  beyond  the  time  agreed  on  for  the  truce — 
shows  not  merely  the  anxious  desire  for  peace  on  both  sides  but 
the  indi&rence  of  the  Spartans  for  the  theories  and  schemes  of 
Brasidas.    But  the  feast  had  no  sooner  come  to  an  end  than  we 
find  Eleon  in  command  of  an  army  and  fleet  which  Perildes  would 
have  dispatched  or  led  thither  before  Brasidas  had  crossed  the 
Thessalian  border.    That  this  appointment  was  not  made  without 
strong  opposition,  there  can  be  not  the  least  doubt     The   facts 
which  we  have  specially  to  note  are  these,  that  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  three  years  a  man,  who  had  never  put  himself  forward  as 
fitted  for  military  command,  and  who  had  been  successful  in  a  task 
of  no  special  difficulty  because  he  had  the  good  sense  to  subordinate 
himself  to  a  leader  of  real  genius,  is  now  sent  on  a  far  more 
dangerous  service  without  the  aid  of  such  a  colleague  as  Demos- 
thenes.    Why  this  distinguished  general  was  not  sent  with  him, 
we  are  not  told.    It  is  possible  that  he  may  now  have  been 
employed  on  his  old  station  at  Naupaktos.    In  such  a  matter 
guesses  are  worth  but  little ;  but  if  Demosthenes  was  thus  absent, 
the  state  of  things  at  Athens  becomes  clear  enough.    If  Perikles 
had  been  living,  he  would  have  insisted  that  the  recovery  of 
Amphipolis  and  the  neighbouring  towns  was  just  one  of  those 
objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  full  strength  ^of  Athens 
«hould  be  put  forth  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  delay.    But 
daring  the  whole  sojourn  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace  Nikias  and  his 
adherents  had  been  throwing  cold  vouter  on  a  policy  which  would 
have  been  prudent  as  well  as  vigorous,  and  urging  that  the  career 
of  the  Spartan  champion  would  be  best  cut  short  not  by  sending 
out  armies  to  fight  him  but  by  making  peace  with  Sparta.    In  all 

>  Thuc  ir.  185. 
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lilielihood  IGeon  insisted  that  the  futility  of  such  a  course  had 
already  been  made  plain ;  nor  are  we  doing  injustice  to  Nildas  and 
his  partisans,  if  we  say  that  the  old  trick  was  employed  again,  and 
that  they  deliberately  thrust  Kleon  into  an  office  in  which  they 
hoped  and  thought  that  he  wotdd  not  fail  to  ruin  himself.  Thia 
shameful  and  treacherous  policy,  we  are  told,  had  been  openly 
avowed  before  Kleon*s  departure  for  Pylos ;  we  have  no  ground 
whatever  for  questioning  that  they  were  prompted  by  the  same 
disgraceful  motives  now.  The  fiict  that  Kleon  had  not  been 
employed  in  the  interval  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had  not 
sought  employment,  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  he 
would  now  thrust  himself  into  an  office  to  which  he  had  no  other 
title  than  a  sincere  and  heartv  desire  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
the  true  interests  of  his  country. 

The  summer  solstice  had  long  passed  when  Kleon  sailed  from. 
Peiraieus.  Touching  first  at  Sldone,  he  took  away  some  of  the 
^  .      heavy-armed  men  belonging  to  the  blockading  force, 

Tordndby  and  saiHng  on  to  Torond  learnt  the  welcome  news 
^^^-  that  Brasidas  was  not  within  the  city  and  that  the 

garrison  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  place. 
The  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians ;  the  tigeivlike  rules 
of  ancient  warfare  made  every  home  in  Tordne  desolate;  and 
while  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  went  into  captivity,  mothers 
and  wives  with  all  the  children  were  sold  as  slaves.  These  hence- 
forth disappear  wholly ;  so  little  is  the  history  even  of  a  city  the 
history  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Peloponnesian  prisoners  were 
exchanged  on  the  ratification  of  the  subsequent  peace.  The  Tore* 
naians  were  ransomed  by  the  Olynthians,  to  return  to  homes 
where  the  voices  of  those  whom  they  had  loved,  if  Hellenes  are  to 
be  supposed  capable  of  loving,  were  to  be  heard  no  more. 

The  next  attempt  of  Kleon,  on  Stageiros,  failed:  but  the 
Thasian  colony  of  Galepsos  was  taken  by  storm.  Kleon,  however. 
The  battle  of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  oould  not  venture  to  advance  upon  Amphi* 
Amphipoiis.  polis  with  his  present  forces,  and  he  sent  to  the 
Bmsidasand  Makedonian  Perdikkas  for  aid  according  to  the  terms 
Kleon.  Qf  hig  alliance,  while  he  requested  the  Odomantian 

chief  Poller  to  bring  him  a  body  of  Thrakian  mercenaries.  While 
Kleon  to  the  disgust  of  his  men  waited  at  Eion,  Brasidas  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  Amphipoiis  took  up  his  post  on  the  hill  of 
Keixlylion  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  facing  the  city,  and 
commanding  a  ^dew  of  all  the  land  around  it.  He  had  heaid, 
probably,  that  the  Athenians  had  little  confidence  in  their  general, 
that  they  despised  his  timidity,  and  resented  his  inaction :  and  his 
task  clearly  was  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  surprising  hiin 
when  discontent  and  want  of  discipline  had  thrown  his  army  into 
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sufficient  disorder.    Blunder  after  blunder  followed.    WltateTer 
they  were,  we  see  them  at  their  worst,  for  he  had  a  merciless  critic 
in  the  historian  whom  he  helped  to  banish  from  his  country. 
Kleon,  it  is  manifest,  was  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  act    His  men 
were  becoming  impatient,  and  he  was  driven  at  last  to  the  course 
which  had  led  him  to  success  at  Py los.    This  course  was  seemingly 
nothing  more  than  marching  up  a  hill  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
down  again;  and  even  this  manceuyre,  the  historian  adds  with, 
supreme  contempt,  Kleon  regarded  as  a  trick  worth  knowing.^    The 
wall  of  Amphipolis,  forming  the  chord  of  the  arc  within  which  the 
dty  lay,  ran  across  the  ridge  which  rises  to  the  eastward  until  it 
joins  the  Pangaian  range.     This  ridge  Kleon,  for  the  sake  of  doing, 
something,  felt  himself  compelled  to  ascend.    No  sooner  was  the 
Athenian  army  in  movement  than  Brasidas,  seeing   from   the 
heights  of  EerdyHon  how  things  were  going,  hastened  down  the 
hill  and  entered  the  dty  across  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon,  which 
by  carrying  a  rampart  and  stockade  from  the  main  wall  to  a  point 
on  the  river  some  one  or  two  hundred  yards  further  eastward  he 
had  included  within  the  fortifications  of  the  city.    Of  this  change 
of  position  Kleon  can  scarcely  have  been  unaware:  it  is  more 
likely  that  from  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  men  who  entered  with 
Brasidas  he  did  not  attach  much  weight  to  it.    On  reaching  the 
top  of  the  ridge  from  which  he  had  an  unbroken  view  of  the  dty 
at  his  feet  and  of  the  river  as  it  flowed  out  of  the  Lake  Kerkinitis 
and  sweeping  round  the  city  ran  into  the  sea  at  £ion,  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  silence  and  quiet  of  the  scene.    Through  the  vast 
extent  of  country  over  which  his  eye  ranged  no  bodies  of  men  were 
to  be  seen  in  motion ;  not  a  man  was  visible  on  the  walls ;  not  a 
sign  betokened  preparation  for  battle.     Even  the  entrance   of 
Brasidas  seemed  to  make  no  change  in  the  aspect  of  things,  for  that 
leader  had  seen  enough  to  convince  himself  that  he  could  hope  for 
victory  only  if  he  could  dupe  Kleon  by  a  simulation  of  extreme 
weakness.    Still,  if  a  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  all,  it  must  be 
struck  at  once,   for  the  reinforcement  of  Kleon's  army  would 
seriously  add  to  his  difficulties.      Summoning,  therefore,  all  his 
men  together,  Brasidas,  having  explained  to  them  the  simple  order 
of  the  coming  engagement,  offered  sacrifice  before  sallying  forth 
Against  the  enemy.     This  ceremony  was  seen  by  the  scouts  of 
Kleon  who  also  told  him  that  under  the  city  gates  they  could  see 
the  feet  of  horses  and  men  ready  to  issue  out  for  battle.    Having 
satisfied  himself,  by  personal  inspection,  that  their  report  was  true, 
Kleon  resolved  not  on  maintaining  his  ground,  wlidch  he  might 
have  done  with  little  less  than  the  certainty  of  success,  but  an  a 

1  Thuc.  V.  7, 3. 
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retreat  to  ISon.  He  must  await,  he  said,  the  rexnforoementB^wiiicli 
he  expected  from  Thrace,  and  thus  his  army,  wheeling  to  the  left, 
hegan  their  southward  march  with  their  right  or  unshielded  side 
exposed  to  the  enemy.  'These  men  will  never  withstand  our 
onset,*  said  Brasidss.  '  Look  at  their  quiT^ing  spears  and  nodding 
heads.  Men  who  are  going  to  fight  never  march  in  such  a  fashion 
as  this.  Open  the  gates  at  once  that  I  may  rush  out  on  them 
forthwith.'  The  sudden  onslaught  at  once  hroke  the  Atheniaa 
ranks,  and  Klearidas  issuing  from  the  Thrakian  gates  further  to 
the  north  completed  the  disorder.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  Atheman 
left  wing  Brasidas  fell,  mortally  wounded ;  hut  his  people  hore  him 
away  without  suffering  the  Athenians  to  know  what  had  happened. 
On  the  right  wing  the  resistance  of  the  Athenians  was  mote  &m ; 
hut  Kleon,  we  are  told,  had  come  without  any  intention  of  fight- 
ing, and  he  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  run  away.  Flight, 
however,  is  more  easily  thought  of  than  executed,  and  Kleon  hurry- 
ing away  from  the  men  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  lead  was 
intercepted  and  slain  hy  a  Myrkinian  peltast.  Their  leader  was 
dead :  hut  the  Spartans  under  Klearidas  were  none  the  more  able 
to  crush  the  Athenian  right  wing,  which  gave  way  only  under  the 
showers  of  arrows  poured  in  upon  them  hy  the  Myrkinian  peltastai 
and  the  assaults  of  the  Ohalkidian  horsemen.  Brasidas  lived  just 
long  enough  to  know  that  the  Atiienians  were  defeated ;  and  the 
romantic  career  of  this  thoroughly  un-Spartan  champion  of  Sparta 
was  closed  with  a  public  funeral  in  the  Agora  of  Amphipolis, 
where  he  received  yearly  henceforth  the  honours  of  a  deified  hero. 
The  buildings  raised  by  Hagnon  were  thrown  down,  and  Brasidas 
was  venerated  as  the  founder,  or  Oikistes,  of  the  city. 

The  historian  remarks  that  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed 
the  two  great  hindrances  to  a  pacific  settlement  between  Athens 
Gompamtive  and  Sparta ;  but  he  makes  no  effort  to  show  that 
B^dM  and  P^<^^  ^^  ^^  <^^^  ^^  sacrifices  which  Kleon  was  not 
xieoQ.  willing  to  offer  was  at  this  time  to  be  desired  for 

Athens.  Of  Brasidas  his  judgement  is  more  indulgent :  it  is  even 
enthusiastic.  His  moderation,  his  affiihility  to  the  citixens  of 
revolted  towns,  his  reputation  for  universal  excellence,^  his 
sagacity  and  dedsive  promptitude,  are  all  carefully  noted.  The 
Hunders  and  shortcomings  of  Kleon,  his  bluster,  his  arrogance,  his 
incompetence  as  a  military  leader,  are  not  less  exactly  registered ; 
but  whether  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Thrace>was  or 
was  not  necessary,  he  takes  care  never  to  ask.  From  first  to  last, 
in  fiact,  in  his  account  of  the  career  of  Kleon,  we  have  not  a  trace 
of  that  judiciously  balanced  critidsm  which  marks  his  sketch  of 

1  Thuc.  iv.  81,  8. 
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ThemistdkleB ;  and  we  are  left  to  diacoyer  for  ourselves  whether 
and  how  far  in  the  several  stages  of  his  course  Kleon  was  right  or 
wrong.  Happily  the  luxswerving  honesty  which  never  allows  him 
to  suppress  &cts  haa  shown  us  that  he  was  throughout  more 
than  justified  in  the  policy  by  which  he  held  that  Brasidas  must  be 
encountered  and  put  down  in  Thrace.  That  he  was  left  to  carry 
out  this  policy  himself,  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault ;  that  he 
was  feebly  supported  at  Athens  and  sent  without  competent 
colleagues  to  Thrace,  redounds  not  to  his  own  shame  but  to  -Qiat  of 
his  adyezsaries. 

The  death  of  Brasidas  and  Eleon  left  the  way  clear  for  those 
statesmen  at  Athens  and  Sparta  who  had  regarded  the  policy  of 
both  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  NUdas  and  his  KegotiationB 
followers  were  now  free  to  urge  that  Sparta  might  topea«e. 
fairly  be  trusted  to  fulfil  her  engagements:  and  at  Sparta  the  peace 
party  had  a  strongly  interested  advocate  in  the  king  Pleistoanax, 
whose  retreat  from  Attica  shortly  before  the  ratification  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Truce  had  been  ascribed  to  personal  corruption,^  and 
had  been  punished  by  a  sentence  of  exile. 

There  was  nothing  therefore  to  stand  in  the  way  of  immediate 
negotiations.  Both  rades  were  depressed,  and  each  side  had  its 
own  special  causes  of  anxiety.  Still  it  was  only  after  ^  ^^ 
some  Httle  difficulty  that  the  contending  parties  agreed  the  treaty. 
each  to  give  up  what  they  had  acquired  during  the  ^^^^ 
"Var.  This  arrangement  may  have  been  proposed  by  MMas,  by 
whose  name  this  peace  is  generally  known;  it  is,  at  the  least, 
thoroughly  in  accordance  witii  the  policy  which  had  prompted  his 
opposition  to  Kleon.  By  this  stipulation  the  Athenians  supposed 
that  they  would  regain  Plataiai  -,  but  they  found  themselves  mis- 
taken. The  Thebans  availed  themselves  of  the  shuffle  that  the 
Plataians  had  voluntarily  yielded  themselves.  But  the  Athenians 
remembered  that  if  this  plea  gave  the  Boiotians  the  right  to  hold 
Plataiai,  they  had  precisely  the  same  title  to  retain  the  Megaiian 
port  of  Nisaia,  and  they  insisted  on  keeping  it  accordingly.  The 
treaty  for  fifty  years  between  Athens  and  Sparta  with  her  allies 
thus  pledged  the  latter  to  restore  Amphipolis,  while  Athens  was 
bound  to  leave  autonomous  all  towns  in  Ohalkidikd  which  had  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Brasidas,  the  obligation  of  paying 
to  Adiens  the  tribute  enjoined  on  them  by  the  assessment  of 
Arifiteides  still  continuing  in  force.  The  last  concession  to  the 
Athenians  was  Panakton,  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  Kithairon,  which 
the  Boiotians  had  seized  in  the  preceding  year.^  On  their  part  the 
Athenians,  who  were  to  receive  back  all  prisoners  in  the  hands 

>  See  p.  253.  ^  Thuc  v.  3, 5. 
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whether  of  the  Spartans  or  their  alHee,  were  boimd  to  reatcve  all 
oaptives  beLonging  to  Sparta  or  any  city  in  her  confederacy,  aa 
well  as  to  surrender  Koryphasion  (Pylos),  Kytheia,  Methone,  and 

Atalante. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  PELOPOimESIAN  WAR  PROM  THE  PEACE  OP  lOHAS  TO 

THE  HASSAORB  AT  MEL08. 

Ever  since  the  victory  of  Demosthenes  and  Eleon  the  great  desire 
of  the  Spartans  had  been  to  recover  the  hoplites  taken  prisonen  in 
Sepamte  Sphakteria.  Whether  these  prisoners  should  be  stnw 
SSancc  be-  rendered  at  once  or  not,  would  depend  on  the  order  in 
tween  Atb-  which  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  might  be  earned 
IparSu  ^^^-    ^^^  ^^^  which  was  to  decide  this  question  was 

421  B.a  drawn  by  the  Spartans,  who  had  now  to  fulfil  their 
part  of  the  compact  in  order  to  Innd  the  Athenians  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  engagements.  Their  love  for  Athens  was  not  grest^ 
but  to  their  wish  for  the  recovery  of  the  hoplites  was  added 
another  anxiety  nearer  home.  The  thirty  years'  truco  which  the 
Argives  had  refused  to  renew  ex(»pt  on  the  cession  of  Kynonria 
was  drawing  to  its  close ;  and  on  alliance  of  Argos  with  Athens 
might  restore  her  to  her  ancient  supremacy  in  the  Peloponneeoe. 
The  friendship  of  Athens  had  therefore  become  a  matter  of  im- 
portance for  the  Spartans  who  at  once  set  free  all  Athenian  prisoners 
in  their  possession,  and  sent  orders  to  Klearidas  to  surrender 
Amphipolis  forthwith.  In  the  hope  that  it  might  still  be  possible 
to  obtain  some  lighter  terms,  that  officer  returned  with  the  envoTs 
to  Sparta  and  reported  the  determination  of  the  Ohalkidians  not 
to  give  up  the  city.  He  was  sent  back  with  the  peremptory  man- 
date to  carry  out  his  orders  or  to  withdraw  the  whole  Peloponnesian 
garrison.  The  troops  were  accordingly  withdrawn,  for  Klearidas 
still  insisted  that  the  Ghalkidians  were  steadily  set  against  sub- 
mission. Nay  more,  the  envoys  of  the  confederate  cities  renewed 
their  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  peace,  and  this  protest  left 
slender  hope  that  the  other  stipulations  of  the  treaty  would  be 
fulfilled.  It  was  clearly,  therefore,  the  policy  of  Sparta  to  separate 
Athens  from  Argos ;  and  as  this  could  only  be  done  by  binding' 
her  to  a  private  alliance  with  herself,  a  covenant  was  proposed 
and  forthwith  signed,  pledging  Athens  and  Sparta  to  defend  each 
the  other's  territories  against  aU  invaders.    So  great  was  the  worth 
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ai  thifi  ftllianoe  in  the  ejes  of  Nildas  and  his  followers  that  by  a 
tacit  agreement  Sparta  received  as  her  reward  the  prize  which  she 
most  eagerly  coveted.  The  Sphakterian  hoplitee  were  all  given 
up ;  and  in  this  barren  exchange  Athens  received  the  fiistfruits  of 
the  philo-Lakonian  policy  of  her  oligarchic  citizens.  Kleon  was 
no  longer  living  to  maintain  a  policy  not  lacking  the  spirit  and 
foresight  of  Peiikles ;  and  the  lamp-maker  Hyperboles  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  taken  his  place.  Athens  was  now  practically  ruled 
by  those  who  prided  themselves  on  being  nobly  bom  and  nobly 
Ined ;  and  these  statesmen  who,  like  Hekataios,  could  trace  their 
generations  back  to  the  ancestral  god  set  to  work  to  strip  her  of 
one  advantage  after  another,  offering  her  in  their  stead  apples  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  continued  detention  of  the  Pylian  prisoners 
and  a  demand  that  a  combined  Athenian  and  Spartui  force  should 
undertake  the  rednction  of  Amphipolis  would  at  once  have  com* 
peUed  the  Spartans  to  display  themselves  in  their  true  colours,  or, 
as  is  far  more  likely,  have  secured  to  Athens  all  that  she  wanted. 
Ab  it  was,  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  not  kept  on  either  side,  and 
the  period  which  followed  until  the  open  resumption  of  the  war 
was  at  best  no  more  than  a  time  of  truce.^ 

The  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  gave  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians  power  to  modify  any  of  its  terms  at  will  had  grievously 
offended  the  Peloponneeian  allies  of  Sparta.'    The     gchemefot 
Corinthians  gladly  availed  themselves  of  tiiis  irritation    Betting  ap 
to  carry  out  their  own  plans.    Instead  of  returning    ^'^^nu^ 
straigbt  home,  their  envoys  went,  to  Argos,  and  there    contedancy 
said  that  on  the  Argivee  lay  the  duty  of  saving  Pelo-    presidency 
ponnesos  from  a  combination  which  might,  inslave    ^^-^'Ros. 
them  as  ei&ctually  as  the  Athenians  had  inslaved  the  islanders  of 
the  Egean.    The  Argives  agreed  readily  to  issue  a  proclamation 
inviting  the  alliance  of  any  autonomous  Peloponneeian  cities,  and 
appointed  commisdoners  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  chief 
men  of  each  city  in  private.    The  Peloponnesian  cities  generally 
were  deeply  stirred.    The  democratic  Mantineia,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  war  had  subdued  some  of  the  neighbouring  Arkadian 
towns,  was  the  first  to  throw  itself  into  the  new  alliance.    The 
accesnon  of  Corinth  and  Elis  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Chal- 

1  Tbu  fact  impelled  Thncydides  vogue  among  the  people  happened  to 

to  Rgard  the  whole  period  from  the  hit  the  fact.    He  states  his  own  ao- 

rarprise  of  Platalai  hy  the  Thebans  ouaintance  with    these  predictions* 

to  the  surrender  of  Athena  and  the  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 

daetmctton  of  the  L<mg  Walls  as  adds  that  the   reckoning  was  en- 

taken  up  with  one  persistent  strug-  oeeded  only  bv  a  few  days.    v.  26. 
gle,  last  ing  for  27  years,— the  only         '  Thuc.  v.  29,  2. 
natter  in  which  th    prophecies  in 
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IddianB  among  whom  Brasidaa  had  toiled  and  died.    The  Boiotians 
and  Megarians  held  aloof. 

Meanwhile  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  towaxds  the  Spartans 
were  undergoing  a  change.  The  latter  had  signally  £uled  to  fulfil 
intrifroes  for  their  promisee ;  hut  they  had  learnt  tiiat  words  went 
^^^8  Bi-  *  1°^  ■'^y  '^^  *^  philo-Lakonian  party  at  Athens, 
Uuioe  be.  and  so,  putting  them  off  with  unde&ied  promises  of 
taSi^?'  undertaking  with  them  a  joint  expedition  to  coerce 
goB.  the  Oorintluans  and  Boiotiaos,  they  had  the  assurance 

to  demand  either  that  the  Athenians  should  giye  up  Pylos  or  Uiat 
they  should  withdraw  all  the  Messenians  and  Helots  who  might  he 
in  the  place,  leaying  only  Athenians  as  the  garrison.    They  were 
well  aware  that  they  had  strenuous  allies  in  Athens ;  and  these 
allies  worked  so  well  on  their  hehalf,  that  the  Helots  and  other 
deserters  in  Pylos  were  taken  from  Peloponnesoa  and  lodged  in 
Kephallenia.    The  patience  of  the  Athenians  was  to  he  still  more 
severely  tried.    In  the  following  winter  deputies  from  Athens, 
Boiotia,  and  Ck)rinth  met  in  yain  debate  at  Sparta.    With  a  fickle 
ness  equal  to  that  of  any  democratical  commonwealth  the  policy  of 
Sparta  was  changed.    Of  the  new  ephors  two,  Eleohoulos  and 
Xenares,  were  vehemently  opposed  to   Athens,  and  with    the 
Oorinthian  and  Boiotian  envoys  they  concocted  the  scheme  that 
the  latter  should  first  make  an  allisnce  with  Aigos  and  then  should 
hring  Argos  into  alliance  with  Sparta.    One  condition  only  they 
attached  to  the  working  of  this  roundabout  plan. '  The  Boiotians 
must  surrender  Panakton,  that  hy  giving  it  up  to  the  Athenians 
the  Spartans  might  hring  ahout  the  evacuation  of  Pylos.    Even 
this  the  Boiotians  were  ready  to  agree  to :  and  their  willingness 
was  still  further  increased  when  on  their  homeward  journey  they 
were  accosted  hy  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  citizens  of 
Argos,  who  expressed  an  extreme  anxiety  that  Boiotia  and  Ai^oe 
might  he  united  in  the  same  confederacy.    With  the  report  thus 
brought  from  Sparta  the  Boiotarchs  were  highly  gratified,  and  they 
never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  Four  Boiotian  Senates^ 
would  refuse  to  ratify  a  decree  sanctioning  an  alliance  with  the 
Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  the  OhaUddians  of  Thrace,  and  thus 
opening  the  way  for  an  alliance  of  all  these  states  with  Aigoe. 
But  the  idea  of  alliance  with  Argos  v^as  so  new  to  the  people  that 
the  Boiotarchs  never  ventured  to  reveal  the  plot,  and  to  tell  them 
that  the  step  which  they  proposed  was  eagerly  desired  at  Sparta. 
The  Boiotians  knew  only  that  Corinth  had  ahandoned  her  old 
alliance,  and  they  at  once  declared  that  they  durst  not  offend 
Sparta  by  entering  into  covenant  with  her  enemies.    Thus  foiled 

1  Nothing  is  known  of  the  oonstitation  of  then  bodies. 
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at  the  thieahold  of  their  task,  the  Boiotarcbs  could  go  no  further ; 
and  for  a  time  the  spiimizig  of  these  complicated  webs  aeemed 
altogether  at  an  end.^ 

But  the  Spartans  could  not  rest  without  regaining  Pylos ;  and 
as  the  Boiotians  refused  to  yield  up  Fanakton  with  which  the  ex- 
change was  to  be  made^  unless  the  Spartans  would 
make  with  them  a  separate  alliance  like  that  into  which    uance  be-*  * 
they  had  entered  with  the  Athenians,  the  latter  ended    ^  JSd  wle'" 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  great  struggle  with  a  piece  of    Boiotiaiis. 
deliberate  treachery  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they       ^^  "*^' 
were  pledged  to  make  no  engagements  without  their  knowledge 
and  consent.     The  Boiotians,  however,  were  resolved  that  no 
Athenian  force  should  occupy  the  border  fortress,  and  they  spent 
the  winter  in  levelling  its  walls  with  the  ground. 

The  demolition  of  Panakton  naturally  annoyed  the  Spartans,, 
who  feared  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  living  lion  in  exchange  for  a 
dead  dog ;  but  in  the  hope  that  the  excuse  which  had  DismlBBai  of 
served  them  in  the  matter  of  Amphipolis  might  stand  ^i^^^^ 
them  in  good  stead  here,  Andromedes  was  sent  with  iCromAtbeiu. 
two  colleagues  to  Athens  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Pylos  on  the 
ground  that  the  surrender  of  the  site  of  Panakton  fulfilled  the  sti> 
pulation.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  in  the  mood  for  further 
fooling.  They  were  wearied  out  with  talking  which  had  now  gone 
on  for  twelve  months  to  little  purpose  or  to  none,  and  the  Spartan 
envoys  were  dismissed  after  a  reception  which  showed  the  depth 
of  their  indignation. 

This  feeling  was  sedulously  fostered  by  Alkibiades,  the  grand- 
son of  that  Alkibiades  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  op- 
ponents of  the  Peisistratidai,  and  who  had  thrown  up  intrigneB  of 
a  standing  Mendship  with  Sparta  on  purely  poUticcd  AUdWadM. 
grounds.  This  friendship  Alkibiades  had  sought  to  renew.  Special 
attention  paid  to  the  coinfort  of  the  hoplites  taken  at  Sphakteria 
would  win  for  him,  he  hoped,  the  office  of  proxenos  for  Sparta  \ 
and  he  was  honeetiy  convinced,  if  honest  conviction  can  be  asso- 
ciated at  all  witii  his  name,  that  for  such  an  office  no  man  had  a 
better  titie.  The  blood  of  Zeus  and  Aiakos  was  flowing  in  his 
veins ;  and  the  gods  had  endowed  him  with  marvellous  bodily 
beauty.  To  the  possession  of  vast  wealth  he  added  a  readiness  of 
wit,  a  fertility  of  invention,  a  power  of  complaisance,  which  in- 
vested his  manner,  when  he  wiidied  to  please,  with  an  almost  irre- 
sistible charm.  Magnificent  in  his  tastes,  splendid  in  the  lavisk- 
ness  of  his  liturgies,^  revelling  in  the  elegance  of  the  most  refined 
Athenian  luxury,  Alkibiades  shrunk  from  no  hardship  in  war,  and 

1  Thuc.  V.  88.  s  See  p.  80. 
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faced  danger  with  a  bravery  never  called  into  question.  At  the 
fliege  of  Potidaia  under  Phormion  be  bad  been  severely  wounded; 
but  bis  life  was  unfortunately  saved  by  the  pbiloeopber  Sokratee 
then  serving  among  tbe  Athenian  hoplites.  In  the  battle  of  Delion 
be  bad  repaid  tbe  obligation  by  saving  the  life  of  Sokrates.  With 
the  qualifications  which,  as  be  hoped,  might  commend  him  to 
Spartan  favour,  he  combined  a  spirit  of  oligarchical  exdusiveness 
which  might  have  satisfied  the  most  rigid  disciples  of  the  school  of 
LykouTgos.  But  in  their  eyes  bis  youth  was  an  ofienoe  (he  mfl 
now  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age,  the  age  at  which  an  Athenian 
became  eligible  for  the  Bould  or  Senate) ;  and  Spartans,  although 
they  were  oligarchs,  bad  respect  for  oligarchical  law.  AUdhiadee 
bad  respect  for  none.  Without  a  conscience,  without  a  heart, 
•<!aring  for  nothing  but  bis  own  grandeur,  as  ready  to  make  oli- 
garchs his  tools  as  to  cheat  and  dupe  a  demos,  defying  the  magis- 
trates,  insulting  the  law,  Alkibiades  presents  an  image  of  violeat 
selfishness  and  ingrained  treachery  standing  very  near  the  pinnade 
of  human  wickedness.  Hating  a  demos  in  his  heart  with  the 
supescilious  arrogance  which  looks  on  human  blood  as  a  vile  fluid 
when  it  runs  in  ^e  veins  of  men  who  boast  no  pedigree,  he  ^ntf 
still  as  ready  to  destroy  an  oligarchy  as  he  was  to  uproot  a  free 
constitution,  and  he  was  therefore  justly  dreaded  by  men  of  all 
political  parties  as  a  man  treading  in  the  paths  of  the  old  HeUenic 
despots.  The  welfare  of  Athens  was  the  one  end  and  object  of 
Tbemistokles  with  whom  he  has  been  compared :  AUdbiades  caied 
no  more  for  Athens  than  he  cared  for  Aj^s  or  for  Sparta.  He 
oould  pretend  to  love  each  or  all,  so  long  as  it  suited  his  purpose 
to  do  so.  To  commit  the  people  to  his  plans,  he  could  act  or  utter 
.a  lie  with  only  a  feeling  of  self-complacence  at  his  own  devemess. 
His  life  had  been  saved  by  the  man  whose  life  and  teaching  hare 
remained  from  that  time  to  the  present  a  subject  of  absorbing  in- 
terest :  but  be  sought  the  company  of  Sokrates  for  no  higher  pur- 
pose than  to  learn  the  trick  of  leading  his  opponents  by  Eironsia 
(Irony)  or  pretended  ignorance  to  contradict  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  acquire  with  a  certain  adroitness  of  language  and  readiness  of 
illustration  an  insight  into  the  characters  and  motives  of  men,  the 
better  to  make  use  of  them  as  tools  in  the  execution  of  his  own 
plans.  ^  The  society  ci  this  wonderful  man  tended  therefore  only 
to  make  him  more  dangerous ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  stories 
told  of  him,  bis  career  from  fiirst  to  last  was  one  unbroken  course  of 
gilded  sensuality  and  of  barbarous  ruffianism  scantly  hid  by  a  veil 
of  superficial  refinement.  Under  any  circumstances  such  a  man 
must  be  infamous :  but  Alkibiades  bad  opportunities  of  coomnttiiig 

1  Xen.  Mem.  I  2. 
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erixne  on  s  vast  scale,  and  he  availed  himself  of  them  to  the  utteiv 
most. 

To  such  a  man  a  slight  was  a  deadly  offence ;  and  AlMhiades 
had  leoeiTed  a  marked  slight  from   tiie  Spartans.    Alkibiades 
therefore  ceased  to  be  a  philo-Lakonian ;  and  he  now    Txwcheryof 
discovered  that  an  alliance  with  Aigos  would  secure    ^][aij!^^^ 
to  Athens  her  old  preponderance.    There  is  much  to    enToys. 
he  said  in  favour  of  a  vast  number  of  alternative  political  schemes ; 
and  it  may  furly  be  urged  that  in  deserting  the  party  of  Nikias  he 
was  consulting  the  true  interests  of  Athens.    The  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians  not  the  fortress  of 
Panakton  but  its  site  enabled  him  to  make  with  decency  the 
change  which  had  become  necessary.    While  he  inveighed  in  the 
assembly  against  Spartan  duplicity^  shuffling,  and  dilatoriness,  he 
sent  a  message  to  Argos  urging  the  need  of  sending  envoys  at  once 
to  propose  an  alliance  with  Athens.    The  embassy  was  accordingly 
sent.    But  the  tidings  of  this  movement  had  reached  Sparta,  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  sending  a  counter  embassy  consisting  of  men 
personally  popular  at  Athens.    Even  in  this  desperate  strait  ^ey 
chai^  their  envoys,  with  an  obstinacy  almost  praiseworthy,  to 
insist  that  the  ground  on  which  Panakton  had  stood  was  a  fitting 
equivalent  for  Pyloe,  and  that  no  harm  whatever  was  meant  by  the 
private  agreement  of  Sparta  with  the  Boiotians.    To  all  this  the 
Athenians  might  have  turned  deaf  ears :  the  c&se  was  altered  when 
the  envoys  said  in  the  Senate  that  they  had  come  with  full  powers 
for  the  immediate  settlement  of  all  differences.    Alkibiades  at 
once  saw  that  such  a  statement,  made  before  the  assembly,  might 
jeopardise  his  proposed  alliance  with  Argos.    It  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  made :  and  he  found  the  means  of  prevention  in  one  of  the 
envoys  named  Endios.    Through  Endios  he  gained  access  to  his 
colleagues  and  persuaded  them  that  their  profession  of  full  powers 
before  the  assembly  might  expose  them  to  demands  and  impor- 
tunities which  they  might  find  it  difficult  to  resist,  adding  that  if 
they  would  claim  no  fiuther  mission  than  that  of  envoys  charged 
only  to  report  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians  he  would  pledge  him- 
self to  secure  for  them  the  surrender  of  Pylos  and  to  plead  their 
cause  in  person  before  the  people.    The  Spartans  fell  into  the 
snare.    On  their  introduction  to  the  assembly  on  the  following 
day  Alkilnades,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,^  rose  and  asked  them 
with  his  most  courtly  nuumer  with  what  powers  they  came.    The 

1  Aikib.  14.    Thncydides,  y.  45, 4,  otherwise  the  speakers  would  pro- 
does  not  mention  this  fkot ;  but  it  is  bably  have  informed  the  people  that 
obvious  that  no  one  else  would  ask  the^  saw  before  them  the  plenipoten* 
the  question.  In  alllikelihood  Alki-  tiaries  of  Sparta. 
blades  gave  no  one  time  to  apeak ; 
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acfiwer  "was  given  according  to  his  prompting,  and  roused  thfr 
instant  and  deep  indignation  of  hearers  who  could  hardly  helieve 
their  senses.  Far  from  saying  a  word  in  their  &Toar,  Alkihiades 
joined  yehemently  in  the  outcry  against  Spartan  shuffling  and 
lying  and  was  proposing  that  the  Argiye  envoys  should  at  onoe  he 
admitted  to  an  audience  when  a  shock  of  earthquake  caused  the 
adjournment  of  the  assembly  to  the  following  day.  So  ended  a 
scene  in  which  the  descendant  of  Zeus  and  Aiakos,  the  refined  and 
cultured  gentleman,  played  a  part  infinitely  more  disgraceful  for 
its  unblushing  impudence  and  unscrupulous  lying  than  any  in 
which  the  coarsest  leather-seller  or  lamp-maker  among  the  demos 
had  ever  been  an  actor.  The  comic  poets  had  jested  about  the 
shiploads  of  lies  brought  from  PerdildaiB  to  Athens ;  the  fislse- 
hoods  of  Alkihiades  would  have  formed  the  cargo  of  a  fleet. 

When  the  assembly  met  again,  Nikias  insisted  with  greater 
success  that  if  alliance  with  Sparta  was  to  the  interest  of  Athens, 

Aiiianoo  be-  ^*  ^^®*  *^®^  business,  whatever  they  might  think  of 
twcen  Aigo8  the  conduct  of  the  envoys,  to  send  commissionen  to 
and  Athena.  Sparta  to  ascertain  their  real  intentions.  The  answer 
of  the  Spartans  was  that  although  they  could  not  give  up  their 
compact  with  the  Bdotians,  they  were  ready  to  renew  the  oaths  of 
their  covenant  with  the  Athenians.  This,  Nikias  knew,  was  a 
superfluous  and  useless  ceremony,  and  so  great  was  the  irritation 
against  him  that  Alkihiades  found  no  difiiculty  in  effecting  with 
Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis,  a  defensive  alHanoe  which  distinctly 
recognised  the  imperial  character  of  each  of  those  states. 

The  Olympian  festival  of  this  year  was  marked  by  the  presenoe 
of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  who  had  been  shut  out  for  eleven 
Ezdnsion  of  y^an.  The  exhaustion  of  Athens,  it  had  been  sup- 
^  Spartans  posed,  was  SO  great  that  not  much  competition  might 
ois^pian  be  looked  for  from  her  citizens.  Alkibiades  was 
games.  resolved  that  this  notion  should  be  signally  falsified. 

He  had  little  hesitation  in  straining  his  own  resources  &r  this 
purpose  to  the  utmost,  for  he  knew  that  his  money  would  be  well 
kid  out  politically:  he  had  none  in  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of 
the  Ghians,  Lesbians,  and  Ephesians.  The  result  was  a  splendour 
of  display  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  which  dazzled  even  eyes 
long  accustomed  to  the  magnificence  of  Panhellenic  feasts ;  and  the 
enterprise  of  Alkibiades  in  sending  seven  four-horsed  chariots  to 
the  lists,  when  few  had  ever  sent  more  than  one,  was  rewarded  by 
a  first  and  a  second  prize,  while  another  chariot  was  placed  in  the 
fourth  rank.^ 

Under  the  guidance  of  Alkibiades  Athens  was  now  rapidly 
conuuitting  herself  to  schemes  which  completely  reveirsed   the 

*  Thuc.  vi  16. 
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policy  of  PeriMes.  The  ill-&ted  expeditdon  which  ended  in  the 
catastrophe  at  Delion  aimed  only  at  the  recoyeiy  of  a  power  which 
had  for  a  time  belonged  to  her ;  hut  new  conquests  OperatioDB 
alone  could  satisfy  AlMbiades,  and  the  paramount  ^i^^^S^ 
duty  of  tiie  Athenians  to  re-estehlish  their  empire  in  Epidauros. 
Ohallddike  was  put  aside  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  supremacy 
in  the  Peloponneeos.  The  Argivee  had  at  this  lime  some  religious 
qnaixel  with  the  Epidaurians  connected  with  the  service  of  the 
Pythian  Apollon-,  and  the  occupation  of  Epidauros  would^  he 
bdieyed,  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Athens.  The  Argivesi 
however^  although  urged  on  by  AlMbiades,  hesitated  to  strike  a 
blow  wldle  the  Spartans  were  in  the  field.  They  had  heard  that 
Agis  was  adyancing  towards  the  border  town  of  Leuktra;  they 
were  soon  reassured  by  the  tidings  that  imfayourable  sacrifices  had 
compelled  him  to  return  home^  and  that  no  further  movement 
would  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  holy  Kameian  month.  Four 
days  were  still  to  run  before  this  time  of  truce  binding  on  all 
members  of  the  Dorian  race  would  begin;  and  the  Argives 
determined  not  only  to  inyade  Epidauros  at  once  but  to  secure 
themselves  ample  time  by  the  readjustment  of  their  calendar.  It 
was  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  when  the  Argives  set  ofi^, 
and  it  remained  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  so  long  as  their 
work  of  invasion  went  on.  The  Spartans  after  the  feast  advanced 
as  &r  as  Saryai,  and  were  again  turned  back  by  unfavourable 
saciifioes  at  the  border.  The  summer  ended  with  a  second 
invasion  of  the  Epidaurian  territory  by  the  Argives,  aided  by 
Alkibiades  and  1,000  Athenian  hoplites.  Irritated  with  this 
warfare  which  really  broke,  while  it  nominally  respected,  the 
peace,  the  Spartans  during  the  winter  contrived  to  smuggle  300 
men  into  Epidauros;  and  the  Argives  urged  the  grievance  at 
Athens  in  terms  which  could  not  fail  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
imperial  city.  It  had  been  agreed  between  them  that  neither  side 
should  allow  hostile  forces  to  pass  through  their  territory :  but  the 
Spartans  had  conveyed  these  men  by  sea,  and  the  sea  was  specially 
the  dominion  of  Athens.  They  demanded  therefore  that  by  way 
of  atoning  for  their  remissness  the  Athenians  should  bring  back 
to  Pylos  the  Messenians  and  the  Helots  whom  they  had  placed  in 
the  Kephallenian  Kianioi.  The  request  was  complied  with,  a 
note  bedng  added  to  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  of  peace  at 
Athens  ascribing  this  step  to  the  violation  of  the  covenant  by  the 
Spartans. 

But  the  Spartans  were  now  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  of  their 
portion.  In  the  following  summer  the  fuU  force  of  the  Lakedai- 
monians  with  their  Helots  set  out  for  the  invasion  of  Argos.  The 
Argives  took  up  their  position   on  a  hill   near   the  Arkadian 

A  A 
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Methydrion  about  15  miles  to  the  west  of  Mantineia.    Here  Hiey 
were  directly  in  the  path  of  Agis  on  his  march  to  join  the  alliea 
inraskm  of      ^^  Phlious.    The  Spartans  were  posted  on  an  opposite 
ArgoB  by  the    hill ;  and  the  Aigives  made  ready  for  battle  on  the 
uSde^Sgis.     monow.    But  Agis  had  no  intention  of  fighting  here, 
ii8  B.O.       mid  ill  the  night  the  Spartans  left  their  ground  and 
hastened  on  to  Phlious.     The  Ajgives,  finding  the  enemy  gone, 
hurried  back  to  Aigos,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles^  and  thence  on 
the  road  to  Nemea.    No  bng  time  had  passed  before  they  saw 
behind  them  on  the  plain  of  Aigos  the  Spartan  force^  which  had 
worked  its  way  over  the  mountain  tracks  to  the  west.    By  another 
road  not  less  rugged  the  OorinthianS;  Pallenians,  and  Phliaaians 
were  pouring  down  into  the  low  ground,  while  along  the  pass  of 
IVetos  in  their  firont  weie  adYandng  the  Boiotians,  Megarians,  and 
Sikyonians.    Hastening  back  towards  Ajgos,  the  Argives  found 
themselyes  hemmed  in  by  the  Spartans  in  tiieir  rear,  and  two  oHier 
armies  in  fiont  and  flank.    Under  such  circumstances  their  destruc- 
tion was  certain :  but  with  an  astonishing  blindness  the  Argives  saw 
in  their  position  only  an  opportunity  for  taking  ample  reyenge  upon, 
the  Spartans.    Two  men  alone,  Alkiphron  a]ul  ThrasyUos,  seemed 
not  to  share  their  madness;  and  abnostatthe  moment  of  onset  these 
two  sought  an  interview  with  Agis,  and  on  th^  own  responsibilitj 
asserted  that,  if  he  wotdd  withdraw  his  army,  the  Argives  would 
submit  all  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration.    Taking  counsel  for  a 
moment  with  one  of  his  officers  only,  Agis  granted  them  a  truce  of 
four  months,  and  gave  the  order  for  retreat    In  utter  amazement 
the  Spartans  witnessed  the  breaking  up  of  the  fijiest  Hellenic  army 
which  had  ever  been  gathered  together,^  and  set  out  on  their 
homeward  journey  in  deep  indignation  against  the  leader  who  had 
snatched  the  prey  from  the  very  claws  of  the  lion.    To  crown  the 
series  of  wonders,  the  Aigives,  &r  from  feeling  gratitude  to  the 
men  who  had  saved  the  dty  from  ruin,  burst  out  in  frantic  wrath 
against  them  for  suffering  their  enemies  to  escape. 

The  Spartans  on  their  side  ware  with  difficulty  withheld  from 
ranng  the  house  of  Agis  to  its  foundations  and  from  sentencing 
The  battle  of  ^^  ^  &  ^^^  of  100,000  drachmas.  Agis  simply  asked 
Hantineia.  that  he  might  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
bis  past  error  before  the  infliction  of  the  punishment;  and  the  message 
which  now  came  from  the  people  of  Tegea  to  say  that  only  instant 
help  could  prevent  the  loss  of  the  city  to  the  Spartan  confederacy 
brought  the  occasion  which  he  desired.  With  a  rapidity  never, 
in  the  judgement  of  Thucydides,  yet  matched,  Agis  set  out  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  Spartan  force.  From  Orestheion  he  sent  back 
for  the  defence  of  Sparta  itself  a  sixth  part  of  his  forces,  consisting 

»  Thuc  V.  60, 8. 
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of  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  men.  Witli  the  rest  he  reached 
Tegea  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Arkadiaa  allies;  and  advancing 
into  the  Mantineian  territory,  he  began  to  ravage  it.  Posted  on 
a  poredpitous  eminence  the  Aigives  -^ted  his  attack  in  order  of 
battle^  and  the  Spartan  leader,  eager  to  wipe  out  his  disgrace, 
was  anxious  only  to  order  the  onset.  So  manifest  was  his 
rashness  that  a  Spartan  veteran  could  not  help  citing  the  old 
proverb  on  the  healing  of  evil  by  evil.^  Struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
man's  words,  or  possibly  making  the  discovery  for  himself  at  the 
same  moment,  Agis  drew  off  his  men  when  they  were  almost 
within  javelin's  cast  of  the  enemy.  Puzzled  by  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  Spartans,  the  Aiqg^ves  soon  began  to  grow  weary 
d  inaction  in  their  strong  and  almost  impregnable  position,  and  to 
accuse  their  generals  of  a  trick  like  that  which  they  had  resented 
at  the  hands  of  Alkiphron  and  Thrasyllos.  To  the  Argive  leaders 
these  threats  came  with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted,  and  they  at 
once  brought  their  men  down  from  the  hill  and  drew  them  out  in 
Older  of  battle  on  the  open  plain.  On  the  following  day  the 
Spartans  returning  northwards  from  Tegea  suddenly  came  in  sight 
of  the  whole  Argive  army  in  full  fighting  array  and  almost  vrithin 
the  range  of  archers.  Spartan  discipline  alone  preserved  them 
from  the  panic  which  under  such  circumstances  would  have  seized 
Hellenic  troops  generally;  but  while  the  leaders  of  the  Man- 
t^Tiftmnft  and  their  allies  were  going  through  the  speeches  by  which 
the  courage  of  the  men  was  wound  up  to  battle  pitch,  the 
Spartans  adso  had  formed  in  fighting  order  and  were  ready  for  the 
attack.  Their  right  wing  was  decisively  and  almost  instantaneously 
victorious.  The  steady  march  of  the  iron  wall  seems  to  have 
resumed  its  old  terrors,  for  the  Spartans  conquered  almost  without 
a  confiict,  and  vast  crowds  of  fogithres  were  trampled  down  in 
the  vain  effort  to  escape  from  the  pursuers  who  were  on  them. 
For  the  Athenians  the  wordt  danger  was  averted  partly  by  the 
efforts  of  their  cavalry,  but  still  more  by  the  order  which  Agis  was 
obliged  to  issue  that  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  must  be  abandoned 
for  the  defence  of  his  left  vdng  from  the  onslaught  of  the  Mani- 
tineians.  The  mere  approach  of  Agis  chilled  the  courage  of  the 
enemy;  and  in  their  hurried  flight  the  Mantineians  were  &r 
greater  sufferers  than  the  Aigive  regiment  of  One  Thousand.  But 
on  ^e  whole  the  slaughter  was  not  great,  for  it  was  not  the 
Spartan  custom  to  spend  much  time  on  the  chase  of  a  flying  foe. 
So  ended  the  great  battle  in  which  little  was  done  by  the  sMll  of 
the  general,  but  everything  by  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  his 
men.'    It  did  away  with  the  impression  which  the  surrender  of 

»  Thb  proverb  is  found  in  Sopho-     863. 
Idesy  mtuch¥  KOKi}  di5ovs  ixoc.    Aias,        ^  Thnc.  v.  72^  2. 
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the  hoplites  at  Sphakteria  and  the  Bubsequent  sluggishness  of  Hie 
Spartans  had  almost  everywhere  created ;  and  it  was  at  once 
acknowledged  that  although  they  may  have  "been  unfortonate, 
Spartan  courage  was  as  great  and  Spartan  discipline  as  effidctdve  as 
ever. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  cities  which  Brasidas  detached  from 
the  Athenian  empire^  and  in  those  which  the  Athenians  recon- 
TroatieB  quered  after  revolt,  the  demos  generally  was  averse  to 
^JJJJ^^  tiie  revolution,  and  in  many  instances  counteracted  it 
Argoa.  BS  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.    But  the  course 

now  taken  by  the  Spartans  speaks  volumes  on  the  utter  futility  of 
the  promises  made  by  Brasidas  to  the  subject  allies  of  Athens. 
Far  from  encouraging  the  theory  of  absolute  independence  which 
according  to  that  fiery  leader  lay  at  the  root  of  her  foreign  policy, 
Sparta  made  it  clear  that  fi^edom,  as  interpreted  by  her,  meant 
only  the  liberty  of  modifying  constitutions  so  as  to  suit  her  fancy^ 
or  of  adopting  the  form  of  government  which  she  might  dictate. 
The  Argive  conspirators  were  a  formidable  body;  and  tJie 
Thousand  Regiment  were  ready  to  throw  off  all  disguise.  In  the 
fight  at  Mantineia  the  demos  had  been  shamefully  beaten,  while 
they  had  been  really  victorious.  In  casting  their  lot  in  with  the 
Spartans,  they  were  thus  consulting  at  once  their  interests  and 
their  dignity :  and  with  their  sanction  Lichas  arrived  from  Sparta 
with  an  ultimatum,  offering  the  Argives  either  war  or  tJie  treaty 
which  he  brought  with  him  ready  written.  The  acceptance  of  this 
covenant  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  force,  and 
probably  by  the  departure  of  AUdbiades.  The  tide  had  now 
turned  against  the  influence  of  Athens ;  and  the  Argive  oligarchs 
soon  brought  about  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
declared  the  autonomy  of  all  allies  whether  of  the  Argives  or  of 
the  Spartans.  Mantineia  could  now  no  longer  hope  to  inforce  her 
claim  to  supremacy  over  her  allies ;  and  accepting  her  position,  she 
acknowledged  herself  once  more  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of 
Sparta.* 

The  fabric  of  oligarchy  thus  raised  at  Argos  stood  on  an  uncer- 
tain foundation.  The  Argive  demos  waited  tmtil  the  time  came 
Bestoration  when  the  people  at  Sparta  busied  themselves  in  watch- 
S^SraT^  ing  the  Gymnopwdiai,  or  dances  of  naked  men  and 
417B.C.  boys,  and  then  rising  up  against  the  oligarchs  slew 
some  and  drove  others  out  of  the  city.  The  wanton  insolence  of 
the  Thousand  regiment  had  become  insufferable,  and  after  such 
provocation  the  bearing  of  the  demos  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
moderate.  They  were  fortunate  in  the  time  chosen  for  their  rising. 
The  Spartans  had  refused  to  stir  on  the  first  invitation  of  the  oli- 

1  Thuc.  V.  81. 
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garcbs;  and  when  at  length  theyweie  persuaded  to  put  off  the 
games,  it  was  too  late.  The  Argivefi  again  became  allies  of  Athens, 
and  gave  themselyes  to  the  task  of  connecting  their  city  hj  long 
walls  with  the  sea  not  less  earnestly  than  the  Athenians  had  under- 
taken like  tasks  in  the  days  of  Themistokles  and  PeriMes.  If  this 
design  could  have  been  completed,  Argoe  might  have  defied  the 
attacks  of  any  land  foroe^  as  tiie  Athenians  could  pour  in  from  the 
sea  any  supplies  needed  for  the  people ;  but  the  oligarchical  party 
was  not  wholly  rooted  out,  and  the  Spartans  received  promises  of 
aid  ^m  the  fiction  within  the  city  if  they  would  once  more  put 
down  the  demos  and  destroy  the  unfinished  long  walls.  These 
promises  they  were  unable  to  fulfil :  but  when  in  the  following 
whiter  Agis  with  his  army  departed  baffled  from  Argos  itself,  he 
levelled  the  long  walls  to  iJie  ground. 

The  feebleness  of  Athenian  policy  is  shown  by  the  course  which 
in  the  winter  of  this  year  the  Athenians  found  themselves  con- 
stndned  to  adopt  towards  the  Makedonian  Ferdikkas. 
Nikias  and  his  adherents,  who  now  saw  that  Amphi-    Athenian 
pdis,  if  it  was  ever  to  be  recovered  at  all,  must  be  re-    JJ^g  *j^*J 
coyared  hy  force,  urged  an  expedition  for  this  purpose    oovery  of 
which  waa  nevOTtheless  to  be  made  dependent  on  the    -^^p^p®^* 
oo-operation  of  a  chief  whose  only  gifts  to  Athens  had  been  confin^ 
to  siiiploads  of  lies.    Ferdikkas,  of  course,  faUed  to  keep  his  en- 
gagements, and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

But  the  policy  of  Athens  was  as  misdirected  as  it  vras  feeble. 
In  a  struggle  such  as  that  in  which  she  vras  now  engaged  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  no  enterprise  should  be    ^j. 
undertaken  in  which  success  would  not  be  fully  worth    cte  of  Meio*. 
the  time,  labour,  and  cost  bestowed  upon  it ;  nor  could       *^®  "•*'• 
any  condemnation  be  too  strong  for  the  policy  which  would  waste 
the  strength  of  the  city  in  schemes  in  which  success  could  bring  no 
profit,  and  would  involve  a  lasting  shame.    Such  a  scheme  was  the 
expedition  undertaken  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  so-cfiJled  peace  of 
Nikias  agunst  the  island  of  Melos,  which,  like  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Thera,  had  been  colonised  from  Sparta.    Thirty  Athenian 
triremes  with  six  £rom  Chios  and  two  from  Lesbos,  carrying  about 
3,700  hoplites,  besides  light-armed  troops,  sailed  to  the  attack  of  a 
city,  which,  as  a  source  of  wealth  or  power  to  Athens,  was  utterly 
insignificant.    The  story  of  the  expedition  is  soon  told.    The  re- 
quest of  the  islanders  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  they  had  been, 
neutral  in  the  contest  was  peremptorily  refused :  and  the  demand 
of  the  Athenians  that  they  should  become  allies  of  Athens  was 
refused  also.    On  receiving  this  decision  the  invaders  applied  them- 
aelyes  diligently  to  the  task  of  the  siege.    The  city  of  Melos  was 
completely  walled  in,  while  the  fleet  blockaded  it  by  sea.    Flots 
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for  betrayinf!;'  the  place  to  the  Athenians  were  soon  disooTerod ; 
and  the  Melians  determined  to  anticipate  them  by  iinconditioiial 
Burrender.  The  ishmders  underwent  the  fate  which  the  Mytile- 
naians  had  all  bat  snfiered  and  which  the  Skionaians  had  actually 
undergone.  The  grown  men,  including  even  those  who  had  be- 
trayed or  wished  to  betray  the  place  to  the  Aliienians,  were  all 
slain,  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves ;  and  five  bundled 
Athenians  were  brought  into  the  island,  not  as  Elerouchoi  retaining^ 
-tiieir  political  rights  at  home  but  as  colonists.  On  the  brutal 
savagery  of  the  ancient  laws  of  war  it  is  useless  to  say  a  word ;  but 
it  must'be  noted  that  the  case  of  Melos  was  utterly  unlike  that  of 
either  Mytilene  or  Skione.  The  Melians  had  done  to  the  Athenians 
no  specific  wrong ;  nor  have  we,  it  would  seem,  any  valid  reason 
for  supposing  that  they  would  have  refused  to  oontribate  an  equit> 
able  portion  of  their  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  an  empire 
fix>m  which  they  themselves  derived  now  or  had  derived  direct  and 
important  benefits.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  the  Athenians. 
The  Melians  must  become  their  subject  allies,  and,  as  such,  must 
take  part  in  the  struggle  against  their  mother  city.  This  tliey 
naturally  refused :  and  the  strength  which  might  have  recovered 
Amphipolis  was  put  forth  to  convince  them  of  their  folly.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  an  attempt  to  awaken  them  to  this  conviction 
had  been  made  in  words  before  the  final  appeal  was  made  t6  Ibioe ; 
and  this  attempt  assumes  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  the  fonn 
of  a  conference  which  forms  one  of  the  most  singular,  if  not  per- 
plexing, portions  of  his  history.  It  is  true  that  both  by  PeriMes 
and  by  Kleon  the  supremacy  of  Athens  over  her  allies  is  repre- 
sented as  in  some  respects  resembling  a  tyranny ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  this  phrase  denotes  nothing  more  than  that  amount  of  centeali- 
sation  which  was  indispensably  necessary  if  the  confederacy  was 
to  be  maintained  at  alL  It  was  perfectly  competent  to  the  Athe- 
nians to  plead  that  the  Melians  had  no  right  to  enjoy  the  tnnqnil 
waters  of  a  sea  cleared  of  Persian  cruisers  and  tribute-gatherers  at 
a  cost  in  which  they  took  no  share ;  but  this  would  have  been  a 
reason  for  compelling  thom  to  join  the  confederacy  in  the  days  of 
Aiisteides,  not  for  straining  the  strength  of  Athens  in  redudng 
them  now  when  a  long  war  with  Sparta  had,  at  least  for  Spartan 
colonists,  g^ven  a  very  difierent  complexion  to  the  case.  Still  it  is 
to  such  arguments  as  these  that  Aliienians  vrould  be  tempted  to 
resort  for  the  materials  of  their  indictment  against  the  Melians. 
The  open  avowal  that  might  makes  right  was  one  which  would  not 
be  made  by  Greeks  geneially.  Least  of  all  would  it  be  made  by 
Athenians,  whose  sophists  were,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  credited 
with  a  singular  skill  in  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 
The  temper  which  glories  in  the  exertion  of  naked  brute  force  and 
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delightB  to  izumlt  and  defy  the  mond  iostincts  of  mankind  is  the 
growth  of  not  every  condition  of  society ;  and  we  should  least  of 
all  look  for  it  amongst  a  people  who  were  always  disposed  to  call 
Qgly  things  by  pretty  names.^  But  in  the  conference  which  pre- 
oddes  the  Melian  massacre  we  have  a  rude  and  wanton  trampling 
on  a]l  seemlineas  of  word  or  action,  a  haughty  assertion  of  an  in- 
.  dependence  which  raises  them  above  all  law,  an  impudent  boasting 
that  iniquity  to  the  weak  can  do  the  strong  no  harm^  of  which  we 
have  had  as  yet  no  example  and  no  sign  in  Athenian  history.' 

In  its  whole  spirit  and  form  this  conference  stands  out  in  glaring 
inoonflistency  not  only  with  the  previous  history  of  Athens  but  wil^ 
the  language  whether  of  her  own  statesmen,  of  her    Hisfcorioai 
subject  allies,  or  of  her  open  adversaries.    It  is  still    Se^SS?* 
more  completely  at  variance  with  the  principles  and    oonfemoe. 
methods  ascribed  with  justice  perhaps  to  some  sophists,  most  un- 
justly to  the  sophists  as  a  class.    It  gives  the  impression  that  the 
Athenians  wished  to  be  regarded  as  bidding  a  studied  farewell  to 
all  honourable  or  even  human  motives  and  instincts,  and  as  pledging 
themselves  henceforth  to  a  new  mode  of  dealing  with  those  who 
might  be  weaker  than  themaelvefl.    But  if  their  earlier  history  does 
not  prepare  us  for  such  an  outburst,  so  neither  is  their  philosophy 
here  borne  out  by  the  history  which  follows  it ;  and  we  are  tiius 
driven  to  ask  whether  any  explanation  of  so  perplexing  a  pheno- 
menon be  forthcoming.    When  we  remember  l^t  the  massacre  at 
Melos  was  a  political  crime  greater  certainly  and  more  atrocious 
than  any  of  which  the  Athenians  had  yet  been  guilty,  that  it 
brought  them  no  gain  while  it  insured  to  Athens  a  bitter  harvest 
of  hatred  and  brought  down  upon  her  a  terrible  revenge,  and  that 
this  wanton,  inexcusable,  and  infatuated  crime  preceded  only  by  a 
few  months  that  ill-fated  Sicilian  expedition  wMch  was  to  seal  her 
doom,  we  con  have  little  doubt  that  the  historian  has  for  once 
dropped  his  function  of  recording  &cts  rigidly  as  they  occurred, 
and  that  he  has  left  us  in  this  so-called  Melian  conference  an  ethical 
picture  like  that  which  Herodotos  has  drawn  of  the  Persian  despot 
in  his  overweening  arrogance  and  pride.'    From  this  time  forwards 
the  strength  of  Athens  was  to  be  turned  aside  to  impracticable 
tasks  in  which  even  unqualified  success  coidd  scarcely  bring  a  gfdn 
proportionate  to  the  outlay,  and  the  afiairs  of  the  city  were  to  be 
condueted  in  the  gambling  spirit  which  stakes  a  continually  increas- 
ing sum  in  the  hope  of  recovering  past  losses.    The  expedition  to 

1  Tov«  'AfinraUw  i*i  ra  iryM^rara  T«r  sation  88  fabricated  by  Thucydides 

dwpftdrtv  TO(«  uiJMtniiinai  rtfftfUpmn*  in  order  to  bring  discredit  upon  his 

Plut.  ASk,  16.  Goimtrymen. 

<  On  this  ground  Dionysios,  de        >  See  p.  195. 
7!)kice.  Jud.  89,  regards  this  oonver- 
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Meloe  marks  the  turning-point  beyond  which  the  policy  of  PeriUes 
is  lost  to  sight,  and  full  play  is  given  to  the  policy  of  Alldhiades. 

If  in  the  massacre  and  inslavement  of  a  people  we  see  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  most  repulsive  and  loathsome  aspect,  the  ostracism  of 

oafM*       *^®  lamp>^naker  Hyperboles  exhibits  the  ignoble  use 
cism  of  Hy-     to  which  an  instrument,  ^shioned  for  better  purpoees, 
perboioe.         jjj^j  y^  j^^  length  applied.    From  Thucydides  *  we  learn 
only  the  fact  that  Hyperboles  was  ostracized.    By  Plutarch '  we 
are  told  that  the  challenge  came  from  Nildas  and  his  adherents  to 
Alldbiades  and  his  followers,  but  that  before  the  time  for  yoiing 
came  these  two  parties  had  changed  their  plans  and  formed  a  com- 
bination to  bring  about  the  banishment  of  the  lamp-maker  who  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Eleon.    The  combination  was,  of 
course,  successful;  and  Hyperboles  lived  as  an  exile  at  Samos 
where  some  years  later  he  feU  a  victim  to  the  daggers  of  oligarchic 
conspirators.    The  historian  adds  that  he  was  a  pestilent  man, 
exiled  not  on  account  of  any  fears  of  his  political  genius  or  influence 
but  simply  because  his  madness  and  violence  reflected  disgrace  upon 
the  city.    Thucydides  was  well  aware  that  ostracism  was  never 
devised  to  be  a  punishment  for  such  men,  and  in  all  likelihood  he 
meant  his  statement  to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  this  convictdoa. 
The  mattter  was  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  the  people,  and 
ostracism  v^as  never  again  resorted  to  against  an  Athenian  citizen. 

The  general  condition  of  HeUas  at  the  time  of  the  Melian  expe- 
dition presents  an  astonishing  picture  of  the  complications  which 
Position  of  may  arise  from  Ihe  conflicting  interests  of  independent 
Hd^lc  ^^*y  communities.  Formally  the  treaty  of  peace  he- 
states,  tween  Athens  and  Sparta  was  still  in  force :  nor  had 
these  two  cities  renounced  their  private  treaty  of  alliance  made 
after  the  peace.  The  Spartans  still  had  their  own  private  agree- 
ment with  the  Boiotians,  and  the  Boiotians  their  ten  days'  truce 
with  the  Athenians.  At  the  request  of  the  Argives  the  Meesenians 
and  Helots  had  been  brought  back  from  Eephallenia  to  Pylosj' 
and  while  the  Athenians  were  blockading  Melos,  the  Pylian  garri- 
son made  destructive  inroads  into  the  Lakonian  territory.  The 
Oorinthians  also  had  their  own  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  Athe- 
nians :  but  they  had  no  formal  covenants  to  restndn  them  from 
open  strife,  lliey  had  refused  to  accept  the  peace  of  Nildas,  and 
they  were  free  to  act  openly.  The  Spartans  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  destroy  the  pillar  which  bore  witness  to  their  compact  with 
Athens ;  but  they  deternuned  to  requite  the  ravages  of  the  Mease- 
nians  from  Pylos  by  issuing  licenses,  or  in  modem  phrase  letters 
of  marque,  to  those  who  might  be  willing  to  retaliate  as  privateers 
on  the  coasts  of  Attica  or  on  the  mercantile  fleets  of  Athens. 
1  viii.  78.  2  Alk,  13.    ITik.  11.  8  See  p.  348. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  PEL0P0I!n!llSBIA2r  WAB. — THE  BXCUlAir  EXPEDUXOK. 

Is'  the  year  which  witnessed  the  disgraceful  revolution  at  Kor- 
IsjiA,  the  rhetor  Gbrgias  headed  an  emhassy  from  the  Sicilian 
Leontinoi  to  ask  the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Syra-    pint  inter- 
cnsans^  who  were  at  open  war  not  only  with  them  but    J^^Si? 
with  Naxos  and  Eatana.    In  this  strife  Syracuse  had    ni&ns  in  the 
the  aid  of  all  her  Dorian  neighbours  except  the  men  of    ^^  ^ 
TTitTnftriTm.  who  threw  their  force  into  the  opposite  scale.       ^^^  b.c. 
On  her  fade  also  ajmeared  the  troops  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians^ 
while  the  men  of  Khegion  took  the  side  of  Leontinoi.^     Whatever 
power   the  eloquence  of  Gorgias  may  have  exercised  over  the 
Athenian  assembly^  no  more  constraining  argument  probably  was 
adduced  than  the  warning  that  if  the  Sicilian  Dorians  should  be 
suffered  to  subdue  their  Ionian  kinsfolk,  the  Spartans  would  as- 
suredly recdve  from  Sicily  the  succours  on  which  the  Corinthians^ 
especially  had  eagerly  counted.    The  &ct  may  be  doubted ;  and 
had  Perikles  still  been  in  his  place  in  the  assembly,  he  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  told  his  countrymen  that  they  could  find  more 
effectual  means  of  aiding  the  lonians  of  Sicily  than  by  diverting 
the  strength  of  Athens  to  operations  in  that  distant  icdand.    But 
neither  was  Perikles  living,  nor  was  his  policy  in  reference  to 
foreign  conquests  taken  up  hj  Eleon,  although  when  vigorous  efforts 
were  needed  for  the  recovery  of  revolted  cities  the  line  taken  by  the 
leatheivfleller  was  more  spirited  and  creditable  than  that  of  the 
high-born  Nikias  and  his  followers.     The  Leontine  envoys  had 
thus  little  dif&culty  in  obtaining  theproxhise  of  help ;  but  although 
tliiee  Athenian  fleets  appeared  successively  during  the  next  twa 
jeais  in  Sicilian  waters,  no  decisive  results  were  obtained  on  either 
side. 

The  great  success  of  Demosthenes  at  Sphakteria  produced  in  the 
public  opinion  of  Sicily  a  change  not  less  marked  than  that  which 
it  brought  about  at  Athens.    If  the  Athenians  were    congress  of 
led  by  it  not  only  to  insist  on  harder  terms  from  the    SicfUon 
Spartems  but  even  to  engage  in  schemes  for  regaining    oeia. 
their  short-lived  supremacy  in  Boiotia,  the  Sicilian       424  b.c. 
Crieeks  began  to  feel  that  tiieir  incessant  quarrels  and  wars  might 
leave  the  whole  island  at  the  mercy  of  a  people  who  had  shown  a 
power  of  resistance  and  a  fertility  of  resource  fiu  beyond  any  with 
whic^  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  their  enemies  would  have 

1  Thnc.  ill.  86. 
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credited  them.  The  necessity  of  making  common  cause  SfiaiDSt 
Athens  was  felt  first  by  the  citizens  of  Kamarina  and  Gela,  and 
was  first  expressed  probably  by  the  men  of  the  weaker  city.  The 
truce  between  these  two  cities  was  followed  by  a  congress  at  Gela 
in  wMch  before  the  general  body  of  Sikeliot  envoys  ^  the  Syr&cusan 
Hermokrates  stood  forward  for  the  first  time  as  the  uncompromising 
antagonist  of  Athens. 

The  decision  sought  fi)r  by  Hermokrates  was  attamed ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  a  general  peace  should  be  made  between  the 
Pnnishment  several  cities  which  should  retain  each  its  present  posp 
SimcOTQ?^  sessions,  Morgantine  only  being  given  to  yftjtiftwnft  on 
manden.  the  payment  6i  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  The  Atheman 
commanders  were  at  once  informed  of  the  treaty  to  which,  it  was 
added,  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  become  a  party.*  For  the  time 
being  they  had  scarcely  an  option ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet  ^as 
accordingly  withdrawn.  But  since  the  departure  of  Euiymedon 
from  Pylos  and  Korkyra  the  mad  promise  of  Kleon,  as  some  chose 
to  call  it,  had  been  fulfilled ;  and  the  admirals  on  reaching  Athens 
found  themselves  to  their  amazement  objects  of  general  and  vehe- 
ment indignation.  The  people  would  have  it  that  bribery  only 
could  explain  the  facts :  and  on  this  theory  Pythodoros  and  So- 
phokles  were  banished,  while  Eurymedon,  the  infamous  hero  of  Hie 
Korkyraian  massacre,  v^as  fined. 

The  pacification  brought  about  by  the  efibrts  of  Heimohrates 
vras  short-lived.  It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  to  last  longer  than  the 
Renewed  general  fear  of  Athenian  ambition ;  and  the  diBSsteis 
Sl2mS»L  ^^  ^®  Boiotian  campaign,  crowned  by  the  catastrophe 
428  B.G.  of  Delion,  speedily  dispelled  this  fear.  But  in  spite  of 
all  the  fidr  words  of  tiie  Syracusan  envoy  some  at  least  of  the 
weaker  towns  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  suspicion  that  in  the 
city  which  Hermokrates  represented  they  had  a  neighbour  more 
dangerous  than  Athens.  The  men  of  Leontinoi  resolved  accordingly 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  citizens,  a  measure  which  would  he 
necessarily  followed  by  a  re-«rrangement  of  the  land.  To  this  the 
oligarchical  party  could  not  bring  themselves  to  submit ;  and  they 
had  power  enough  to  expel  the  demos,  and  to  dismantle  the  city. 
They  now  became  possessed  of  all  the  lands,  which  they  continued 
to  occupy  although  they  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Syiacuee. 
The  new  strife  tiius  brought  about  furnished  a  £:esh  excuse  for 
Athenian  intervention,  but  the  mission  of  Phaiax  ended  only  in 
promises  of  further  and  more  efiectual  aid  to  the  Leontines. 

^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  selves  and  the  native  Si^eloL 

that  the  Sicilian  Hellenes  spoke  of  ^  The  EpizephyrianLokrians  alone 

themselves  as  Sikeliotai,  thas  mark-  refused  to  agree  to  this  covenant 

ing  the  distinction  between  them-  Thtxc.  v.  5,  3. 
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The  complication  of  afiaiis  in  Peloponnesos  after  the  peace  of 
Nikias  left  to  the  Athenians  no  time  for  any  thonghtB  of  iatar- 
ference  in  Sicily.  But  when  in  the  beginning  of  the  qaan^  be- 
year  in  which  the  Melians  were  massacred  an  embassy  tween  Sett- 
reached  Athens  firom  Egesta^  one  of  the  two  cities  of  Bg«t«. 
the  Elymoiy  in  Sicily,  the  enVoys  were  fiir  more  gra-  *^*  "'^ 
donsly  receiyed  Ihan  the  poor  exiles  of  Leontinoi.  These  had  ap- 
pealed simply  to  their  j&elings  of  compassion:  the  Egeataians 
inforced  th^  claim  on  the  more  constraining  grounds  of  expe- 
diency and  good  policy.  They  asked  for  help  against  the  men  of 
Selinooft  in  a  quarrel  which  had  arisen  from  some  merely  local 
dispute ;  and  probably  they  would  not  have  cared  to  deny  tiie  in- 
significance 01  its  cause.  But  they  pointed  simply  to  the  policy  of 
Syracuaey  and  to  the  likelihood  that,  when  she  had  made  herself 
the  imp^ial  city  of  Sicily,  she  would  come  forward  openly  to  the 
help  of  the  great  Dorian  state  of  Continental  Hellas.  She  had 
already  wiped  Leontinoi  out  of  the  number  of  Sicilian  towns ;  and 
unless  her  course  was  cut  short,  Egesta  would  suffer  the  same  fsite. 
But  although  the  envoys  were  quite  willing  to  admit  that  they 
could  not  stand  by  themselves,  they  were  not  less  strenuous  in 
asserting  that  their  power,  if  combined  with  that  of  Athens,  was  not 
to  be  despised.  Beminding  the  Athenians  that  they  were  already 
their  sdlies  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  ten  years  ago  with  Laches, 
they  pledged  themselves  not  merely  to  bring  their  own  men  into 
the  field  but  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  costs  of  the  war. 

The  picture,  as  it  was  drawn  and  coloured  by  the  envoys  in 
repeated  audiences  before  the  public  assembly,  was  sufficiently 
seductivB ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  among  the  citizens    Beaointion 
there  were  many  who  were  ready  to  drees  it  out  in    of  liho  Atbe- 
stiU  more  enticing  colours.    So  fisr  were  the  people    mi£tain 
charmed  by  the  new  influence  that,  instead  of  pausing    ^  ^^  ^ 
to  think  whether  under  any  circiunstances  fiirtiier  in-    toians. 
terference  in  Sicily  would  be  either  wise  or  profitable,       ^^  "•^' 
they  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  test  the  resources  of  the 
^^gestaians  and  their  prospects  of  success  in  their  war  with  Seli- 
noua.^    The  Egestaians  turned  out  to  be  mere  impostors :  but  un- 
happily the  cheat  was  not  discovered  until  the  Athenian  fleet  had 
reached  Khegion.'    The  envoys  returned  from  Sicily  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  wealth  which 
they  had  seen  there,  not  only  in  the  temples  and  public  buildings, 
but  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens ;  the  crews  of  the  triremes  which 
eonveyed  the  ambassadors  were  loud  in  expressions  of  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  magnificent  hospitality  with  which  they  had 

1  Thac.  vi.  6.  a  15.  yi  43, 
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heen.  entertained  dunng  their  whole  stay  at  Egesta.  But  ihA 
tzeasureB  of  the  temples  were  of  sUver^  not  gold ;  and  the  orna- 
menta  which  made  their  feasts  so  splendid  represented  the  ooUective 
wealth  not  only  of  Egesta  hut  of  other  cities  from  which  they  were 
borrowed;  the  whole  being  transferred  secretly  £rom  house  to  houaa 
for  each  successive  entertainment.  The  Athenian  people,  howeTer^ 
felt  assured  that  the  Egestaians  had  told  the  simple  truth,  when 
the  envoys  laid  before  them  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver  as  a 
month's  pay  in  advance  for  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels.  The  popular 
enthusiasm  had  been  wrought  up  to  the  requisite  pitch,  and  a 
decree  was  passed  appointing  AMbiades,  Mkias,  and  Lamachos 
commanders  of  an  expedition  charged  with  nutintR^wmgr  the  cause 
of  Egesta  against  the  men  of  Selinous,  with  the  restoration  of 
Leontinoi,  and  with  the  general  furtherance  of  Athenian  interests 
in  Sicily*  Five  days  later  the  assembly  was  to  meet  again  to  dis- 
cuss more  fidly  the  details  of  the  expedition. 

Nikias,  we  cannot  doubt,  had  done  what  he  coidd,  or  felt  that 
he  could  do,  to  knock  the  whole  scheme  on  the  head.  We  are 
OppositioQ  expressly  told  that  his  appointment  to  the  command 
of  NUdaa.  -^j^,^  made  against  his  will ;  and  the  statement  implies 
that  he  had  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion.  The  life  of  Nikias,  1)oid 
though  he  was  to  high  station  and  abundant  wealth,  was  not  pa> 
ticularly  fortunate :  but  of  all  his  misfortunes  none  was  greater 
than  his  strange  inability  to  discern  the  road  which  almost  at  ain 
given  time  would  have  led  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  The  expe- 
dition to  Sidly  was  not  much  more  to  his  mind  than  theenteipiise 
of  Demosthenes  at  Pylos.  In  the  former  case  he  pronounced 
success  to  be  difficult :  in  the  latter  he  asserted  it  to  be  impossible. 
Had  he  chosen,  when  replying  to  the  afti'a"*"^^  of  Eleon,  to  adopt 
the  line  which  he  took  in  opposition  to  Alkibiades  in  reference  to 
the  Sicilian  invasion,  he  might  with  the  aid  of  Demosthenes  liaie 
secured  a  victory  &r  more  brilliant  than  that  which  Demosthenes 
and  Kleon  achieved  on  the  island  of  Sphakteria.  But  Nikias  op- 
posed himself  to  resolute  action  under  all  circumstances :  and  hu 
words  failed  to  carry  due  weight  when,  aA  in  the  present  instance^ 
they  were  fully  borne  out  by  facts.  He  was  indeed  fully  justified 
in  asserting  on  the  day  of  the  second  assembly  that  Athens  owed 
no  duties  to  barbarian  inhabitants  of  a  distant  island,^  while  she 
owed  the  strongest  duties  to  her  own  citizens  and  to  the  members 
of  her  great  confederacy ;  that  the  Spartans  were  only  nominaUj 
at  peace  with  her,  and  that  her  first  disaster  would  be  to  them  a 
welcome  opportunity  for  giving  vent  to  a  wrath  long  pent  up; 
that  their  example  would  be  followed  by  other  states  which  had 

>  Thuc.  Ti.  9, 1.  3  lb,  Ti  9, 2. 
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^ther  openly  repudiated  the  peace  or  had  contented  themselves 
with  a  ten  days'  truce  periodically  renewed ;  and  that  if  Athens 
was  hent  on  righting  wrongs^  her  business  was  to  redress  her  own. 
The  Thrace-ward  Ohalkidians  were  still  in  revolt ;  and  until  these 
were  again  brought  under  obedience^  it  was  madness  to  dispatch 
fleets  and  armies  to  aid  the  Egestaians.^  In  short,  ihere  was  abso- 
lutely no  reason  for  going,  and  every  reason  for  refusing  to  go. 
The  plea  of  the  Egestaians  that  Syracuse  was  seeking  to  make 
herself  mistress  of  all  Sicily  was  one  to  which  it  was  absurd  to 
Hsten.  The  success  of  Syracuse  in  any  such  scheme  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  Athens,  not  to  her  injury.  In  their  present  state  of 
isolation,  the  several  Dorian  cities  of  that  island  might  be  tempted 
to  take  part  with  the  Dorian  states  to  which  they  traced  their 
origin:  but  if  Syracuse  became  an  imperial  power,  she  would  be 
less  likely  to  risk  her  empire  in  a  contest  with  a  city  whose  strength 
was  equal  to  her  own.'  A  far  more  serious  danger  threatened 
Atheas  from  the  Spartan  itch  for  subverting  democralical  consti- 
tutions and  setting  up  oligarchies  in  their  place,'  and  from  the 
selfish  smlntion  of  men  who  far  outran  their  fortunes  in  the  extra- 
vagant luxury  of  their  private  lives,  in  the  ostentatious  magnifl- 
oence  of  their  liturgies,  and  in  the  splendour  of  the  chariots  and 
horses  with  which  they  competed  for  the  prizes  in  the  great  Hel- 
lenic festivals.  If  such  men  urged  on  the  expedition,  they  had  the 
twofold  motive  of  wishing  to  increase  their  own  importemce  and 
making  good  the  ruinous  costs  of  their  lavish  and  iniquitous  dis- 
play; and  on  this  account  they  were  utterly  unfitted  to  be  intrusted 
•with  any  command  in  such  an  enterprise.  Lastly  he  intreated  the 
Piytanis,  or  President,  to  put  the  whole  question  once  more  to  the 
vota  under  the  full  assurance  that  the  irregularity  of  the  step  would 
at  the  least  be  condoned. 

The  speech  of  Nikias  roused  the  vehement  indignation  of  Alki- 
biades.    Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  gloried  in  the  acts  which 
had  called  forth  the  strongest  censures  of  Nikias.    It    Cotmter- 
was  true  that  he  had  competed  for  the  Olympian  prize    5^^^? 
with  seven  chariots  of  four  horses  each,  and  that  he    odes, 
had  sought  to  make  his  liturgies  as  splendid  as  he  could.    But  his 
victories  at  Olympia  had  impressed  the  whole  Hellenic  world  with 
a  sense-  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  Athens,  in  which  they  had 
well-nigh  ceased  to  believe,  while  the  richness  of  his  public  services 
had  tended  greatly  to  attract  and  reassure  her  subjects  and  her 
allies.    He  had  even  the  effirontery  to  boast  of  his  Peloponnesian 

1  Thuc.  vi.  10.  at  Athens ;  bat  no  one  will  charge 

«  lb.  vi  U,  8.  him  with  any  complicity  in  the  vio- 

s  lb.  vi.  11,  5.  Nikias  belonged,     lent  counsels  which  disgraced  this 

it  is  true,  to  the  oligarchical  party     party  a  few  years  later.  « 
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intrigoes  and  of  the  strait  to  which  he  had  leduoed  Sparta  when  she 
ms  obliged  to  stake  everything  on  a  single  throw  at  Mantineia  *, 
and  he  crowned  his  avowal  with  the  impudent  Msehood  that,  al- 
tiiough  Sparta  won  the  stake,  she  had  not  yet  recovered  the  haughty 
confidence  of  the  times  preceding  the  disasters  of  Sphaktena.  It 
was  true  also,  he  added,  that  he  was  yonng,  and  that  Nildss  had 
the  experience  of  maturer  years :  but  this  was  only  a  reason  for 
tonung  to  the  good  of  the  state  the  youth  of  the  one  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  other.  As  to  the  strength  of  the  Sicilian  dtaes,  NiJdas 
was  scaring  them  with  imaginary  terrors.  They  were  but  soliUiy 
units  without  power  of  cohesion,  on  whom  the  barbarous  trihes  of 
the  Sikels  would  be  glad  to  wreak  the  enmity  of  ages.  But,  as 
Athenians,  they  were  bound  to  rem^nber  their  own  wants  and 
their  own  honour.  The  very  life  of  Athens  depended  on  energetic 
action.  Sicily  would  supply  a  field  for  such  action.  The  nksii 
to  occupy  this  field  would  be  followed  by  stagnation,  and  stagna- 
tion would  end  in  death.^  It  was  the  old  argument  of  Amtic 
conquerors,  which  Herodotoe  puis  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxes  *,'  and 
it  was  worthy  alike  of  the  Persian  despot  and  the  selfish  Atheniau 
oligarch. 

The  speech  of  Alkibiadee  was  followed  by  addresses  from  other 
orators  and  by  renewed  intreaties  j&om  the  f^pestaian  envoys ;  and 
Attempt  of  the  effect  of  all  was  so  powerful  that  Nikias,  feeling 
di«u8t  ^e  bimself  already  practically  defeated,  resorted  to  a  dd- 
peopieby  vice  by  which  he  hoped  to  disgust  them  with  the 
Sey^^?  enterprise.  Assuming  that  the  expedition  would  \» 
fort  needed  voted,  he  insisted  that  it  must  be  made  on  a  scale 
the  eater-  which  might  &irly  justify  confidence  in  its  socceas. 
prise.  They  must  carry  with  them  hoplites,  bowmen,  and 

slingers,  and  must  go  amply  provided  with  a  convoy  of  gIain-hea^ 
ing  vessels,  and  wiUi  everything  that  could  insure  the  well-h^og 
of  the  army  under  all  possible  accidents  of  war.  These  were  for 
him  no  matters  for  doubt  or  controversy ;  and  if  any  viewed  them 
as  such,  he  would  resign  to  them  a  command  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  him  against  his  will. 

This  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Nikias  was  followed  by  a  result 
precisely  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  hoped  for.  Far  from  in- 
Compliance  ducing  the  people  to  give  up  the  enterprise  as  one 
of  the  Athe-  wholly  beyond  their  strength,  he  united  all  parties  by 
SSS  S°5!e  proposing  a  course  which  seemed  to  make  feiluie  im- 
^m^dsof  possible.  The  enthusiasm  of  those  who  were  moat 
eager  for  the  expedition  was  increased  tenfold,  while 
the  more  sober-minded  were  led  to  think  that  what  Athens  under- 

#  >  Thuc  vi  18.  9  See  p.  16L 
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took  ^th  a  superfiuity  of  resources,  she  would  aasuredly  he  able 
to  accomplish.  When  then  one  of  the  citizens  started  up  and 
insisted  that  instead  of  further  pie&oe  Nikias  should  say  precisely 
what  he  wanted,  the  unfortunisite  general  was  caught  in  his  own 
trap.  Like  one  passing  sentence  of  death  on  the  h^hnspirited,  al- 
though mistaken,  men  whom  he  feared  that  he  should  be  leading 
to  ruin,  Nikias  said  that  he  must  have  at  least  a  hundred  triremes, 
and,  if  possible,  more  than  five  thousand  hoplites,  with  li^ht  troops 
in  proportion.  Not  only  was  his  request  instantly  complied  with; 
but  with  his  colleagues  he  received  full  powers  over  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  expedition.  The  die  was  cast.  The  efforts  of  Nikias 
to  chill  the  ardour  of  the  people  had  secured  to  Alkibiades  a  victory 
&r  greater  than  any  which  he  had  hoped  for,  and  staked  almost 
the  existence  of  tiie  state  on  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.  But  in 
justice  to  Nikias  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  dissuasions  were 
not  founded  on  the  mere  anticipation  of  diaaster.  He  went  with 
no  high  hopes ;  he  was  weighed  down  perhaps  with  some  heavy 
misgivings :  but  unquestionably  he  had  ilbt  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  scheme  would  inevitably  end  in  fjedluze.  Nikias  went  to  Sicily, 
because  on  a  general  view  c^  the  case  he  felt  that  he  might  hope  to 
return  home  in  triumph ;  but  he  condemned  the  whole  scheme  em- 
phatically on  the  ground  that  in  such  an  enterprise  victory  would 
be  not  much  less  a  calamity  than  defeat.  The  latter  might  cripple 
Athens  for  years ;  but  success  would  extend  her  empire  to  an  un- 
manageable size,  would  involve  her  in  an  inextricable  network  of 
difficulties,  and  would  lead  to  further  schemes  of  aggression  which 
would  be  avenged  in  her  speedy  down&ll.^ 

The  prospect  for  the  present  was  singularly  bright  and  alluring* 
The  regeu;d  paid  to  the  personal  integrity  of  Nikias  roused  the  ve- 
hement enthusiasm  of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  for-  ^^  mntna- 
waid  an  eager  crowd  of  volunteers  where  the  generals  tion  of  the 
had  feaied  that  they  might  have  to  constrain  men  to  ^<'™^* 
an  iiksome  service.  With  the  same  ardour  the  trierarchs  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  lavishness  with  which  they  provided  everything 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  their  crews  and  of  the  troops  whom 
they  were  to  convey  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  vehement  impulse 
thus  imparted  was  at  its  height,  when  the  citizens  awoke  one 
momhDg  to  find  that  the  figures  of  fiermes,  busts  standing  on 
quadrangular  pedestals,  had  with  scarcely  an  exception  been  mu« 
tilated  and  de&ced.  These  Hermai,  or  statues  of  the  Master 
Thief,^  stood  in  the  Agora,  before  the  temples,  the  public  build- 
ings, and  private  houses  *,  and  the  people  comforted  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  the  reverence  which  they  paid  to  him  enlisted 

1  Thuc.  vi.  11  et  teg.  »  3fyih.  Ar,  Nat,  I  119 ;  ii.  226. 
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the  god  on  their  side,  and  pledged  him  to  protect  them  agaanst  the 
robbers  of  whom  he  was  the  most  adroit  and  subtle.  The  event 
produced  a  profound  sensation.  The  religious  fears  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  been  roused ;  and  no  people  perhaps  were  ever  on  this 
point  more  sensitiTe.*  It  was  dear  that  there  lurked  in  the  city  a 
body  of  men  for  whom  religion,  law,  and  duly  had  no  constrahit, 
men  who  did  not  scruple  to  wage  war  against  the  gods  and  to  in- 
volve the  guiltless  in  the  punishment  due  for  their  own  iniquities. 
But  the  presence  of  such  men  in  the  city  involved  a  political  not 
less  than  a  religious  danger.  The  one  in  fetct  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  other.  The  sacrilege  committed  on  the  Hermai  was  the 
act  of  men  belonging  to  an  orgajused  body ;  and  hence  the  Athe- 
nians had  in  their  midst  a  secret  society  who  hated  the  existing 
constitution  of  their  country.  Men  who  had  any  respect  for  law 
and  decency  could  never  have  become  partaken  in  sudi  evil  deeds, 
and  thus  the  suspicion  of  political  conspracy  was  necessarily 
roused  by  the  discovery  that  a  gross  insult  had  been  offered  to  one 
of  the  divine  protectors  of  the  city. 

Kespecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai  at  Athens  two  things 
only  are  certain.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  conspiracy 
.  existed,  whatever  may  have  been  its  objects,  and  tiiat 

of  AUd-  with  this  conspiracy  AUdbiades  had  nothing  to  do. 

biades.  -y^^  jj^j  adyaQce  one  step  further,  and  mRin*aLm  con- 

fidently that  the  end  at  which  most  of  the  conspirators  aimed  was 
the  ruin  of  AUdbiades.  It  is  also  possible  that  with  this  motive 
was  combined  a  desire  to  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  altogether.  It  is  perhaps  even  not  unlikely  that 
among  the  conspirators  may  have  been  some  who  were  actuated  by 
the  latter  motive  alone ;  and  these,  knowing  how  earnestly  Nikisa 
had  spoken  against  the  scheme,  may  have  felt  that  an  appeal  to  his 
religious  fears  would  be  the  means  of  re-opening  the  question  and 
rousing  a  more  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  men  who  were 
thus  far  afraid  to  break  silence.  But  that  the  whole  career  of 
AUdbiades  whether  as  a  statesman  or  a  private  citizen  had  raised 
up  against  him  a  band  of  bitter  enemies,  there  is  no  doubt  at  alL 
He  was  hated  more  especially  by  wealthy  men  of  the  oligarchical 
party,  whom  he  insulted  by  his  arrogance  and  eclipsed  by  the 
ostentation  and  extravagant  costliness  of  his  liturgies.  An  oli- 
garchical society  may  display  towards  the  inferior  classes  a  super- 
cilious haughtiness  scarcely  surpassed  even  by  that  of  AUdbiades^ 
but  oligarchs  generally  have  no  mind  that  ihis  haughtiness  should 
be  exhibited  towards  themselves  by  one  who  is  only  their  peer. 
As  soon  as  the  sacrilege  was  discovered,  rewards  were  ofiered  far 

^  This  characterifltic,  knoim   as     in  the  speech  of  St  Paul  on  the  hiU 
their  6*i<niiuiLovCaf  is  specially  noted     of  Areiopagos. 
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the  appeliension  of  the  conspixators ;  but  the  alayes,  who  came 
forwaid  as  iufoimauts,  appeared  not  to  give  an  account  of  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  Hermai^  but  to  say  that  they  had  seen  Alkibiades 
with  other  young  and  rich  men  miTnVTnpg  in  priyate  houses  the 
cezemonies  of  the  Eleusinian  myBteiies,  The  preparations  for  the 
departure  of  the  fleet  were  aU  but  flnished,  and,  if  we  may  belieye 
AndokideSy  the  trireme  of  Lamachos  was  abeady  moored  in  the 
outer  harbour,  when  in  the  public  assembly  Alkibiades  was  charged 
with  this  intolerable  profanation.  His  demeanour  in  this  crisis 
was  straightforward  and  commendable.  He  insisted  on  being 
brought  to  trial  before  he  sailed,  and  protested  against  the  injustice 
of  allowing  him  to  depart  in  charge  of  an  army,  while  at  home  an 
accusation  impended  over  him  which  his  enemies  by  slanders 
spread  about  during  his  abeence  might  indefinitely  aggravate.  In 
demanding  an  immediate  trial  he  was  acting  wisely.  His  oppo- 
nents saw  that  a  laige  proportion  of  the  troops  were  on  his  side, 
and  they  feared  that  his  condemnation  might  send  home  in  wrath 
or  disgust  the  Argive  and  Mantineian  allies  who  by  his  influence 
had  been  induced  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  It  was  indispen- 
sable that  the  fleet  should  not  be  detaizied ;  and  the  speakers  who 
now  followed  the  instructions  of  his  personal  enemies  urged  that 
the  trial  ahould  be  postponed  until  a  definite  time  should  have 
passed  after  his  recall,  whenever  the  latter  step  should  be  resolved  on. 
It  was  now  midsummer,  and  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea ;  and 
never  did  a  more  magzdficent  force  issue  from  Athens  than  when 
ihe  hoplites  left  the  city  to  embark  on  board  the  ships  Tbe  d^par- 
which  were  to  bear  them  away  to  SicUy.  On  the  ^£Si^ 
shores  of  the  great  Athenian  harbour  the  day  was  Feiraieus. 
made  memozable  not  so  much  by  the  brilliancy  of  military  array 
as  by  the  high  hopes,  troubled  by  some  transient  misgivings,  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  aU.  who  had  accompanied  thdr  Mends  from  the 
city  and  were  now  to  bid  them  &rewell.  Almost  the  whole  popu- 
latioB  of  Athens  had  come  down  to  Peiraieus.  Foreigners  were 
there,  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  sumptuousness  of  the  armament, 
while  fathers,  brothers,  wiyes,  and  chUdren  felt  their  bright  hopes 
&ding  away  as  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stem 
realities  of  parting.  Thus  far  they  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with 
tiie  thought  that  the  power  of  Athens  was  fully  equal  to  the 
achievement  of  any  scheme  on  which  she  had  set  her  mind ;  but 
now  the  length  of  the  voyage,  their  scanty  knowledge  of  the  great 
ialaod  which  they  were  going  to  conquer,  and  the  certainty  that  in 
any  case  many  were  departing  who  would  never  see  theb  homes 
again,  threw  a  dark  veil  over  the  future,  and  many  burst  into  bitter 
weeping.  The  trumpets  gave  the  signal  for.  silence,  and  while 
some  prayed  to  a  God  and  Father  neither  local  nor  changeful,  the 
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YQices  of  tlie  heraldfl  rose  in  invocation  of  the  -gods  of  the  city. 
From  golden  and  silver  goblets  the  libations  were  poured  to  appease 
the  deities  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  the  land  and  the  sea. 
The  Pasan  shout  echoed  over  the  wateiSi  and  the  long  line  of  tri- 
remes swept  in  file  from  the  harbour. 

During  the  many  weeks  spent  by  the  Athenians  in  getting  their 
armament  together,  tidings  of  the  coming  invasion  were  from  time 
to  time  brought  to  Syracuse :  but  they  were  received 
i»te  aiSyttk-    for  the  most  part  with  a  stubborn  incredulity  against 
*"**•  which  Hermokrates  in  vain  raised  his  voice.    Ten 

years  before  at  the  synod  of  Gela  he  had  striven  earnestly  to  form 
a  confederacy  of  all  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  whether  Dorians  or  lonians, 
avowedly  as  a  check  on  the  boundless  aggressiveness  of  Athens. 
Now  he  came  forward  in  Hie  public  assembly  at  Syracuse  to  tell 
his  countrymen  that  Hie  danger  which  he  had  feared  was  no  longer 
distant.  The  Athenians,  having  taken  up  the  absurd  quarrel  of 
the  Egestaians  and  the  ruined  Leontinoi,  were  already  on  the  way 
upon  their  errand  of  conquest.  But  all  history  taught  the  same 
lesson.  Schemes  for  distant  conquest  were  rarely  successful,  and 
the  brightest  page  in  Athenian  annals  was  the  humiliation  of 
Xerxes  and  the  destruction  of  Mardonios  with  forces  vastly  larger 
than  any  which  Athens  could  bring  against  Sicily.  Nothing  more, 
then,  was  needed  than  timely  caution.  The  Syracusans  must  be 
ready  for  the  struggle  themselves.  Nay,  were  it  not  for  their 
habitual  inactivity  or  sluggishness,  he  would  urge  upon  them  the 
adoption  of  more  vigorous  and  decisive  measures.  K  they  were  of 
his  mind,  provisions  for  two  months  would  be  placed  on  every 
Syracusan  txireme,  and  the  Athenians  should  leam  that  they  must 
fight  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  before  they  could  make  their  way  to 
those  of  Sicily. 

The  position  of  Hermokrates  as  an  oligarchical  leader  could 
scarcely  fiul  to  impart  a  political  complexion  to  his  censures  on  the 
Sepij  of  character  of  the  Syracusan  people.  At  least  it  might 
to^^S^  be  turned  to  a  political  account  by  speakers  belonging 
krates-  to  a  different  school    The  arguments  urged  by  Nildas 

against  the  whole  scheme  from  first  to  last  and  under  any  conditions 
were  so  strong  and  at  the  same  time  so  obvious  that  we  need  feel 
no  surprise  if  they  suggested  themselves  to  the  Syracusan  Athena- 
goras.  This  speaker  treated  the  coming  of  the  Athenians  as  a  bare 
possibility,  very  much  to  be  desired,  indeed,  because  their  coming 
could  only  lead  to  their  complete  destruction ;  but  until  he  had  fi^ 
the  fsbct  of  their  approach  evidence  which  he  believed  not  to  be 
forthcoming,  he  must  regard  these  reports  as  the  malicious  &b(rica- 
tions  of  men  who  for  their  own  oligarchical  purposes  were  bent  on 
keeping  the  city  in  a  state  of  continual  ferment.    The  persons. 
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thexefoie,  to  be  pumshed  were  not  the  Athenians  whom  they  would 
neTer  see^  but  the  orators  who  for  their  own  selfish  ends  sought  to 
scare  them  with  imaginary  terrors^  and  to  shut  their  eyes  to  more 
real  perils  at  home.  The  harangue  of  Athenagoras  would  have 
been  followed,  we  cannot  doubt,  by  an  angry  controversy,  had  not 
the  Strategoi  or  generals  interposed  their  authority.  Rising  up  at 
once,  one  of  them  insisted  that  these  personal  arguments  and  retorts 
must  come  to  an  end,  and  that  as  they  were  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  city,  so  ^ey  would  take  the  measures  most  likely  to 
insure  it.* 

While  with  the  Syracusans  the  coming  of  the  enemy  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  and  controversy,  the  tidings,  no  longer  question- 
able, were  received  that  the  A^enian  armament  had  progress  of 
already  reached  Rhegion.  At  Korkyra,  in  order  to  ^^^'JJ 
avoid  difficulties  in  procuring  supplies  of  food  and  thestraitB 
water,  the  fleet  had  been  divided  into  three  portions,  ^  Meastoe. 
one  being  intrusted  to  each  of  the  three  conunanders.  These  divi- 
sions followed  at  fixed  intervals  the  three  ships  which  had  been 
sent  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities.' 
The  bright  hopes  with  which  they  started  were  damped  almost  at 
the  outset.  Nowhere  would  the  people  of  the  towns  which  they 
passed  allow  them  more  than  mooring  ground  and  liberty  of  water- 
ing; and  even  this  boon  was  refused  to  them  by  the  Tarantines  and 
the  liokrians.  The  Syracusans  had  now  been  awakened  to  a  fall 
sense  of  their  danger,  and  were  strengthemng  their  outposts  with 
strong  garrisons,  when  the  ships,  sent  forward  by  the  Athenian 
commanders  before  the  fleet,  retomed  with  the  news  that  the  pre- 
tended wealth  of  Egesta  was  a  mere  cheat,  and  that  the  whole 
contents  of  its  treasury  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  modest  sum 
of  thirty  talents.*  To  Nikias  this  was  no  disappointment ;  but  the 
rude  shock  to  his  bright  dreams  greatly  depressed  and  disconcerted 
AlHbiades.  The  commissioners  who,  whether  bribed  or  not,  had 
by  their  first  report  excited  and  fed  these  brilliant  hopes  had  now 
to  imdergo  no  gentle  censure ;  but  the  generals  had  to  face  the 
graver  duty  of  determining  the  course  to  be  taken  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  mind  of  Nikias  was  soon  made  up.  He  had 
been  sent  to  bring  to  an  end  the  quarrel  between  Egesta  and  Seli- 
nous,  and  further  to  see  whether  the  restoration  of  Leontinoi  were 
possible,  and  whether  anything  more  might  be  done  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Athens  generally.  He  proposed  to  act  according  to 
ike  letter  of  these  instructions,  and  having  displayed  the  power  of 
Athens  before  the  dties  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  to  return  home 
nnless  any  fresh  events  should  open  the  way  for  further  operations. 
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Coimsel  BO  tame  and  pradent  as  this  could  have  no  attiactionB  for 
AlMbiades,  who  contended  that  envoys  should  at  once  be  seat  to 
all  the  Silseliot  cities  in  the  hope  of  detaching  them  from  Syxacuse, 
and  to  the  Sikel  tribes  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  alliance  for 
Athens,  and  that  if  these  things  could  be  done  they  should  then 
besiege  Selinous  and  Syracuse,  unless  the  former  would  agree  to  a 
reconciliation  with  Egesta  and  the  latter  to  the  restoration  of 
Leontinoi.  With  a  sharpness  and  precision  equal  to  that  of  Nikias 
lAmachos  urged  the  view  of  the  mere  general  as  distinguished  tioni 
the  statesman.  Not  a  moment  in  his  opinion  was  to  be  lost,  while 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  Sicilians  by  the  sadden 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  still  fresh.  Either  complete 
victory  or  an  important  success  would  foUow  an  inunediate  attack 
on  Syracuse. 

Of  these  three  plans  that  of  Nildas  was  the  best  from  the 
statesman's  point  of  view.  From  that  of  the  general  the  co\maeI 
Plans  of  the  of  Lamachos  was  both  bold  and  able :  that  of  Alkibiades 
o^^bSl'  was  utterly  unworthy  whether  of  the  soldier  or  the 
en.  statesman.  Looking  to  the  political  interests  of  Athens, 

we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  prudent  and  l>usine8S-li]se  course 
than  that  of  Nikias ;  and  the  result  would  have  been  a  retam 
home,  if  not  after  brilliant  success,  yet  without  disgrace,  and  with- 
out that  exasperation  of  feeling  both  in  central  and  Sporadic  Hellas 
which  would  have  followed  the  triumphant  execution  of  the  plan 
of  Lamachos.  But  that  of  AlkiHades  was  a  trimming  and  vacillatiiig 
compromise  which  boded  no  good  issue  to  the  campaign,  and  showed 
him  to  be  as  deficient  in  mUitary  genius  as  he  was  prominent  for 
the  audacity  and  arrogance  of  his  demeanour.  Unhappily  it  was 
the  plan  which  the  adhesion  of  Lamachos  made  it  neceasaij  to 
adopt.  This  brave  and  gifted  military  leader  was  a  poor  man  to 
whom  neither  birth  nor  culture  gave  an  adventitious  importance  \ 
and  when  he  found  himself  in  a  minority,  he  naturally  felt,  as  a 
soldier,  that  it  was  better  to  run  the  chance  of  victory  with  AIM- 
biades  than  at  once  to  abandon  it  with  Nikias. 

The  first  step  of  AMbiades  after  carrying  his  point  agunst 
l^^Mas  was  to  cross  over  in  his  trireme  to  Messrs  in  the  hope  of 
Oocapatioii  securing  its  alliance :  but  here  too  he  was  foiled.  The 
of  Eatand,  Messenians  would  allow  him  nothing  more  than  a 
vrttii^8°**  market  beyond  the  walls  of  their  city.  Taking  with 
Katanaians.  them  only  sixty  ships,  the  Athenian  generals  then 
failed  to  Naxos,  where  they  found  the  people  well  disposed :  but 
the  hospitality  of  the  Naxians  was  followed  by  a  rough  reception 
at  EatanS  where  the  Syracusan  party  was  uppermost,  and  the 
Athenians  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  night  station  on  the 
banks  of  the  Terias.    On  the  next  day  the'  whole  fleet,  the  re- 
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maimng  triremes  having  joined  them  from  lUiegioiiy  advanoed  in 
£le  to  Syracuse.  Ten  ships  sailed  into  the  great  harbour,  and  a 
proclamation  wba  made  inviting  the  Leontines  within  the  city  to 
join  their  friends  the  Athenians  who  were  come  to  restore  them  to 
their  homes.  Nothing  further  was  accomplished,  however,  beyond 
a  survey  of  the  fortifications;  but  on  their  return  to  Katan6, 
although  the  army  was  still  kept  shut  out  of  the  city,  the  geuerals 
were  allowed  an  audience  before  the  public  assembly.  AJkibiades 
was  still  speaking,  when  some  Athenians,  having  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  entrance  into  the  town  through  a  gate  which  had  been 
imperfectlj  walled  up,  made  their  way  to  the  Agora.  The  sight 
of  the  enemy  thus  seemingly  in  possession  of  the  place  frightened 
the  small  minority  which  constituted  the  Syracusan  party ;  and  on 
their  flight  the  men  of  Katan$,  having  passed  a  decree  of  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  invited  the  genesals  to  bring  thither  the 
portion  of  the  forces  which  had  been  left  at  Rhegion.  The  news 
that  Kamarina  also  might  be  expected  to  join  them  seemed  to 
disclose  for  the  moment  a  brighter  prospect;  but  tide  whole 
Athenian  fleet,  passing  by  Syracuse,  doubled  the  Pachyman  pro- 
montory, only  to  And  that  the  Kamarinaians  were  resolved  to  abide 
by  the  treaty  which  bound  them  to  admit  no  more  than  a  jingle 
war-ship  at  a  time  into  their  harbour.  On  their  return  voyage  to 
Katand,  they  committed  some  ravages  on  Syracusan  territory,  and 
routed  a  small  body  of  Syracusan  horse. 

At  Katan6  they  found  the  Salaminian  trireme.  This  ship  had 
brought  a  summons  to  AlMbiades  and  some  olhers  who  were  named 
with  him,  to  return  at  once  to  Athens  and  take  their  Becan  of 
trial  on  the  charge  of  profaning  the  Eleunnian  mysteries.  AikiWadeB. 
The  excitement  attending  the  departure  of  the  fleet  had  qtdeted 
only  for  a  moment  the  popular  feeling  which  had  been  sorely 
wounded  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai  and  the  disclosures, 
whether  true  or  false,  which  followed  it  Promisee  of  immunity 
and  of  rewards  in  money  produced  the  usual  crop  of  informers,  and 
the  circumstantial  stories  of  these  worthless  men  fed  the  credulity 
and  the  terror  of  the  multitude.^  But  while  thdr  alarm  grew 
diuly  more  intense,  evidence  of  the  quality  which  they  felt  to  be 
indispensable  was  for  some  time  not  fc^tiicoming.  The  circum- 
stantial story  of  Diokleides  was  rewarded  with  a  wnath  of  honour 
and  a  public  entertainment  in  the  Prytaneion ;  the  circumstantial 
story  of  Andolddes  whom  along  with  more  than  forty  others  he 
bad  denounced  contradicted  his  graphic  tale,  and  Diokleides  wafl 
put  to  death.  At  last  the  Athenians  breathed  freely/  An  Athenian 
citizen  had  come  forward  to  accuse  himself  while  he  laid  bare  the 
iniquities  of  the  Hermokopidai.    Of  the  men  thrown  into  prison 

1  Thuc  vi.  68, 2. 
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on  the  infanuation  of  Diokleides  those  who  were  not  accused  hv 
Andokides  were  dischaiged  with  the  informer :  the  rest  were  put 
upon  their  trials  and  the  lang^uage  of  Thucydides  implies  that  they 
were  convicted  on  evidence  as  slender  or  ahtsuxd  as  that  which  sent 
Lord  Strafford  and  his  fellow-sufferers  to  the  scaffold.  But  although 
the  punishment  of  these  victims  had,  as  it  was  supposed^  appeased 
the  wrath  of  Hermes,  nothing  had  heen  brought  out  to  counect 
Alkibiades  with  the  plot.  StUl  his  enemies  were  resolved  that  if 
he  could  not  he  convicted  of  mutilating  statues  he  should  be  found 
guilty  of  profaning  the  mysteries.  In  the  accusation  laid  against 
him  by  Thessalos,  the  son  of  Kimon,  he  was  charged  not  with 
any  share  in  the  matter  of  the  Hermu  or  even  in  political  plots  of 
any  kind,  but  simply  with  miminlriTig  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies  in 
his  own  house.  Unfortunately  the  march  of  a  small  Spartan  force 
to  the  isthmus  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  some  measures  with 
the  Boiotians  caused  in  the  public  mind  a  fresh  paroryBm  of 
suspicion  and  terror.  In  this  movement  they  saw  plain  evidancd 
of  a  deep-laid  plot  on  the  part  of  Alkibiades  for  the  subversion  of 
the  democracy ;  and  in  their  agony  the  whole  force  of  the  city 
slept  with  their  arms  in  the  Temenos  of  Theseus  near  the  gates 
which  opened  on  the  roads  to  Eleusis  and  Corinth.  The  feeling 
against  Alkibiades  had  now  been  raised  to  a  height  which  satisfied 
his  enemies  that  they  might  safely  insist  on  his  recall;  bat 
although  the  commander  of  the  Salaminian  trireme  received  for 
Alkibiades  only  an  order  that  he  should  return  home  in  his  own 
ship,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trireme  which  carried  this 
summons  brought  him  also  information  of  the  efforts  which  his 
enemies  had  made  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  people  against  him. 
His  resolution  was  at  once  taken,  and  with  it  the  doom  of  the 
Athenian  demos  was  sealed.  He  accompanied  the  Salaminian 
trireme  as  far  as  Thourioi ;  but  when  the  ships  were  to  sail  on- 
wards from  that  place,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  All  attempts 
to  search  for  him  were  fruitless.  The  ships  returned  to  Athens 
without  him ;  and  with  the  rest  who  had  shared  his  flight  he  was 
sentenced  to  death. 

The  departure  of  Alkibiades  left  to  Nildas  and  Lamachos  the 
joint  command  of  the  whole  expedition.  Instead  of  sailing  south- 
victoiT  of  wards,  the  whole  fleet  steered  through  the  Messenian 
^M  on  the  8t»i*j  »nd  then  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  island. 
sboroB  of  The  generals  wished  to  visit  both  Egesta  and  Selinous/ 
Harbonr  at  ^^^  ^^^  purpose  of  obtEtining  money  from  the  fonuer, 
BjTwnMe,  aud  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  two  cities. 
They  had  hoped  to  be  received  at  Himera,  the  only  HeUenic  toTvn 

^  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  went  on  to  this  latter  city. 
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on  thiB  coast;  but  their  exclusion  here  was  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  capture  of  the  Sikimian  fortress  of  Hykksura,  which 
they  gave  over  to  the  £!geetaians;  while  the  captives  taken  in  the 
place  brought  to  them  the  sum  of  120  talents,  in  addition  to  the 
thirty  obtained  from  Egesta.  So  ended  the  summer,  the  bright 
hopes  with  which  they  left  Peindeus  still  remaining  dreams  for  the 
future  which  were  rapidly  vanishing  away.  To  the  Syracusans  on 
the  other  hand  the  indecision  of  the  Athenians  and  their  ill- 
success  in  gaining  allies  in  Sicily  changed  the  first  feeling  of  awe 
into  one  of  positive  contempt,  and  Syracusan  horsemen  riding  up 
to  the  Athenian  lines  asked  them  if  they  were  come  as  colonists  to 
Sicily  or  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  city  of  Leontinoi.  This 
insult  suggested  to  Nikias  a  plan  for  effecting  a  landing  near 
Syracuse  without  the  danger  of  a  battie.  The  Athenians  had  no 
cavalry,  and  an  attempt  to  force  their  way  on  to  the  shore  in  the 
face  of  the  horsemen  of  Syracuse  might  end  in  a  &ilure  as  signal 
as  that  of  Bmsidas  at  Pylos.  A  TCatanaian  on  whom  Nikias  could 
thoroughly  depend  wafl  therefore  sent  to  Syracuse.  Availing  him- 
self of  his  own  previous  reputation  and  that  of  the  Syracusan 
partisans  in  Katan§  whose  names  he  mentioned,  this  man  told  them 
how  easily  the  Athenian  army  might  be  destroyed.  If  a  day  were 
definitely  fixed  for  the  attempt,  the  Katanaians  would  shut  up  in 
their  town  those  Athenians  who  were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 
within  the  walls,  and  would  also  set  fire  to  the  Athenian  fleet, 
while  the  Syracusans,  attacking  the  Athenian  lines,  would  carry 
everything  before  thenu  The  Syracusans  caught  eagerly  at  the 
l)ait,  and  their  whole  force  of  ca^Iry  and  in&ntiy  was  dispatched 
at  the  time  agreed  upon  to  Katand,  only  to  find  a  deserted  camp 
and  to  suspect  that  tiieir  presence  was  needed  most  of  all  at  home. 
Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  had  sailed  round  the  island  of 
Ortygia  into  the  great  harbour,  and  had  landed  the  troops  at 
leisure  on  its  western  shore  near  the  inlet  known  as  the  bay  of 
Daskon.  The  bridge  across  the  Anapos  near  the  temple  of  tiie 
Olympian  Zeus  was  immediately  broken ;  the  trees  felled  in  the 
Beighbourhood  supplied  a  strong  paUsade  for  the  ships,  while  a 
fort  of  wood  and  stone  was  hastily  run  up  on  the  shore  of  Daskon. 
To  all  these  operations  no  opposition  was  offered  by  the  Syracusans 
within  the  city :  but  the  army  on  its  return  from  KatanS  showed 
its  unabated  confidence  by  at  once  offering  the  Athenians  battie. 
For  that  day  it  was  declined ;  but  on  the  following  morning  Nikias 
placed  the  Argives  and  Mantineians  on  the  right  wing,  and  the 
other  allies  on  the  left,  while  the  Athenians  occupied  the  ground 
in  the  midst  The  short  address  which  Nikias  made  to  his  men 
before  the  engagement  contains,  if  it  be  accepted  as  historical,  a 
himiiliating  confession  of  the  evil  efiects  produced  by  his  own 
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kesitatiiig  strategy ;  and  the  Syiacusans  aie  now  repreeented  as 
men  needing  a  seyere  lesson  from  enemies  whom  they  desinse, 
while  the  Athenians  are  spurred  on  by  the  sense  not  of  their  own 
intrinsie  superiority  but  of  the  difficulties  of  their  position  which 
courage  alone  would  enable  them  to  surmount.^  The  previous 
indecision  of  Nikias  had  led  the  Syracusans  to  think  that  they 
might  choose  their  own  time  for  the  attack  In  this  they  were 
mistaken.  Nikias  had  no  sooner  ended  his  speech  than  he  ordered 
a  sudden  and  rapid  chaige,  and  ih»  Athenian  hoplites  were  on  the 
enemy  almost  before  the  latter  could  seize  their  aims.  But  in 
spite  of  this  surprise  the  struggle  was  obstinate,  and  the  result 
might  have  been  indedsiye  but  for  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
thunder  which  discouraged  the  Syracusans,  while  the  Athenians, 
not  haying  as  yet  anything  to  dismay  them^  ascribed  the  incident 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  Thus  dismayed,  their  infantry  fled ;  hut 
the  Syracusan  horse  so  e£M;ually  protected  their  retreat  that  the 
Athenians  were  soon  compelled  to  giye  up  the  task  of  pursuing 
them.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  slain  on  the  side  of  the 
Syracusans:  the  Atheooians  and  their  allies  had  lost  fifb^.  The 
results  of  the  battle  were  confined,  it  would  seem,  to  the  erection 
of  a  trophy.  A  large  treasure  lay  in  the  Olympieion;  but  the 
Athemans  made  no  attempt  to  take  it,  and  the  Syracusans  threw 
a  strong  garrison  into  the  Temenos.  A  dedsiya  defeat  might  have 
led  Nildas  at  once  to  giye  up  the  enterprise,  to  l^e  unspeakable 
benefit  of  Athens ;  his  insignificant  success  furnished  him  with  an 
excuse  for  spending  the  winter  in  comparatiye  idleness  and  for 
sending  to  Athens  for  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  Even  nowt 
although  some  three  months  had  passed  since  their  arrival  in 
Sicily,  the  general  prospect  was  almost  as  &yourable  as  it  had 
been  at  the  first.  Between  the  great  harbour  and  the  bay  of 
Thapaoe  lay  the  inner  city  on  Ortygia  joined  by  a  bridge  to  &e 
mainland,  and  the  outer  city  on  Achradina  to  the  north,  each  with 
its  own  encircling  walls.  Between  the  two  the  litde  harbonr 
afforded  an  Unwalled  landing-place :  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  Athetdans  should  not  at  once  have  drawn  their  besieging  lines 
far  within  the  circuit  of  the  wall  which,  during  tiie  wintnr  noT 
beginning,  the  Syracusans  tiurew  up  from  the  shore  of  the  Great 
Fort,  taking  in  tiie  precincts  of  ApoUon  Temenites,  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  the  suburb  of 
Tyche.^    But  now,  as  before,  the  golden  hours  were  wasted.    The 

1  Thuo.  vi  68.  98,  as  that  of  a  position  seized  by  the 

^  This  suburb  was  so  known  from  Athenians  after  oocnpying  Labdaloo, 

the  temple  of  T^ch^  or  Fortune,  is  not  another  form  of  Tfche;  There 

which  it  contained ;  bat   there   is  is  no  reason  for  sappoeing  that  the 

little  doubt  or  none  that  the  name  Svracnsans  said  Svcha  for  Tycha ; 

Sykc,  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  vi.  and,  had  they  done'so,  the  fact  must 
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fleet  sailed  away  to  Katane,  and  thence  to  MessenS  in  the  hopo 
that  that  town  would  be  betrayed  to  them.  Here  they  had  the  first 
practical  experience  of  the  hatred  of  AUdbiades.  His  comitr3rmen 
had  sentenced  him  to  death :  he  had  sworn  that  they  should  feel 
that  he  was  alive.  His  first  act  was  to  warn  the  Syracusan  party 
in  MessenS  of  the  intended  betrayal  of  the  town ;  and  l^e  partisans 
of  the  Athenians  were  put  to  death.  For  thirteen  days  the  fleet 
lingered  in  vain  hope  before  the  place,  and  then  withdrew  to  winter 
quarters  at  Naxos.^ 

The  conduct  of  Hermokrates  in  Syracuse  was  as  prompt  and 
statesmanlike  as  that  of  Nikias  was  feeble  and  silly.  Taking  the 
true  measure  of  the  situation,  that  sagacious  leader  Activity  of 
told  his  countiymen  that  the  result  was  fully  as  en-  ^^dSS"* 
couraging  as  he  had  dared  to  hope  that  it  might  be.  the\rinterT 
Even  in  battle  they  had  undergone  nothing  more  than  an  insig- 
nificant reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  troops  in 
Hellas ;  and  better  discipline  for  the  future  would  soon  make  up 
for  past  want  of  skilL  But  he  told  them  candidly  that  they  were 
suffering  firom  the  evil  of  having  too  many  masters.  The  large 
number  of  fifteen  Strategoi  would  do  more  harm  than  good :  three 
would  amply  suffice,  if  they  were  invested  with  adequate  powers. 
lOs  advice  was  taken,  and  he  himself  was  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  three  with  Herakleides  and  Sikanos  as  his  colleagues.  Envoys 
were  sent  to  Corinth  and  Sparta  to  urge  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures  against  Athens.  The  wall  which  might  have  formed  the 
line  of  Athenian  circumvaJlation  was  advanced  rapidly  to  the 
needful  height,  and  if  the  slopes  of  Epipolai  to  the  northwest  had 
been  garrisoned  as  well  as  the  deserted  town  of  Megara  and  the 
Olympleion,  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian  army  might 
have  been  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  attempting  the  siege. 
Further,  all  places  on  which  a  hostile  force  might  find  it  easy  to 
land  were  strongly  palisaded  by  stakes  thrust  into  the  sea  bottom ; 
and  lastly  the  empty  camp  of  the  Athenians  at  KatanS  was  burnt 
and  the  neighbouring  country  ravaged. 

Stall  more  to  counteract  the  feeble  efibrts  of  Nikias,  the  Syta^ 
cuaans  sent  envoys  to  Kamarina  the  alliance  of  which    Debate  at 
place  with  Laches,'  ten  years  before,  had  induced  the    Kamarina. 
Athenians  to  make  fresh  overtures.    The  envoys  of  both  parties 

have   bepji   noticed  by  historians,  of  Epipolai,  exactly  to  the  soatb- 

Syche  Lb  said  by  Steplumos  Byzan-  ward  of  Targetta,  a   name  which 

tinos  to  have  been  a  place  near  Syra-  along  with  the  neighbottring  Targia 

cnae,  so   called   from  the  fig-trees  seems  to  exhibit  traces  of  the  ancient 

which  grew  there.    Mr.  Grote,  Hitt  name  Trogilos. 

Or,  vii.  559,  agrees  with  Dr.  Arnold,  ^  Thuc  vi.  74. 

Thucydides,  vi.  98,  in  placing  Syke  ^  Thuc.  vi.  75. 
on  the  middle  of  the  southern  slope 
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were  introduced  together  before  the  assembled  citizenfi.  On  the 
part  of  the  Syracufians.  Hermokrates  sought  to  draw  them  into 
a  closer  friendship  or  a  more  hearty  co-operation  by  dwelling  on 
the  restless  and  aggressiye  temper  and  habits  of  the  Athenians, 
and  warned  them  that,  if  the  Syracusans  should  gain  the  day,  they 
would  know  how  to  recompense  the  inaction  of  those  who  left 
them  to  their  own  resources  in  the  hour  of  supreme  danger.  The 
reply  of  the  Athenian  ambassador  Euphemoe  is  noteworthy  chiefly 
as  inviting  the  alliance  of  the  Kamarinaians  on  the  very  grounds 
which  NiMas  in  the  first  debates  at  Athens  had  urged  as  reasons 
for  abandoning  the  enterprise  altogether^  and  as  ascribing  ihe 
expedition  to  motives  which  must  have  wholly  failed  to  awaken 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Athenian  people.  They  were  not  come  to 
effect  any  permanent  settlement  in  Sicily,  or  to  make  the  island  a 
part  of  their  empire.  They  indulged  in  no  such  wild  dreams.  Hie 
distance  was  far  too  great,  the  impossibility  of  maintftining  such 
distant  conquests  far  too  obvious,^  to  justify  any  fears  on  this 
score,  on  the  part  whether  of  the  Syracusans  or  of  their  allies. 
Their  objects  were  twofold.  The  one  they  would  be  glad  to 
attain ;  the  other  must  at  all  hazards  be  achieved.  They  earnestly 
hoped  to  win  the  friendship  of  Eamarina  and  other  Sicilian  cities ; 
but  they  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  Dorians  of  Sicily  in  a  position 
which  would  enable  them  to  interfere  actively  on  beh&lf  of  the 
-  Dorians  of  Peloponnesos. 

As  we  read  the  speech  of  Euphemos,  we  can  scarcely  help 
feeling  how  easily  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  growth 

trauty  ^^  ^^  Athenian  empre  nught  be  translated  into 
of  the  Ka-  language  thoroughly  harmonising  with  our  own  notions 
°*'^*''***°"*  of  national  unity  and  fteedom.  The  Athenian  empire 
was  a  standing  protest  against  the  suicidal  policy  of  isolation  on 
which  Sparta  for  her  own  selfish  purposes  found  it  convenient  to 
act ;  and  the  Athenians,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
felt  that  the  Hellenic  theory  of  autonomy  tended  first  to  keep  up  a 
dead  level  of  insignificance  and  then  to  leave  the  feeble  units  thus 
produced  at  the  mercy  of  one  great  military  state.  Euphemos 
would  have  been  speaking  the  truth,  had  he  said  that  Athens  had 
been  striving  to  weld  the  Ionic  tribes  into  a  nation ;  but  the  Greel: 
language  had  no  word  to  express  the  idea,  nor  could  he  have  dared 
so  far  to  wound  tiie  strongest  instincts  of  the  HeUenie,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Dorian,  mind.  But  the  very  truthfulness  of  this 
assertion  would  have  laid  him  open  to  the  retort  that  on  his  own 
showing  he  was  advocating  a  policy  of  isolation  for  the  Sicilian 
cities  which  he  deprecated  as  mischievous  or  fatal  nearer  home. 
Euphemos  could  not  confess  that  the  expedition  was  from  first  to 

1  Thuc.  vi.  86,  S. 
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last  opposed  to  the  principles  which  had  guided  the  most  illustrious 
Athenian  statesmen,  and  he  could  not  therefore  remoTe  the  sus- 
picions with  which  the  Kamarinaianfl,  in  spite  of  their  friendly 
leanings  and  their  habitual  distrust  of  the  Syracusans,  still  regarded 
the  undertaking.    Both  the  envoys  were  therefore  dismiased  with 
courtesy,  and  Kamarina  remained  professedly  neutral/  when  the 
prompt  action  recommended  by  Lamachos  might  long  ago  have 
secured  her  hearty  alliance  for  Athens.    In  iact,  during  this 
winter,  the  plan  of  action,  so  far  as  it  deserves  the  name,  was  that 
of  Nikias ;  and  throughout  it  showed  his  incompetence  as  a  general 
not  less  than  his  previous  career  had  shown  his  incompetence  as  a 
statesman.    Whether  success  in  this  expedition  would  have  been 
better  for  Athens  and  better  for  the  world  in  general,  is  a  question 
into  which  we  need  not  here  enter )  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
had  Demosthenes  and  Lamachos  been  sent  out  at  the  first,  Syracuse 
would  have  fiillen  in  the  first  summer.    Nay  the  conquest  of  all 
Sicify  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  achieved,  while  Nikias 
was  finttering  away  time  in  seeking  to  patch  up  alliances  with 
Sikel  tribes  who  fell  away  as  soon  as  their  chief  Archonides  was 
dead,'  and  in  humiliating  petitions  for  aid  addressed  to  the  Phe- 
nidans  of  Carthage,  £rom  whom  he  received  only  a  rebufi*,  or  to 
Tyrrhenian  cities,  which  professed  a  willingness  to  help  him,  perhaps 
because  they  saw  in  descents  on  the  Sicilian  coasts  a  means  for 
enriching  themselves.    He  was  also,  it  is  true,  collecting  horses, 
together  with  bricks,  iron,  and  other  siege  instruments ;  but  it  ia 
quite  possible  that  these  might  not  have  been  needed  by  a  more 
eneigetic  general,  and  we  almost  blush  for  the  determined  sluggish- 
ness which  insists  on  remaining  idle  in  the  luxurious  temperature 
of  a  Sicilian  winter  when  Brasidas  could  work  hard  through  the 
frosts  and  icy  wiads  of  the  Thrace-ward  OhaUddike. 

Meanwhile  the  evil  genius  of  Athens  was  busily  at  work  else- 
where.   From  the  Thourian  territory  Alkibiades  found  his  way  in 
a  trading  vessel  to  the  Eleian  port  of  Kyllene ;  but    rn^x^ 
probably  before  he  left  Italy  he  had  made  overtui^  to    Bchemes  of 
the  Spartans  in  which  he  claimed  for  himself  the    -^^^^^b. 
power  as  well  as  the  will  of  destroying  the  Athenian  empire.    He 
knew,  however,  that  the  remembrance  of  Mantineia  would  not  tell 
much  in  his  favour  at  Sparta,  and  not  until  he  had  received  a 
Bolemn  pledge  for  his  safe^  did  he  dare  to  venture  thither.    But 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  already  there  when  the  Corinthians 
came  with  the  Syracusan  envoys  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Sicilian 
Dorians  and  to  urge  them  to  an  open  resumption  of  the  war  with 
Athens.    The  ephors  were  contenting  themselves  with  the  placid 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  Syracusans  would  not  submit  to 

1  Thuc.  vi.  88.  a  Time.  vi.  88, 4 ;  vii.  1, 4. 
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Nikias^when  AlMbiades  broke  in  upon  the  debate  with  a  vehement 
eagerness  for  which  he  felt  that  some  apology  was  needed.  The 
apology  which  he  offered  brands  him  with  an  in&my  e^en  blacker 
than  that  which  the  deep  malignity  of  his  suggestions  would 
deserve.  It  was  made  up  of  a  string  of  lies.  No  Athenian  citizen 
had  ever  so  systematically  defied  the  law  and  insulted  its  officers 
as  himself ;  and  he  had  now  the  effirontery  to  take  credit  to  himself 
for  an  exceptional  moderation  and  sobriety,^  for  the  prudence  of 
his  public  counsels,  and  for  his  real  love  of  oligarchy  in  which 
he  asserted  that  all  well-educated  Athenians  sympathified,  his 
intention  being  to  set  it  up  in  the  place  of  democracy  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.  Having  thus  lied  about  himself,  he 
went  on  to  spin  a  web  of  falsehoods  about  his  countrymen.  Tlie 
fatal  enterprise  in  which  they  were  now  engaged  had  been  his  own 
special  creation ;  and  even  in  the  speech  by  which  he  had  striven 
to  rouse  their  lust  of  conquest  and  had  most  succeeded  in  exciting 
it  he  held  out  to  them  no  higher  hope  than  that  victory  in  Sidlv 
might  lead  in  the  end  to  a  supremacy  over  all  Hellas.'  But  now 
speaking  at  Sparta,  he  said  not  a  word  about  his  own  share  in  the 
business,  while  he  ascribed  to  the  Athenians  a  boundless  scheme  of 
aggression  and  conquest  which  had  probably  taken  shape  in  his 
own  brain  since  he  znade  his  escape  from  the  Salaminian  trireme  at 
Thourioi.  These  schemes  would  almost  certainly  be  carried  out, 
if  the  Syracusans  should  be  conquered.  A  Spartan  force  should  be 
sent  out  at  once  to  aid  them ;  the  presence  of  a  Spartan  general  to 
oiganise  tfa^  resistance  was  even  more  needful ;  but  it  was  most 
of  all  necessary  that  the  Athenians  should  be  crippled  at  home. 
The  one  measure  which  the  Athenians  regarded  with  unmingled 
dread  their  enemies,  happily  for  them,  had  not  yet  tried.  The 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  garrison  *  within  the  borders  of  Attica 
would  weight  them  with  a  burden  which  they  would  be  hardly 
able  to  bear;  and  the  Spartans  would  find  in  the  lower  ground 
between  Fames  and  Pentelikos  a  post  than  which  none  could  be 
more  convenient.  The  occupation  of  Dekeleia  would  give  them 
the  command  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laureion,  while  it  would  do  to 
the  Athenians  mischief  more  serious  than  the  loss  of  a  few  cart- 
loads of  precious  metal.  The  calls  of  incessant  military  service 
would  not  only  paralyse  the  administration  of  the  Athenian  law- 
courts  but  would  deprive  the  poorer  citizens  of  a  revenue  which 
had  become  to  them  almost  a  necessity  of  life.  Still  more,  it 
would  break  the  spell  of  Athenian  authority  over  their  allies  wlio 
would  see  that  their  masters  were  at  length  unable  to  hold  their 

^  Thuc  vi.  89, 5  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthians  Thuc 
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own  at  home,  and  would  seize  the  opportunity  for  sending  their 
tribateHships  away  empty. 

When  we  rememher  that  Athens  lay  exposed  to  this  deadly 
wound  only  because  the  flower  and  strength  of  the  people  had 
been  drafted  away  on  a  distant  expedition  which  Mission  of 
AlkibiadeB  himself  had  planned  and  urged  on  with  ^u?^^ 
fnmtic  pejssion,  we  shall  feel  that,  whatever  may  haye  4i4  b.c. 
been  his  wrongs,  treachery  more  dastardly  and  inhuman  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  But  what  were  his 
wrongs  P  His  life  at  Athens  had  been  one  of  unparalleled  license ; 
jet  even  thus  he  had  been  able  to  repel  an  accusation  for  which 
the  eyidenoe  of  &ctB  was  not  forthcoming.  His  recall  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai ;  he  had  not  even  to 
answer  any  chaxge  of  political  conspiracy.  But  of  profaning  the 
religious  mysteries  he  Imew  himself  to  be  guilty,  and,  fearing  that 
the  personal  enmity  which  his  insolence  had  roused  might  make 
the  matter  go  hard  with  him,  he  resolved  to  defy  his  countrymen 
by  flight  So  great,  however,  was  the  chanu  of  his  manner  and 
sach  his  powers  of  persuasion  that  had  he  chosen,  when  first 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  plot  of  the  Hermokopidai,  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and,  while  he  asserted  his  absolute  ignorance  of 
that  plot,  to  express  his  regret  for  acts  of  pro&nity  and  irreverence 
which  were  never  designed  to  be  more  than  a  private  jest  and 
which  ought  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  o£^ce  against  th& 
Athenian  people  or  the  public  gods,  the  minor  transgression  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  been  condoned,  and,  promising  greater  care 
for  the  tune  to  come,  Alkibiades  would  have  departed  for  Sicily 
fine  from  all  accusations  and  from  all  suspicion.  For  the  present 
his  wcork  was  done.  The  slow  current  of  Spartan  blood  was 
quickened  by  the  stimulus  of  his  fiery  rhetoric.  It  vras  decreed 
that  a  Spartan  army  should  seize  on  Dekeleia,  and  that  Oylippoa 
should  be  sent  to  take  the  command  at  Syracuse.  This  general  at 
once  requested  the  Oorinthians  to  send  two  ships  to  convey  him 
from  the  Messenian  port  of  Asine,  and  to  make  ready  the  rest  of 
their  fleet  with  the  utmost  speed.  While  the  enemies  of  Athens 
were  thus  stirred  to  more  vigorous  action  in  the  Feloponnesos,  the 
trireme  dispatched  by  Nikias  for  more  troops  and  more  money 
reached  Athens.  Both  were  granted  without  a  word  to  express 
the  disappointment  which  they  must  have  felt,  and  the  strength  of 
the  state  was  more  dangerously  committed  to  an  expedition  which 
it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  if  they  had  from  the  outset 
starved. 

From  the  level  land  adjoiniDg  Achradina  the  ground  to  the 
west  of  Syracuse  rises  by  an  ascent  almost  imperceptible  except 
where  it  is  broken  by  four  slopes  or  ledges  of  rock,  narrowing 
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gradually  to  the  northwest  until  it  reaches  an  apex  at  the  point 
now  known  as  the  Belyedere^  which  marks  the  site  of  the  EiuyeLos 
Surprise  of  of  Thucydides.  The  northern  and  southern  sides  of 
S£  At^^^  this  triangle  break  oflF  into  precipitous  diffs  seldom 
nians.  exceeding  twenty  or  twenty-fiye  feet  in  height,  leaving 

access  only  through  the  gaps  which  occur  in  them  to  the  table- 
land of  Epipolai.  To  this  rising  ground  with  the  higher  table- 
land behind  it  the  new  wall  built  by  the  Syracusans,  inclosing  the 
ground  to  the  east  of  the  statue  of  Apollon  Temenites,  had  given  a 
sudden  and  great  importance.  From  the  table-land  of  Epipolfii 
the  inner  and  the  outer  city  was  seen  stretched  out  on  the  level 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  long  and  gentle  slope  which  began  firom 
Euryelos.  The  possession  of  this  slope  by  the  Syracusans  must  in 
all  likelihood  have  led  the  Athenians  to  abandon  a  task  which 
would  thus  have  become  impracticable;  its  occupation  by  the 
Athenians  would  give  them  the  command  of  all  the  ground  as  fitf 
as  the  Syracusan  wall,  the  capture  of  which  would  at  once  enable 
them  to  cut  off  Achradina  from  Ortygia  and  to  blockade  the  outer 
and  the  inner  city  separately  both  by  land  and  sea.  This  discovery 
may  have  been  made  simultaneously  by  the  Syracusans  and  the 
Athenians,  but  to  their  ultimate  ruin  the  latter  were  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  it  In  a  review  of  their  whole  force  on  the  low 
ground  bordered  by  the  river  Anapos  the  Syracusans  had  told  off 
600  picked  hoplites  under  an  Andrian  exile  named  Diomilos  for 
the  special  purpose  of  occupying  and  holding  the  range  of  Eppolai ; 
but  for  whatever  reason  the  order  was  not  at  once  carried  out  In 
the  meanwhile  the  whole  Athenian  army  had  landed  unnoticed  at 
a  spot  facing  a  hill  or  rock  known  as  the  Lion/  while  the  fleet  was 
drawn  up  on  the  peninsula  of  Thapsos  which  was  stzongly  palisaded 
on  the-  land  side.  No  sooner  had  l^e  tioope  disembarked  than 
they  advanced  at  a  run  on  the  road  leading  to  Euryelos,  and  they 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  summit  before  Diomilos  and  his 
hoplites  caught  sight  of  them  and  began  to  move  from  the  plain 
of  the  Anapos.'  These  had  nearly  three  miles  of  uphill  ground  to 
get  over  before  they  could  even  r«Ach  the  enemy,  and  they  arrived 
out  of  breath  and  in  a  disorder  which  left  iJiem  no  chance  of 
success.  Diomilos  was  killed  with  one-half  of  his  band :  the  rest 
retreated  to  the  city.  The  Athenians  on  the  next  day  advanced  to 
the  Syr^MSusan  wall,  and  ofiered  battle  which  the  Syracusans  de- 
clined.   Their  next  step  was  to  build  a  fort  on  Labdalon.    This 

^  Thucydides   merely  says   that  of  the  peninsula  of  Thapsot. 
Leon  was  distant  aboat  three-fonrths         *  From  the  words  of  Thacrdidei^ 

of  a  mile  fh>m  Epipolai ;  bat  he  does  vi.  98, 2j  it  seems  that  the  ^raco- 

not  Bay  that  it  was  on  the  sea-shore  sans  had  a  review  of  their  forces  on 

or  hew  far  it  was  fh>m  the  sea.    It  two  saocesaive  dayn 
was  probably  somewhere  to  the  north 
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was  foDowed  by  the  erection  of  another  work  with  a  rapidity 
which  astoxdfihed  and  alarmed  their  enemies.  Hard  by  the  spot 
knowB  as  the  Syche  the  Athenian  generals  ordered  the  construction 
of  a  strongly  fortified  inclosure^  either  circular^  or  quadrangular, 
which  might  serve  as  a  stronghold  for  the  army  and  as  a  centre 
and  starting-^int  for  the  blockading  walls  wMch  were  to  run 
thenoe  eastward  to  Trogilos  and  westward  to  the  Great  Harbour. 
So  marvellous  was  the  speed  with  which  this  fortification  was 
raised  that  the  Syracusans  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  summarily 
arresting  the  work.  But  the  horsemen  sent  from  Athens  had  now 
been  provided  with  Sicilian  horses,  and  about  four  hundred  more 
had  been  got  together  from  Egesta,  Naxos,  and  the  friendly  Sikel 
tribes.  As  the  Syracusans  drew  near  to  the  enemy,  the  generals, 
contrasting  their  lack  of  discipline  and  the  inferiority  of  their 
weapons  and  armour  with  those  of  the  Athenians,  determined  on 
retreat.  Their  cavalry  for  some  time  hindered  the  Athenians  in 
their  work,  but  were  presently  attacked  and  beaten.  Nikias  might 
profess  to  see  in  this  victory  the  earnest  of  stUl  greater  results  to 
be  achieved  by  a  force  the  lack  of  which  he  had  pleaded  as  his 
excuse  for  his  long  inaction :  but  we  do  not  hear  of  the  Athenian 
cavalry  again,  until  they  are  mentioned  as  undergoing  a  defeat  in 
the  engagement  which  preceded  the  final  conflict  in  the  Great 
Harbour.* 

This  reverse  convinced  Hermokrates  that  the  strength  of  the 
city  must  not  be  hazarded  in  open  fight  with  the  enemy.    Starting 
from  a  point  in  their  new  wall  probably  not  far    Dortruction 
from  Tememtes,  the  Syracusans  carried,  as  rapidly  as    of  the  unt 
they  ooold,  a  strong  palisading,  behind  which  they    ^J^^° 
erected  a  wall  reaching  to  the  clifis  of  Eppolai,  thus    ^^^' 
cutting  the  extended  line  of  the  Atiienian  wall  and  also  depriving 
the  enemy  of  the  power  of  taming  these  defences  and  attacking 
them  in  flank.     To   this  work  Nikias  oflfered  no  interruption. 
The  Athenians  had  enough  to  do  in  building  their  blockading  wall 
on  both  mdes  from  the  circle,  so  far  as  their  course  was  clear,  and 
in  destroying  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  the  city  with  water 
from  the  springs  of  Epipokd.    The  generals  probably  preferred  to 
take  the  chance  of  surprising  the  defenders  of  the  intersecting  v^l 
to  vrasting  time  and  force  in  desultory  eflbrts  to  hinder  its  pro- 
gress ;  nor  had  they  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity.    The  stockade 
with  its  wooden  towers  and  the  wall  behind  it  were  no  sooner 
flmshed  than  the  Syracusans  retreated  within  their  new  line  of 

1  ThncydideSfVi.  98,  calls  it  simply  the  "whole  drcait  of  the  intended 

the  Orde  jcvkAoc  ;  and  as  he  speaks  Athenian  ciicamvallation,whidii  was 

of  it  as  finished,  there  can  be  no  never  finished, 

donbt  that  the  word  does  not  mean  '  Thuc  vii.  51,  2. 
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defence,  leaving  the  troops  of  one  tribe  to  guard  tbem:  and  of 
these  some  even  during  the  heat  of  the  day  took  refuge  in  4he  eity, 
while  others  went  to  sleep  in  their  tents  and  none  kept  a  careful 
watch.  Of  sach  improvidence  the  Athenian  generals  quickly  took 
advantage.  By  their  orders  300  picked  hoplites  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  light-armed  troops  assailed  the  intersecidog  wall, 
whUe  one-half  of  the  Athenian  army  advanced  to  the  wail  of  the 
city,  the  other  half  to  the  stockaded  gate  which  probahly  opened 
from  the  Temenos  of  Fhoibos.  The  palisade  of  the  intersecting 
wall  was  soon  taken  by  the  300  hoplites,  and  the  defenders, 
abandoning  their  post,  sought  refuge  witiiin  the  new  city  vralL  So 
qxuckly  were  they  followed  by  the  enemy  that  many  of  ^ese  forced 
their  way  in  along  with  the  fugitives  but  were  beaten  back  with 
some  loss  by  the  Syracusana  within.  Still  the  enterprise  wu 
thoroughly  suoceesfbL  llie  intersecting  wall  was  destroyed,  and 
the  materials  of  the  palisade  were  used  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
work  of  circumvallatiion. 

The  Athenian  generals  were  now  resolved  that  the  SyracasaDs 
should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  throwing  out  fresh  counte^ 
Desfenictton  works  running  like  the  last  to  the  clifiGs  of  Epipoiu 
SyrSJtS^^  and  thus  def^  the  enemy  to  turn  them.  The  cliffs 
ooautor-  were  themselvea  fortified,  and  the  Athenians  thus 
D^th  of  started  with  an  inmiense  advantage  in  their  forther 
Lanmchoc.  task  of  carrying  their  southward  wall  to  the  great 
harbour.  But  while  this  work  was  going  on,  the  Syiacosaas  were 
busy  in  preparing  a  fresh  stockade,  ddPended  by  a  deep  trench, 
from  the  new  wall  of  the  city  across  the  low  and  marshy  ground 
which  stretched  to  the  banks  of  the  Anapos ;  and  by  the  time  that 
the  walls  on  the  cliffs  were  finished,  the  Athenians  found  them- 
selves opposed  by  a  fresh  obstacle  in  thdr  progress  to  the  sea. 
Lamachos  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  this  counterwork 
at  once.  The  fleet  was  ordered  to  sail  round  from  Thapsos  into 
the  great  harbour ;  and  an  attack  on  the  trench  and  stockade  at 
daybreak  was  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  almost  the  whole  of  it 
The  Athenians  had  to  make  their  way  across  the  marshy  ground  by 
making  a  sort  of  causeway  with  planks  and  boards :  and  thus  the 
rest  of  the  counterwork  was  not  taken  until  kter  on  in  the  day. 
The  real  purpose  of  Lamachos  was  now  accomplished.  The  Syra- 
cusana had  not  only  been  driven  from  their  counterwork,  but  had 
been  defeated  in  open  battle.  Their  right  wing  had  fled  to  the 
city ;  the  left  wing  was  in  retreat  for  the  river ;  and  it  would  have 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians  if  these  had  been  allowed 
to  cross  and  so  been  out  off  from  re-entering  Syracuse.  But  at 
this  point  the  three  hundred  picked  hoplites  who  had  done  their 
task  so  well  at  the  first  counterwork  brought  about  a  disaster 
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which  canied  the  whole  Athenian  aimy  many  steps  nearer  to  its 
ruin.  Hunying  towards  the  bridge  in  order  to  cut  off  the  fugitives, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Syracusan  horse  and  thrown  back 
on  the  Athenian  right  wing  in  such  disorder  as  to  disturb  the 
ranks  of  the  tribe  with  which  they  came  into  contact.  Lamachoa 
saw  the  danger,  and  hurried  to  their  aid  from  the  left  wing  with 
the  Argive  allies  and  a  small  force  of  archers.  In  his  haste  he 
adyanoed  with  a  few  companions  and  crossing  a  trench  was  for  a 
moment  separated  from  his  followers.  In  an  instant  he  was  struck 
down  and  killed.  Five  or  six  died  with  him,  and  their  bodies 
were  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  But  the  main  body  of  the  Athenian 
army  had  now  come  up^  and  the  Syracusans  were  again  compelled 
to  retreat.  Meanwhile  those  of  them  who  had  fled  from  the 
stockade  to  the  city^  encouraged  by  the  repulse  of  the  three 
hundred  and  the  disorder  of  the  Athenian  right  wing,  issued  again 
from  the  walls ;  and  while  they  remained  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
retain  the  enemy  on  the  former  battle-ground,  a  detachment  was 
sent  to  take  the  great  central  fortiflcation  from  which  the  Athenian 
siege  waUs  had  started.  They  had  hoped  to  find  it  empty,  and 
they  succeeded  in  taking  and  destroying  tiie  redoubt  of  one  thousand 
feet  in  length  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  builders ;  but  when 
they  advanced  beyond  it,  they  found  themselves  suddenly  facing  a 
wall  of  flame.  Nikias  was  lying  sick  within  the  fort,  and  as  soon 
as  he  knew  that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  he  ordered  his 
attendants  to  set  on  fire  all  the  woodwork  within  their  reach. 
The  assailants  at  once  retreated }  the  day  had,  indeed,  again  turned 
against  them.  The  Athenian  anny,  startled  by  the  sudden  out- 
burst of  flame  round  the  fortress,  was  hunying  up  from  the  lower 
ground ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  magnificent  Athenian  fleet 
was  seen  sweeping  round  into  the  great  harbour  which  it  was 
destined  never  to  leave. 

Once  more  Nikias  had  everything  in  his  favour,  and  prompt 
action  would  have  been  as  certeinly  followed  by  success  now  aa 
when  his  army  first  landed  near  the  Olympieior:.  Frospects 
Some  weeks  were  yet  to  pass  before  Gylippos  could  ^^^^^ 
attempt  to  enter  Syracuse ;  and  the  one  thing  of  vital  Syracosaas. 
moment  was  that  the  city  should  be  comj^etely  invested  before 
that  attempt  should  be  made.  A  single  wall  carried  from  the 
great  harbour  to  the  central  fort  and  thence  to  the  sea  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Achradina  would  have  amply  sufficed  for 
this  purpose.  But  instead  of  urging  on  this  work  with  the  utmost 
speed,  Nikias  wasted  time  in  bmlding  the  southward  wall  double 
from  the  first,  while  much  of  the  ground  which  should  have  been 
iruarded  by  the  eastward  wall  was  left  open.  The  Syracusans  were 
therefore  able  still  to  bring  in  supplies  by  the  road  which  passed 
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under  the  rock  of  Euryelos ;  but  even  thus  their  prospects  were 
sufficiently  gloomy.  They  were,  in  fact,  beginning  to  feel  the 
miseries  of  a  state  of  siege,  and  their  initation  wai^  vented  first 
upon  their  generals  whom  they  suspected  either  of  gross  neglect 
of  duty  or  of  wilful  treachery.  Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues 
were  deprived  of  their  command,  and  Herakleides,  Eukles,  and 
Tellias  put  in  their  place.  Even  this  measure  of  success  was  fully 
enough  to  lull  NiMas  into  a  feeling  of  fatal  security :  and  the 
temptation  to  abandon  himself  to  an  inactivity  whidi  a  painfiil 
internal  disease  made  doubly  agreeable  was  at  this  time  for  other 
reasons  yet  stronger.  From  the  first  a  party  in  Syracuse  had  been 
at  work  to  make  him  master  of  the  city ;  and  later  in  the  siege, 
when  the  Athenians  had  begun  to  feel  that  their  chances  of  success 
were  becoming  very  small,  these  partisans  induced  him  to  linger 
on  when  retreat  had  become  a  matter  of  urgent  need.^  By  these 
men  he  was  now  told  that  the  utter  dejection  of  the  Syracusans 
foreboded  their  almost  immediate  surrender ;  and  the  near  prospect 
of  this  unconditional  submission  probably  made  him  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  proposals  which  were  actnally  made  to  him  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  quarrel.' 

Three  or  four  months  at  least  had  passed  away  since  the  synod 
at  Sparta  in  which  Alkibiades  propounded  his  infamous  treachery, 
y  .       before  Gylippos  found  himself  able  to  advance  beyond 

6yiippo0to  Leukas.  At  length  with  two  Lakonian  and  two 
Italy.  Corinthian  vessels  he  crossed  over  to  Taras,  and  thence 

went  on  to  Thourioi  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  Thourians  would  be 
glad  to  aid  him  for  the  sake  of  his  father  Eleandridas,  who  had 
long  sojourned  among  them.  Far  from  giving,  him  any  help,  they 
sent  to  Nikias  a  message  telling  him  that  a  Spartan  general  mras 
making  his  way  to  Sicily  more  in  the  guise  of  a  pirate  or  a 
privateer  than  as  the  leader  of  a  force  which  should  command 
respect.  The  contempt  implied  in  the  phrase  soothed  the  vanity 
of  Nikias,  who  showed  his  sense  of  his  own  superiority  by  fiEuling 
to  send,  until  it  was  too  late,  so  much  as  a  single  ship  to  watch 
the  movemente  of  his  enemy  and  to  prevent  his  landing  in  Sicily.' 
Gylippos  had  already  passed  through  the  straits  of  MessenS  on  his 
way  to  Himera,  before  the  four  triremes  dispatohed  by  Nikias  on 
learning  that  Gylippos  was  already  in  Lokroi  reached  Khegion. 
But  even  when  Gylippos  had  set  out  on  his  march  from  Himera 
with  a  force  of  nearly  3,000  men,  Nikias  still  remained  as  uncon- 
cerned within  his  lines  as  though  the  approach  of  a  general  bringing 
with  him  the  influence  of  the  Spartan  name  were  a  thing  wholly 
beneath  his  notice.    He  had  now  only  to  block  the  roads  by  which. 

1  Thna  vii  49  and  86.  a  lb.  vi  103.  «  lb.  vi  104. 
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he  had  himself  seized  Epipolai^  and  Grylippos  must  have  faUen  hack 
to  devise  some  other  means  for  succouring  Syracuse. 

The  time  demanded  indeed  all  the  energy  and  the  caution  of 
T^hich  an  Athenian  army  was  capahle.  An  assembly  had  already 
been  summoned  in  Syracuse  to  discuss  definitely  the  Bntiy  of 
terms  for  capitulation,  when  the  Corinthian  Gongylos  2Jo  SvS- 
in  a  single  ship  made  his  way  into  the  city  and  told  case, 
them  that  the  aid  of  which  they  had  despaired  was  almost  at  their 
doors.  All  thoughts  of  submission  were  at  once  cast  to  the  winds, 
and  they  made  ready  forthwith  to  march  out  with  aU  their  forces 
to  bring  Gylippos  into  the  town.  NiMas  was  doing  all  that  he 
could  to  make  his  way  smooth  before  him.  The  materials  for  the 
new  wall  to  the  east  of  the  central  fort  were  lying  for  the  most 
part  ready  for  the  builders :  but  the  workmen  were  busy  on  the 
iew  furlongs  which  still  remained  unfinished  at  the  end  of  the 
southern  wall  where  for  the  present  there  was  no  danger  whatever, 
and  OylippOB  entered  Syracuse  ahnoet  as  a  conqueror.  The  Athe- 
nians were  at  once  made  to  feel  that  the  parts  of  the  actors  had 
been  changed.  The  Spartan  general  offered  them  a  truce  for  five 
days,  if  they  would  spend  this  time  in  leaving  not  merely  Syracuse 
but  Sicily.  The  terms  were  treated  with  contemptuous  silence ; 
but  the  very  fact  of  their  being  offered  was  not  lees  significant  than 
the  refusal  of  Nikias  to  accept  battle  when  Gylippos  led  the  Syra- 
cusans  into  the  open  space  before  his  lines.  The  next  day  was 
marked  by  the  loss  of  the  fortress  of  Labdalon,  which  seemed  to 
have  gone  from  the  mind  of  Nikias  because  it  was  out  of  his  sight, 
and  by  the  seizure  of  an  Athenian  trireme  in  the  harbour.^  Event 
followed  event  with  astonishing  speed.  A  night  attack  made  by 
Gylippos  on  a  weak  part  of  the  southern  blockading  wall  was 
frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  now  fast 
taking  the  place  of  the  besieged ;  and  the  Athenian  watches  were 
in  this  portion  of  their  work  henceforth  disposed  with  something 
like  efibctual  care.  But  these  precautions  were  of  litde  avail  or 
none ;  and  Nikias  resolved,  while  there  was  yet  time,  to  fortify  the 
promontory  of  PlenmiyTion  which  with  Ortygia,  from  which  it  is 
one  mile  distant,  formed  the  entrance  to  the  port.  Here  he  stationed 
his  large  transport  and  merchant  vessels  with  the  swiftest  of  his 
triremes,  while  the  stores  for  the  army  generally  were  deposited  in 
three  forts  erected  on  the  cape ;  and  undoubtedly,  as  comms^ing  the 
entrance  to  the  bay,  the  post  had  great  advantages.  Oonvoys  could 
enter  the  harbour  without  risk,  and  the  Athenian  fieet  could 
intercept  any  vessels  seeking  entrance  on  the  enemy's  side:  but 
SA  a  aet-ofiP  to  these  benefits,  Plemmyrion  had  no  water,  and  the 
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Syracusan  hoisemen,  haying  fall  command  of  the  comitry,  harassed 
or  destroyed  the  foraging  parties  which  were  compelled  to  seek 
sapplies  from  long  distances.  More  &talthan  all  was  the  admia^on,  - 
implied  b j  this  change  of  position,  that  the  Athenians  yreie  rather 
defending  themselves  than  attacking.  Henceforth  their  seeming 
yictories  were  to  do  them  no  good:  their  slightest  failures  or 
hlonders  were  to  do  them  infinite  harm,  and  the  former  were  indeed 
few  and  far  between.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  stop  Gjlippos 
befoie  he  reached  the  Epizephyrian  Lokroi ;  but  twenty  tnr^b)e& 
were  now  sent  to  intercept  the  approaching  Corinthian  iieet  under 
Erasinides.  In  a  few  days  the  enemy's  ahips  reached  Syracuse 
without  having  even  come  into  contact  with  the  Athenian  squadron. 
A  faint  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  light  up  the  prospect  for  ^e 
besiegers,  when  Gylippos,  having  led  out  his  army  to  batde  manr 
Third  coon-  times  witiiout  being  attacked,  determined  himself  to 
tSTs^u-  Iwoonie  the  assailant.  The  ground  which  he  bad 
sans.  chosen  for  the  action  near  the  new  counterwork  ires 

'too  much  cramped  and  broken  up  with  vralls  to  allow  free  action  • 
to  his  horsemen  and  archers ;  and  he  was  punished  by  a  defeat  in 
which  the  Oorinthian  Gongylos  was  .slain.  Of  this  defeat  he  took 
the  whole  blame  on  himself.  He  would  take  care  on  the  next  day 
that  they  should  fight  under  no  such  physical  disadvantages,  and  the 
thought  was  not  to  be  borne  that  Dorians  fr^m  Peloponnesos  should 
be  unable  to  drive  out  the  jumbled  crowd  of  an  Ionian  army.  In 
this  second  battle,  the  Syracusan  horsemen  did  their  work  with 
fatal  success.  The  Athenian  left  wing  was  immediately  broken, 
and  the  whole  army  driven  back  to  their  lines, — ^not  an  attempt 
being  made  by  their  cavalry  to  avert  or  to  lessen  the  disaster. 
Nikias  had  fought  only  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  counterwork 
which  had  all  but  reached  his  wall.  In  the  night  which  followed 
the  fight,  the  point  of  intersection  was  passed,  and  all  hope  of 
blockading  Syracuse  except  by  storming  the  counter-wall  &ded 
finally  away.  But  Nikias  still  had  it  in  his  power  to  guard  the 
entrances  to  the  slopes  of  Epipolai,  and  thus  to  keep  the  ground 
open  for  the  work  which  the  new  force  to  be  presently  summoned 
from  Athens  must  inevitably  have  to  do.  It  would  have  been 
better  even  to  abandon  the  whole  line  of  siege  works  and  con- 
centrate the  army  on  the  high  ground  which  overlooked  the  city, 
thus  maintaining  full  conununication  with  the  interior  of  the 
island,  and  trusting  to  the  effect  of  main  force  for  dislodging  the 
enemy,  so  soon  as  the  new  army  from  Athens  should  arrive.  But 
there  was  no  need  to  do  even  thus  much.  If  an  adequate  detach- 
ment had  occupied  this  ground  now,  Demosthenes  would  have 
encountered  no  opposition  until  he  reached  the  third  Syracusan 
counterwork.    But  Nikias  again  let  the  opportunity  slip :  and  the 
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<srews  of  the  Corintliian  fleet  which  had  just  reached  Syracuse  took 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  further  works  without  which 
Gylippos  saw  that  the  city  could  not  be  safe^  if  an  army  of  sufficient 
strength  should  occupy  the  heights  under  Euryelos.  So  passed 
away  the  precious  days,  while  the  idleness  of  Nikias  added  to  the 
•colossal  burden  under  which  eyen  the  genius  of  Demosthenes 
broke  down. 

Meanwhile,  Gylippos  had  left  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  her  allies  to  greater  efforts  in  her  behalf,  and  of  inducing 
other  cities  to  abandon  their  neutrality  and  to  join  in  Letter  of 
crushing  the  invaders,  while  a  messenger  was  bearing  ^^^  !She^ 
to  Athens  a  letter  in  which  Nikias  professed  to  give  a  dIaiu. 
plain  unvamished  report  of  all  that  had  thus  far  befallen  the  Beet 
and  army.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  marvellous  specimen  of  the 
ingenuity  with  which  a  religious  man  may  deceive  himself  about 
the  motives  and  consequences  of  his  own  actions.  To  their  mi»- 
fortune  the  Athenians  believed  him  when  he  extended  the  scale  of 
the  armament  intended  for  the  expedition  to  Sicily :  to  their  utter 
ruin  they  believed  him  now,  and  took  his  letter  as  a  picture  not  of 
things  as  Nikias  saw  them  but  of  things  as  they  were  in  themselves. 
Nikias  told  them  in  substance  that  at  first  they  had  been  uniformly 
victorious  and  that  they  had  finished  their  besieging  walls,^  when 
€(ylippos  came  with  an  army  from  Peloponnesos  and  from  some 
towns  in  Sicily ;  but  he  never  told  them  that  common  care  would 
have  made  his  entrance  impossible.  He  told  them  that  his  first 
yicfory  over  Gylippos  had  been  followed  by  a  defeat  caused  by  the 
Syiacusan  horsemen  and  archers;  but  he  added  not  a  word  to 
explain  the  lack  or  absence  of  cavaliy  and  bovnnen  on  his  own 
side.  He  told  them  of  the  Syracusan  counte>walls  which  had 
crossed  his  own,  forgetting  that  he  was  thus  contradicting  his 
previous  assertion  that  his  own  wall  had  been  finished,  and  that 
the  success  of  the  Syracusans  with  this  counterwork  v^as  his  own 
&ult  He  told  them  that  not  merely  the  splendid  appearance  but 
the  usefulness  of  their  ships  was  wretchedly  impaired,  forgetting 
that  only  through  his  own  resistance  to  the  counsels  of  Lamachos 
they  had  failed  to  do  and  to  finish  their  work  long  ago.  He  told 
them  that  the  change  iu  their  fortunes  had  been  followed  by  dis- 
content and  some  insubordination  among  the  troops  and  by 
desertions  both  among  their  allies  and  among  their  slaves ;  but  he 
did  not  teU  them  whether  to  this  or  to  what  cause  they  were  to 
ascribe  the  disappearance  or  inaction  or  carelessness  of  his  cavalry* 
He  told  them  that  either  the  present  army  must  be  withdrawn,  or 
another  army  of  equal  strength  sent  to  reinforce  it,  adding  the 

1  r^  r«ixi|  ouco<ofti}o-aiui«M0i'.     ThuG.  vii.  11,1.    Taken  strictly,  this  assert 
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expression  of  his  own  wish  to  be  relieved  from  his  command,  for 
which  he  was  now  incapacitated  by  disease  of  the  kidneys.  He 
had  always  been  incapacitated  for  it ;  but  although  for  his  imcon- 
Bciousness  of  this  fact  he  must  not  perhaps  be  too  severely  judged, 
yet  it  would  be  hard  to  count  up  the  many  benefits  which,  as  he 
said,  the  Athenians  had  derived  from  his  generalship.  In  their 
infatuation  they  thought  that  they  would  derive  more  still.  The 
resignation  of  Nikias  was  not  received ;  but  two  of  his  officers 
Menandros  and  Euthydemos  were  appointed  his  colleagues,  until 
the  new  generals  Demosthenes,  Alkisthenes,  and  Eurymedon  should 
reach  the  scene  of  action.  About  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice 
Eurymedon  was  dispatched  with  ten  ships  and  120  talents  of  diver, 
to  tell  them  that  the  other  generals  would  come  with  the  spring 
bringing  more  efiectual  succour.^  Twenty  ships  were  at  the  same 
time  dispatched  to  the  Peloponnesian  coasts  to  see  that  no  Spartan 
or  Corinthian  fleets  should  depart  thence  for  Sicily. 

But  troubles  greater  than  any  which  they  had  experienced  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  war  were  impending  over  the  Athenians 
Outbreak  of  nearer  home.  The  disaster  of  Sphakteria  had  con- 
^Se"SSf^  vinced  the  Spartans  that  they  and  their  allies  were 
war.  under  divine  displeasure  /or  the  way  in  which  thsy 

had  brought  about  the  war,  and  they  acknowledged  that  in  the 
crisis  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  the  Athenians 
were  in  the  right  and  themselves  wholly  in  the  wrong.*  Hence 
they  were  especially  anxious  that  the  blame  of  renewing  the  strife 
should  attach  distinctly  to  the  Athenians;  and  such  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  peace  seemed  to  be  furnished  by  the  mission  of  aa 
Athenian  fleet  which  about  the  time  when  Gylippos  departed  for 
Sicily  was  sent  to  aid  the  Argives.  The  desultory  warfare  carried 
on  by  the  Helots  and  Messenians  from  Fylos  did  not  in  terms  break 
the  compcu^  inscribed  on  the  brazen  pillars  which  still  stood  in 
Athens  and  in  Sparta;  but  when  Athenian  ships  landed  their 
crews  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  limerian  Epidauroe,  Prasiai, 
and  other  cities,'  they  held  that  no  room  was  left  for  further  hesi- 
tation,^ and  they  set  diligently  to  work  to  get  together  materials 
for  the  permanent  garrisoning  of  Dekeleia.  In  the 
early  spring  a  Spartan  army  not  only  renewed  openly 
a  war  only  nomhially  interrupted,  but  without  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians  '^  built  ,the  fortress  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  ten  years'  struggle  which  followed  its  erection.  Once  more 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  years  the  fertile  farms  of  Attica  were 

1  Thac  vii.  16.  own  part  of  the  compact  relating  to- 

3  lb.  vii.  18,  2.    See  also  p.  267.  Amphipolis  and  eome  other  points 

3  Thuc.  vi.  105.  had  never  been  fulfilled. 

*  They  chose  to  forget  that  their  *  Thuc  vii.  19, 1. 
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lATSged  and  dismantled;  while  from  the  verj  waUs  of  their  city  or 
£rom  the  Eleumnian  plain  the  Athenians  could  now  see  in  the  dis- 
tance the  hostile  camp  which  was  to  he  a  thorn  in  their  side  until 
the  gates  of  Athens  itself  should  be  thrown  open  to  admit  a  Spartan 
conqueror. 

Twentj-five  Oorinthian  ships  kept  watch  over  the  fleet  of  twenty 
Athenian  triremes  stationed  at  Naupaktos,  while  a  convoy  of  mer- 
chant vessels  set  off  for  Sicily  with  the  Peloponnesian 
reinforcements  for  the  Syracusans.    More  than  2^000    Bian  and 
heavy-armed  soldiers  thus  left  the  Peloponnesian  shores.    ^SfwcS. 
The  armament  taken  by  Demosthenes  was  far  more    mentsfor 
imposing,  and  if  it  could  have  been  used  for  any  other    ^^*^' 
purpose  than  that  of  repairing  a  series  of  fatal  blunders  would 
doubtless  have  been  far  more  efficacious. 

While  Athens  was  thus  making  ready  more  victims  for  the 
alanghter,  Gylippos  was  urging  the  Syracusans  boldly  to  attack  the 
Athenians  on  Uie  element  which  they  regarded  as  their  Naval  tIo- 
own.  With  his  usual  promptness  he  arranged  that  ^^c^Si! 
five-and-thirty  ships  should  issue  from  the  great  har-  and  capture 
bonr  at  the  moment  when  five-and-forty  from  the  dock  ^^j^  ^qjI 
in  the  lesser  harbour  should  double  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  Uppos. 
the  one  to  attack  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  harbour,  the  other  to 
asaail  the  naval  station  at  Plemmyrion,  and  thus  to  cover  the  attack 
on  the  forts  which  was  to  be  made  simultaneously  by  the  land- 
forces.  It  was  a  fight  to  determine  which  side  should  command 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour ;  and  with  common  care  the  Athen- 
ians might  have  retained  it  to  the  great  discomflture  of  their 
enemies.  Five-and-twenty  Athenian  triremes  advanced  hastily 
firom  their  station  at  the  extremity  of  the  blockading  wall  to  meet 
the  five-«nd-thirty  ships  of  the  enemy ;  but  at  first  the  day  went 
against  them,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  the  battle  off  Plemmyrion, 
until  the  Syiacusan  fleet  becoming  disordered  from  their  own  suo^ 
oess  furnished  the  Athenians  with  an  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  tactic  in  which  they  were  unrivalled.  With  a  loss  of 
three  triremes  they  sunk  eleven  ships  of  the  enemy,  the  crews  of 
three  being  made  prisoners,  the  r^  slain.  But  a  victory  which 
might  otherwise  have  at  least  insured  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
'be^egers  was  rendered  worthless  by  the  loss  of  Plemmyrion.  With 
an  imprudence  against  which  it  was  the  business  of  Nikias  to  guard, 
tJie  garrison  of  tibie  three  forts  on  the  cape  went  down  to  witness 
the  sea-fight  from  the  shore  where  they  could  do  no  good,  leaving 
a  few  only  of  their  number  to  keep  watch  at  their  post.  On  these 
Gylippos  fell  with  overpowering  force.  After  a  short  and  sharp 
conflict  the  first  fort  was  in  his  hands,  and  the  fugitives  found 
some  difficulty  in  escaping  to  the  merchant  and  transport  vessels, 
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for  the  Syiacuatn  fleet  was  tfaius  far  victorious.  With  the  other 
two  forts  he  had  even  less  difficulty:  but  when  these  had  heen 
taken^  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  changed  on  the  sea.  It 
mattered  little.  The  Athenian  garrison  escaped;  but  Gylippos 
was  master  not  only  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  but  of  the 
Athenian  forts  and  of  the  vast  quantities  of  com  and  money,  some 
belonging  to  the  military  chest,  some  to  private  merchants,  which 
had  been  placed  there  fbr  safety.  Wil^  these  the  Athenians  lost 
three  triremes  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  repairs,  and  the  eails 
and  tackle  of  not  less  than  forty  ships.  But  w^one  than  this,  they 
saw  two  of  their  forts  permanently  occupied  by  their  enemies, 
while  the  Syracusan  fleet  kept  guard  off  Plemmyrion.  Henceforth 
convoys  coUld  be  introducA  into  the  harbour  only  after  a  %ht, 
and  they  were  made  to  feel  on  how  slender  a  thread  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  whole  armament  was  hanging. 

Blow  after  blow  now  fell  upon  the  besieging  force.  The  idea 
of  their  maritime  supremacy  had  led  the  Athenians  to  think  that 
indecisiTe  Supplies  of  money  for  the  army  might  be  safely  in- 
Atherdan  truSted  to  merchant  vessels  even  without  a  convoy. 
In  the  areat  Eleven  ships  were  thus  sent  with  a  vast  amount  of 
Harbour.  treasure:  almost  all  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Syracusan  cruisers  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  A  large  quantily  of 
timber  for  ship-building  lay  ready  for  the  Athenians  in  the  territory 
of  Ejiulon :  it  was  all  set  on  fire  by  the  Syracusans.  An  Athesian 
squadron  of  twenty  triremes  watched  off  Megara  for  the  return  of 
the  ships  which  had  done  them  so  much  harm ;  it  succeeded  b 
intercepting  only  one  of  them.  Nor  were  they  more  fortunate 
,within  the  great  harbour.  Much  time,  monfyy,  and  toil  was  spent 
in  the  useless  effi>rt  to  pull  up  or  to  saw  off  the  stakes  which  the 
Syracusans  had  planted  in  the  water  in  front  of  their  old  docks*, 
but  while  they  were  thus  working  to  no  purpose,  the  Syracusans 
were  maturing  their  larger  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  before  any  reinforcements  should  reach  them.  It  was  to 
the  misfortune  of  Athens  that  this  scheme  was  not  wholly  suc- 
cessful, for  the  ruin  of  the  navy  of  Nikias  would  have  furnished  to 
Demosthenes  a  sufficient  justification  for  taking  off  the  army  and 
forthwith  returning  home. 

Meanwhile  Demosthenes  was  approaching  with  his  new  force 
from  Athens.  At  Eephallenia  and  Zakynthos  he  took  in  the  hop- 
Voyage  of  1^^  frimished  by  those  idands,  and  thence  went  to 
^»J^^_  the  Akamanian  towns  of  Alyzia  and  Anaktorion,  there 
kyra  and  for  the  last  time  to  gather  slingers  and  javelin  men 
^^'  near  the  scene  of  the  brilliant  campaigns  which  had 

marked  his  earlier  career.  It  was  here,  where  every  spot  reminded 
him  of  happier  times,  that  Eurymedon  met  him,  bringing  not 
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merelj  tho  difiheartening  report  of  what  lie  had  himself  seen  bat 
the  tidings  which  he  had  received  on  his  voyage  of  the  disastrous 
Ices  of  Plemmyrion.  Hither  also  came  Konon,  the  commander  at 
NanpaktoB;  to  make  a  confession  which  to  Phormion  would  have 
seemed  intolerably  humiliating  but  which  was  extorted  by  a  stem 
necessity.  The  eighteen  ships  which  formed  his  squadron  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  Oorinthian  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  which 
were  manifestly  making  ready  to  attack  him.  Ten  ships  were  de- 
tached to  reinforce  him:  and  Eurymedon  went  on  to  Korkyra, 
where  for  the  last  time  he  appeared  as  an  Athenian  general  on  the 
island  where  he  had  won  a  fame  less  enviable  than  that  of  his 
colleague.^  The  Korkyraians  furnished  fifteen  triremes  and  some 
hoplites  for  the  fleet  which  now  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf  to  the 
lapygian  promontory.  At  Thourioi  they  found  the  philo-Athenian 
par^  dominant,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  aid  the  Athenians 
-with  700  hoplites  and  800  light-aimed  troops.' 

At  Syracuse  the  attack  on  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been  delayed 
by  a  disaster  which  befell  some  reinforcements  of  Syracusan  alHes. 
Tliese  were  marching  across  the  territory  of  Sikel  ..  .  . 
tribes^  whose  chiefs  had  been  warned  by  NiMas  to  do  Demosthenes 
what  they  could  to  cut  short  their  journey.  Had  he  **  Syracuse, 
taken  this  step,  when  he  heard  that  Gylippos  was  marching  from 
Himera,  the  issue  of  the  siege  might  have  been  difierent.  As  it 
was,  eight  hundred  of  these  Syracusan  allies  were  slain  by  Sikels 
who  lay  in  ambush  for  them,  together  with  all  the  envoys  but  one : 
but  this  one^  the  representative  of  Oorinth,  led  the  remaining  1,600 
to  Syracuse,  and  the  delay  thus  caused  served  only  to  involve  the 
second  Athenian  army  in  the  ruin  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  confined  to  the  first  Of  the  Sikeliot  cities  Akragas  alone 
inosted  on  remaining  neutral :  the  rest  felt  the  need  of  abandoning 
the  unking  ship,  and  came  forward  to  take  active  part  with  the 
Syracusans.  In  short,  the  Syracusans  were  not  merely  gaining 
stongth  by  additions  to  their  numbers :  they  were  fast  acquiring 
tlist  power  of  making  the  best  of  circumstances  which  had  marked 
the  Athenians  in  their  most  vigorous  days.  The  bulk  and  awk- 
wardness of  the  Syracusan  ships  would  tell  only  in  their  favour,  so 
long  as  the  Athenians  were  debarred  from  using  their  peculiar 
tactics ;  and  they  had  no  hesitation  in  so  arming  the  prows  of  their 
triremes  and  reducing  their  projection  as  to  render  them  fatal  to 
the  lighter  ships  which  under  other  conditions  had  won  for  Athens 
her  command  of  the  sea.  The  entrance  to  the  great  harbour  was 
only  one  mile  in  width,  and  after  the  loss  of  Plemmyrion  the 
Athenian  fleet  had  been  cooped  up  in  that  part  of  the  harbour 
whence  Jtheir  blockading  wall  ran  northward  to  Epipolai.    The 

1  See  pp.  808-810.  3  Xhuc.  vii.  83  and  85. 
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Syracusans  counted  therefore  on  &  certain  victory^  if  an  attack  were 
made  simultaneously  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  Unhappily  for  the 
Athenians,  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  advance  of  the 
Syracusan  army  against  the  blockading  wall  led  the  Athenians  to 
think  that  their  work  for  the  day  would  be  confined  to  the  land ; 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  80  Syracusan  ships  advancing  up  the 
liarbour  at  first  amazed  them.  Hastily  manninig  75  triremes,  the 
Athenians  hurried  to  meet  them ;  but  the  day  was  spent  in  desul- 
tory and  indecisive  movements.  On  the  following  day  the  Syra- 
cusans did  nothing,  and  Nikias  spent  the  time  in  placing  his  trans- 
ports before  the  stockade  of  hi&  naval  station  in  such  wise  that 
any  trireme  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  might  retreat  through  the 
openings  left  between  them  and  return  to  &e  battle  in  good  oider. 
The  conflict  which  began  early  on  the  next  day  was  following 
much  the  same  course  ^th  the  last  engagement^  when  the  Corin- 
thian Ariston  suggested  that  the  Syracusan  crews  should  take  their 
mid-day  meal  on  the  shore,  and  then  immediately  renew  the 
struggle.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  this  purpose ; 
and  the  Athenians,  seeing  their  enemies  repeat  about  noon,  thought 
that  their  work  for  the  day  was  done.  They  were  soon  undeceived. 
Most  of  them  were  still  fdsting,  when  the  Syracusan  fleet  was  seen 
again  advancing  in  order  of  battle.  Even  thus,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
order in  which  the  Athenian  ships  were  manned,  neither  sidehadany 
decisive  advantage  until  the  Athenians,  wearied  out  with  hunger, 
determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  and  advanced  rapidly 
against  the  enemy.  The  result  instantly  verified  the  calculations 
of  the  Syracusans.  The  loss  of  three  Syracusan  ships  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  sinking  of  seven  Athenian  triremes  and 
the  disabling  of  many  more ;  and  the  Syracusans  were  counting  on 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  army  of  Nikias,  when 
seventy-three  Athenian  triremes  swept  into  tibe  great  harbour. 
The  feeling  first  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans  was  one 
of  consternation.  For  a  moment  the  relative  position  of  the  an- 
tagonists was  reversed.  The  Athenians  at  once  issued  from  their 
lines  and  ravaged  the  lowlands  of  the  Anapos  without  any  resis- 
tance except  from  the  garrison  in  the  Olympieion ;  but  Demos- 
thenes saw  at  a  glance  that  this  must  go  for  nothing,  unless  some 
decisive  advantage  could  be  gained  which  would  &irly  justify  a 
continuance  of  the  siege.  At  present  the  very  name  of  blockade 
was  an  absurd  misnomer,  unless  the  Athenians  were  to  be  regarded 
as  the  blockaded  party.  The  forces  of  Nikias  were  in  part  de- 
moralised, in  part  worn  out  by  marsh  fever  caught  in  the  lowlands 
of  the  Anapos ;  nor  was  it  of  the  least  use  to  prolong  operations 
near  the  sea  unless  the  position  of  the  Syracusans  could  be  turned 
on  the  nerthom  side  of  Sipipolai.    But  it  was  soon  evident  that 
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attacks  by  day  bad  little  cbance  of  success ;  and  with  the  consent 
of  bis  colleagues  Demosthenes  resolyed  on  a  night  assault. 

With  the  whole  diBposable  force  of  the  camp  Demosthenes  with 
Menandros  and  Euthydemos  set  out  on  a  moonlit  night  for  their 
march  to  Euryelos.    He  felt  that  everything  depended    Night  attack 
on  the  work  of  that'  night,  and  his  men,  in  spite  of  all    ^J  *^®  ^*^- 
the  sufierings  and  disasters  which  had  thus  far  attended    syracnsan 
the  expedition,  were  full  of  hope  and  even  of  con-    "^^  ^*^ 
fidence.    They  were  now  acting  under  a  general  whose  sagacity  in 
council  and  energy  in  the  field  had  won  him  the  highest  reputation. 
They  were  carrying  with  them  everything  which  tfiight  he  reason- 
ably expected  to  insure  a  successful  surprise.    It  wanted  about 
two  hours  of  midnight  when  Demosthenes,  leaving  Nikias  to  com- 
mand in  the  camp,  marched  along  that  portion  of  the  slope  of 
Epipolai  which  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians : 
and  not  only  did  he  succeed  in  making  his  way  under  Euryelos, 
but  the  cross  waU  itself  was  taken  before  any  alarm  was  given. 
Some  of  the  garrison  were  slain ;  but  the  greater  number,  feeling 
that  the  poet  was  no  longer  tenable  since  the  enemy  was  on  the 
northern  side,  fled  in  haste  and  roused  the  picked  body  of  Six 
Hundred  who  had  suffered  so  severely  under  Diomilos  when  the 
Athenians  first  surprised   Epipolai.      They  were  now  not  less 
hardly  handled  by  Demosthenes,  when  they  hurried  from  the  forts 
in  front  of  the  cross  wall  to  the  recovery  of  the  wall  itself;  and 
the  Athenian  generals,  thus  far  victorious,  led  on  a  large  proportion 
of  their  forces  towards  the  Syracusan  counter  wall,  while  others 
began  the  task  of  demolishing  the  cross  wall.    The  Syracusans 
were  now  folly  alarmed ;  but  even  Gylippos  with  all  the  forces  at 
his  command  was  at  first  driven  back  by  the  determined  energy  of 
the  Athenian  assault.    In  &ct  the  work  of  Demosthenes  was  already 
done,  if  he  could  only  maintain  his  present  position.    But  he  was 
anxious  to  push  the  Syracusans  at  once  as  fSeur  back  as  possible ; 
and  success  had  excited  in  his  army  a  confidence  which  with  Ghreek 
troops  generally  led  to  a  dangerous  neglect  of  discipline.     The 
Athenians  in  front  were  already  in  some  disorder  when  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  charge  of  a  body  of  heavy 
Boiotian  hoplites,  who  had  been  recentiy  brought  to  Sicily.    From 
this  moment  the  battle  became  a  wild  jumble,  in  which  all  authority 
was  lost.    The  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  shining  brightiy, 
revealed  the  general  features  of  the  scene,  but  left  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  distinguish  at  a  distance  one  body  of  men  from 
another ;  and  the  Athenians,  as  they  were  driven  back,  became 
separated  from  the  columns  which  were  pressing  forward  in  full 
confidence  that  they  were  still  victorious.    As  the  disorder  in- 
creased, they  were  no  longer  able  to  see  in  what  direction  their 
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moyemoata  shonld  "be  made,  and  in  the  uproar  the  words  of  com- 
mand could  not  be  distinguished.    In  this  fearful  din  they  hegan 
to  regard  as  enemies  eveiy  body  of  men  which  was  seen  adyandng 
towards  them ;  and  as  Hieee  bodies  were  now  frequently  their  own 
f ugitiveS;  the  horrors  of  conflict  with  their  own  people  were  added 
to  the  fierce  onsets  of  the  Syracusans,  while  liie  watchword  re- 
peatedly asked  for  and  given  became  known  to  the  enemy.    The 
discovery  was  fatal    Small  parties  of  Syracusans,  if  brought  into 
collision  with  a  larger  Athenian  force^  could  now  escape  as  being 
able  to  give  the  password,  while  Athenians  in  the  like  case  were 
at  once  slaughtered.    The  presence  of  Dorians  in  the  Athenian 
army  completed  the  catastrophe.    The  war-cry  of  the  Argives, 
Korli^raians,  and  other  Dorian  allies  could  not  be  distingaished 
from  the  Syracusan  psean ;  and  the  Athenians;  dismayed  already, 
were  hopelessly  bewildered  by  the  horrible  suspicion  that  the 
enemy  was  in  their  rear,  was  among  them,  was  everywhere.^ 
Attacking  all  who  raised  the  Dorian  war-«hout,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  fell  on  their  friends,  nor  were  they  easily  convinced  of  their 
mistake.    The  defeat  had  in  &ct  become  rout    The  one  thing 
for  which  the  Athenians  now  strove  was  to  reach  their  lines  on 
the  plain  of  the  Anapos ;  but  the  slopes  which  led  to  them  were 
lK)unded  by  precipices  over  which  vast  numbers  were  pushed  by 
their  pursuers,  and  either  grievously  maimed  or  killed.    Even  when 
they  had  reached  the  lower  level,  all  danger  was  not  yet  sur- 
mounted.    The  new  comers  belonging  to  the  reinforcements  of 
Demosthenes  knew  nothing  of  the  ground,  and  many  of  them 
strayed  away  into  the  country  where  they  were  found  on  the 
coming  day  by  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  cut  to  pieoes.    The 
loss  to  the  Atiienians  was  fearful ;  but  the  number  of  the  shields 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  was  greater  even  than  that 
of  the  slain.    Many  who  had  safely  reached  the  camp  had  been 
compelled  to  throw  down  their  arms  before  venturing  on  the 
terrible  leap  over  the  crags  of  Epipolai. 

The  folly  or  the  iniquity  of  Nikias  was  now  to  inflict  on  Athens 
a  deadlier  mischief  than  any  which  AUdbiades  had  striven  to  do 
Befnaaiof  to  her.  Syracuse  was  wild  with  excitement;  Oy- 
wt^OTto  ^PP<*  ^^  ^^^^  *o  gather  fresh  recruits  in  other 
lUiowthe  parts  of  Sicily;  and  while  the  victory  on  Epipolai 
SM*toatr^*  was  stirring  the  Syracusans  to  a  mighty  attack  on 
Harbour.  the  Athenian  camp  near  the  harbour,  their  enemies, 
overwhelmed  by  the  long  series  of  their  calamities,  were  being 
wasted  by  the  marsh  fever  which  becomes  most  malignant  in 
the  autumn,  and  were  possessed  by  the  one  absorbing  desire  to 
be  quit  of  a  task  which  brought  them  nothing  but  deadly  and 

•     »  Thuc.  vii.  46,  7. 
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Ignominious  defeat.  In  circumstances  such  as  these  Demosthenes, 
uras  a  man  not  likely  to  hesitate.  AH  that  he  could  do  as  an 
assailant  had  heen  done :  and  he  was  bound  to  preserve  lives  on 
which  the  very  salvation  of  their  country  depended.  For  the 
present  the  new  fleet  which  he  had  brought  with  them  made  them 
once  more  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  it  Was  his  business  to  remove 
the  army  while  the  path  was  open.  The  reply  of  Nikias  betrays 
an  imbecillity^  an  infatuation;  or  a  depravity  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled,  perhaps  never  surpassed ;  and  we  have  to  remember 
that  it  is  given  to  us  by  an  historian  who  reviews  his  career  with 
Bingnlar  indulgence  and  who  cherished  his  memory  vidth  affectionate 
but  melancholy  veneration.  The  party  in  Syracuse  which  had 
been  all  along  in  communicatioh  with  him  may  still  have  urged 
him  not  to  abandon  the  siege.  By  these  men  he  may  have  been 
informed  that  the  Syracusans  had  already  spent  2,000  talents  on 
the  WBi,  that  they  owed  a  heavy  debt  b^des^  and  that  it  would 
te  beyond  their  power  to  maintain  the  contest  much  longer ;  ^  but 
it  was  impossible  for  hjm  not  to  see  that  while  the  strength  of  the 
Athenians  was  daily  becoming  less,  that  of  his  enemies  was  enor- 
mously incareasing.  The  truth  is  that,  if  the  report  of  his  speech 
may  be  trusted,  his  resolution  v^as  taken  on  ol^er  considerations. 
The  Athenians,  he  asserted,  were  a  people  under  the  dominion  of 
loud-voiced  and  bullying  demagogues,  and  of  the  men  who  were 
now  crying  out  under  the  hardships  of  the  siege  the  greater  number 
would  join  eagerly  in  charging  their  generals  with  treachery  or 
corruption,  if  ever  they  should  again  take  their  seats  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly.  Nothing  therefore  should  induce  him  to  consent 
to  a  retreat  until  he  received  positive  orders  from  Athens  com- 
manding his  return.  In  plain  English,  Nikias  was  afraid  to  go 
home,  and  he  was  a  covrerd  where  Demosthenes,  in  spite  of  his 
fiuluze,  was  honest,  straightforward,  and  brave.  His  absurd  delu- 
sion found  no  &vour  with  Demosthenes,  who  insisted  again  that 
the  siege  ought  at  once  to  be  given  up,  but  that,  if  on  this  point 
they  must  vndt  for  a  dispatch  from  Athens,  they  would  be  grossly 
disregarding  their  duty  to  their  country  if  they  &iled  to  remove 
their  fleet  at  once  either  to  Katand  or  to  Nazos.  To  linger  in  the 
great  harbour  was  to  court  ruin.  Above  all,  there  was  time  now 
to  carry  out  this  change.  Soon  it  might  be  too  late.  Even  to  this 
wise  and  generous  counsel  Nikias  opposed  a  front  so  firm  that  his 
coUeagoe  b^gan  to  think  that  he  had  some  private  grounds  for  his 

1  ThncYdides,  vlL  49, 1,  speaks  of  NikiM  knew  well  and  ought  to  have 

the  knowledge  which  Nikiaa  had  of  remembered  that  men  are  not  likely 

Syncaaan  aman  as  being  exact  and  to  slacken  in  their  efforts  when  Uiey 

accurate.    It  may  have  been  so,  so  have  reason  to  think  that  the  enemy's 

fiur  as  the  mere  flnandai  facts  on  the  ship  is  sinking. 
Sjrracosan  side  are  concerned ;  but 
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reeolution  which  time  in  the  end  would  justify.  He  had  none; 
and  when  Gylippos  letomed  to  Syracuse  with  reiiiforcemeiit» 
Nikias  at  once  sffw  that  any  attempt  to  speak  of  the  resources  of 
Syracuse  as  &iling  would  be  utterly  vain,  and  only  requested  Ihat 
the  order  for  retreat  should  he  privatelj  circulated  through  the 
army,  not  formally  decreed  in  a  council  of  war. 

Bays  and  weeks  of  most  precious  time  had  Nikias  thus  wasted, 
while  Gylippos  was  gathering  his  reinforcements  in  other  parts  of 
The  eoUpao  Sicily.  But  although  all  hope  of  taking  Syracuse  vas 
of  the  moon,  gone,  the  mischief  done  to  Athens  was  not  yet  irre- 
parable. The  consent  of  Nikias,  even  now  reluctantly  extoited, 
had  come  to  Demosthenes  as  a  reprieve  for  which  he  had  ahuost 
ceased  to  hope;  and  the  preparations  for  departure  were  &r 
advanced  when  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  filled  Nikiaa  with  an  agony 
of  reli^ous  terror.  To  the  grovelling  devotee  one  course  only 
was  open.  The  prophets  muSt  be  consulted,  and  their  decision 
scrupulously  obeyed.  Unhappily  his  own  prophet  Stilbides  had 
recently  died,  and  the  soothsayers  whose  opinion  was  taken  dedaied 
that  the  Athenians  must  remain  where  they  were  until  thrice  nine 
days  should  have  passed  away.^  Nikias  accordingly  indsted  that 
during  this  period  the  question  of  retreat  should  not  even  he 
mooted ;  but  he  had  sealed  the  doom  of  the  army  and  the  doom 
of  his  country,  and  long  before  the  seven-and-twenty  days  were 
ended  this  once  magnificent  armament  had  been  utterly  destroyed. 

Through  Syracuse  the  tidings  fiew  like  fire  that  the  Athenians 
had  resolved  to  sail  away,  and  that  their  resolution  had  been 
l>efeatof  the  changed  by  the  eclipse.  The  former  decision  was  a 
Athenian  virtual  confession  both  of  defeat  and  hopelessness*,  the 
death*^  second  gave  the  Syracuaans  ample  time  to  prepare  the 

Burymedon.  net  for  seizing  the  prey.  They  knew  the  character  of 
Nikias  too  well  to  fear  that  he  would  move  of  his  own  accord 
before  the  allotted  time  had  run  out.  When  at  length  they  were 
ready,  the  first  attack  was  made  by  land  upon  the  enemy's  lines. 
A  force  of  Athenian  hoplites  and  horsemen  advanced  to  meet 
them,  but  was  soon  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  seventy  horses 
and  some  hoplites.  On  the  follovnng  day  the  attack  on  the  lines 
was  renewed,  while  76  triremes  issued  from  the  city  and  sailed 
straight  to  the  Athenian  naval  station.  The  Athenians  hastened 
to  meet  them  with  86  ships,  and  learnt  that  even  with  superior 
numbers  Athenian  science  and  skill  v^ere  of  no  avail  under  the 

^  Diodoroe  says  that  the  prophets  storv  be  tme,  the   infatiuition  of 

required  no  more  than   the  usual  Nikias  assumes  a  blacker  character; 

delaj  of  three  days.  Plutarch  affirms  but  we  may,  perhaps,  accept  the 

that  in.  insisting  on  a  delay  of  27  statement  of  Thucydides,  and  acquit 

days  Nikias  went  b^rond  'the  de-  him  of  this  monstrous  and  criminal 

mands  of  the  soothsayers.    If  this  extravagance. 
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circumstances  in  which  Nikias  had  placed  them.  Forgetting  for 
a  while  that  he  was  not  in  the  open  sea^  Eurymedon  with  a  division 
of  eighteen  ships  made  an  effort  to  outflank  the  enemy.  The  move- 
ment isolated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  brought  him 
dangerously  near  to  the  shore.  Ths  Athenian  centre  was  already 
hrolfen^  and  the  Syracusans  at  once  bore  down  upon  Euiymedon. 
Ilis  eighteen  ships,  driven  back  upon  the  land^  w^e  taken  and  all 
their  crews  slain ;  and  the  life  of  Eurymedon  closed  in  a  massacre 
more  dreadful  than  that  to  which  he  had  condemned  the  oligarchs 
of  Kork^ra.  The  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate :  but  Gylippos,  seeing  the  ships  nearing  the  shore  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  naval  station,  hurried  down  to  the  causeway 
which,  running  out  from  the  city  wall,  shut  off  the  sea  from  the 
low  ground  known  as  the  Lysimeleian  marsh.  His  force  advanced 
in  some  disorder,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  allies  who  kept  guard  in  this 
quarter  of  the  Athenian  lines  hastened  to  engage  them.  The 
Syracusans,  soon  thrown  into  confusion,  were  pushed  back  into  the 
marshy  ground  behind  the  causeway,  and  the  arrival  of  a  large 
Athenian  force  compelled  them  to  retreat  with  some  little  loss. 
The  rules  of  Greek  warfare  constrained  the  Athenians  to  treat  this 
check  as  a  victory :  but  they  probably  felt  that  the  setting  up  of 
their  trophy  was  but  as  the  last  flash  of  the  mnking  sun  which 
gives  a  more  dismal  and  ghastly  hue  to  the  pitch-black  storm- 
clouds  around  him.  It  was  true  that  the  massive  prows  of  the 
8yracusans  had  done  them  enormous  mischief  in  the  battle  which 
was  broughtto  an  end  by  the  entrance  of  Demosthenes  into  the 
great  harbour ;  but  they  had  hoped  that  the  arrival  of  his  sea- 
"worthy  triremes  with  their  healthy  crews  would  do  more  than 
restore  the  balance,  and  this  hope  too  had  failed  them.  They 
were  utterly  cast  down.  Superiority  of  force  had  done  nothing 
for  them,  and  the  generals  could  hold  out  no  bait  which  might 
excite  a  political  reaction  in  their  favour. 

For  the  Syracusans  their  great  naval  victory  had  changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  struggle.    A  little  whUe  ago  they  had  been 
fighting  in  the  mere  hope  of  compelling  the  enemy  to    Rffecta  of 
alMmdon  the  siege.    From  this  hope  they  had  passed    jJe'SrsMju- 
to  a  desire  of  so  crippling  the  Athenians  as  to  remove    sans. 
all  cause  for  fearing  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  any  other  part  of 
Sicily.    But  now  their  thoughts  turned  with  a  feeling  of  bewildered 
exultation  to  the  contrast  between  their  present  position  and  the 
splendour  of  the  Athenian  armament  when  it  first  approached  their 
shores.    In  their  view  the  Athenians  had  come  to  inslave  Sicily ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  contest  had  opened,  .to  the  Syracusans  tiie 
prospect  of  sweeping  away  her  empire.    With  the  intoxication  of 
men  who  from  mountain  summits  seem  to  look  down  on  a  world 
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Iwneath  them,  they  ahandoned  themselves  to  the  convictioii  ^at 
henceforth  they  must  fill  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  HeUas. 
But  as  yesterday  they  were  about  to  discuss  in  their  public  assembly 
the  terms  of  capitulation  to  Nildas.    Now  they  held  a  position 
even  prouder  than  that  which  either  Sparta  or  Athens  had  STer 
attained ;  and  few  things  in  history  are  more  impresfdye  than  the 
change  which  passes  over  the  language  of  lliucydides,  as  he 
describes  this  mighty  revolution  in  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  the 
Syracusans.      These  were    now  leaders,    along    with   Spartans, 
Corinthians,  Ajrkadians,  and  Boiotians,  against  the  relics  of  the 
most  splendid  and  efficient  armament  which  had  ever  left  the 
harbours  of  Athens  or  had  ever  been  brought  together  throughout 
her  wide-spread  empire.    The  epical  conception  which  had  led  the 
historian  to  ascribe  to  the  Athenians  before  the  massacre  at  Mek» 
language  which  belies  their  general  repiitation  now  leads  him  to 
enumerate  with  a  solemnity  full  of  pathos  the  tribes  which  were  to 
&ce  each  other  in  the  last  awful  struggle.    Here,  as  at  Marathon, 
the  Plataians  were  present  in  the  hope  perhaps  of  avenging  them- 
selves on  the  Boiotian  allies  of  Syracuse,  but  prompted  still  moie 
by  a  devotion  to  Athens  which  had  never  for  an  instant  wavered. 
Here  were  the  ships  of  her  free  allies  from  Ohios  and  Methymna. 
Here  were  Rhodians  who,  perhaps  against  their  will,  were  to  fight 
against  their  colonists  of  G^ela,  and  Korhyraians  who  were  anxious 
to  settle  scores  with  the  men  of  their  mother  city.     Here  with  the 
Dorian  allies  of  Athens  were  Messenians  from  Fyloe  and  Naupaktos, 
and  Akarnanians  who  were  now  to  follow  to  their  death  the 
standard  of  their  favourite  general.    On  the  Syracusan  side  were 
enrolled  the  Kamarinaiana  for  whose  friendship  Euphemos  and 
Hermokrates  had  bidden  largely,  and  the  men  of  Selinous  who 
were  to  play  their  part  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  stupendous 
drama  which  had  grown  out  of  their  petty  quarrel  with  the 
barbarians  of  Egeeta. 

In  the  enthusiasm  created  by  their  victory  the  Syracusans 
resolved  that  the  whole  Athenian  armament  should  be  destroyed 
^^  like  vermin  in  a  snare :  and  they  proceeded  with  calm 

the  month  of  deliberation  to  set  the  trap.  Triremes,  trading  ships, 
HM-bonr  by  *^^  vessels  of  all  Mnds  were  anchored  lengthwise 
the  syncn-  across  the  whole  mouth  of  the  harbour  from  Plemmyrion 
"*"'•  to  Ortygia,  and  strongly  laahed  together  vdth  ropes 

and  chains.  This  was  all  that  Nildas  had  gained  by  fostering  silly 
scruples  for  which  the  men  to  whom  Athens  owed  her  greatness 
would  have  felt  an  infinite  contempt.  The  indignation  with  which 
Demosthenes  had  protested  against  any  delay  after  the  fhilure  of 
his  great  night  attack  must  have  burned  still  more  fiercely  when 
he  saw  the  supreme  result  of  the  besotted  folly  of  hia  colleague. 


1^ 
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Their  very  food  tths  running  Bhort^  for  before  the  eclipse  a  meesage 
had  })6en  sent  to  Katane  to  announce  the  immediate  return  of  tie 
fleet  and  to  countermand  aU  fresh  supplies.  But  regret  and  censure 
were  now  alike  yain.  No  longer  insisting  on  the  supreme  authority 
with  which  the  Athenians  had  invested  their  generals^  Nikias 
summoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  all  present  admitted  the 
stem  necessity  of  abandoning  the  whole  length  of  their  lines  on 
Epipolai,  and  finally  of  staking  everything  on  a  gigantic  effort  to 
break  the  barrier  which  now  lay  between  them  and  safety.  If 
tlus  effort  should  fail,  the  ships  were  to  be  burnt  and  the  army 
was  to  retreat  by  land. 

A  hundred  and  ten  triremes  still  remained,  some  scarcely  sea- 
worthy, others  still  strong  and  in  good  trim ;  and  we  must  not 
press  hardly  on  Athenian  generals  who  shrunk  at  the    prepaiation 
first  from  a  sacrifice  so  costly.    A  few  only  of  the    forthe  final 
seven-and-twenty  days  had  passed  when  Nikias  told    the  Oieat 
them  that  all  had  been  done  which  could  be  done  to    Harbour. 
insure  success  in  the  struggle  which  must  bring  them  to  their 
doom,  if  it  fiiiled  to  furnish  some  hope  of  escape.    He  reminded 
the  oountiymen  of  Phonnion,  who  had  shattered  fleets  as  large 
again  as  his  own,  that  they  still  had  many  more  ships  than  the 
Syracusans ;  and  he  besought  them  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  bodily 
weakness  and  miparalleled  misfortunes,  Athenian  skill  could  get  the 
better  of  brru.  force  rendered  still  more  brutal  by  success.    He 
sought  to  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  the  allies  by  reminding  them  of 
the  benefits  which  they  had  reaped  from  association  with  the 
imperial  dty;  to  the  Athenians  he  said  plainly  that  they  saw 
before  them  all  the  fieet  and  all  the  army  of  Athens.    Her  docks 
were  empty,  her  treasury  was  exhausted,  and,  if  they  should  now 
fidl,  her  powers  of  resistance  were  gone.    A  speech  more  disgraceful 
to  himself  and  leas  likely  to  encourage  his  men  has  seldom  been 
uttered  by  any  leader ;  for  Nikias  himself  was  the  whole  and  sole 
cause  of  all  the  shameful  ietcts  which  he  was  now  compelled  to  urge 
as  reasons  for  a  last  and  desperate  effort.    It  was  his  &ult  that  Syra- 
cuse had  not  been  taken  a  year  ago ;  it  was  his  fault  that  everything 
went  wrong  after  the  death  of  Lamachos ;  it  was  his  &ult  that 
Gylippoe  had  entered  the  beleaguered  city ;  it  was  his  fault  that 
they  had  not  retreated  when  retreat  was  first  urged  by  Demos- 
thenes ;  and  it  was  his  fault,  lastly,  that  they  had  not  left  the 
harbour  before  the  barrier  of  ships  had  made  departure  almost 
impossible.    Yet  this  was  the  man  who  could  beseech  his  soldiers 
to  remember  that  on  the  issue  of  this  fight  depended  the  great 
name  of  Athens  Imd  the  freedom  which  had  made  her  illustrious.^ 
How  far  the  speech  of  Gylippos  or  even  that  of  Nikias  answered  to 

1  Thtxc.  vii.  64. 
DD 
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the  words  actUAlly  spoken,  we  cannot  say.  It  is  natural  that  tiie 
Spartan  leader  should  dwell  on  the  utter  despondency  of  the  enemy, 
and  on  the  duty  of  taking  a  revenge  which  should  make  the  ean 
of  all  who  heard  it  tingle.  But  Gylippos  is  further  represented  as 
insisting  on  the  more  dreadful  £Ekte  which  the  Athenians  had 
designed  for  them,  a  £iLte  involving  death  or  slavery  for  the  men, 
and  the  most  shameful  treatment  for  their  wives  and  children.^  If 
he  BO  spoke;  he  knew  that  he  was  uttering  lies.  The  conditions  of 
ancient  warfiEtre  were  honiUe  indeed,  and  the  Athenians  were  not 
especially  tender  in  their  treatment  of  the  conquered;  but  the 
history  of  their  dealings  with  their  own  revolted  allies  would  show 
that  IJie  fears  of  Gylippos  were  groundless.  To  adopt  the  language 
put  into  the  mouth  of  tiie  Athenians  at  Melos,  such  cruelties  would 
have  been  highly  inexpedient. 

The  time  for  the  last  ffreat  experiment  had  come,  and  the  mes 
were  all  on  board,  when  Nikias  in  his  agony  determined  to  make 
DoBtrnction  ^^®  T^OTQ  cShrt  to  louse  his  men  not  to  greater  courage, 
DftheAthe.  for  this  had  never  £eiiled,  but  to  greater  confidence. 
°*^fi«^  He  cared  nothing  whether  he  repeated  himself  or 
dwelt  on  topics  which  might  be  thought  weak  or  stale.'  Tbej 
were  in  fact  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  they  had  furnished 
the  substance  of  the  great  funeral  oration  of  Perildes ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  was  acting  judiciously  in  drawing  to  ^ 
extreme  tension,  at  a  time  when  steadiness  of  eye  and  hand  "^ras 
most  of  all  needed,  the  nerves  of  a  people  so  highly  sensitive  as  the 
Athenians.  At  length  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  fleet  made 
straight  for  the  narrow  passage  which  the  Syracusans  had  left  for 
ingress  and  egress  in  the  barrier  of  ships  across  the  harbour.  In 
the  desperate  force  of  their  onset  the  Aliiemans  mastered  the  vessels 
which  were  here  keeping  guard ;  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  chains  when  the  Syiacusan  fleet  starting  from  aU 
points  of  the  harbour  attacked  them  in  the  rear ;  and  the  harbour 
soon  presented  the  sight  of  groups  of  ships  locked  in  a  deadly 
struggle,  three  or  four  sometimes  being  &stened  upon  one.  To 
Athenians  trained  in  the  school  of  Phormion  and  Demosthenes  the 
conflict  was  utterly  bewildering.  Th^  decks  were  crowded  with 
archers  and  javelin  men  who  had  no  room  for  the  free  use  of  their 
weapons,  and  who  frequently  did  more  harm  than  good.  The 
terrible  din  rendered  aU  orders  unintelligible^  and  the  sounds  which 
presently  reached  them  from  the  shore  had  the  efiect  rather  of 
paralysiDg  than  of  encouraging  theuL  Within  their  lines  the 
Athenian  army,  advancing  to  the  water's  edge,  surveyed  with 
alternations  of  passionate  hope  and  fear  the  fortunes  of  a  fight  on 

1  Thuo.  vii.  68,  2.  9  ipj^auAvftlw.    Thac.  viL  69»  2. 
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which  the  lives  of  all  depended.  So  long*  as  the  two  sides  seemed 
nearly  equal^  the  suspense  of  the  spectatcors  kept  them  silent ;  but 
the  defeat  or  destruction  of  a  ship  called  forth  the  loud  and  bitter 
wail  which  expresses  the  grief  of  southern  peoples.  At  last  brute 
force  prevailed;  and  the  weight  of  the  Syracusan  charge  became  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  irresistible.  Borne  on  with  a  fury 
of  rage  and  revenge,  they  pushed  the  Athenians  further  and  further 
back  until  their  whole  fleet  was  driven  ashore.  Amidst  the  piercing 
shrieks  and  bitter  weeping  of  the  troops  who  hurried  down  to  give 
such  help  as  they  could,  the  crews  of  the  shattered  ships  were 
landed,  while  some  hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  walls  and 
others  bethought  themselves  only  of  providing  for  their  own  safety. 
The  sun  sank  down  on  a  scene  of  absolute  despair  in  the 
Athenian  incampment,  and  of  fierce  and  boundless  exultation 
within  the  Syracusan  walls.  The  first  care  of  ^^ 
Greek  after  a  sea-fight  was  to  recover,  if  he  could,  the  Hennokra- 
wrecks  of  his  ships,  and  in  any  case  to  demand  per-  ^  ^utat^ 
mission  und^  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  of  the  Atho- 
supreme  misery  of  the  hour  left  them  no  heart  for  any  ^'^^^  "™^' 
taek  except  that  of  preparing  for  instant  flight.  Demosthenes  was 
anxious  that  one  more  effort  should  be  made  to  break  the  barrier 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  advantage  of  numbers  still  lay 
with  the  Athenians :  but,  although  Nikias  assented  to  the  plan  of 
Demosthenes,  the  men  would  not  stir,  and  they  were  right.  Every 
hour  left  them  more  powerless  for  lack  of  food ;  every  hour  added 
to  the  strength  and  the  spirit  of  the  enemy,  while  the  conditions 
of  the  struggle  would  remain  unchanged  except  for  the  worse. 
They  tiierefore  determined  to  retreat  by  land  at  once ;  and  had 
they  acted  on  this  resolution,  the  whole  of  this  still  mighty 
armament  woidd  have  been  saved.  But  Nikias  was  to  be  their 
evil  genius  to  the  end.  The  false  report  of  some  Syracusan  horse- 
men who  professed  to  be  sent  by  the  Athenian  party  vdthin  the 
city  now  led  to  a  resolution  which  sealed  the  doom  of  the  army  as 
that  of  the  fleet  had  been  sealed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse. 
Feeling  sure  that  the  Athenians  would  attempt  immediate  flight, 
Hermokrates  spent  the  afternoon  in  trying  to  persuade  the  generals 
to  send  out  at  once  a  force  which  might  break  up  and  guard  the 
roads  on  the  probable  lines  of  march.  Their  answer  was  that  for 
the  present  their  power  was  not  equal  to  their  will.  A  great 
jBiacrifioe  vras  on  that  day  to  be  offered  to  Herakles,  and  the  whole 
city  was  so  given  up  to  a  frenzy  of  wild  delight  that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Hermokrates  was  simply  impossible. 
Foiled  here,  Hermokrates  dispatched  the  horsemen  to  the  Athenian 
lines  with  the  tidings  that  the  roads  were  already  blocked  and 
^^oaided,  and  that  a  careful  and  deliberate  retreat  on  the  following 
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day  would  "be  better  than  a  hasty  departure  during  the  night  The 
tidings,  we  are  told,  were  implicitly  believed,  and  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  Demosthenes  was  as  tiioroughly  tricked  as  Nikins. 
Either  the  inference  is  untrue,  or  the  judgement  of  that  excellent 
officer  was  at  last  over-clouded  and  weakened  by  the  long  series  of 
his  misfortunes.  The  message  was  almost  transparently  false,  and 
under  a  less  grievous  weight  of  misery  he  must  have  seen  that, 
even  if  its  trutii  were  granted,  every  hour*s  delay  would  only  make 
matters  worse  instead  of  better.  Having  remained  over  the  fiist 
night,  they  now  thought  it  best  to  tarry  yet  another  day  and  make 
preparations  for  a  more  orderly  retreat.  But  early  in  the  mormng 
the  Syracusan  troops  had  set  out  into  the  country,  and  long  before 
the  day  was  done  the  roads,  the  fords,  and  the  hill  passes  were 
broken  up,  or  carefully  occupied  and  guarded. 

With  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle  the  retreat 
which  was  to  end  in  ruin  began  with  unspeakable  agony.  Forty 
thousand  men  were  to  make  their  weary  and  desolate 
tureo?^"  journey,  they  scarcely  knew  whither,  with  a  va^ 
fromtolS  notion  of  reaching  the  country  of  some  friendly  Sike! 
fortiflcd  tribes.    The  cup  of  bitterness  was  in  truth  filled  to  tiie 

^'^^^P"  brim  and  running  over.    Not  until  now  had  the  history 

of  Hellenic  states  exhibited  such  an  appalling  contrast  of  0Te> 
whelming  misery  with  the  lavish  splendour  and  high-wit)ught 
hope  which  had  marked  their  departure  from  Peiraieus.    They 
had  looked  their  last  on  the  rock  and  shrine  of  the  virgin  goddess 
with  the  expectation  that  they  were  going  to  make  Athens  the 
centre  and  head  of  a  PanheUenic  empire ;  they  were  now  marching 
ignominiously  after  irretrievable  defeat,  perhaps  to  slavery  or  to 
death.    But  although  they  could  take  their  food  (its  weight  now 
would  be  no  oppressive  burden),  they  could  not  take  their  sick. 
Hundreds   were  pining   away  with  the  wasting  marsh   feier; 
hundreds  were  smitten  down  with  wounds  received  in  the  recent 
battles.    All  these  must  now  be  left,  and  left,  not,  as  in  the  leas 
savage  warfare  of  our  own  times,  with  the  confidence  that  they 
would  be  treated  with  something  like  mercy  and  humanity,  but  to 
the  certainty  of  slavery,  tortures,  or  death.   As  the  terrible  realities 
of  departure  broke  upon  them,  the  whole  camp  became  a  scene  of 
imutterable  woe.    In  the  agony  of  the  moment  the  fever-stricken 
sufferers  clung  to  their  companions  as  these  set  out  on  their  miserable 
march,  and  mangled  wretches  crawled  feebly  on,  intreating  to  be 
taken  with  them,  until  strength  failed  and  they  sank  down  by  the 
way.    The  sight  of  the  still  unbuiied  dead  might  well  in  a  super- 
stitious age  rouse  dark  forebodings  in  minds  more  superstilious,  if 
such  there  could  be,  than  even  that  of  Nikias.    To  these  vague 
terrors  and  to  tlie  awful  wrench  of  parting  was  added  the  dir» 
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famniliatioi)  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  the  men  lost  aU  heart  as  they 
contrasted  the  splendour  of  the  morning  with  the  utter  darkness  of 
the  night  which  was  coming  on. 

In  this  desperate  crisis  Nildas  did  his  best  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage the  men  whom  his  own  egregious  and  obstinate  carelesBness 
had  brought  into  their  present  unparalleled  difficulties.  Exhorta- 
If  the  substance  of  his  exhortations  be  rightly  given  i^o^^^ 
{and  in  this  instance  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  it  xa&rch. 
is),  his  words  were  singuhurly  characteristic  of  the  man.  They 
were  chiefly  a  comment  on  the  homely  saying  that  the  lane  must 
be  long  which  has  no  turning.  If  when  they  set  out  on  this  ill- 
starred  enterprise  they  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  any  of  the  gods, 
Ihey  had  surely  been  amply  punished,  and  they  might  therefore 
now  reasonably  hope  for  gentler  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
offended  deity.  In  any  case  the  eyils  which  they  might  still  have 
to  suffer  must  in  some  degree  be  lightened  by  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  shared  alike  by  aU.  8ufi^ing  now  from  a  painful 
malady,  accustomed  dmring  his  life  to  the  graceful  ease  and  luxury 
of  a  high-bom  and  wealthy  Athenian,  and,  more  than  this, 
scrupulously  exact  in  his  religious  worship  and  blameless  in  his 
priyate  conduct,  he  had  now  to  bear  up  under  the  same  toils  and 
privations  with  themselves.  This  is  not  the  language  of  a 'man 
who  dreads  the  physical  dangers  of  war :  but  it  is  the  language  of 
one  who  even  in  the  direst  extremity  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that 
the  misery  which  he  is  striving  to  alleviate  is  the  result  of  Ids  own 
folly  in  wasting  a  series  of  golden  opportunities. 

In  the  order  of  march  the  division  of  Nildas  led  the  way, 
followed  by  that  of  Demosthenes.    At  th^  bridge  of  the  Anapos 
they  found  the  way  blocked  by  a  Syracusan  force ; 
but  this  was  defeated,  and  the  army  passed  on,  harassed    the  rSreat 
throughout  the  day  by  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  of    JJn^^^"^" 
the  enemy,  until  they  incamped  in  the  evening  on  a    Denuwthe- 
rising  ground  about  four  miles  £rom  their  fortified  post    '^^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  great  harbour.    Early  on  the  following  day 
tiie  march  was  resumed ;  but  after  advancing  about  two  miles,  they 
incamped  on  a  plain  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  supply  of  food 
from  the  neighbouring  houses  or  villages,  and  of  lading  in  a  store 
of  water  to  cany  them  through  the  drier  region  whi(^  lay  before 
them.    During  their  iU-iimed  sojourn  here  the  Syracusans  built  a 
^wall  across  the  road  which  passed  under  the  Akmian  cliff  with  a 
tonrent-bed  on  either  side.    This  barrier  on  the  next  day  the  Athe- 
nians found  themselves  unable  even  to  reach,  and  they  returned 
.sadly  to  their  incampment  of  the  night  before.    On  the  fourth  day 
they  made  a  desperate  but  vain  attempt  to  force  the  pass.    Not 
..only  was  the  enemy  too  strongly  posted,  but  a  violent  storm  of 
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thunder  and  rain  convinoed  the  Athenians  that  they  were  still  the 
special  objects  of  divine  displeasure.^  So  greatly  had  thei;  spirit 
and  temper  been  changed  since  the  time  when  precisely  the  same 
incident  had  dismayed  their  enemies  while  it  fiuled  to  terriiy 
themselves.'  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  the  Athenians^  having- 
had  to  gain  every  inch  of  the  way  by  sheer  hard  fighting,  found 
themselves  only  half  a  mile  further  from  Syracuse }  and  ^is  fact 
that  in  five  days  they  had  accomplished  a  distance  which  without 
hindrance  they  could  have  traversed  easily  in  two  hours,  convinced 
the  generals  that  the  line  of  march  must  be  changed.  They  resolved, 
to  make  for  the  Helorine  road  leading  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Sicily.  In  the  dead  of  night,  under  cover  of  many  fires  which 
they  kindled  to  put  the  enemy  off  his  guard,  they  set  forth  on  their 
southward  march.  It  was  safely  accomplished,  in  spite  of  a  panic 
which  separated  the  division  of  NiMas  from  that  of  Demosthenes- 
The  two  leaders  had  taken  counsel  together  for  the  Isst  time :  but 
having  reached  the  road  to  Heloros  early  in  the  morning,  they 
pressed  on  to  the  fords  of  Kakyparis.  A  Syracusan  force  which 
was  already  rainng  a  wall  and  stockade  across  the  channel  was 
beaten  off,  and  the  Athenians  having  crossed  the  stream  pursued 
their  march  to  the  Erineos.'  Demosthenes  was  never  to  reach  it. 
Mardiing  in  the  rear,  he  had  to  think  more  of  keeping  his  men  in 
order  of  battle  than  of  getting  over  ground.^  Thus  constrained  tcv 
mass  his  troops,  he  was  exposed  to  die  danger  of  being  surrounded. 
Hemmed  in  between  walls  in  an  olive  garden  intersectad  by  a  single 
road,  his  men  could  here  be  shot  down  by  an  enemy  who  needed 
not  to  expose  himself  to  any  danger.  As  the  day  drew  towards 
its  close,  Gylippos  mgB\e  proclamation  that  the  inhalntants  of 
Sicilian  cities  who  chose  to  desert  the  Athenians  might  do  so 
without  prejudice  to  their  freedom.  Not  many  were  found  tcy 
accept  the  invitation ;  but  later  on  in  the  evening  the  Syracusana 
invited  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  and  his  troops  under  the 
covenant  that  none  should  be  put  to  death  either  by  open  violence 
or  by  intolerable  bonds  or  by  starvation.'  The  summons  was* 
obeyed,  and  four  shields  held  upwards  were  filled  with  the  money 
still  possessed  by  the  troops  of  Demosthenes,  who  were  now  led 
away  to  Sjrracuse. 

Nikias,  five  miles  further  to  the  south,  knowing  nothing  of  the- 
catastrophe  which  had  befidlen  his  colleague,  had  crossed  the 
Erineos  and  incamped  his  men  on  some  sharply  rising  ground.  He- 
had  well-nigh  reached  the  end  of  his  march,  and  the  inoessant; 

I  S"^  ^  "^*  ^'  *  '^^^  ^^  ®^»  *•    '^**®  compact 

'  ^  P*  876,  distinctly  Includes  Demosthenes  nul 

5  Thnc.  vii.  80,  6.  less  than  hU  men. 
*  lb.  viL  81, 8. 
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toil  of  a  whole  week  had  left  this  great  army  within  two  or  three 
houn'  distance  of  Syracuse.  Early  on  the  following  day  Syracnsan 
meBsengers  informed  him  of  the  surrender  of  Demos-  tw  i.  ,„jj 
thenes  with  his  whole  division^  and  summoned  him  sanenderof 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  colleague.  Incredulous  ^^^^^' 
at  first,  Nikias  was  couTinced,  when  the  horsemen  whom  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  send  under  truce  returned  to  confirm  the 
wretched  tidings.  He  lost  no  time  in  proposing  to  Gtylippos  that 
in  exchan^  for  the  men  under  his  command  Athens  should  pay  to 
the  Syracusans  the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  hostages  being  given 
at  the  rate  of  one  man  for  each  talent  until  the  whole  sum  should 
be  paid  off.  Terms  more  advantageous  to  Syracuse  could  not  well 
have  been  obtained,  and,  as  things  turned  out,  the  public  treasury 
would  have  been  much  richer;  had  they  been  received.  But  the 
Syracusans  were  now  filled  with  the  absorbing  delight  of  the 
savage  in  trampling  a  &llen  enemy  under  foot.  The  proposals  of 
Nikias  were  rejected,  and  all  day  long  the  Athenians  were  worn 
down  with  the  incessant  attacks  of  their  pursuers.  In  the  dead  of 
night  they  took  up  their  arms,  hoping  that  they  might  be  able  to 
cross  the  next  stream  before  their  flight  was  discovered ;  but  the 
war-«hout  which  instantly  rose  firom  the  Syracusan  camp  showed 
the  vanity  of  this  hope,  and  with  a  feeling  of  blank  dismay  they 
remained  where  they  were.  On  the  following  morning  the  mise- 
rable scenes  of  the  preceding  days  were  renewed  for  the  last  time. 
Not  far  in  front  ran  the  stream  of  the  Assinaros ;  and  f^^nilng  i^ith 
exhaustion  the  Athenians  dragged  themselves  on  in  the  hope  partly 
of  quenching  a  thirst  which  firom  lack  of  water  had  now  become 
unbearable,  and  partly  of  obtaining  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
some  respite  from,  tortures  fast  exceeding  the  powers  of  human 
endurance.  But  the  end  was  come.  The  sight  of  the  sparkling 
and  transparent  stream  banished  all  thoughts  of  order  and  dis- 
^pline,  all  prudence  and  caution.  In  an  instant  all  was  hopeless 
confusion  and  tumult ;  and  the  stream,  fouled  first  by  the  trampling 
of  thousands,  was  soon  after  reddened  with  their  blood.  To  put 
an  end  to  slaughter  which  had  now  become  mere  butchery,  NiUas 
surrendered  himself  .to  Gylippos  personally,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Spartan  might  remember  tiie  enormous  benefits  which  intimes  past 
Sparta  had  received  from  him.  He  submitted  himself,  he  said,  to 
the  pleasure  not  of  the  Syracusans  but  of  the  Spartans,  and  re- 
quested only  that  the  massacre  of  his  men  should  cease.  The  order 
was  accordingly  issued  to  take  the  i^t  alive ;  but  the  number  of 
prisoners  finally  got  together  was  not  large.  By  far  the  larger 
number  were  stolen  and  hidden  away  by  private  men,  and  the  state 
waa  at  once  defrauded  of  wealth  which  an  acceptance  of  the  ofiera 
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of  Nildas  would  have  insured  to  it.^  Of  the  pruoneis  thus  sor^ 
zeptitiously  conveyed  away  not  a  few  made  ^eir  escape*  some 
almost  immediately,  others  after  having^spent  some  time  in  alavery. 
But  this  slight  alleviation  £uls  to  aSect  the  completeness  of  the 
catastrophe.  Forty  thousand  men  had  left  the  Athenian  lines  on 
Sufferings  the  great  harbour :  a  week  later  seven  thousand  marched 
mmtaTtbe  ^  prisonem  into  Syracuse.'  If  we  assume  that  twice 
priaooacs.  this  number  were  stolen  away  into  private  slavery, 
nearly  half  of  this  great  multitude  had  in  seven  days  perished  after 
the  most  intense  and  exquisite  suffering  alike  of  body  and  mind. 
A¥hat  became  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  left  in  tiie  camp, 
we  are  not  told :  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  aU  were  murdered, 
and  murder  was  mercy  in  comparison  with  the  tzeatment  of  the 
7,000  prisoners  who  were  penned  like  cattie  in  the  stone  quanies 
'  of  Epipolai.  Without  shelter  from  the  sun  by  day  and  fi^m  the 
increasing  chills  of  the  autunm  nights,  never  suflSsred  to  quit  for  a 
moment  the  dungeon  into  which  they  were  thrust,  these  miserable 
datives  had  to  live  as  best  they  might  amidst  noisome  stenches 
which  by  breeding  deadly  fbvers  relieved  naany  from  their  miseries, 
with  no  liquid  whatever  beyond  the  daily  allowanoe  of  half  a  pint 
of  water  and  with  half  the  portion  of  flour  usually  g^ven  to  slaves. 
Thus  passed  away  seventy  days  of  unspeakable  wretchedness  to  the 
living  and  of  shameful  indignities  to  the  dead  which  were  literally 
piled  in  heaps  to  rot  away.'  At  the  end  of  that  time  their  suffer- 
ings were  somewhat  lessened.  All  who  were  not  Athenians  or 
citizens  of  Sikeliot  or  ItaUot  cities  were  taken  out  and  sold.  Thar 
own  lot  could  not  be  made  worse,  while  that  of  the  men  who  still 
remained  shut  up  in  the  quarries  became  less  intolerable.  For 
nearly  six  months  longer  were  these  men  kept  within  their  loath- 
some prison,  with  deliberate  and  most  unselfish  wickedness.*  The 
sale  of  these  men  brought  to  the  state  probably  not  a  tithe  of  the 
sum  for  which  Nikias  offered  to  pledge  the  credit  of  Athens,  while 
the  way  in  which  they  were  treated  exhibits  the  Syracusana  as  a 
race  of  savage  and  bloodthirsty  liais.  They  had  promised  to 
Demosthenes  that  no  man  belonging  to  his  division  should  suffer  a 
violent  death  or  die  from  bonds  or  for  lack  of  necessary  food ;  and 
they  insured  the  death  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands  as  certeinly 


1  Tbttc.  vii.  85, 8. 

2  lb.  vii.  87,  8. 
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*  If  any  iniquities  may  be  cited 
in  pitMf  of  Bi«hop  Batlers  assertion 
that  men  are  too  little  instead  of  too 
much  Ruided  by  self-love,  it  must 
surely  be  the  cruelties  of  men  who 
more  or  less  impoverish  themselves 


in  order  to  gratify  a  dominant  pas- 
sion. Self-love,  according  to  Biraop 
Butler,  Sermons,  zi.  zix.,  would  not 
only  have  led  the  Syracusans  to  get 
hard  money  in  place  of  priaoners 
whose  maintenance  must  cost  some- 
thing, but  would  have  taught  them 
that  men  are  not  happier  for  being 
inhuman. 
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as  Suraj-ad-Boulah  murdered  the  yictims  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta. 

The  Athenian  generals  were  happily  spared  the  sight  of  these 
prolonged  and  excruciating  tortures.  Unless  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention were  to  he  kept,  Demosthenes  could,  of  course.  Death  of 
expect  no  mercy.  In  flagrant  violation  of  a  distinct  Se^st^ 
compact  the  doom  of  the  victor  at  Sphakteria  was  n«. 
sealed,  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  without  a  stain  on  his  military 
reputation,  the  victim  of  the  superstition  and  the  respectalnlity  of 
his  colleague.  But  the  Syracusans  were  determined  on  the  instant 
death  not  of  Demosthenes  only,  whose  life  they  were  pledged  to 
spare,  hut  of  Nildas.  The  Corinthians  too,  it  is  said,  were  sorely 
troubled  hy  the  fear  that  his  great  wealth  might  regain  him  hk 
freedom  and  that  his  freedom  would  "be  used  to  involve  them  again 
in  a  straggle  like  that  which  had  now  reached  its  dose.  Their  fear 
was  ahsiffdly  thrown  away.  Had  they  voted  to  him  a  golden 
crown  with  a  public  maintenance  for  life  in  their  Prytaneion  as  the 
destroyer  of  Athens  and  the  benefactor  and  saviour  of  Syracuse  and 
Sicily,  their  decree  would  have  been  not  too  severe  a  satire  on  his 
political  and  military  career. 

So  ended  an  expedition  which  changed  the  current  of  Athenian 
history  and  therefore,  in  more  or  less  degree,  of  the  history  of  the 
world.    In  the  Athenian  people  the  mere  entertain-    ^»^^ 
ment  of  such  a  project  as  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  a    expedition 
grave  political  error.    They  had  hazarded  on  this  dis-    JS,^?  mb- 
tant  venture  an  amount  of  strength  which  was  im-    tory  of 
periously  needed  for  the  protection  of  Attica  and  the    ^'^^^ 
recovery  of  Amphipolis;  and  instead  of  a  starvation  which,  as 
things  turned  out,  would  have  been  wise,  they  fed  the  expedition 
with  a  bounty  so  lavish  that  failure  became  utter  ruin.    In  short, 
from  first  to  last,  everything  was  done  to  court  disaster  and  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  but  unless  we  are  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  that  things  have  always  happened  as  it  is  best  that  they 
should  happen,  it  would  have  been  distinctly  better  for  Syracuse 
«iid  better  for  the  world,  if  the  success  of  Athens  had  been  only 
•omewhat  less  complete  than  her  catastrophe.     The  power  of 
tarampling  on  Sicily  as  Gylippos  and  his  allies  trampled  on  the  de- 
feated armament  would  have  done  no  good  either  to  Athens  or  to 
the  world ;  but  if  the  isolating  policy  which  seeks  to  maintain  an 
infinite  nmnber  of  autonomous  units  be  in  itself  an  evil,  then  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  victory  of  Gylippos  insured  the  predominance 
of  this  policy.    Athens  had  done  what  she  could  to  weld  into  a 
eoherent  body  a  niunber  of  such  centrifugal  units.    Her  work  may 
have  been  imperfect,  but  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was  real,  and,  as  we 
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have  Been,  it  inyolved  no  substantial  injustice.^  To  a  tbsI  extent 
she  could  offer  to  her  allies  or  her  subjects  common  interests  and 
common  ends.  Sparta  could  offer  none ;  but  the  system  of  Sparta 
fell  in  with  instincts  in  the  Hellenic  mind  which  may  haTe  been 
weakened  but  were  never  eradicated^  and  against  this  instinct  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  Athenian  statesmen  strove  in  vain.  The 
military  history  of  the  expedition  has  a  painful  and  terrible  interest 
of  its  own :  but  the  Athenians  who  were  led  to  death  or  slavery  in 
Sicily  were  not  mere  professional  soldiers,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
catastrophe  are  heightened  by  the  intense  political  emotions  "with 
which  they  undertook  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country.  Never 
had  they  behaved  more  gallantiy,  never  had  they  undergone  privet 
tions  so  cheerfully,  never  had  they  nerved  themselves  so  zealously  to 
renewed  efforts  under  frightful  disasters  as  in  this  fatal  expedition. 
Had  they  left  Peiraieus  under  the  command  of  Lamachos  and  De- 
mosthenes, they  would  have  returned  home  in  triumph  a  year  before 
the  time  when  they  were  brought  to  utter  ruin  by  the  folly  and 
obstinacy  of  one  man. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


THE  PELOPONITESIAN  (VEKELELkS)  WAB  FROM  THE  CATABTBOPHS 
AT  STBACXrSE  TO  THE  SUFPBESfilOir  OF  THE  OLiaABCHT  OF  THE 

FOVB  HTTNDBED  AT  ATHEirB. 

Whilb  the  walls  of  Dekeleia,  daily  gaining  height  and  strength, 
showed  that  the  enemy  was  permanently  established  on  Attic  soU, 
Effects  of  the  Athenians  still  fed  themselves  on  bright  hopes  of 
^up^i^  Sicilian  conquest.  There  was,  in  truth,  need  of  en- 
of  Dekeieia.  couragement.  Previous  invasions  had  left  the  land  at 
rest  after  a  raid  of  five  or  six  weeks  at  the  utmost ;  now  the  whole 
country  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Each  day  they  felt  the 
sting  of  the  monster  evil  of  slavery.  Twenty  thousand  men,  whom 
Greek  philosophy  delighted  to  regard  as  animated  machines,  de- 
serted to  the  enemy  and  left  Athens  almost  destitute  of  skilled 
workmen.  Each  day  the  Athenian  cavalry  was  employed  in  re- 
pelling the  assaults  or  keeping  back  the  forces  of  the  enemy :  and 
each  day  its  strength  and  usefulness  were  impaired  by  the  laming* 
or  the  wounding  of  horses  on  ground  utterly  unfitted  for  their 
operations.  Thus  far,  even  during  the  yearly  invaaons  of  the' 
enemy,  the  pressure  had  been  comparatively  slight.  If  the  Eleu-* 
sinian  plain  was  wasted,  still  abundant  supplies  could  be  brought 

1  See  p.  247« 
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into  the  city  by  way  of  Oropos.  But  this  way  was  now  blocked 
by  the  Spartan  garrison :  and  the  fiery  energy  of  Agis,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  slower  moyements  of  Ajchidamos,  made  the  ideci 
of  forcing  it  hopeless.  Everything  must  now  be  conveyed  round 
Sounion  in  merchant  ships  which  lay  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Peloponnesian  privateers.  Athens  had,  indeed,  ceased  to  be  a  city. 
It  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  garrison  in  which  the  defenders 
were  worn  out  with  harassing  and  incessant  duty.  The  very  mag- 
sitade  of  their  tasks  involved  a  charge  of  something  like  madness 
or  infatuation.  Athens  was  herself  practically  in  a  state  of  siege : 
and  all  her  fleet  with  the  flower  of  her  forces  was  besieging  a  dis- 
tant city  of  equal  size  and  power.  Their  expenses  were  daily  rising 
at  a  ndnous  rate,  while  their  revenues  were  melting  away,  or  proved 
themselves  wholly  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain  put  upon  them. 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  evils  involved  in  the  lack  of  means 
brought  about  by  this  deadly  war.    A  body  of  1,300  Thrakian 
mercenaries  reached  Athens  after  Demosthenes  had    ^ 
sailed  for  Sidly ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  send  them    cre<tfMyka- 
after  him,  so  sheer  poverty  prevented  the  Athenians    '^■■**' 
from  keeping  them  in  Attica  for  a  service  in  which  they  would 
probably  have  been  especially  useful.    They  were  accordingly  dis- 
missed  under  the  command  of  Diitrephes,  who  was  charged  to  do 
the  enemy  a  mischief,  if  he  could,  as  he  went  along.    With  these 
men  he  made  his  way  to  Mykalessos,  distant  about  two  miles  from 
their  night  post  at  the  Hermaion.    The  town  was  small ;  the  walls 
were  weak  and  for  the  most  part  in  ruins ;  and  the  gates  were  wide 
open.    An  attack  from  enenues  was  the  last  thing  which  the  in-* 
habitants  looked  for,  when  the  troop  of  bloodthirsty  sayages  burst 
in  upon  them  and  a  massacre  began  to  which  even  the  frightful 
annals  of  Hellenic  wxrhxe  could  furnish  no  parallel.    Not  less  than 
eight  or  nine  hours  could  pass  before  tidings  of  the  catastrophe 
could  bring  help  from  Thebes:  and  when  the  Thebans  reached 
Mykaleesos,  the  Thrakians  had  departed  with  their  booty.    But 
success  had  made  them  incautious ;  and  their  enemies  were  upon 
them  before  they  had  traversed  the  short  distance  which  separates 
the  town  from  tiie  sea.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed :  the 
rest  got  on  board  and  sailed  homewards.    The  Boiotians  lost  about 
twenty  horsemen  and  hoplites  with  the  Boiotarch  Skirphondas ; 
but  the  Athenians  sustained  a  greater  injury  in  the  deep  and  uni- 
versal indignation  excited  against  them  by  this  frightful  massacre.^ 
Scarcely  more  than  three  weeks  later  the  Athenians  must  have 
reeelTed  the  dispatch  which  informed  them  of  the  &ilure  of  the 
night  attack  on  Epipolai  and  taught  them  that  success  was  no  longer 
to  be  hoped  for.    The  Athenians  would  have  done  no  more  than 
Iheir  duty,  if  as  soon  as  these  tidings  came  they  had  sent  to  the 

>  Thuc.  vii.  30. 
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generalfi  an  order  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  army  and  fleet. 
For  a  full  month  longer  such  an  order  would  have  averted  the  last 
state  of  terrible  catastrophe;  nor  can  they  be  acquitted  of  a 

^henttie  ™^^  Culpable  remissness  except  on  the  ground  tliat, 
catastrophe  although  their  confidence  in  NiMas  was  egiegioualy 
tf^cBJM  misplaced,  they  had  ample  reason  for  trusting  the  judge- 

known,  ment  as  well  as  the  bravery  of  Demosthenes.    During 

the  month  which  followed  the  night  attack  no  dispatch  probably 
was  sent  after  the  one  which  announced  its  failure ;  and  if  any  was 
sent  along  with  the  order  countermanding  further  supplies  from 
Katan^y  it  preceded  only  by  a  few  days  the  events  which  sealed 
their  doom.  Of  those  last  awful  hours  no  official  record  ever 
reached  Athens ;  and  it  needed  probably  the  exultation  which  was 
soon  nuinifested  by  their  enemies  to  convince  the  Athenians  of  the 
infinitude  of  the  ruin.  In  the  first  burst  of  despairing  grief  they 
turned  angrily  on  the  speakers  who  had  urged  on  the  expedition, 
and  on  the  soothsayers  and  diviners  who  had  augured  success  for 
the  enterprise :  but  such  revenge  was  a  poor  consolation  for  the 
utter  failure  of  a  scheme  which  they  had  themselves  decreed. 
Their  thoughts  were  soon  drawn  away  to  more  practical  mattezs. 
The  strength  and  flower  of  their  army  had  been  cut  ofi*;  their  fleet 
was  either  burnt  or  in  the  enemy's  hands ;  their  docks  were  almost 
empty  of  ships,  and  their  calamity  had  rendered  their  adveraaiies 
irresistible.  But  although  the  heavens  seemed  laden  with  their 
doom,  one  feeling  only  pervaded  the  people.  The  idea  of  submiasioD 
crossed  no  man's  mind.  The  struggle  must  be  earned  on  vigorously 
and  economically :  and  the  second  consideration  was  as  important 
as  the  first.  They  resolved  at  once  to  provide  wood  for  ahip-build- 
ing,  and  to  watch  closely  all  movements  among  their  subject  allies, 
4ind  especially  in  Euboia.  The  dockyards  were  again  busy  with 
workmen,  and  with  the  rapidity  which  had  astonished  the  Syra- 
cusans  ^  the  promontory  of  Sounion  was  strongly  fortified  to  pro- 
tect the  passage  of  merchant  vessels,  while  a  further  force  was 
rendered  available  by  abandoning  the  fort  on  the  Peloponnesian 
coast  facing  the  island  of  Kythera. 

The  calamitiee  which  had  thus  strung  the  nerves  of  the  Athe- 
state  of  feel-  ''""^  ^  *  ^itch.  of  desperate  resolution  roused  in  their 
tnginPeio.  enemies  a  vehement  enthusiasm  which  regarded  the 
^^^g^'5^  struggle  as  all  but  ended.  One  more  blow  only  waa 
oUgiunchicai  needed ;  and  if  this  blow  should  be  struck  quickly  and 
the  cities  firmly,  Athens  would  experience  the  fiftte  which  she  had 
aS!^s  ^  designed  for  all  the  Hellenic  tribes.  Such  at  least 
seemed  the  prospect  to  the  oligarchical  factions  which 
were  more  or  less  powerful  in  the  cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian 

1  See  p.  888. 
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confederation.^  Orders  were  issued  for  the  btdlding  of  a  hnndred 
sliipsy  of  which  the  Spartans  and  Boiotians  should  each  furnish 
twenty-fiye,  fifteen  being  furnished  by  the  Corinthians  and  the 
same  number  by  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians  together.  But  the 
winter  had  not  passed  away  before  some  of  the  sllies  of  Athens 
made  efforts  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Sparta.  The  first  depu- 
tation came  from  Euboia :  and  Agis  at  once  summoned  Alkamenes 
and  Melanthos  from  Sparta  to  imdertake  the  gorermnent  of  the 
island.  Before  they  could  accomplish  their  journey  a  second  depu- 
tation came  from  Lesbos ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Boiotians,  who 
insisted  on  the  paramount  need  of  securing  that  island,  induced 
Agis  to  leave  Euboia  for  the  present  to  itself,  while  Alkamenes  was 
sent  as  Harmostes  or  gOTsmor  to  Lesbos. 

At  Sparta  the  diama  soon  became  more  complicated.  The 
oligarchic  &ctions  in  Chios  and  £rythrai '  were  anxious  to  avail 
themselyee  of  the  prostration  of  Athens  in  order  to 
realise  their  dreams  of  autonomy.  With  their  envoys,  Tismp^CT.^ 
whom  they  sent  not  to  Agis  but  straight  to  Sparta,  p^^*\. 
appeared  ambassadors  from  Tissaphemes.  The  Persian  to  the  Sptf. 
satrap  of  the  proyince  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  *^°^ 
gulf  of  Adxamyttion  had  received  notice  from  the  great  king  that 
the  tributes  due  from  the  Hellenic  cities  within  his  jurisdiction 
must  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  mere  fact  that  the  weakness 
of  Athens  should  at  once  call  forth  such  a  claim  might  have  taught 
them  that  in  seeking  to  be  free  of  the  Athenian  yoke  they  were  but 
-wishing,  like  the  frogs,  to  change  king  Log  for  king  Stork.  Both 
sides  were  indeed  much  like  thieves  who  needed  each  the  aid  of 
the  other.  The  oligarchic  conspirators,  for  such  ikey  literally  and 
strictly  were,  felt  that  they  dared  not  run  the  risk  of  revolt  unless 
they  could  have  the  support  of  an  adequate  force  of  allies,  and  they 
knew  that  Sparta  would  not  stir  imless  it  could  be  made  clear  that 
it  was  to  her  interest  to  do  so.  Tissaphemes,  again,  on  his  side 
knew  that  without  Spartan  aid  he  could  not  break  up  the  Athenian 
empire,  and  that  until  this  result  could  be  achieved,  he  must  remain 

^  ThacrdideSf  viiL  2,  2,  savs  The  larpro  majority  of  the  Chiana 
sweepingly  that  the  subjects  of  tne  knew  nothing  of  the  intrigues  which 
Athenian:*  were  most  of  all  eager  to  had  revolt  from  Athens  for  their  ob- 
rerolt,  thns  implying  unanimity  of  Ject :  and  it  was  this  ignorance 
thought  and  action.  We  shall'  see  which  compelled  the  conspirators, 
that  this  statement  is  as  nntrne  now  for  such  they  were,  to  procc^od  with 
as  it  was  when  Brosidas  went  on  his  the  utmost  caution,  viii.  9,  8.  They 
errand  to  Chalkidikd.  See  p.  835  knew  that  if  the  people  should  be- 
ef Meo,  come  acouainted  with  what  was  go- 

s  Thncydldes,  riii.  6, 4,  says  boldly  ing  on,  their  schemes  would  be  hope- 
that  the  application  came  from  *  the  lessly  frustrated.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
Chians  and  Ervthraians.'  By  his  importance  to  keep  this  fact  steadily 
<nni  showing  tlie  statement  is  false,  in  view. 
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a  debtor  to  the  long  for  a  sum  the  magnitade  of  which  was  evetj 
day  increasing.  But  Tiasaphemes  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  wish 
to  make  alliance  with  Sparta.  The  same  demand  which  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  h}n\  had  been  forwarded  from  Sousa  to  the  satiap  of 
the  Hellespont  whose  representatiyes  intreated  that  the  Hellespont 
might  be  made  the  scene  of  the  first  operations.  That  the  satraps 
4ihould  each  be  anxious  to  win  the  royal  favour  by  being  foremost 
in  pulling  down  the  Athenian  empire  was  perfectly  natural ;  that 
the  Spartans  who  in  the  day  of  need  had  adjured  the  Athenians 
not  to  betray  their  kinsfolk  to  the  barbarian  should  now  deliberately 
reopen  the  way  for  Persian  aggression  was  an  unnatural  and 
•dastardly  treason  against  the  liberties  not  only  of  Hellas  but  of 
Europe.  But  looking  merely  to  the  mode  in  which  treachery 
might  be  made  to  yield  its  fruits  most  readily,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Spartans  were  right  in  inclining  rather  to  the  side  of  Tis- 
saphemes  than  to  that  of  Phamabazoe.  The  contest  was  decided 
by  AlHbiades,  who  with  all  his  strength  urged  the  claims  of  the 
Chians  ^  as  being  the  highest  bidders.  For  the  moment  he  had 
everything  in  his  favour.  The  mission  of  Gylippos  had  saved 
Sicily,  and  this  mission  had  been  suggested  and  passionately  uiged 
by  himself.  He  was  in  a  special  sense  the  hero  of  I>ekeleia  and 
Syracuse:  and  his  verdict  turned  the  scale  in  the  councils  of 
Sparta.^ 

So  passed  away  the  winter  which  ended  the  nineteenth  year  of 
the  war.  The  spring  had  come ;  and  the  Chian  conspirators'  still 
Synod  of  waited  impatiently  for  the  promised  succour.  At  last 
SiiCT^?*"  three  Spartan  envoys  were  sent  to  Corinth  vTith  a 
Coxinth.  request  that  the  nine-and-thirty  ships  then  lying  in 
the  port  of  Lechaion  should  be  hauled  over  the  isthmus  and  all  be 
dispatched  to  Chios  together  with  the  twenty  ships  which  Agis  had 
promised  to  send  to  Lesbos.^  The  prospect  was  not  altogether 
•encouraging.  The  Chian  oligarchs  were  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  lest 
their  secret  devices  should  become  known  to  the  Athenians,  while 
the  envoys  of  Phamabazos  went  off  in  disgust,  vowing  that  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Chios,  and  carrying  back  with 
•them  the  money  wMch  they  had  brought.  Agis,  however,  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  scheme  of  AlMbiades.  To  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  and  to  divide  the  scanty  fleet  which 
still  remained  to  them,  they  determined  that  only  one-and-twenty 
fihips  should  be  brought  across  the  isthmus.    These  were  launched 

1  Thuc.  viii.  6.  <*,  1,  says  simply  <  the  Chians ;    bat 

3  lb.  \iii.  8,  8.  his  own  subseqaent  statements  ood- 

'  I  am  compelled  to  use  this  term,  vict  this  expression  of  falsehoods 

becaose  no  other  will  express  the  *  Thoc  viiL  6^  2;  and  7. 

fiscts  of  the  oase.    Thncydides,  viii. 
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•withoat  an  attempt  at  conoeahQenty  as  in  tlie  utter  prostration  of 
Athens  secrecy  seemed  both  superfluous  and  ahsurd.  This  con- 
fidence WEMS  not  wholly  justified.  The  refusal  of  the  Corinthians 
to  sail  before  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  gave  the 
Athenians  time  to  verify  in  some  measure  the  suspicions  which 
they  had  already  formed,  and  which  during  the  celebration  of  the 
festtval  were  converted  almost  into  certainty.^  Axistohrates  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Ohioe,  and  on  being  assured  by  the  government 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  revolting,  he  demanded  a  contingent 
of  ships  by  the  tenns  of  the  alliance  and  as  a  pledge  of  their 
fidelity.  The  demand  was  complied  with,  we  are  told,  only  because 
the  conspirators  dared  not  to  call  the  people  into  their  council. 
Seven  Chian  triremes  sailed  for  Athens ;  and  curses  not  loud  but 
deep  were  probably  impiecated  on  the  Spartans  whose  remissness 
had  brought  this  ignominy  upon  them.^ 

"When  therefore  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  Alkamenes  set 
out  from  Kenchreai,  an  Atiienian  squadron  of  equal  stiength 
advanced  to  meet  them  in  the  hope  of  provoking  a  DefutAnd 
conflict  in  the  open  sea.  The  Peloponnesians  dedibed  j^^^^ea 
the  risk;  and  tiie  Athenians  also  retreated,  feeling  atPdnion. 
that  they  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  Chian  ships  which 
accompanied  them.'  On  the  following  day  the  Athenians  again 
<came  on  in  order  of  battle  as  soon  as  the  enemy  began  their 
voyage,  and  drove  them  back  on  the  desolate  harbour  of  Peiraion 
near  the  Epidaurian  border.  One  Peloponnesian  ship  was  sunk  at 
sea;  the  rest  were  moored  on  the  beach.  But  the  Athenians 
attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  with  some  loss  to  them- 
selves disabled  most  of  the  enemy^e  ships  and  killed  the  admiral 
Alkamenes.  It  had  been  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  fleet  began  its 
voyage  from  Kenchreai,  GhaUddeus  should  be  dispatched  with  his 
squadron  of  five,  taking  Alkibiades  with  him.  This  squadron  had 
actually  set  sail,  when  a  second  messenger  brought  the  tidings  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Alkamenes ;  axid  the  Spartans  saw  in  thia 
disaster  an  evil  omen  for  their  fortunes  in  a  struggle  which  was 
now  rather  an  Ionian  than  a  Peloponnesian  war.  They  at  once 
recalled  Chalkideus  and  resolved  on  issuing  orders  for  the  return 
of  some  ships  which  had  set  out  before  him.  In  this  resolution 
Alkilnades  saw  the  deathblow  to  the  whole  scheme.  Chios  could 
be  added  to  the  Spartan  confederacy  only  by  the  success  of  the 
oligarchic  plot :  and  Alkibiades  with  his  partisans  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  certain  opposition  of  the  demos  but  with  the 
-wariness  of  the  conspirators  who  were  ready  to  revolt  from  Athens 

1  Thnc  viii.  10, 1.  nians  did  not  at  once  take  the  precan-  . 

s  lb.  viiL  9,  3.  tiozu  vMoh  the^  adopted  a  little 

'  It  seems  straoge  that  the  Athe-     later.    Thac.  viu.  15. 
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but  not  at  all  ready  to  nm  tbe  lisk  of  raining  themaelTes.  He 
infiiBted  that  the  original  plan  sliould  fitill  be  carried  out,  and  he 
pledged  himself  that,  if  once  he  reached  the  loman  coast,  he  ^would 
bring  about  the  revolt  not  only  of  Chios  but  of  the  other  cities  in 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  influence  of  his  Mend  Endios,  united 
with  his  own,  gained  the  day :  but  the  hasty  departtoe  of  Alkibiades 
and  of  Ohallddeus  with  his  five  triremes  left  the  Spartans  not  less 
rich  in  the  number  of  ships  at  their  command.  The  twenty-eeven 
Athenian  triremes  which  kept  guard  off  Leukas  had  succeeded  in 
destroying  only  one  of  the  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  which  Gylippos 
was  bringing  back  from  Syracuse.  The  rest  made  their  way  safely 
to  Oorinth.* 

It  was  necessary  now  to  hoodwink  the  conspirators  at  Chios 
not  less  than  the  Chian  demos :  and  AJkibiades  accordii^ly  oom- 
pelled  every  vessel  which  he  met  or  overtook  to 
Chios,  Bry-  accompany  his  triremes,  until  they  reached  the  penin- 
^ome^  sula  of  Korykos  or  Ery thrai.  Thus  no  tidings  of  the 
from  Ath-  defeat  of  Alkamenes  reached  the  oligarchs,  who  advised 
®°^'  the  Spartans  to  enter  the  Chian  harbour  without  giving 

any  notice  of  their  approach.  The  plan  of  proceeding  had  been 
carefully  arranged.  The  cooncil  was  assembling  when  to  the 
dismay  and  bewildennent  of  the  Chian  people  the  Spartan  triremes 
approached  the  landing-place ;  and  Alkibiades,  appearing  at  once 
before  the  senate,  assured  them  that  the  little  squadron  which  had 
brought  himself  and  Chalkideus  to  their  harbour  was  but  the  van 
of  a  larger  fleet  already  on  its  way^  while  of  the  inddents  at 
Peiraion  he  said  nothing.  The  decisive  step  was  taken.  Chios 
revolted  from  Athens,  and  her  example  was  followed  first  bjr 
Erythrai  and  then  by  Elazomenai  Thus  had  Alkilnades  once 
again  changed  the  history  of  his  country;  and  the  voyage  of 
Chalkideus  with  his  five  ships  bore  its  fruit  in  the  final  catastrophe 
of  Aigospotamoi. 

Having  once  committed  themselves  to  the  venture,  the  Chiao 
oligarchs  espoused  the  cause  of  their  new  friends  with  impetuous 
ardour ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
of^e'^he-  demos  shared  their  zeal.  The  oligarchic  faction  at 
fJSd'to*^*  Chios  was  not  blind  to  the  benefits  which  they  had 
meet  this  reaped  from  their  connexion  with  Athens ;  and  while 
^"'^^'^  '  they  wished  to  weaken  the  imperial  city,  they  had  no 

desire  to  impoverish  themselves.  But  for  the  present  their  act  had 
produced  all  the  results  which  could  have  been  looked  for.  It  had 
given  a  new  and  startling  impulse  to  the  centrifiigal  instincts  of 
the  Athenian  allies;  and  it  had  filled  Athens  with  a  dismay 
bordering  on  sheer  despair.    With  her  present  resources  she  waa 

>  Thuc.  vui.  10-13. 
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wholly  unable  to  make  way  against  the  difficulties  which  wete 
oyerwhelmingher:  but  there  remained  still  the  reserved  fund  of 
one  thousand  talents  which  under  solemn  sanctions  Periklee  had 
stored  up  in  the  Akropolis.^  These  sanctions  were  now  removed| 
and  a  decree  was  passed  that  the  sum  should  be  used  for  the  needs 
of  the  state.  A  new  fleet,  probably  of  inferior  ships,  was  at  once 
manned  and  sent  to  take  the  place  of  the  blockading  squadron  off' 
Peiraion.  Of  this  squadron  eight  ships  commanded  by  Strombichides 
were  dispatched  to  Chios,  while  the  seven  Chian  ships  were  taken 
to  Athens  where  the  finee  men  among  the  crews  were  imprisoned 
and  the  slaves  belonging  to  them  set  free.  In  addition  to  these, 
thirty  more  triremes  were  to  be  equipped  and  manned.' 

Meanwhile  Strombichides  had  reached  Samoa.  Sailing  thence 
to  Teoe,  he  insisted  on  the  neutrality  of  the  Teians  if  he  could  not 
have  their  active  help.  But  the  approach  of  a  land-  *j^^  rf 
force  from  Eryihrai  and  Elazomenai  warned  him  to  HUetoe. 
stand  out  to  sea,  where  presently  the  three-and-twenty  Sjjj^***^ 
triremes  of  Chialkideus  hove,  in  sight  from  Chios,  spartaand 
Against  such  a  number  his  own  small  fleet  was  use-  ^^"*^ 
less,  and  retreat  now  became  flight.  While  ChaUddeus  was 
chasing  ^^m  to  Samos,  the  Teians  were  induced  to  admit  the 
Erythraian  and  Elazomenian  forces  whom  they  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive so  long  as  the  Athenians  maintained  their  ground.  The 
strangers,  having  vainly  waited  a  while  for  the  return  of  ChaUddeus, 
ael  to  work  to  demolish  the  wall  which  the  Athenians  had  built 
on  the  landward  side  of  the  city,  and  Stages  the  deputy  of  Tissa- 
phemes  hurried  up  with  a  body  of  troops  to  take  part  in  ^e  pleasant 
taflk.  But  AlMbiades  was  impatient  to  strike  a  haotler  blow  on 
the  falling  power  of  Athens.  His  arrival  at  Miletos  was  followed 
by  the  immediate  revolt  of  the  city  and  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 
between  the  Persian  king  and  the  Lakedaimonians.  This  compact 
not  only  bound  either  party  to  carry  on  the  war  so  long  as  the 
other  should  desire  its  continuance,  but  declared  the  great  king  to 
be  the  rightful  owner  of  all  lands  which  he  or  his  predecessors  had 
at  any  time  possessed.'  The  promises  which  Brasidas  had  made 
to  the  revolted  towns  of  ChalMdike  had  been  kept  with  no  great 
strictness :  but  now  the  Spartans,  who  had  sworn  to  maintain  the 
autonomy  of  every  Hellenic  city,  had  declared  a  barbarian  despot 
the  master  not  only  of  the  lands  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Egean, 
bat  of  Boiotia,  Thessaly,  Attica,  and  Megara.^ 

^  See  p.  279.  days  by  Maidonioe,  after  the  second 

3  Tliuc.  viii.  15.  occupation  of  Athens :  and  any  such 

3  lb.  viiL  18.  occupation  served  in  the  eyes  of  the 

^  Hie  territory  of  Megara  or  a  great  king  as  a  title  to  possession. 
part  of  it  had  been  held  for  a  few 
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But^  while  the  prospect  seemed  daily  to  grow  darker  and  morB 
hopeless,  an  event  occurred  which  for  a  time  averted  the  final 
^ii^ngot  catastrophe  and  seemed  even  to  make  it  likely  that 
the  Samian      Athens  miirht  yet  he  victorious  over  her  enemies.    A 

rWiiTknii 

against  tho  revolution  took  place  in  Samos  not  against  her  bat  in 
Goomoroi.  -j^q^  favour.  So  little  had  Athens  interfered  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  island  since  the  suppression  of  the  first 
revolt,  ^  that  the  Geomoroi,  or  oligarchical  landowners,  had  con- 
trived to  regain  their  preponderance  and  to  deprive  the  demos  of 
all  right  of  intermaniage  with  the  dominant  class.  Of  the  lime 
when  or  the  mode  in  which  this  change  occun^  we  know  nothing ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  when  the  rising  of  the  demos  took  place, 
Samos  was  strictly  under  local  government.  The  demos  had  pro- 
bably been  for  some  time  watching  an  opportunity  for  deposing 
their  rulers,  and  the  presence  of  the  Ath^iian  ships  determined 
them  to  act  at  once.  The  oligarchy  was  in  all  likelihood  taken 
completely  by  surprise ;  but  they  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  Two 
hundred  were  slain  in  the  struggle;  four  hundred  were  driven 
into  exile ;  and  their  property,  both  real  and  personal,  was  divided 
amongst  the  demos,  who  with  a  studied  irony  treated  the  Geomoroi 
as  an  inferior  class  by  forbidding  the  people,  on  whom  they  had 
thus  far  looked  down  with  infinite  contempt,  from  contracting  any 
marriages  with  them.  These  were  sweeping,  if  not  hard,  measures ; 
and  the  Samians  must  be  severely  condemned,  if  the  acts  cannot 
be  justified.  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, — ^indeed  it  is  admitted 
even  by  historians  who  are  least  disposed  to  favour  Athens, — ^that 
these  oligarchs  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  their  brethren  at 
Chios :  and  unless  it  can  be  maintaizTed  that  the  people  were  bound 
to  be  passive  while  a  foreign  enemy  was  being  brought  in,  and  a 
yoke  put  upon  them  far  harder  than  the  mere  sentimental  grievance 
which  formed  their  one  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Athenians, 
then  it  must  be  granted  that  they  took  the  only  course  open  to 
them.  That  the  Athenians  should  feel  both  pleasure  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Samian  people,  is  only  what  we  should  look  for.  The 
Samians  had  given  signal  proof  of  their  fidelity,  and  Athens 
rewarded  them  by^  raising  them  at  once  to  the  rank  of  autonomous 
allies. 

The  effect  of  this  revolution  soon  became  felt.  If  the  Athenians 
were  to  continue  the  struggle  at  aU,  their  base  of  operations  must 
Be  It  and  ^  secure :  and  such  a  post  they  now  had  in  Samos. 
TCcoTeryof  Nor  was  it  long  before  they  were  able  to  check  the 
^^***"'  eager  zeal  of  the  Ohian  oligarchs  who  dreaded  most  of 

all  to  stand  alone  in  revolt,  and  who  now  made  a  strong  effort  to 
detach  Lesbos  from  Athens.  Thirteen  Chian  ships  sailed  to  Lesbos, 

*  See  p.  260. 
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wiiile  a  land-force  of  Pelopozmesians  and  their  allies  marched 

towards  Elazomenai  and  Kyme,  on  Iheir  road  to  the  Hellespont, 

if  the  revolt  of  Leshos  should  leave  the  way  open*    Methymna 

and  Myiilene  at  once  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Athens ;  but 

three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spartan  high-admiral  Astyochos 

at  Ohios,  five-and-twenty  Athenian  triremes  under   Leon  and 

IHomedon  sailed  to  the  island.    Seeing  them  pass,  Astyochos  with 

his  four  Peloponnesian  ships  and  one  Chian  vessel  followed  them 

late  in  the  day,  and  sailed  to  Pyrrha  and  thence  to  Eresos,  where 

he  learnt  that  the  Athenians  had  taken  the  Mytilenaians  completely 

by  surprise  and  carried  their  city  by  storm.    The  men  of  Eresos 

showed  their  courage,  if  not  their  wisdom,  by  revolting  after  they 

heard  this  news ;  and  Astyoohos  sailed  cm  to  Antissa  and  Methymna 

in  the  hope  of  retrieving  losses  and  gaining  fresh  ground.    But  his 

effiyrts  were  vain.    The  Athenians  were  soon  masters  of  the  whole 

island.    The  Peloponnesian  land-force  was  broken  up,  and  the  idea 

of  immediate  operations  at  the  Hellespont  in  conjunction  with 

PhanabazoB  was  abandoned. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Mytilenaian  revolt  in  the  days  6t 

Kleon  the  whole  male  population  of  the  city  was  condemned  to 

death.    If  the  Lesbians  now  escaped,  as  it  would    ^^  ^^  ^ 
.«  .  1  1.  t  Defeat  And 

seem,  without  any  pains  and  penalties  except  those    death  of 

which  are  involved  in  actual  warfare,  their  good    ^^^^J** 

fortune  may  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  weakness  of  the    rmgeB  in 

conquerors  than  to  their  magnanimity.  The  Athenians    ^^^ 

could  not  afford  to  do  now  as  they  had  done  at  SMone  or  at  Melos : 

but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  retaliating  on  their 

enemies  at  least  those  evils  which  the  fortification  of  Dekeleia  had 

80  bitterly  aggravated  for  themselves;  and  their  vengeance  was 

directed  first  against  the  conspirators  of  Chios.    Li  an  attack  which 

they  now  made  on  the  Milesian  Panormoe  the  Spartan  commander 

Ohalkideus  was  slain :  and  then  the  storm  burst  upon  the  Chians 

simultaneously  from  Lesbos,  from  the  Oinoussian  islets  off  the 

northern  promontory  of  their  own  island,  and  from  Sidoussa  and 

Pteleon  on  the  opposite  territory  of  Erythrai.    A  series  of  defeats 

at  Eiardamyle  and  Bolissos,  at  Phanai  ind.  Leukonion  reduced  the 

Chians  to  a  state  of  siege  within  their  walls,  and  compelled  them 

to  look  passively  upon  the  ravaging  of  those  fruitful  and  happy 

lands  on  which  no  invader  had  trod  since  the  days  of  Xerxes. 

This  was  all  that  the  plotters  had  gained  by  intrigues  warily  carried 

on  and  by  schemes  carefully  matured.    The  singular  and  unbroken 

prosperity  of  the  island  from  the  time  when  Athens  became  the 

head  of  the  Delian  confederacy  furnished  indisputable  proof  that 

the  islanders  not  only  had  no  real  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 

administration  of  the  imperial  city,  but  were  indebted  to  it  for 
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happiness  and  wealth  which  in  like  moasure  they  would  never 
know  again.  It  is  unnecesflarj  to  palliate  those  enonnous  crimei 
of  the  Athenian  people  which  stand  out  in  their  naked  hideounieaB 
fiom  the  more  decent  tenor  of  their  general  history :  nor  need  ve 
even  ask  for  any  aneet  of  judgement  on  the  ground  that  the  enmes 
of  Spartans,  Boiotians,  Korkyraians,  and  SyzacosaDS  weie  imr 
measurahly  more  loaths(xne  and  disgusting.  There  was  enough  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Chian  government  to  excite  tiie  deepest  in- 
dignation of  Englishmen  at  the  present  day.  Had  it  not  heen  for 
Athens  they  must  have  remained  suhject  to  the  degrading  yoke 
and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  Persian  king.  Under  her  pro- 
tecting arm  they  had  passed  more  than  half  a  century  in  per&et 
safety,  and,  as  her  tree  allies,  they  had  been  called  upon  only  to 
fumiiBh  their  yearly  quota  of  ships  for  the  maintenance  of  an  order 
from  which  they  derived  benefits  fuUy  equal  to  any  which  Athens 
herself  received.  It  is  not,  indeed,  too  much  to  say  that  tins  cider 
was  the  greatest  political  blessing  which  the  world  had  yet  seen; 
and  to  this  order  in  spite  of  the  sentimental  grievanoee  shaped  hr 
diseased  dreams  of  autonomy  the  people  in  moat  of  the  aUied  or 
subject  cities  were  honestly  attached.  In  Chios  their  attachment 
was  80  strong  that  the  oligarchs  had  to  work  in  fiaar  and  trembling 
lest  their  plots  should  come  prematurely  to  the  knowledge  of  ^ 
demos. 

While  Astyochos  was  seeking,  by  taking  hostages  or  in  otbar 
modes,  to  keep  down  the  philo-Athenian  party  in  Ohios,^  a  fleet 
victory  of  ^^  ^  ships  under  the  command  of  PhrymchoB, 
the  Ath^  OnomaMes,  and  SMronides  was  conveying  from  Atheu 
AisiTGB  oTcr  to  Miletos  a  force  of  1,000  Athenian  and  1,600  Argeiui 
iSdTteS  hoplites  (600  of  these  having  received  their  panqJies 
^enteBat  at  Athens),  together  with  1,000  furnished  by  tibe 
^^^^^  allies.    This  force  had  incamped  on  Milesian  ground, 

before  the  Milesians,  aided  by  the  Peloponnesians  under  Ghalkideiu 
and  by  Tissaphemes  himself  with  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  came 
out  to  meet  ikem.  The  Dorian  Aigives  advanced  with  the  care- 
lessness of  contempt  against  the  lonians  of  Miletos  vHio  were 
opposed  to  them;  but  th^  disorder  was  punished  by  a  defeat 
which  cost  them  800  men,  while  the  lonians  of  Athens  were  not 
less  decisively  victorious  over  the  Dorians  of  Sparta.  The  astonish- 
ment caused  by  this  strange  result  might  have  been  especially 
useful  to  the  Athenians  in  their  intended  investment  of  Miletos, 
had  not  tidings  come  that  a  fleet  of  56  ships  from  Peloponnesoe 
and  Sicily  under  the  command  of  Hermokrates  might  at  any 
moment  be  looked  for.  The  whole  armament  reached  the  islet  of 
Leros,  about  80  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Miletos,  under  the 

1  Thuc  viii.  24,  6. 
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eommand  of  Thearamenes,  who  was  charged  to  hand  it  OTer  to 
ABtjochos.  Thence,  hearing  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Miletos, 
he  sailed  eastwards  to  the  gulf  of  lasos ;  and  here  at  Teichiousea 
AJMbiadee  who  had  fought  in  the  last  hattle  told  him  in  a  few 
words  that  unless  Miletos  coidd  be  relieved  their  whole  work  in 
sapping  the  empire  of  Athens  must  be  frustrated.  A  resolution 
was  taken  to  go  at  once  to  its  aid ;  but  their  mere  approach  had 
attained  the  object  in  view.  The  Athenian  commanders  were  at 
fint  anxious  to  meet  the  Peloponnesians  in  open  fight :  but  they 
were  opposed  by  Phrynichos  with  a  determined  energy  which,  if 
displayed  by  Demosthenes,  might  haye  conquered  even  the  obstinacy 
of  Nikias  and  made  the  revolt  of  Ohioe  and  Miletos  impossible. 
Defeat,  he  insisted,  was  the  one  thing  which  Athens  in  her  present 
need  conld  not  afford  to  incur.  This  need  was  so  great  that  even 
with  full  preparation  they  were  not  justified  in  risking  a  battle, 
imless  they  were  absolutely  compelled  to  fight ;  but  here  there  was 
no  such  necessity,  and  he  assuredly  would  not  allow  the  safety  of 
Athens  to  be  imperilled  from  any  fancied  notions  of  honour  or  self- 
respect  This  advice  of  Phrynichos  calls  forth  the  warm  praise  of 
ThucydideB.^  But  neither  here  nor  in  the  later  scenes  of  his 
career  is  it  easy  to  determine  the  character  of  his  motives.  We 
are  now  approaching  the  time  in  which  the  constitutional  life 
developed  in  Athens  from  the  days  of  Solon,  or  rather  perhaps  those 
of  Kleisthenes,  was  to  be  disastrously  interrupted ;  and  the  acts  of 
Phrynichos  were  not  such  as  to  vindicate  for  him  the  trust  reposed 
whether  in  Perikles  or  in  Aristeides. 

The  summer  passed  away  without  the  excitement  of  angry 
feeling  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies.  In  the  autumn 
the  payment  of  the  fleet  at  the  rate  of  a  drachma  jugpatBh^ 
daily  for  each  man,  together  with  a  notice  that  for  the  twccn  TisBa- 
fntijre  Tissaphemes  could  not,  except  on  direct  orders  &annokni!. 
from  the  king,  pay  more  than  the  half  drachma,  showed  *^ 
the  working  of  a  secret  influence  which  afterwards  led  to  more  im- 
portant  results.  By  Theramenes,  who  was  only  in  temporary 
command,  the  notice  was  received  with  indifference ;  but  the  loudly 
expressed  indignation  of  Hermokrates  convinced  Tissaphemes  of 
the  wisdom  of  compromising  the  matter,  and  he  agreed  to  fumiah 
a  rate  of  pay  which  should  enable  all  to  receive  the  half  drachma, 
while  the  crew  of  one  ship  in  rotation  would  be  paid  at  the  old 
rate.  The  events  of  the  winter,  on  the  whole,  told  more  for  the 
Athenians  than  for  their  enemies.  A  fresh  force  of  five-and-thirty 
ships  mder  Oharminos,  Strombichides,  and  Euktemon,  joined  the 
fleet  already  at  Samos,  thus  raising  the  whole  number  of  efficient 
flldps  on  that  station  to  104,  in  scarcely  more  than  a  year  from  the 
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time  when  the  catastrophe  of -Syracuse  left  them  piacticaUywiHiout 
a  navy.  On  the  Spartan  side  Astyochos  was  mortified  by  a  failure 
first  at  Pteleon  and  then  at  Klazomenai  where  the  citizens  refused 
to  hanish  to  Daphnous  the  philo-Athenian  party.  From  Elazomenai 
he  went  to  Phokaia  and  KymS,  where  a  deputation  of  Lesbian 
oligarchs  besought  his  help  for  a  second  revolt  Astyochoe,  eager 
to  comply  with  their  request,  went  himself  to  Chios,  and  strove  to 
prevail  on  the  Spartan  commander  Pedaritos  by  the  argument  that 
even  their  fiulure  would  do  far  more  mischief  to  the  Athenians 
than  to  themselves.  Pedaritos  answered  briefly  that  he  would 
neither  go  himself  nor  allow  the  Ghian  ships  to  be  taken  on  this 
errand ;  and  Astyochos,  vowing  that  he  would  not  return  to  tad 
the  Chians  if  they  should  need  his  help  ever  so  mudi,  departed  for 
Miletos. 

In  the  powerful  Spartan  fleet  here  assembled  Astyochos,  it 
would  seem,  read  the  condemnation  of  the  disgraceful  tzeaty 
Beoond  treaty  made  by  Ghalkideus  with  Tissaphemee ;  and  accoid- 
g!|Jj^^^  ingly  he  insisted  on  a  revision  of  the  terms.  The 
Persia.  result  was  a  compact  which  formally  bound  the  Spar- 

tans not  to  injure  whether  by  invasions  or  in  any  other  way  any 
country  or  city  which  might  at  any  time  have  belonged  to  the 
reigning  Persian  monarch  or  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  From 
such  territories  or  towns  they  were  forbidden  to  exact  any  tax  or 
tribute  whatsoever.  In  return  for  these  concessions  the  barbarian 
despot  graciously  condescended  to  give  the  Spartans  such  help  as 
he  might  be  persuaded  to  afibrd,  and  to  guarantee  them  to  the 
best  of  his  power  from  invasion  on  the  part  of  any  of  lus  subjects.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Chians  had  been  feeling  in  its  full  efiects  the 
angry  declaration  of  Astyochos  that  in  their  hour  of  need  they 
^^  should  seek  Ms  aid  in  vain.    Having  finished  their 

of  Delphi-  preparations  in  Samos,  the  Athenians  sailed  to  Chios 
ravniinS^  and  established  themselves  in  a  fortified  camp  at  Bel- 
Ghios  by  the  phinion  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  city.  From  this 
AthenianB.  aheltered  harbour  they  could  harass  the  island  by  sea, 
and  ravage  the  country  at  their  will.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
losses  thus  occasioned  roused  again  the  indignation  of  ^e  demos 
against  a  struggle  to  which  they  had  never  given  a  voluntaiy 
sanction,  or  that  the  Chian  oligarchs  should  begin  to  feel  the  sting 
of  slavery  even  more  poignantly  than  the  Athenians  had  been 
made  to  feel  it  after  the  Spartan  occupation  of  Dekeleia.  So  large 
was  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  island  that  great  severity  became, 
needful  to  keep  them  down ;  and  this  harshness  led  many  to  escape 
to  the  mountains  and  there  maintain  themselves  by  systematic 
plundering.    To  these  men  the  Athenian  occupation  of  Delphinion 
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fhmislied  a  temptation  for  desertion  not  to  "be  resisted ;  and  their 
desertion  was  followed  by  calamities  which  almost  reduced  the 
Chian  oligarchy  to  despair.  Once  more  they  applied  to  Astyochos ; 
and  the  manifest  feeling  of  the  allies  convinced  him  that  the  re- 
fusal of  their  request  would  he  impolitic  as  well  as  wrong.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  at  once  to  that  island,  when  he  received 
the  news  that  a  fleet  of  seven-and-twenty  Spartan  ships^  having  on 
l)oard  eleven  men  who  aft^  Spartan  fashion  were  to  give  him 
advice  or  keep  him  in  check,  had  reached  KaunoS;  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.^ 

The  admiral  in  command  of  this  fleet  was  Antisthenes ;  at  the 
head  of  the  commissioners  was  Lichas ;  and  they  were  charged  to 
do  all  that  might  he  in  their  power  to  further  the  Defeat  of 
wishes  not  of  Tissaphemes  but  of  Phamabazos.  The  Cbanninos 
arrival  of  these  ships  at  Kaunos  was  a  circumstance  tui  aStaSS 
wtich  in  the  judgement  of  Astyochos  fiiUy  justified  Aatyochos. 
him  in  abandoning  for  the  present  the  thought  of  helping  the 
Ohians.'  Sailing  to  Kos,  he  found  the  city  of  that  island  helpless, 
the  walls  having  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake ;  but  this 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  ravaging  the  city  and  for  the  selling  of 
those  among  the  piisoners  who  had  been  slaves.  On  reaching 
Knidos  they  would  have  preferred  to  land  and  rest :  but  the  Kni- 
dians  insisted  that  he  should  sail  at  once  against  the  twenty  tri- 
remes with  which  Oharminos  was  looking  out  for  the  Peloponnesian 
reinforcement.  On  his  way  to  the  islet  of  Syme  a  storm  with 
heavy  rain  and  fog  dispersed  his  fleet;  and  at  daybreak  his  left 
wing  was  sighted  by  Oharminos,  who,  supposing  that  this  was  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Antisthenes,  attacked  it  at  once. 
He  was  fast  gaining  the  day,  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  being  sunk 
and  others  being  disabled,  when  he  foimd  himself  thoroughly 
hemmed  in  by  the  rest  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  force  of  As- 
tyochos. In  their  flight  the  Athenians  lost  six  vessels :  the  rest 
made  their  way  first  to  the  island  of  Teutloussa,  and  thence  to 
Halikamassos,  while  the  two  divisions  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
effected  a  junction  and  sailed  together  to  Knidos. 

The  possession  of  so  mighty  an  armament  justified  the  assump- 
tion  of  a  little  more  dignity  in  their  dealings  with  the  Persian 
satrap,  who  was  now  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  Baptore  be- 
Spartan  commissioners.  Speaking  for  his  colleagues,  ^Ild^rte!^^ 
Lichas  passed  in  review  the  provisions  of  the  former  pheones. 
covenants,  and  told  Tissaphemes  flatly  that  he  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  abiding  by  pactions  so  shameful  and  humiliating  not 
merely  to   Sparta  but  to  the  Hellenic  states  generally.    Taken 
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aindi  by  language  utterly  unlooked  for  from  men  who,  so  long  as 
they  crushed  Athens,  seemed  to  care  for  nothing,  TissaphemeB 
turned  away  and  went  off  in  a  rage.^ 

The  retreat  of  the  Athenians  to  Samoa  left  Bhodes  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  Spartan  influence.  The  three  cities  of  this  idand, 
Boroit  of  Lindos,  lalysos,  and  Eamiros^  (the  fourth  city,  Bhodes, 
Bhodes  bom    not  having  yet  been  formed,)  were  all  inhabited  by  a 

^"^  Dorian  population ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  Hiey 

would  thus  bitterly  resent  their  subordination  to  an  Ionian  power 
and  be  eager  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  But  it  was  not  so ;  and  the 
&ct  speaks  volumes  for  the  general  spirit  of  the  imperial  adminis- 
tration of  Athens.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  revolt  was  tiie  work  not  of 
the  people  but  of  the  oligarchs.  When  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  of 
ninety-four  ships  entered  the  harbour  of  Kamiros,  the  demos,  dis- 
mayed as  well  as  astonished,  fled  hurriedly  to  the  mountains ;  and 
the  conspirators,  now  able  to  manage  things  in  their  own  way, 
smnmoned  the  representatives  of  the  other  cities,  unfortified  like 
Kamiros,  to  a  conference,  in  which  Bhodes  was  declared  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy.  On  receiving  these  tidings^ 
the  Athenian  fleet  set  sail  from  Samos ;  but  the  mischief  could  not 
be  undone,  and  they  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with 
making  occasional  descents  on  Rhodian  territory,  while  the  Pelo- 
ponneeian  fleet  remained  for  nearly  three  months  drawn  up  on  shore 
in  the  harbours  of  the  island. 

This  strange  and  injudicious  inactivity  was  in  some  measure  the 
result  of  the  irritation  which  had  prompted  the  remarks  of  Lichas 
Intended  ^  Tissaphemes.  The  Spartans  had  chosen  Bhodes  as 
nmdtf^  their  winter  station  to  be  more  out  of  his  way ;  and  in 
hj  the  spar-  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war 
*"*•  without  Persian  money  they  levied  a  tribute  of  thirty- 

two  talents  on  the  Khodians,  who  thus  found  that  autonomy  was  a 
blessing  which  must  at  least  be  paid  for.  But  it  was  owing  fiir 
more  to  the  intrigues  of  AlMbiades.  For  him  there  was  emphati- 
cally no  choice  between  pre-eminence  and  rain:  and  pre-emineooe 
could  be  secured  and  retained  only  by  brilliant,  if  not  unbroken, 
success.  EGs  suggestions  had  manifestly  brought  about  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Dekeleia  and  the  destruction  of  their  armaments  in 
Sicily.  But  in  the  waters  of  the  Egean  things  began  to  assume  a 
different  aspect.  Either  he  had  already  done  the  Spartans  all  the 
good  which  he  was  capable  of  doing ;  and  this  of  itself  would  be  a 
sufficient  rsason  for  discarding  him :  or  he  was  trading  on  his  genioa 
elsewhere,  and  this  would  be  a  reason  for  putting  him  out  of  tiie 
way  altogether.  They  forgot  that  the  conditions  of  the  conflict 
were  not  now  what  they  had  been  in  Syracuse :  and  perhaps  Her- 
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moloatee  alone  saw  tbat  in  spite  of  all  their  troubles  both  fimtrf^ftl 
and  militaiy  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage  of  standing  on  th& 
defensiye  -with  the  popular  feeling  of  the  allied  cities  strongly  on 
tlieir  side,  while  the  Peloponnesians  had  committed  themselyes  to 
aggressions  as  vast  as  those  of  which  the  Athenians  were  guilty  in 
Sidly.  But  they  were  imtated  by  such  unlooked-for  events  as  the 
riring  of  the  people  in  Samos  and  the  disagreeable  air  of  superiority 
assumed  towards  them  by  the  Persian  satrap;  and  at  the  instance 
of  his  peorsonal  ^nemy  Agis  an  order  was  sent  out  to  Astyochos  to 
kfll  the  Athenian  exile ;  but  that  keen-sighted  schemer  was  ^till 
more  than  a  match  for  the  stupid  cunning  voA  treachery  of  Spartans. 
CkmtTBsting  possibly  the  secret  assassination  of  a  refined  oligarchia 
oommunity  with  the  open  courts  and  the  straightforward  decrees  of 
the  vulgar  Athenian  demos,  AlMbiades,  warned  of  his  intended  mmy 
der,  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  and  made  his  way  to  l^ssaphemes. 

But  like  other  able  and  unscrupulous  men,  Alkibiades  seldom 
iailed  to  overreach  himself.    He  had  been  a  most  convenient  in- 
strument in  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans;  and  Tissaphemes    oxowingin. 
now  stood  in  need  of  just  such  an  agentinhis  dealings    ^^^{gj^ 
with  the  Qreeks.    So  &r  as  his  advice  tended  to  in-    ^th  Ttaa^ 
crease  their  difElcuhies,  he  was  ready  to  avail  himself    pbemeB. 
of  it  and  to  act  upon  it  promptly:  so  &r  as  it  concerned  himself, 
he  would  believe  and  adopt  as  much  as  he  pleased.    It  was  from. 
this  new  counsellor  that  the  suggestion  came  for  reducing  the  pay 
of  the  Peloponiiesians  from  a  drachma  to  half  a  drachma  daily ; 
liut  the  satrap  feh  greater  confidence  in  the  result  of  another  sug- 
gestion made  by  Alkilnades  for  brilnng  the  generals  and  trieraichs 
belonging  to  the  Peloponnesian  force.    Too  muQh  stress  can  scarcely 
be  laid  upon  the  iaet  that  the  plan  succeeded  with  all  except  the 
Syiacusan  Hermokrates.    Pdnonal  corruption  has  often  been  al- 
leged as  the  special  vice  of  democracies ;  and  in  Athena  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  found  a  angularly  congenial  soil.    But  in  Athens  its 
growth  is  but  dwarfish  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic  proportions 
which  it  reached  in  the  pure  Boric  oligarchy  of  Sparta  and  the 
haughty  and  refined  nobility  of  her  allies. 

The  acceptance  of  these  bribes  by  the  Peloponnesian  officers  at 
once  enabled  Alkibiades  to  come  forth  as  the  accredited  agent  of 
Tissaphemes,  and  to  adopt  towards  them  and  others  a  BnggeeUons 
tone  which  he  knew  that  they  dazed  not  openly  resent  |£^^? 
6h?eek  cities  came  to  ask  for  aid  in  money:  they  were  togtheww. 
dismissed  with  the  answer  that  they  had  paid  tribute  to  Athens 
vrhile  they  were  her  subjects,  and  that  they  must  expect  to  find 
freedom  a  luxury  even  more  costly.  For  Tissaphemee  Alkilnades^ 
it  IS  said,  had  frorther  advice.  It  was  to  his  interest,  he  urged,  and 
to  that  of  his  master  that  the  movement  of  the  war  should  be  slow. 
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The  cause  of  Persia  could  not  be  furthered  by  the  Tictory  ^thisr  of 
Sparta  or  of  Athens  \  nay  the  victory  of  the  latter  would  be  by  &r 
the  lesser  evil.  Her  object  was  to  bring*  the  islanders  of  the  Egean 
into  absolute  subjection  to  herself,  and  to  secure  to  the  great  king 
the  same  absolute  power  over  the  continental  Hellenic  cities.  To 
these  cities  the  Spartans  promised  freedom ;  and  although  for  thie 
present  they  signed  treaties  which  seemed  to  attest  their  indifleieiice 
to  the  matter,  yet  success  would  compel  them'  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  or  would  make  the  Hellenic  cities  strong  enough  to  compel 
the  Spartans  to  go  on  with  the  work  which  they  had  begun.  To 
this  string  of  glibly-uttered  lies  Tissaphemes  listened  probably  with 
a  calm  incredulity  to  which  he  took  care  that  his  countenance 
should  give  no  expression.  He  was  .perfectly  awaie  that  he  was 
himself  in  debt  to  the  king  because  for  more  than  half  a  century 
Persian  tribute-gatherers  had  been  shut  out  firom  the  continental 
not  less  than  the  insular  dties  by  this  state  which  was  now  repze- 
sented  as  bent  on  multiplying  Persian  slaves.  But  while  he  saw 
through  these  flimsy  falsehoods,  he  was  none  the  less  ready  to  foU 
low  the  advice  which  protected  his  purse  or  increased  his  power. 
Acting  on  his  counsel,  the  satrap  allowed  his  payments  to  become 
irregular,  while  he  insisted  on  the  near  approach  of  the  Phenicdan 
fleet  as  a  reason  for  not  venturing  a  battle  with  the  Athenians  in 
the  present  efficiency  of  a  navy  which  but  twelve  months  before  bad 
no  existence.  It  was  thus  that  weeks  and  even  months  passed 
away  while  the  Peloponnesian  ships  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the  Rho- 
dian  harbours ;  and  ^e  Spartans  b^gan  to  suspect  that  Tiasaphemes 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  look  on  while  the  two  contending  parties 
wore  each  other  out.^ 

But  Alkibiades  had  no  intention  of  remaining  long  the  mere 
agent  or  instrument  of  a  Persian  satrap.  Scarcely  a  year  ago  it 
Overtuns  of  ^^  seemed  that  Athens  must  doon  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
ADdUadesto  her  enemies:  now  by  an  unparalleled  effort  she  was 
offloen  at  able  to  keep  at  bay  the  navies  of  Peloponnesos  and 
^*°^°^  Sicily  Mded  by  the  gold  of  Persia.    Nor  can  there  be 

a  reasonable  doubt  that  she  would  have  outridden  the  storm  had  it 
not  been  for  the  vile  machinations  of  one  of  the  worst  of  traitor^ 
acting  on  a  knot  of  Athenian  citizens  almost  as  treacherous  and  as 
unprincipled  as  himself.  But  not  one  of  these  men  had  thought 
seriously  of  making  a  systematic  effort  to  overthrow  the  ftTiatfwg 
political  constitution  of  Athens,  until  Alkibiades  stirred  the  smonl- 
dering  embers  into  flame.  This  miserable  victim  of  his  own 
cleverness  spent  his  life  in  spinning  webs  of  intrigues  which  seem 
to  have  brought  him  no  rest  and  little  satisfaction.  The  result 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had  made  his  influence  for  the  moment 
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paramount  at  Sparta ;  "but  as  soon  as  things  went  wrong  in  the 
Egean,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  traitors  can  be  tolerated  only  so 
long  as  they  are  successful.  He  had  been  driven  to  take  refuge 
with  Tissaphemee;  and  he  saw  clearly  that  he  must  soon  get 
ready  a  place  of  retreat  elsewhere.  If  anything  in  the  life  of 
AlJdbiades  could  be  amazing,  we  might  be  astonished  at  the  impu- 
dence of  the  message  which  he  now  sent  to  those  of  the  oligarchiQ 
party  who  were  serving  in  the  armament  at  Samoa.  Calling 
himself  to  the  remembrance  of  the  best  men  of  Athens  (to  oligarchs 
in  all  ages  their  fellows  are  always  the  cream  of  the  cream), 
he  could  dare  to  say  that  he  owed  his  banishment  to  the  demos, 
and  that  so  long  as  this  vagabond  society  continued  to  exist  at 
Athens,  he  would  never  set  foot  in  the  streets  of  his  native  city. 
Nor  did  he  shrink  from  adding  that,  if  he  could  return  to  an  oli- 
garchical Athens,  he  would  secure  for  her  the  active  friendship  of 
Tisaaphemes.^  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  oligarchic  party  in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samos.  Some 
envoys  went  from  the  camp  of  Samos  to  Alkibiades,  who  now  had 
even  better  things  to  tell  them.  He  had  promised  them,  before, 
tbe  friendship  of  Tissaphemes :  he  now  assured  them  that  he  would 
bring  them  into  alliance  with  the  great  king  himself,  if  they  would 
put  down  the  democratical  constitution  which  made  it  impossible 
for  the  king  to  put  any  trust  in  Athenian  citizens.  The  envoys 
were  completely  duped.  Instead  of  asking  for  some  solid  warrant 
for  all  these  fine  assertions,  and  especially  for  evidence  that  the 
Persian  despot  felt  this  deep  interest  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
Athens,  they  hastened  back  to  Samos,  eager  to  deliver  themselves 
of  the  tidings  that  the  friendship  and  treasures  of  the  Persian  king 
were  within  their  grasp,  on  the  small  conditions  that  the  bamshment 
of  Alkibiades  should  be  annulled,  and  that  the  democracy  of  Athens 
sbotdd  be  put  down.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  army  and  fleet  the 
conditions  were  intolerable.  But  there  were  both  at  Athens  and  in 
the  camp  at  Samos  many  who  in  strictness  of  speech  were  thorough 
traitors,  and  who  in  order  to  gain  their  object  would  without  re- 
morse or  scruple  upset  everything.  For  such  men  it  mattered  com- 
paratively litUe  whether  Alkibiades  could  or  could  not  fulfil  his 
promises.  Even  if  he  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  aasumption  of  his 
ability  wouM  in  the  meantime  vastly  strengthen  thdr  hands  and 
enable  them  to  intimidate  the  people. 

One  man  only,  it  would  seem,  saw  through  the  transparent  lies 
of  Alkibiades  3  and  this  was  the  general  Phrynichos.'  With  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos  the  subsidies  opposition  oc 
of  the  great  king  were  the  one  object  to  be  aimed  at ;  PtrynioJioe. 
and  they  never  cared  to  inquire  whether  they  might  not  be  led 
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blindfold  to  their  ruin«  But  Phrynichos  detected  the  fallades  un- 
derlying the  statements  of  Alkibiades,  and  dwelt  on  the  ahsiuditj 
of  supposing  that  Dareios  would  at  all  care  whether  Athens  was  or 
was  not  governed  by  a  democracy.  With  an  earnestness  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  hearty  attachment  to  the  existing  constitixticm 
of  Athens  Phrynichos  sought  further  to  dispel  the  miserable  delu- 
sion that  the  establishment  of  oligarchy  would  tend  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  her  maritime  empire.  The  idea  that  the  imperial  city 
would  retain  its  revenues  under  an  oligarchical  government  Phzy- 
nichos  treated  as  an  absurd  and  fatal  mistake.  'The  rerolutioQ 
would  bring  back  not  one  single  revolted  city  to  its  allegiance,  or 
render  any  one  of  the  allies  more  trustworthy.  Speaking  from  his 
own  personal  experience,  he  assured  them  tiiat  under  the  regimen 
of  gentlemen '  tiie  allied  cities  would  be  only  more  troublesome 
and  unruly,  for  these  refined  and  highborn  rulers  were  just  the  men 
who  were  most  of  all  bent  on  securing  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  their  freedom,  while  they  also  hounded  on  the  people  to  acts 
of  violence  and  bloodshed  which  they  hoped  to  turn  to  their  own 
profit.  Nay  more,  he  knew  that,  whatever  might  be  the  deaiie  of 
the  allies  for  autonomy,  it  was  the  Athenian  demos  alone  which 
bad  held  or  would  hold  them  together  at  all.  No  more  triumphant 
or  emphatic  eulogy  of  the  imperial  government  and  the  political 
constitution  of  Athens  could  have  been  pronounced  than  the  simple 
statement  of  facts  by  which  Phrynichos  sought  to  warn  the  assem- 
bled oligarchs  against  a  step  likely  to  involve  them  and  the  whole 
state  in  ruin.  The  very  object  of  government  is  the  maintenanee 
of  order  and  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Law ;  and  according  to 
Phrynichos  it  was  the  demos  and  the  demos  alone  whicb  main- 
tained both  order  and  law  not  only  at  Athens  but  throughout  her 
whole  confederation.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Phrynichos  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  Perikles  or  Ephialtes.  The  fieict  that  he 
did  not  adds  only  to  the  strength  of  his  words  and  makes  his  warn- 
ing more  memorable.  His  wamiug  was  thrown  away.  The  con- 
spirators were  resolved  to  make  the  venture,  and  it  was  determined 
that  Peisandros  shoidd  be  sent  with  other  envoys  to  Athens  to 
bring  about  the  ndn  of  the  demos  and  the  restoration  of  AUdlnades. 
Having  reached  Athens  Peisandros  disburdened  himself  of  hia 
message  in  the  assembly  of  the  citizens,  telling  them  in  few  word» 
^^  that  without  foreign  help  ruin  was  inevitable,  and 

pS^dws^     that  they  might  have  this  help  from  Persia,  if  thev 
^^m '      "^o^d  consent  to  receive  Alkibiades  and  to  change 
Samos  at         their  constitution.    The  proposal  was  met  by  vehement 
^"^  opposition.     Disregarding   the   clamour,   Peisandros 

went  up  to  each  speaker  and  quietly  asked  him  how  he  propoeed 
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to  csiTj  on  the  war  with  an  enemy  whose  fleet  now  far  outnumbeied 
that  of  AiheiDBf  if  the  whole  weight  of  Persia  should  further  be 
placed  in  the  bcbIb  against  them.  The  speakers  were  silenced,  and 
Peisandros  added  that  the  estabUshment  of  oligarchy  would  win 
for  them  the  confidence  of  Hhe  Persian  king ;  that  AUdMades  was 
the  only  man  who  could  do  the  work  for  them ;  that  constitutional 
forms  were  a  matter  of  small  moment  compared  with  the  safety  of 
the  state ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  like  oligarchy  when  they  had 
fairly  tried  it,  why^-r-then  it  would  he  veiy  easy  to  restore  the 
democracy.* 

Impudence  of  assertion  fnll  go  a  long  way  with  men  who  are 
worn  down  by  a  settningly  endless  series  of  crushing  disasters 
coming  xxpoa  a  struggle  which  had  now  lasted  for    Appoint. 
nearly  a  generation.    No  one  asked  what  grounds    ?^i^ 
there  were  for  believing  that  the  influence  of  AUabiades    oommiBsion- 
witli  l^SBaphemes  was  what  he  represented  it  to  be,  or    ^g^a^bs 
whether  the  Persian  king  would  hold  himself  bound    ^rtthAUd. 
by  the  bargain  of  this  satrap,  eyen  if  that  bargain    tS^^ 
sbould  be  made.    In  Una  unreflecting  temper  ^ey    °^ 
reeolyed  to  send  Peisandros  with  ten  oommiasioners  authorised  to 
settle  matters  as  they  might  think  fit  with  Alkibiades  and  Tissa- 
phemes,  and  to  put  Leon  and  Diomedon  in  place  of  Skironides  and 
Phrynichos.' 

But  before  he  could  return  to  Samoa  Peisandros  knew  that  he 
liad  still  much  to  do  at  Athens.  The  Demos  was  not  yet  put 
down;  the  army  at  Samos  was  strongly  opposed  to  organisation 
any  constitutional  change ;  and  there  was  no  guarantee  of  the  ou- 
that  the  old  energy  of  the  Athenian  people  might  not  ^^^ST^ 
At  any  moment  be  roused  against  the  oligarchic  con-  Athens, 
•spirators.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  set  in  order  the  oligarchic 
machinery  without  which  the  foundations  of  the  democracy  could 
not  possibly  be  thrown  down.  The  polity  of  Athens  rested  on 
fineedom  of  speech ;  and  if  this  could  be  summarily  repressed,  the 
eonstitntional  forms  and  the  modes  of  legal  procedure  to  which 
they  were  so  much  attached  would  be  found  most  useful  in  riveting 
their  chains.  Well  knowing  how  the  mouths  of  the  citizens  must 
be  gagged,  Peisandros  went  round  to  all  the  political  Olubs,  and 
concerted  with  them  a  plan  of  action  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
leaders  who  should  remain  behind  him.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
the  Rhetor  Antiphon.  Qifted  with  great  natural  powers  sharpened 
hy  a  singular  acuteness,  he  had  taken  to  a  calling  which  made  it 
head,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  attain  to  a  position  like  that  of 
Perikles  in  the  public  assembly.  The  professed  rhetorician  waa 
one  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  given  his  whole  mind  to  devising 
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tricks  of  del)ate  and  advocacy  and  wi&  whom  ordinary  citizeiia 
stood  at  an  nnfiur  disadvantage.  But  if  the  occupation  of  Antiphon 
interfered  with  his  popularity,  it  added  largely  to  his  gains.  I>i&- 
liking  the  demos  partly  perhaps  hecaose  popular  feeling  had  dehojred 
him  a  puhlic  career,  but  more  probably  from  a  general  leaning  to 
oligarchy,  he  threw  himself  into  the  conspiracy  for  upsetting^  the 
A^enian  constitution  with  an  enei^  equal  to  his  ability,  and  for 
this  end  worked  with  consummate  skill  the  m&chineiy  of  assas- 
sination. But  in  private  life,  we  aie  told,  he  was  a  man  of 
genial  character,  sober,  kindly  in  his  relations  with  his  fiEunily, 
and  affectionate  in  his  intercourse  vnth  his  friends.  He  had,  in 
short,  the  estimable  qualities  of  Nikias;  and  for  the  oligaicbic 
Thucydides  this  was  enough.  Antipholi  becomes  in  his  eyes  a 
man  'second  to  none  of  his  age  in  virtue.'  This  employer  of 
murdering  bravoes  was  ably  seconded  not  only  by  Theramenee,  the 
son  of  Hagnon  founder  of  Amphipolis,  but  by  Phrynichos,  Trho  in 
his  hatred  and  fear  of  Alkibiades  hesitated  not  to  inflict  upon 
Athens  a  system  which  according  to  his  own  previous  warning' 
must  be  fatal  to  her  empire  and  could  not  be  beneficial  to  himself.' 

A  gleam  of  brightness  seemed  to  fall  on  the  arms  of  Athens 
after  the  departiue  of  Leon  and  Diomedon  for  the  Egean.  Their 
VictorieB  of  first  descent  was  on  Khodes,  where  they  found  the 
niuu  S*^  Peloponnesian  fleet  still  drawn  up  on  shore.  After  a 
BhodoB  ana  victory  over  the  Rhodians  who  came  out  to  encounter 
Deatti  of  them,  they  made  ChalkS  their  naval  station  in  pre- 
PedaritoB.  ference  to  Kos,  as  furnishing  a  better  look-out  for  the 
enemy's  fleet  in  case  it  should  put  to  sea.  Meanwhile  the 
Athenian  fortress  of  Delphinion  was  fast  approaching  its  com- 
pletion, and  urgent  messages  were  sent  to  Rhodes  for  immediate 
help.  But  before  it  could  arrive,  Pedaritos  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  Chians,  aided  by  some  allies,  fell  upon  the  stockade  around 
the  Athenian  ships  and  succeeded  in  t£^ng  part  of  ity  together 
with  some  vessels  which  were  drawn  up  on  shore.  The  anival  of 
the  Athenians  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Pedaritos  was 
slain :  and  the  loss  to  the  Chians  was  heavy  both  in  men  and  anns. 

It  was  at  this  moment  when  the  Chians  were  still  more  strictly 
blockaded  than  they  had  been,  and  when  they  already  felt  keenly 
Abortive  the  pressure  of  famine,  that  Peisandros  and  the  com- 
'^f^Se^S*  missioners  from  Athens  reached  Magnesia  with  their 
niancom-  proposcds  for  the  alliance  of  Persia  with  the  now 
?ith  tS-  oligarchical  city.  Alkibiades  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
phemes.  caught  in  a  trap,  the  plain  fact  being  that  Tissaphernea 

had  no  intention  of  mftlfing  any  definite  covenant  with  the  Athe- 
nians.   One  coiurse  only  remained  open  to  him.    By  some  means 
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he  must  make  it  appear  that  the  &ilnre  of  the  negotiation  was  the 
work  not  of  the  satrap  but  of  the  Athenians  themselves ;  and  he 
sought  to  effect  this  by  raising  the  terms  for  Tissaphemes  at  each 
conference.  The  first  demand  was  for  the  surrender  of  all  Ionia 
to  the  king:  the  second  involved  the  cession  of  all  the  islands- 
lying  off  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Egean,  and  was  carried  even 
further.  With  both  these  demands  the  commissioners  expressed 
their  willingness  to  comply;  and  Alkibiades  was  almost  at  his 
wits'  end  to  devise  conditions  more  humiliating,  when  it  struck 
him  that  they  might  be  less  complaisant  if  in  a  third  conference  the 
king  should  insist  on  maintaining  in  the  Egean  as  large  a  fleet  as 
might  suit  his  purposes.  The  point  beyond  which  Athenian 
oligarchs  would  refuse  further  to  abase  tiiemselves  and  to  dis- 
honour their  country  was  not  easily  reached ;  but  Alkibiades  had 
reached  it  at  last  by  proposing  terms  which  contemptuously  swept 
away  the  real  or  so-called  convention  of  Eallias.  The  commissioners, 
now  thoroughly  angry,  departed  with  the  feeling  that  they  had 
been  both  insulted  and  cheated  by  Alkibiades.  Unfortunately,  the 
Athenian  army  at  Samos  drew  their  own  inference  from  this  rebuff 
of  the  oligarchic  envoys :  and  this  inference  was  that  in  his  heart 
Alkibiades  leant  to  the  democracy,  and  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  bring  Tissaphemes  into  active  alliance  with  it.  His  ability  to 
do  this  was  questioned  by  neither  side. 

The  spring  of  the  next  year,  the  twenty-first  of  this  weary  war, 
wajs  ushered  in  by  no  good  omens  for  the  endurance  of  Athenian 
empire.  While  Astyochos  remained  inactive  at  Rhodes,    ^ 
the  Chians  after  the  death  of  Pedaritos  had  chosen  as    theoUgar- 
their  commander  a  Spartan  named  Leon  who  had  come    J^°  ^^' 
out  as  a  hoplite  serving  on  board  the  fleet  of  which    mos. 
Antisthenes  was  the  admiral*    With  him  they  re-      *iib.c. 
odved  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  ships  which  were  keeping  guard 
off  Miletos.    They  were  thus  enabled  to  oppose  six-and-thirty 
ships  to  the  two-and-thirty  triremes  of  the  Athenians ;  and  in  the 
fight  which  followed  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  not  defeated. 
In  short,  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn  in  their  favour,  while  their 
enemies  were  almost  daily  harassed  by  fresh  distractions.    The 
return  of  Peisandros  and  his  fellow  envoys  after  their  ignominious 
4liBnnTfl«il  by  Alldbiades  had  convinced  the  traitors  in  the  Athenian 
camp  that  no  aid  was  to  be  looked  for  from  Tissaphemes,  and  that 
the  relation  of  Alkibiades  himself  with  the  Athenian  oligarchs 
was  one  of  open  war.    They  affected  to  feel  special  satisfaction  in 
being  rid  of  a  man  so  littie  likely  to  work  in  harmony  with  them ; 
and  they  resolved  only  the  more  determinately  to  do  by  themselves 
-what  they  had  hoped  to  achieve  by  his  aid.    Their  &»t  step  was 
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to  make  overtuies  to  such  of  the  present  Sanuan  goyeniment  88 
might  seem  £a,yoiiTal>ly  inclined  to  oligarchy.^  Shortsighted  as 
well  as  treacherous,  thej  still  &ncied  that  oligarchy  -would  adTsaoe 
the  interests  of  Athens ;  and  as  by  this  they  meant  enrichment 
and  license  for  themselyes,^  they  were  nady  to  carry  on  the  war 
from  their  own  private  resources.  Their  activity,  in  short,  was 
the  result  of  an  absorhing  and  pitiless  selfishness,  in  strange  contrast 
with  that  nobler  energy  which  in  the  stirring  words  of  Herodotos' 
the  Athenians  had  displayed  when,  just  a  hundred  years  before, 
they  had  risen  up  against  the  PeisistratidaL 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  end  to  their  folly  and  madness. 
They  would  have  it  that  oligarchy  must  strengthen  an  empire 
'BAToit  oi  which  Phrynichos  had  solemnly  Warned  them  it  would 
^^^'^^*^^^-  most  assuredly  dissolve ;  and  in  this  frenzy  they  dis- 

patched Peisandros  with  five  of  the  commissioners  to  Athens  to 
complete  the  work  of  revolution  ihexe,  and  to  establish  oligarchies 
in  any  towns  which  they  might  visit  on  their  way.  With  tiie 
remaining  five  Diotrephes  was  sent  as  general  to  operate  in  the 
Thrace-ward  regions.  His  first  exploit  was  to  suppress  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  in  Thasos  and  to  place  the  oligarchs  in  power. 
Two  months  later  the  oligarchs  showed  their  gratitude  for  the 
boon  by  fortifying  the  town  and  openly  joining  the  enemies  of 
Athens. 

With  tlie  aid  of  some  hoplites  which  he  gathered  as  he  went 
fJong  Peisandros  did  his  errand  well.  In  the  several  cities  which 
Political  an-  ^®  paBsed  the  few  were  enabled  to  thrust  aside  the 
saadnationB  many ;  and  when  he  readied  Athens,  he  found  that 
by  toe^-  there  was  little  more  for  him  to  do.  He  had  probably 
garchic  oon-  sent  to  his  partisans  full  tidings  of  the  breach  with 
'^"*  "*  Alldlnades,  and  the  conspirators  were  perhaps  not 
sorry  to  be  quit  of  his  interference  and  to  carry  on  their  work 
purely  as  a  political  revolution  without  reference  to  any  foreign 
aid.  They  boldly  attacked  the  citadel,  and  for  the  time  freedom 
of  speech  was  at  an  end.  The  first  blow  had  fallen  upon  Androkles, 
a  man  who  had  been  prominent  among  the  accusers  of  Alkibiades 
before  his  departure  to  Sicily ;  and  by  a  strange  irony,  while  that 
restless  schemer  was  throwing  his  influence  into  the  oppodte  scale, 
this  unhappy  victim  was  offered  up  for  the  special  purpose  of 
winning  his  frkvour  and  with  it  the  money  of  Tissaphemee.^    The 
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distinguisfi  the  oligarchical  factions  It  is  more  likely  that  they  joined  the 

from  the  peoiilo.    The  Chian  con-  movement  when  its  success  seemed 

spiraton  are  ^^enerally  sp(^en  of  as  more  probable  than  its  failure. 
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work  of  assassinatdon  once  begun  was  not  allowed  to  flag  until  it 
had  adiieyed  its  purpose.    Not  many  murders^  lioweyer,  were 
seeded  to  silence  the  people.    In  the  assembly  the  conspirators 
asserted  loudly  that  no  pay  ought  under  any  circumstances  to  be 
issued  to  any  citizens  except  while  they  were  actually  serving  in 
war,  and  that  not  more  than  five  thousand  must  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  franchise,  the  principle  being  that  they  only  should  have 
a  vote  who  could  contribute  substantially  to  the  needs  of  the 
state*    Even  this  was  a  cheat.    The  conspirators  had  no  intention 
of  sharing  power,  if  they  should  secure  it,  with  others ;  and  they 
took  their  measures  accordingly.    Not  a  subject  was  proposed  for 
discussion  except  after  their  dictation ;  the  men  who  rose  to  speak 
en  these  subjects  belonged  to  their  fieustion^  and  the  very  words  of 
tbeir  speeches  were  pre-arranged.    At  the  same  time  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  assembly  young  men,  hired  as  bravoes  and  murderers, 
struck  down  citizens  whose  presence  might  be  inconvenient,  and 
picked  off  especially  all  the  popular  speakers.    The  man  who 
ventured  to  oppose  a  measure  or  utter  a  protest  against  revolution 
disappeared  soon  and  for  ever;  and  with  the  silencing  of  all 
opposition  followed  perfect  impunity  for  the  assassins.    The  order 
of  society  was  for  the  time  broken  up.    No  man  could  put  trust 
«ven  in  those  whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  his  friends.    While 
Antiphon  with  his  partisans  took  advantage  of  these  vague  and 
indefinite  tenors,  he  availed  himself,  with  even  greater  ingenuity, 
of  the  existing  constitutional  forms  for  the  more  effectual  subjuga- 
tion of  the  people.    The  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  still  held 
their  meetings ;  and  if  there  were  some  who  had  spirit  enough  to 
Absent  themselves  from  the  Senate-house,  there  were  others  who 
would  feel  that  even  their  absence  might  tell  as  much  against  them 
as  a  speech  in  opposition  to  oligarchic  innovations.    Their  presence 
was  indeed  all  liiat  Antiphon  wanted,  for  if  they  were  present, 
they  must  vote;  and  by  their  vote  they  must  be  bound.    The 
revolution,  in  short,  was  practically  accomplished ;  and  the  highest 
and  best  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  people — ^their  respect  for 
Iatv  and  order — was  thus  ingeniously  used  as  an  instrument  for 
eetablishing  and  keeping  up  a  reign  of  terror.^    WhUe  this  terror 
ysvas  at  its  height,  Peisandros  with  his  colleagues  arrived.    They 
set  themselves  at  once  to  complete  the  work  which  a  series  of 
dastardly  murders  had  brought  so  nearly  to  a  successfrd  issue. 
Their  first  proposal  was  to  appoint  ten  commissioners,  Peisandros 
^seemingly  being  one  of  them,  with  absolute  powers,  charged  to  be 
leady  by  a  given  day  vrith  a  plan  for  the  better  government  of  the 
eitv.     On  the  day  named,  the  assembly  was  summoned,  not,  as 
vsual,  to  the  Pnyx  within  the  walls,  where  the  interference  of  the 
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Metoikoi  or  alien  residents  and  even  of  the  slaves  might !» in- 
convenient or  dangerous,  but  to  the  Temenos  of  Poseidon  at  Eolonod 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  city  gates.  Without  preface  or  cominent 
the  commissioneis  at  the  suggestion  of  Peisandros  proposed  that 
every  citizen  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  bring  forward  any 
measures  whatsoever,  and  that  any  attempt  to  punish  him  by  means 
of  the  Graphe  Paronomdn  or  writ  for  illegal  procedure  should  \» 
visited  by  heavy  pains  and  penalties.  One  great  bulwark  of 
Athenian  polity  was  thus  tiirown  down  without  a  protest,  for  tlie 
citizens  now  Imew  well  that  the  aflflaasinH  were  r^y  with  their 
daggers ;  and  the  next  proportion  swept  away  all  existing  offices 
and  all  pay  except  for  military  service,  while  it  gave  the  com- 
missioners power  to  choose  five  men  who  should  in  their  turn 
choose  one  hundred,  these  hundred  again  nominating  each  three. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  these  Four  Hundred,  invested  witii 
absolute  powers,  should  take  their  place  in  the  council  chamber 
and  cairy  on  the.  government  after  tii^  will  and  pleasure,  takii^ 
counsel,  whenever  they  might  wish  to  do  so,  with  the  Five  Thousand 
citizens  not  of  Athens  but  of  Nephelokokkygia.  Such  were  ^ 
blessings  which  Athens  received  from  conspirators  who  prided 
themselves  on  being  gentiemen,  brave,  refined,  and  honourable,  and 
who  regarded  plain-spoken  demagogues  (if  the  word  must  be  used) 
as  the  very  scum  and  ofiscouring  of  tiie  earth.  For  the  noisy 
arguments  of  these  vulgar  debaters  they  had  substituted  the  point 
of  the  dagger ;  and  a  large  measure  of  success  had  rewarded  & 
graceful  change  singularly  befitting  men  of  careful  culture  and 
ancient  lineage. 

All  that  remained  now  to  be  done  was  tlie  installation  of  the 
tyrants  into  the  chamber  of  the  senate  which  represented  the 
Bxpoirion  of  Eleisthenean  tribes.  The  work  was  soon  done.  All 
of  the«T9  Athens  was  now  one  vast  gnrrisoiu  It  was  easy  for 
Hundred.  the  conspirators  to  instruct  their  bravoes  to  remaio 
near  at  hand  after  the  dispersal  of  the  citizens  (few  probably  ifl 
number  and  utterly  cowed  in  spirit)  from  the  place  of  meeting  at 
Kolonos.  Attended  by  a  goodly  band  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
assassins^  carrying  each  his  hidden  dagger,  the  Four  Hundred 
marched  from  Kolonos  to  the  senate  house,  and  commanded  the 
senators  to  depart,  tendering  them  at  the  same  time  their  pay  for 
the  fraction  of  their  official  year  which  was  still  to  run  out  The 
money  was  taken ;  the  democracy  of  Eleisthenes  died  with  self- 
inflicted  ignominy;  and  in  its  place  was  set  up  the  religioitf 
association  of  the  old  Eupatrid  polity.' 

1  Tlie  new  association  consistod  from  various  Greek  cities,  for  car- 

cf  800 :    but  the  conspirators  had  rying  out  the   sentences   of  thar 
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The  selfish  and  heartless  traitois,  who  had  thus  nndone  the 
work  of  a  century,  were  to  receive  some  hard  and  wholesome 
lessons.  The  trusty  oligarchs,  who  foimd  assassination  Overtnres  of 
a  yastly  more  convenient  instrument  than  long  and  HundSSto 
troublesome  trials  in  courts  of  law,  were  now  supreme.  Agia. 
There  could  therefore  be  no  difficidty  in  adjusting  the  quarrel  with 
Sparta,  and  no  hindrance  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  peace  sadly  needed 
to  recruit  the  exhausted  powers  of  Athens.  The  message  was 
accordingly  sent  in  fuU  confidence  to  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  and  by  him 
treated  with  contempt^  Sending  for  a  large  reinforcement  to 
Sparta,  the  Spartan  Mng  allowed  sufficient  time  for  their  march  to 
the  Athenian  border  and  then  advanced  firom  Dekeleia  in  the  hope 
that  the  present  confusion  within  the  city  might  even  enable  him 
to  carry  the  walls  by  storm.  He  found  himself  completely  mis- 
taken. There  was  no  slackening  in  the  watch,  and  some  of  the 
enemy  who  approached  too  close  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  their 
luahness,  while  a  body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  bowmen,  and  light- 
armed  troops,  sallying  out,  caused  great  loss.  Agis  therefore  after 
a  while  sent  his  Peloponnesian  reinforcement  home,  and  returned 
to  his  border  fortress,  whither  a  fresh  embassy  from  the  Four 
Hundred  soon  followed  him.  These  were  more  graciously  treated, 
and  recmved  permission  to  send  envoys  to  make  their  wishes  known 
at  Sparta. 

But  the  tyrants  felt  that  their  work  was  but  half  done,  rathw 
was  not  done  at  all,  so  long  as  they  fidled  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  aimy  of  Samoa.  Envoys  were  accordingly  sent  Attempted 
to  assure  them  that  the  oligarchical  conspirators  had  ^^^^ 
acted  from  a  disinterested  generosity  which  looked  atsamos. 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  empire ;  that  they  had 
done  away  with  a  cumbrous  and  impiacdcable  franchise,  securing 
at  the  same  time  a  great  saving  in  the  public  expenditure ;  but 
that  the  governing  body,  being  still  five  thousand,  frdly  represented 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  Before  they  could  reach  Samos^ 
the  ttaitors  in  that  island  had  set  in  motion  the  machinery  whkh 
Antiphon  had  worked  so  successfully  at  home.  Some  few  of  the 
Samians,  who  scarcely  a  year  ago  had  taken  part  in  the  democratic 
revolulion,  were  induced  to  join  the  plot.'  The  brave  work  was 
1)^^  by  the  murder  of  Hyperbolos,  who  had  been  ostradsed  by 
the  combined  partisans  of  Alkibiades  and  Nihias  certainly  six,  and 
perhaps  even  ten,  years  earlier.  Sundry  other  like  things  they 
did,  the  historian  tells  us;  and  they  were  fiast  maturing  their 
scheme  for  putting  down  the  opposition  of  the  adverse  majority. 
Jn  all  likelihood,  tiieir  plans  might  have  been  carried  out,  had  it 
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not  1)6611  for  the  precautionB  takea  by  Loon  and  Diomedon,  the 
conunandezB  sent  but  on  tho  sugrgestion  of  Peisandroe  to  sapeiaede 
the  oligarchic  Phrynichos.^    Honestly  attached  to  the  law  and 
cpnstitution  of  Athens,  these  men  never  quitted  Samoa  without 
leaving  behind  them  some  ships  to  keep  guard  against  oligaichical 
intrigoers;  and  they  were  aUy  and  zealously  aeoonded  by  the 
trierarch  Thrasyloe  and  by  Thrasyboulos  then  serving  as  a  hoplita 
in  the  army.    Boused  by  the  earnest  requests  made  to  them,  these 
men  canvassed  the  anny  personally,  praying  them  not  only  to  guaid 
the  laws  of  Athens,  but  not  to  let  go  their  hold  on  Samoa  which 
had  now  become  the  mainstay  of  her  empire.    The  nnceiity  of  the 
men  whom  they  addressed  was  attested  by  the  heartineas  of  thai 
answers;  and  thus  when  the  oligarchs  ventured  to  trust  tbfi 
issue  to  the  dagger  or  the  sword,  they  were  met  by  a  resistuice 
which  cost  them  the  lives  of  Hiirty  of  their  number.    The  victoo 
were  more  generous  tJum  the  vanquished  deserved,  more  generoia 
than  sound  policy  required  tbat  they  should  be.    Three  only  of 
those  who  were  most  guilty  were  banished ;  the  rest  wete  allowed 
to  remain  unmolested  under  the  rule  of  the  demos  which  they  lud 
sought  to  subvert    In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  they  dis- 
patched the  Paralian  trireme  with  Ohaireas,  the  son  of  Archestiatos, 
to  Athens  with  a  report  of  what  had  taken  place.    They  bbM 
ignorantly  into  the  lion's  den.    As  soon  as  they  landed,  some  fe« 
of  the  men  were  imprisoned  by  the  Four  Hundred ;  the  rest  wen 
placed   in   another   ship  and  ordered  to  cruiso  about  Eahoii- 
Ohaireas  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  hastening  to  Samos, 
informed  the  army  that  Athens  was  in  the  hands  of  tyrantB  who 
were  scourging  the  citizens  and  insulting  their  wives  and  childrea* 
and  whose  intention  was  to  imprison  and  to  put  to«  death  those  of 
the  army  who  were  not  prepared  to  submit  to  their  dictation.' 

The  escape  of  Ohaireas  was  followed  by  results  which  shoved 
that  the  tyrants  had  committed  a  blunder  in  not  putting  him  ^ 
.  Determina-  death.  An  oath  inforced  by  the  most  solemn  8anctioB5 
ASeBdoMin  "^^^^  taken  by  every  soldier  in  the  army  that  he  wonH 
Samos  to  maintain  harmony  under  the  ancient  constitutioD  oi 
tho^oo^-  Athens,  that  he  would  vigoroiisly  carry  on  the  w», 
tutioii.  and  that  he  would  have  no  dealings  with  the  Four 

Hundred,  who  were  denounced  as  public  enemies. 

But  the  dtizens  assembled  at  Samoa  did  even  more.  In  a  fonn^ 

assembly  it  was  ruled  that  as  the  demos  at  Athens  had  been 

forcibly  put  down,  the  lawful  administration  of  government  de- 

.volved  upon  themselvesy  and  tJmt  they  in  &ct  constituted  the  true 

Athens.     Exercising  thus  their  undoubted  rights  of  dtizenahipi 

»  Thuc.  vjii.  54  ^  lb.ym.74, 8. 
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they  deposed  such  of  their  generals  and  trierarchs  as  ^ere  suspected 
of  heing  concerned  with  the  oligarchical  conspiracy,  Thrasyhoulos 
and  Thrasyloe  being  among  the  officers  chosen  in  their  Betoiatton 
place.  The  assembly  was  one  worthy  of  that  great  name  Jj^at^^ 
of  Athens  which  Nikias  knew  better  how  to  invoke  mo0  to  treat 
than  to  defend.^  Unlike  the  contemptible  or  starving  ^^^  ^  - 
senators  who  consented  to  abandon  their  trust  for  a  city, 
pittance  held  out  to  themby  traitors,  the  speakers  in  the  Samian 
council  declared  with  memorable  terseness  that  Athens  had  re- 
volted from  them,  and  that  this  fitct  could  not  humiliate  and 
should  not  discourage  those  who  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
apostasy.  There  was  no  need  to  change  their  position  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Nay  because  her  army  and  fleet  had  found  a 
sore  refuge  in  Samos  and  friends  to  be  trusted  to  the  uttermost  in 
the  Samians,  therefore  and  only  therefore  was  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiraieus  kept  open  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies  to  a  town  which 
must  otherwise  soon  be  starved  out.  -  The  traitors  of  Athens  were 
thus  really  in  their  power,  for  they  might  at  any  moment  sail  from 
Samos  and  block  up  the  harbour  themselves.  If  again  their  thought 
was  for  money,  the  city  since  the  Sicilian  disasters  had  been  able 
to  do  but  litde  for  them.  In  few  words,  the  conspirators  at 
Athens  had  sinned  by  setting  at  naught  the  laws  of  their  fathers ; 
it  was  the  business  df  the  citizens  at  Samos  to  keep  those  laws  and 
to  compel  these  traitors  to  keep  them. 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Athenians  in  Samos  when  the  ten 
envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  reached  Delos  and  heard  the  report 
that  the  citizens  serving  m  Samos  would  have  nothing    ^^^^  ^ 
to  do  with  the  oligarchic  ustnrpers.    They  naturally    Aikibiades 
hesitated  to  go  further,  fearing  probably  most  of  all    Jl^^. 
that  the  influence  of  Alkibiades  might  be  set  in  the    seas  at 
scale  against  them.    At  first  it  seemed  unlikely  that    ^*°^^ 
thdr  feaiB  would  be  realised.     The  main  body  of  the  citizens 
at  Samos  was  greatly  opposed  to  his  restoration;  and  it  needed 
sU  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  Thrasyhoulos  to  induce  them 
to  consent  to  his  recall.'    But  Thrasyhoulos  was  as  firmly  con- 
vinced, as  the  oligarchic  envoys  had  been,  that  Alkibiades  could 
do  what  he  pleased  with  Tissaphemes,  and  that  the  salvation  of 
Athens  depended  on  her  obtaining  foreign  aid,  or  at  the  least  in 
detaching  Persia  £rom  the  alliance  with  Sparta.     Under  this 
conviction  he  went  to  Magnesia  and  brought  back  Alkibiades  to 
Samos.  The  narrative  of  his  introduction  to  the  assembly  is  painful 
not  so  much  for  the  glibness  of  the  lies  strung  together  by  this 
consummate  traitor  as  for  the  pitiable  credulity  of  his  hearers.    To 
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tihe  oligarcbfi  lie  had  said  that  on  no  oonBideration  would  he  again 
set  foot  on  Attic  soil  until  the  demos  which  had  driven  him  into 
exile  should  he  put  down :  ^  epealdng  to  the  people,  he  Laid  the 
blame  of  Ids  calamities  not  npon  them  but  upon  his  own  unhappy 
destiny.  He  had  told  the  oligarchs  that  the  suppiession  of  the 
democratic  constitution  was  the  one  indispensable  condition  for 
winning  the  thorough  confidence  of  the  Persian  king :  to  the  people 
he  not  only  uttered  no  hint  that  any  such  condition  was  required, 
but  he  described  in  moving  terms  the  absorbing  anxiety  of  Tissa- 
phemes  to  secure  the  close  friendship  of  democratic  AUiens.  All 
who  heard  him  were  too  much  carried  away  by  the  heated  fiuidea 
of  the  moment  to  question  his  &ctB  or  to  see  that  he  had  a  triple 
motive  in  thus  parading  his  supposed  influence  with  the  Persian 
satrap.  If  his  stotements  could  only  be  credited,  they  would  strike 
terror  into  the  oligarchs  at  Athens  and  paralyse  the  action  of  ih& 
Clubs  in  the  city ;  they  would  encourage  the  army  in  Samoa  and 
impress  them  with  a  due  sense  of  his  importance;  lastly  they  would 
have  the  effect  of  sowing  mistrust  between  Tissaphemea  and  his 
Peloponnesian  allies,  and  of  disappointing  the  bright  hopes  of  the 
Spartans.  So  greedily  were  his  words  received  by  his  hearers  that 
before  the  assembly  dispersed  he  was  appointed  general,  and  a 
strong  wish  was  expressed  to  sail  at  once  to  the  Peiraieos  and 
punish  the  men  who  had  subverted  the  constitution.  From  this 
course  AUdbiades  strongly  dissuaded  them.  He  had  a  part  to  play 
with  Tissaphemes,  and  in  order  to  get  away  he  promised  to  retom 
«o  soon  as  he  should  have  concerted  with  him  the  necessary 
measures  for  canying  on  the  war.' 

But  before  the  return  of  Alkibiades  to  Magnesia,  the  oligaxchie 
envoys,  who  had  felt  their  bravery  oozing  away  at  Deles,  ventured 
Beception  of  on  presenting  themselves  to  the  assembly  of  t^e  (dtizens 
Sdoaf^ia  **  Samos.  They  were  received  with  a  storm  of  indig- 
abSamoB.  nation  which  threatened  their  lives;  but  when  at 
length  they  were  allowed  to  speak,  they  delivered  themselves  of  the 
coinforting  message  with  which  they  had  been  charged,*  ayj^^T^g 
some  commenta  which  recent  incidents  seemed  to  call  for.  The 
manifest  hatred  of  the  army  for  government  by  a  club  of  tyrants 
drew  forth  the  assurance  that  all  the  Five  Thousand  would  take 
their  place  in  turn  in  the  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred :  but  with 
apecifd  earnestness  they  inveighed  against  the  monstrous  lies  with 
which,  as  they  insisted,  Ohaireas  had  cheated  the  citizens  in  PfaMwf>ft^ 
There  was  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  the  least  harm  to  their 
wives,  their  children,  or  their  kinsfolk ;  nor  coidd  the  chai^gea  of 
past  ill-treatment  be  sustained.    The  assasrination  of  men  who 

»8eep.427.  «  Thuc  via  81,  82.  »  See  p.  486. 
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weie  honestly  attached  to  the  constitutioxi  of  Athens  was  a  subject 
on  which  it  was  best  to  be  silent ;  and  about  this  therefore  they 
said  nothing.'  Their  lame  and  stumbling  apology  rather  inflamed 
than  soothed  the  angry  feelings  of  their  hearers,  of  whom  a  large 
majority  insisted  on  immediate  return  to  Peiraieus  to  punish  the 
traitors  and  to  imdo  their  work.  Against  this  plan  Alkibiades 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence ;  and  the  people  accord- 
ingly gave  it  up.  Pacifying  the  assembly  as  well  as  he  could, 
Alkibiades  bade  the  envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  go  back  and  tell 
thpir  masters  that  they  must  yield  up  their  power  to  the  Five 
Hundred  whom  they  had  thrust  out  of  the  Senate-house ;  that  to 
the  rule  of  the  Five  Thousand,  if  these  were  a  reality  and  not  a 
sham,  no  objection  would  be  made;  and  that  for  any  retrenchments 
which  should  leave  more  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  vigorously 
the  Athenians  at  Samoa  could  feel  only  gratitude  to  their  kinsmen 
at  home. 

The  tidings  brought  from  Samos  by  the  envoys  soon  brought  to 
the  surface  those  elements  of  disimion  which  Thucydides  admits  to 
be  the  bane  of  oligarchical  governments  based  on  the    ^     .^ 
ruins  of  a  democracy.    It  was  clear  that  the  people  at    of  Thera- 
home  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  shake    S^Jiof** 
oflT  ibe  yoke  of  their  tyrants :  it  was  still  more  clear    the  Four 
that  in  the  people  at  Samos  the  Four  Himdred  had  to    '^^'''^^ 
deal  with  a  force  of  resolute  and  uncompromising  enemies.  Among 
the  most  prominent  in  the  active  work  of  the  conspiracy  had  been 
Theramenes  and  Aristokrates ;  but  their  share  of  power  and  of  the 
fruits  of  power  was  by  no  means  on  the  same  scale,  and  they  could 
not  but  remember  that  they  belonged  to  a  society  in  which  each 
man  avowedly  was  strictly  for  himself.     It  was  only  natural 
therefore  that  the  eyes  of  these  men  and  of  others  like  them  should 
now  be  opened  to  the  vast  importance  of  making  the  Five  Thousand 
a  reality, — in  other  words,  of  restoring  practically  the  old  demo« 
cracy,  for  as  these  Five  Thousand  had  been  thus  far  an  indefinite 
quantity,  so  an  indefinife  quantity  they  would  remain. 

The  tactics  of  Theramenes  warned  those  of  their  colleagues  who 
were  hopelessly  committed  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
that  the  resistance  with  which  they  were  threatened  Fartiflcation 
must  be  pux  down  at  once,  and,  if  need  be,  put  down  by^^?oar 
by  force.  One  altempt  to  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta  Hnndred. 
had  miscarried  through  their  own  fc^y  in  committing  them  to  men 
who  had  delivered  them  as  prisoners  to  the  Argives.  It  was 
therefore  only  the  more  necessary  to  send  off  others  chaiged  per- 
emptorily to  conclude  a  peace  on  whatever  terms  and  at  whatever 
cost.'  On  this  errand,  loathsome  to  thei  ruder  feelings  of  the  demos, 

»  Thuc.  viii.  90, 2. 
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yet  gratefiil^  it  would  seem,  to  the  refined  and  cultured  tastes  of 
EupatridBy  Phryuiclios  and  Autiphon  departed  with  ten  others,       ; 
while  their  accomplices  at  home  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  place  for       j 
the  enemy,  by  raising  a  fortress  on  the  mole  Eetionia,  which  nn 
out  on  the  north  side  of  the  artificially  narrowed  mouth  of  the 
Peiraieus. 

There  remained,  in  truth,  for  the  Spartans  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  take  possession  on  their  own  tenns.  It  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  very  abjectness  of  the  envoys  may  have  made 
of  the  fort       the  ephors  fearful  of  being  caught  in  some  trap  *,  l^at 
^thlho"^     whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  traitors  were 
sanction  of      dismissed  with  nothing  more  than  a  promise  that  a 
Tberamenes.    ^^^  should  pass  the  Athenian  harbotu:  on  its  way  to 
Euboia.    The  Four  Hundred  were  naturally  anxious  that  ^eir 
fortress  should  be  finished  before  this  fieet  should  appear;  but  the 
secret  of  its  coming  could  not  be  kept  from  Theramenes,  who  dis- 
tinctly protested  against  the  erection  of  the  fort  as  part  of  a  scheme 
arranged  in  concert  with  the  Spartans.    The  return  of  the  ambas-       , 
sadors  stirred  the  people  still  more  deeply ;  and  the  oligarchs  were 
now  to   learn  that  others  besides  themselves  could  use  their 
favourite  weapons.    In  the  open  market-place  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  Phiynichos  was  struck  down  by  a  man  belonging  to 
the  force  of  hoplites  employed  in  the  garrison  duty  of  Attica. 
Bendered  bolder  by  the  impunity  which  attended   this  crime, 
Theramenes  insisted  that  the  Spartan  fleet  which  had  now  come 
to  Aigina  and  thence  fallen  back  on  Epidauros  could  not  poasiUy 
be  going  straight  to  Euboia.  His  languJage  roused  an  ungovernable 
excitement.     The   hoplites   employed  in   building   the  fort  of 
Eetionia  had  all  along  hated  their  work  and  had  toiled  under  the 
conviction  that  they  were  by  it  inslaving  themselves.    But  they 
were  working  under  the  orders  of  the  general  AJexiklea :  and  faiious 
oligarch  though  he  was,  Alexikles  had  for  them  the  authority  of  a 
law  which  they  were  bound  to  obey.    Their  patience,  however,  had 
now  reached  its  limits :  and  possibly  they  were  told  by  Aristo- 
krates  >  that  they  had  obeyed  him  far  too  long.    Alesdkles  was 
seized  and  shut  up  in  a  house  by  the  hoplites,  who  were  aided  by 
the  police  at  Mounychia  under  their  captain  Herm6n.    Beceiviiur 
the  tidings  of  this  outrage  as  they  sat  in  their  council-chamber,  the 
Four  Hundred  roundly  charged  Theramenes  with  having  brought 
it  about.    Theramenes  replied  that,  if  they  wished,  he  would  go 
at  once  and  rescue  the  prisoner.    To  the  Peiraieus  accordingly  he 
went  with  one  of  the  strategoi  whom  he  could  trust.    Thither  also 
went  Aristarchos,  a  furious  partisan  of  the  oligarchy^  with  a  body 
of  young  horsemen.      Athens  and  Peii^eus  were  now  both  in 
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tumult.  A  l)attle  Tvas  preYented  only  hj  the  interference  of  some 
of  the  more  aged  citizens,  who  warned  the  people  against  the 
desperate  madness  of  civil  strife,  while  the  enemy  was  almost  at 
theur  gates.  Meanwhile  Theramenes,  having  reached  Eetionia, 
addressed  the  people  in  pretended  anger.  Aristarchos  reviled  them 
in  more  real  rage.  But  the  fear  of  attack  grew  less  with  every 
monoient's  delay ;  and  the  hoplites  boldly  asked  Theramenes  to  teU. 
them  plainly  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  demolisb  the  fortress. 
There  was  no  need  to  affect  scruples  here  which  he  had  cast  away 
even  in  the  Senate-house ;  and  the  general  by  his  side  was  ready 
to  sanction  the  demolition  to  which  Theramenes  would  interpose 
no  hindrance.  With  impetuous  eagerness  the  hoplites  set  to  work 
to  throw  down  the  walls  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  raise, 
and  all  were  invited  to  join  in  the  task  who  wished  that  the  Five 
Thousand  should  be  put  in  place  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

In  fear  and  trembling  the  Four  Hundred  assembled  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  their  council-chamber,  while  the  hoplites  from  Peiraieus, 
diamiswing  Alezikles  unhurt  after  the  destruction  of  the  pefeot  of 
fort,  took  their  station  in  the  Anakeion  at  the  base  of  the  Thy  mocha. 
Akiopolis  on  its  northern  side.  Here  they  were  joined  yoit  of  Ba- 
by some  emissaries  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  mingling  ''^^ 
ireely  with  the  hoplites  besought  them  to  keep  order  and  promised 
that  the  list  of  the  Five  Thousand  should  be  published,  still  &]sely 
implying  that  this  list  had  really  been  drawn  up.  They  renewed, 
further,  the  pledge  that  the  appointment  of  tiie  Four  Hundred 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  larger  body.  With  singular  mode)?^ 
tion  the  people  accepted  the  compromise.  A  day  was  fixed  for  an 
assembly  of  the  people  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  wall  of  the  Akropolis ;  and  on  that  day  the  citizens 
were  gathered  and  the  debate  had  all  but  begun  when  it  was 
annormced  that  the  Spartan  fleet  was  off  the  coast  of  Salamis.  At 
once  and  by  all  present  the  fact  was  coupled  with  the  warnings 
of  Theramenes,  and  rushing  down  to  Peiraiens,  some  hurried  into 
the  triremes  already  launched,  while  other  ships  were  hauled  down 
to  the  water.  But  it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Agesandridas  to  risk  a  battle  off  Peiraieus;  and  seeing  that 
a  surprise  was  not  to  be  thought  of  he  went  on  his  way,  and  on  the 
next  day  reached  Oropoe.  At  once  the  Athenians  saw  that  this 
squadron  was  intended  to  cover  the  revolt  of  Euboia ;  and  now 
that  Attica  itself  was  beleaguered,  Euboia  was  to  them  everything. 
At  all  risks  then  they  must  hasten  to  its  defence:  and  with  heavy 
hearts  they  must  have  felt  that  the  risk  was  indeed  appalling. 
Beaching  Eretria  a  few  hours  after  Agesandridas  had  disembarked 
at  Oropos,  Thymochares  hoped  that  he  might  have  time  to  refresh 
his  wearied  and  hungry  crews.    But  the  Agora  of  the  Eretrians 
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was  purposely  empty :  and  while  the  men  in  their  search  for  food 
straggled  even  to  the  ends  of  the  town,  a  signal  raised  at  Eretria 
warned  Agesandridas  that  the  time  for  attack  was  come.  His  own 
pien  were  firesh  and  well-fed,  and  his  ships  had  crossed  the  narrow 
strait  while  the  Athenians  were  still  scattered  through  the  city. 
Siz-^md-thirty  ships  hastened  as  best  they  could  to  encounter  the 
Spartan  fleet:  two-and-twenty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
their  crews  being  all  skin  or  taken  prisoners.  The  Athenian  fleet 
was,  in  fact,  destroyed ;  and  the  revolt  of  all  Euboia  except  Oreos, 
which  was  still  held  by  Athenian  Elerouchoi,^  crowned  the  schemes 
of  the  murderers  who  looked  down  calmly  from  their  council- 
chamber  on  their  awful  handiwork. 

According  to  their  own  philosophy  oligarchs  might  afford  to  do 
80.  But  for  the  people,  whose  life-blood  they  had  poured  out  like 
Conatem  "Water,  the  revolt  of  Euboia  seemed  to  bring  with  it  the 
tion  at  day  of  doom.  Even  -had  there  been  a  plethora  of  ships, 

4e^d!^eatof  ^®°  ^^^  lacking  to  man  them;  and  Athens  herself 
Thjmo-  was  torn  by  factions  which  at  any  moment  might  be 

c  area.  locked  in  bloody  conflict.    The  town  was  indeed  de- 

fenceless ;  and  for  a  second  time  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  a 
Spartan  fleet  and  army  might  have  crushed  the  once  imperial  city 
almost  without  a  struggle.  But  the  great  catastrophe  was  to  be 
delayed  yet  a  little  longer,  and  the  respite  came  through  that 
singular  slowness  and  dulness  which,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the 
historian,  made  the  Spartans  the  most  convenient  of  all  enemies 
for  the  quick-witted  and  prompt  Athenians,  who  found  in  tiie 
Syracusans  foes  not  much  less  energetic  than  themselves  and 
suflered  at  their  hands  accordingly.' 

Twenty  ships  only  were  the  Athenians  able  to  bring  together,* 
but  happily  they  were  not  called  upon  to  encounter  any  enemy. 
The  BQp.  Agesandridas  allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip;  and  the 
pressionot  Athenians  were  enabled  to  flz  their  minds  on  the 
of  theFou  restoration  of  order  and  law.  In  an  assembly  held  in 
Hundred.  the  Pnyi,  the  Four  Hundred  were  solemnly  depoeed 
and  the  elastic  company  of  Five  Thousand  substituted  in  their  place. 
No  attempt  was  niade  to  publish  any  list  of  the  men  included  in 
this  number.  All  who  supplied  their  own  arms  or  who  furnished 
arms  for  others  could  daim  to  be  reckoned  among  them.  The 
miserable  eonspiiacy  was  at  last  put  down ;  and  Athens  once  more 
lived  under  the  polity  of  EleiBlhenes  and  Perikles. 

Thus  was  accomplished,  seemingly  amidst  the  death-throes  of 
the  state,  a  change  which  re-asserted  the  supremacy  of  law :  and 

^  These    Eleronchoi    had   held     Thac.  i.  114. 
Histiaiotis  from  the  time  of  the  re-  ^  Thnc.  viiL  96,  5. 
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it  was  accomplished  with  a  sobriety  and  calmness  which  calls 
forth  the  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  Thucydides.^  Nor,  if  we  survey 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  time,  can  we  say  that  Bwtontion 
his  praise  was  undeserved.  If  the  citizens  at  Samos  the^i^^ 
deserve  any  censure,  they  are  to  blame  for  taking  mocracy. 
no  further  guarantees  from  the  oligarchs  whom  they  had  mastered 
than  the  mere  banishment  of  two  or  three  of  their  number.  If 
again  the  hoplites  of  the  Peiraieus  are  to  be  blamed,  it  would  be 
for  letting  Alexikles  go  instead  of  putting  Aristarchos  along  with 
him  into  safe  durance  and  taking  good  care  that  their  fellow-con- 
spirators should  not  escape  to  renew  their  mischief  at  Athens  or  to 
carry  on  their  intrigues  and  treachery  elsewhere.  It  was  only 
through  the  almost  incredible  sluggishness  of  the  Spartans  that 
Athens  was  not  now  held  by  a  Peloponnesian  garrison;  and  if,  after 
treachery  which,  if  committed  by  the  peers  and  gentlemen  of 
England,  would  rouse  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  an  implac- 
able wrath,  the  Athenians  showed  themselves  ready  to  live  peace- 
ably with  their  tormentors,  this  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  facts  recorded  in  any  history. 

For  the  Four  Hundred,  indeed,  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  that 
their  usurpation  was  repressed  in  some  part  by  the  co-operation  of 
men  belonging  to  their  own  side.  If  Theramenes  and  ^j,^^  ^ . 
his  helpers  had  not  been  concerned  in  restoring  the  ezecation  of 
democracy,  the  people  would  have  been  free  to  search  -^^ip^o^ 
out  and  punish  the  murderers  of  Androkles  and  of  all  later  victims 
of  the  oligarchic  bravoes.  As  it  was,  the  one  act  laid  to  their 
chaige  was  the  sending  of  the  last  embassy  to  Sparta  to  offer  a 
peace  clogged  by  no  conditions ;  and  for  this  charge  Theramenes 
to  his  own  future  cost  came  forward  as  the  accuser.  But  of  the 
men  thus  accused,  one  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  law. 
PhrynichoB,  the  mian  who  with  the  clearness  of  Balaam  saw  his 
duty  and  deliberately  defied  it,  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes 
with  his  life.  Three  only,  Antiphon,  Onomakles,  and  Archep- 
tolemos,  remained  at  Athens.  The  two  last  may  have  thought  that 
their  sins  might  be  condoned :  the  hardihood  of  Antiphon  who 
must  have  known  that  he  at  least  had. sinned  unpardonaUy  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  his  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom.  The 
decree  was  passed  for  their  apprehension  and  for  their  trial,  which 
was  to  be  conducted  according  to  all  the  forms  of  the  polity  of 
Perikles ;  but  before  the  writ  could  be  executed  Onomakles,  who 
had  been  a  colleague  of  Phrynichos  at  Samos,^  seems  to  have  made 
his  escape.  The  other  two  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
people,  were  condemned  and  executed.    Their  houses  were  razed, 

1  Thuc.  viii  97, 2  »  lb.  viiL  26. 
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their  property  confiscated,  their  children  depriyed  of  citizenship ; 
and  any  citizen  who  might  adopt  any  of  their  descendants  was  to 
lose  at  once  his  own  frainchiBe.  The  injustice  done  to  the  guiltless 
may  rouse  a  righteous  indignation ;  but  the  harshness  of  Athenian 
law  was  not  woise  than  the  tender  mercies  of  an  English  attainder. 
At  the  least  the  criminals  themselves  were  foirly  tried :  nor  can 
the  Bikasteries  which  condemned  them  on  overwhelming  evidence 
"be  compared  with  the  slavi^  juries  which  sanctioned  a  series  of 
judicial  murders  at  the  bidding  of  Jeffreys  or  Scroggs. 

While  Athens  was  thus  convulsed  by  the  usurpations  and 
violence  of  a  knot  of  traitors,  the  history  of  Tissaphemes  and  his 
indectei  Spartan  allies  exhibited  the  working  of  suspicion  on 

zDOTements  the  One  side  and  of  discontent  fast  passing  into  indig- 
nian  and^-  nation  on  the  other.  For  eighty  days  the  Peloponne- 
loponneslan  sian  fleet  had  been  in  absolute  inaction  in  Rhodes : 
^®'*"'  and  the  men  became  daily  more  and  more  couTinced 

that  the  promise  of  a  Phenician  fleet  to  reinforce  them  was  a  mere 
lie  and  cheat.  So  formidable  indeed  seemed  the  attitude  of  the 
Peloponnesians  and  their  allies,  and  so  loud  the  complaints  of  the 
Syracusans  especially  against  the  slender  and  infrequent  pay  doled  out 
to  them,  that  Astyochos  was  compelled  to  move  his  fleet  £rom  Miletos 
and  again  challenge  the  enemy  to  battle.  But  as  they  approached  the 
promontory  of  Mykal^  with  112  ships,  the  Athenians  with  their  82 
triremes  stationed  ofl*  GlaukS  thought  themselves  not  justified  in 
lisldng  a  general  engagement.  On  the  next  day  the  return  of 
Strombichides  raised  the  Athenian  fleet  to  110  ships ;  and  thus, 
nearly  matched  in  numbers,  they  advanced  in  order  of  battle 
agaimst  the  Spartans,  who  now  in  their  turn  declined  the  contest.* 

If  even  this  poor  and  negative  check  brought  some  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  the  Athenians,  it  caused  in  the  Peloponnesi&n 
_  ^  .  .  camp  still  greater  indignation  against  the  neglect  or 
Byxantion  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  and  led  the  Spartans  to 
iroinAthens.  think  of  the  more  generous  promises  m^e  to  them  br 
the  Hellespontine  satrap  Phamabazos.  To  him  accordingly  a 
squadron  of  40  ships  was  sent  under  Klearchos  who  ^ad  received 
his  commission  at  Sparta  for  this  very  service.'  He  set  out  with 
the  hope  not  only  of  abundant  pay  for  his  uxen,  but  of  detacbing 
Byzantion  from  its  connexion  with  Athens.  At  first  this  result 
seemed  little  likely.  The  necessity  of  avoidiAg  the  Athejiian  fleet 
compelled  him  to  keep  out  at  sea,  and  a  severe  storm  drove  most 
of  the  ships  to  Delos  whence  they  made  tb<)ir  way  back  to  Miletos. 
Klearchos,  not  to  be  thus  baffled,  went  to  the  Hellespont  by  land, 
and  the  Megarian  general  Helixos,  sailing  with  ten  ships  ta 
Byzantion,  brought  about  the  revolt  of  that  city. 

1  Thuc.  viii.  79.  «  lb.  viiL  S9. 
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The  depaiiaie  of  Elearchos  and  Helizos  for  the  Helleepont  in 
no  'way  improyed  the  state  of  things  in  the  Peloponnesian  camp  at 
Miletos.  Not  only  had  Tissaphernes  hecome  still  more  Tnmtats  in 
slack  in  his  payments  since  they  had  refused  the  Sm^a?*"" 
challenge  of  the  Athenian  fleet;  but  the  Athenians  MiieUw. 
themselyes  had  hecome  far  more  formidable  from  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  suppression  of  the  oligarchic  conspiracy. 
The  discontent  of  the  army  was  no  longer  expressed  by  mere 
murmurs.  The  Spartans  at  home  were  also  wearied  out  with  the 
lethargy  which  seemed  to  have  come  over  their  army  in  the  East ; 
and  Mindaros  was  sent  to  take  i^e  place  of  Astyochos.  In 
Astyochoe  Tissaphernes  &lt  that  he  was  losing  a  friend  whose 
departure  might  be  most  inconvenient  to  him,  and  whose  recall 
ahovired  that  not  much  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  influence  at 
Spaita.  The  satrap,  therefore,  sent  with  him  a  special  envoy  both 
to  lay  a  complaint  against  the  Milesians  for  destroying  his  fort  in 
their  city,  and  more  particularly  to  counteract  the  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  the  Milflftians  and  the  Syracusan  Hermokrates  by 
explaining  his  position  and  his  motives. 

But  Tissaphernes  felt  that  something  more  was  needed  than  the 
dispatch  of  an  envoy  to  Sparta.  He  knew  that  the  Phenician  fleet 
either  had  reached  or  would  soon  reach  Aspendos,  and  pjnniMa  of 
he  therefore  invited  Lichas  to  accompany  him  thither  the  Pheni- 
and  come  back  with  the  force  which  was  to  turn  the  from  ijpm- 
acale  decisively  against  Athens.  IdQndaros,  not  yet  ^^ 
vened  in  the  artinces  of  the  game  in  whic^  the  satrap  though^ 
himself  an  adept,  saw  with  satisfaction  the  departure  of  Lichas, 
while  Tam/Sa  renuuned  as  the  deputy  of  Tissapheines  to  fumiah 
regular  payments  to  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies.  The 
voyage  to  Aspendos^  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  said,  was  only  a  fresh 
trick  to  gain  time  and  to  exhaust  both  the  Athenians  uid  their 
enemies.  Mindaros  and  Lichas  were  thoroughly  fooled.  As  a 
paymaster,  Tam6s  was  even  worse  than  Tissaphernes,  while  Tissar 
phemea  himself,  having  brought  the  Phenician  fleet  to  the  Pam- 
phylian  coast,  kept  it  there  for  a  while  and  then  sent  it  home  again. 
But  if  Tissaphernes  cheated  lifiiidaros  still  further  by  receiving 
Philippos  who  had  been  sent  by  Mindaros  with  two  triremes  to  join 
Lichas,  he  was  in  turn  overreached  himself.  It  was  no  part  of  his 
plan  to  exasperate  the  resentment  already  felt  against  him  in  the 
Spartan  camp,  if  such  a  result  could  be  avoided ;  but  AUdbiades 
was  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  avoided.  This  imwearied 
ffftli4«n«r  was  well  aware  that  Tissaphernes  had  no  intention  of 
bringing  the  Phenician  fleet  into  action ;  and  therefore  he  eageriy 
Availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  by  promising  the  Athenians  at 
Samoa  that  he  would  ei^er  bring*  up  the  Pheddan  fleet  to  their 
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help  or  prevent  it  from  coming  to  the  help  of  their  enemies.  Sailing 
to  Aspendos  with  thirteen  triremes,  he  took  caie  to  parade  osten- 
tatiously his  close  intimacy  with  the  satrap ;  and  as  1^  Phenician 
fleet  was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  war,  the  Athenians 
belieyed  that  this  supposed  change  of  plan  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  Alldbiades. 

The  patience  of  Mindaros  reached  its  limit,  when  a  message 
from  Philippos  told  him  that  the  Fhenicians  were  actually  on  their 
Revolt  of  the  "^^J  ^<^^^'  Not  tied  by  the  hrihes  which  had  corrupted 
Lesbian  Astyochos,  he  resolved  at  once  to  dose  with  the  mora 

BoJ^oiQ  tempting  ofiers  of  Phamahazos,  who  promised  to  detach 
AfheuB.  £^in  Athens  all  the  Hellenic  cities  in  his  satrapy. 

Sixteen  Peloponnesian  ships  £rom  the  fleet  of  Mindaros  had  already 
reached  the  Hellespont  and  overrun  a  great  part  of  the  Ohersonesos, 
and  thither  Mindaros  himself  now  prepared  to  make  his  way  with 
78  triremes.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  the  notice  of  the  Athenian 
guard-ships  off  Samos :  but  a  severe  storm  carried  him  to  Ikaros 
and  kept  him  there  for  nearly  a  week  before  he  could  sail  to  Ohios. 
Meanwhile  a  body  of  oligarchic  exiles  from  Methymna  had  succeeded 
in  making  Eresos  revolt  again  from  Athens.  Hastening  thither, 
the  Athenian  conmiander  Thrasylos  foimd  Thrasyboulos  already 
there  with  five  ships  from  Samos,  which  together  with  two  triremes 
returning  from  the  Hellespont  and  five  belonging  to  Methymna 
raised  his  fleet  to  67  vessels. 

In  full  confidence  that  the  movements  of  Mindaros  would  be 
carefully  and  speedily  reported  to  him,  Thrasylos  made  his  pre- 
voyage  of  parations  for  carrying  out  the  si^^  of  Ereeos  with  the 
J^*^!^^^  utmost  vigour.  But  his  calculations  were  disappointed, 
leepont.  Aware  that  the  Athenians  were  on  the  look-out  in  the 

channel  between  Lesbos  and  the  mainland,  Mindaros  resolved  to 
keep  out  of  their  sight;  and  having  reached  the  islets  of  Argen- 
noussai  unnoticed,  he  was  at  Ehoiteion  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont  before  midnight  of  the  next  day.  Beacon  fires  kindled 
by  friends  and  foes  warned  the  Athenian  squadron  of  eighteen  ships 
at  Sestos  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  passed  the  mouth  of  the  strait 
off  Sigeion.  To  be  thus  caught  in  a  trap  by  a  force  perhaps  three 
or  four  times  as  large  as  their  own  would  be  certain  ruin ;  but  this 
ruin  they  could  not  by  whatever  speed  or  skill  have  escaped  had  it 
not  been  that  the  orders  of  Mindaros  kept  at  their  poet  the  sixteen 
ships  which  were  on  guard  at  Abydos.  The  Athenian  triremes 
were  thus  enabled  to  make  their  way  unmolested  to  EUdous.  Here 
they  still  were  when  morning  made  them  visible  to  the  ships  of 
IGndaros. 

By  the  combined  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  eighty-one  ships  the 
day  was  spent  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reduce  Elaious,  from 
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wMch  place  tbey  sailed  to  Abydos.  Soon  afterwards  the  Athenian 
fleet  of  Thiasylos,  strengthened  by  the  ships  which  had  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  horn  Sestos,  took  ap  its  station  at 
Elaious,  numbering  now  76  triremes.  Five  days  were  ofSynos- 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  battle,  the  story  of  which  °^°^ 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  The  decay  of  Athenian  power 
and  science  is  strikingly  proved  by  the  mere  choice  of  the  scene  of 
conflict.  In  single  line  tiie  Athenian  fleet  advanced  from  Elaious 
along  the  coast  of  OhersonesoSy  and  drew  up  between  Idakoe  and 
Arrhianoi^  unknown  places  lying  between  Elaious  and  Sestoe,  when 
the  Spartan  fleet  advanced  to  meet  them  along  the  coastline  lying 
between  Abydos  and  Dardanos.  The  Peloponnesians  drove  back 
the  centre  of  the  Athenian  fleet  upon  the  shore ;  but  here,  as  with 
the  troops  of  Demosthenes  in  the  night  attack  on  Epipolai,  success 
produced  disorder,  of  which  the  Athenian  general  Thrasyboulos 
speedily  took  advantage.  His  colleague,  Thrasylos,  who  had 
doubled  the  promontory  of  Kynossema,  or  the  Hound's  Gh^ve,  and 
for  the  time  had  passed  out  of  sight,  returned  after  defeating  the 
Syracusan  squadron  imder  Hermokratee,  and  gave  the  finifaliiTig 
stroke  to  the  victory.  The  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  thus 
driven  back,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  dght  Ohian  ships, 
five  from  Oorinth,  two  belonging  to  the  Ambrakiots  and  Boiotians, 
and  one  to  each  of  the  several  states  of  Leukas,  Sparta,  Syracuse, 
and  PellSne, — ^twenty-one  in  alL  But  the  Athenians  had  lost 
fifteen  yeieels,  and  thus  wew  gainers  only  by  six. 

Compared  with  the  great  exploits  of  Phormion  and  Demosthenes, 
the  victory  was  poor  indeed ;  but  to  the  Athenians  it  came  at  a 
time  when  their  spirit  was  ahnost  crushed  by  a  seem-  Moiai  effects 
ix^ly  infinite  series  of  disasters,  and  it  exercised  on  toiyojTtSo 
them  a  moral  influence  scarcely  less  than  that  which  Afbenians. 
the  victory  of  Mantineia  had  exercised  over  the  Spartans.  The 
trireme  sent  home  with  the  tidings  was  received  with  unbounded 
delight.  The  depression  which  had  so  long  hung  about  them  as 
•with  the  darkness  of  death  was  suddenly  dispelled ;  and  they  felt 
that  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  war  was  no  longer  a 
preenmptuous  and  unreasonable  delusion. 
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CHAPTER  EL 

TTTH  FELOPOlTVBSIAJr  (DEXELEIAir  OS  lOITIAJr)  WAB,  FBOX  THB 
BATTLE  OF  KTSOBSSaiX  TO  THB  BATTLE  OFF  THE  XBLAJTDS  OF 

ABOENNOXTSSAI. 

The  lAttle  of  Kynossema  was  not  the  last  Tictoiy  won  by  Athenian 
fleets  in  the  war  whidi  was  now  gradually  drawing  to  its  dose. 
— ^  Bat  the  whole  history  of  the  struggle  after  the  Sicilian 

theAthenian  expedition  showB  that  Athens  had  reached  a  point 
^'^^^^'*^^^*  aftor  whidi  the  most  brilliant  successes  cease  to  pro- 
duce any  permanent  results.  She  was,  in  ftct,  inyolyed  now  in  a 
contest  in  which  victory  was  impossible.  It  was  not  merely  that 
her  fleets  and  armies  had  been  destroyed,  and  her  reyenues  become 
precarious.  Against  such  difficulties  as  these  she  might  have 
struggled  sucoessfally.  But  she  could  not  do  this  unless  she  was 
seconded  by  the  hearty  goodwill  of  the  great  body  of  her  allies; 
and  if  these  were  not  honestly  conyinced  that  alliance  with  Athens 
was  to  their  own  interest,  there  could  deariy  be,  sooner  or  later, 
but  one  issue  to  the  struggle.  In  all  the  allied  states  there  was  a 
party  which  hated  as  well  as  feared  her,  a  party  which,  knowing 
that  her  courts  would  giye  redress  for  the  crimes  which  they 
dearly  loved  to  commit,  was  ready  to  cast  off  her  yoke  at  any 
cost.  This  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  shake  her  empire  to  its 
very  foundations ;  but  all  hope  of  preserving  it  was  gone  when 
Athenians  themselves  became  traitors  to  their  own  constitution, 
and  employed  the  dagger  to  put  down  opposition  in  a  city  for 
which  freedom  of  speech  was  the  very  breath  of  life.  Through 
the  resolute  resistance  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  aided  by  ihe 
determined  friendship  of  the  Samian  people,  this  infamous  con- 
spiracy had  been  put  down ;  but  the  wounds  left  behind  it  were 
never  healed,  and  amoug  the  most  &tal  of  these  was  the  lessening 
of  that  respect  for  foims  and  processes  of  law  which  in  earlier  days 
had  most  notably  distingmshed  Athens  from  eveiy  other  fiellenic 
city, — ^in  other  words,  from  every  other  city  in  the  world.  Athens, 
therefore,  fell ;  but  she  had  exhibited  to  the  world  a  polity  which 
might  be  the  means  of  overcoming  the  miserable  feuds  of  scattered 
clans,  and  of  cementing  into  a  single  nation  the  inhabitanta  of 
cities  spread  over  many  lands.  She  had  sown  seed  which  was 
to  bear  fruit  in  commonwealths  yet  unborn;  and  the  work  of 
the  great  founders  of  her  empire  was  therefore  not  wrought  in 
vain. 

The   departure   of  Mindaros   for  the  Hellespont  convinced 
Tiseaphemes  at  last  that  he  had  overdone  his  part    His  province 
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"was  exposed  to  dangers  which  might  threaten  serionB  consequences. 
His  garrisons  in  Antandros,  Miletos,  and  Knidos  had  been  ex- 
pelled ;  *  and  he  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  Helles-  Departuio  of 
pont,  both  to  complain  of  these  wrongs  and  to  make  P^^S!" 
an  eSSoTt  for  Tecovering  the  influence  which  was  &st  iwpont. 
slipping  away  firom  him. 

For  the  present  the  crafty  schemes  of  Tissaphemes  told  in 
favour  of  AUdbiades.    The  homeward  return  of  the  Fhenidan 
fleet  enabled  him  to  go  back  to  Samos  and  say  not    Defeat  of 
only  that  this  part  of  his  promise  was  fulfilled  but  that    Boiieas  and 
the  satrap  was  better  inclined  to  the  Athenian  cause    the  b«y  of 
than  he  had  ever  been.    Sailing  from  Kos  he  reached    i>ard*n«8' 
the  Hellespont  just  in  time  to  decide  a  battle  which  had  begun  in 
the  early  morning  by  the  defeat  of  Dorieus  in  the  bay  of  Dajcdanos, 
and  wMch  had  been  continued  during  the  day  by  the  fleet  of 
Mindaros.    Thirty  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  who, 
having  recovered  their  own  captured  triremes,  sailed  away  to  their 
station  at  Sestos.^    Here  however  they  kept  only  40  ships :  the 
rest  were  sent  to  gather  money,  where  they  might  and  as  they 
could.    The  necessities  of  war  had  displaced  the  orderly  collection 
of  a  flxed  tribute  for  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  indefinite  exactions ; 
and  the  indifierence  and  even  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  allies  gave 
way  to  active  dislike  or  a  fiercer  indignation. 

Twenty  years  earlier  a  victory  even  such  as  this  might  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  war.    All  that  Thrasyles  could  now  do 
was  to  go  to  Athens  to  ask  for  more  help  both  in    ^^ 
ships  and  men.'    A  force  of  thirty  triremes  was  im-    AiUbS^es 
mediately  sent  out  under  Theramenes  who  ssdled  to    ^J^^^.  . 
help  the  Makedonian  chief  Archelaos  in  his  siege  of    at  Saideis. 
Pydna  and  probably  to  live  upon  his  pay.    The  city       ^•°'  ^^' 
was  reduced  at  last :  but  before  its  Ml  Theramenes  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sail  away  to  the  Athenian  naval  station  which,  in  fear  of 
the  laige  fleet  now  being  collected  by  Mindaros,  had  been  transferred 
from  Sestos  to  Eardia  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ohersonesos. 
To  this  place  AUdbiades  had  found  his  way,  no  longer  as  a  Mend 
of  Tissaphemes  or  of  his  master,  but  as  a  fiigitive  from  the  power 
of  the  satrap  who,  profesmng  now  to  have  received  orders  firom  the 
Mng  to  carry  on  war  vigorously  against  the  Athenians,  had  thrown 
liim  into  prison. 

The  tidings  that  Mindaros  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Kyzikos 
xnade  the  Athenian  generals  resolve  upon  attacking    Battle  of 
liim  at  once  with  their  whole  fleet  of  83  triremes.    Kymkoe. 
JE[sevwg  contrived  by  sailing  past  Abydoe  at  night  to  evade  the 
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notice  of  tiie  Pelopoxmesian  g^uard-ehips,  they  rested  at  the  ifibuid 
of  Prokoxmesos,  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  peninsnla  of 
Kyzikos.  On  the  next  day  Alkibiadee  told  the  men  Ihat  they 
must  undertake  simultaneously  the  tasks  of  a  sea-fight,  a  land- 
battle,  and  a  siege.  The  first  measure  was  to  disembark  the 
hoplites  on  the  mainland  with  orders  to  advanoe  upon  the  town. 
According  to  Diodoros  ^  the  issue  of  the  day  was  decided  by  a 
trick  of  AlkibiadeS;  who  by  a  pretended  flight  concerted  with  his 
colleagues  lured  the  squadron  of  Mindaros  to  some  distance  firom 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  then  turned  fiercely  round  on  the  hoisting 
of  a  signal.  Finding  themselyes  between  two  forces,  the  seamen 
of  Mindaros  had  no  option  but  to  fly  to  a  place  called  Eleroi 
where  the  army  of  Phamabazos  was  placed  for  co-operation  by 
land.  Mindaros  was  slain,  bravely  fighting  on  shore.  All  the 
Peloponnesian  ships  fell  into  the  himds  of  the  Atiienians  with  the 
exception  of  the  Syracusan  triremes  which  the  crews  themselTes 
set  on  fire;  and  still  more  important  in  the  exhaustion  of  all 
resources  was  the  enormous  plunder  in  slaTSS  and  other  boot? 
taken  in  the  camps  of  the  Spartaens  and  the  Persians.  On  the  day 
after  the  fight  the  yictors  found  Kyzikos  evacuated  by  the  enemy. 
But  no  real  benefit  could  accrue  firom  the  victory  unless  the  Athe- 
nians could  command  the  gates  of  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  those 
of  the  I^;ean.  Byzantion  and  Ohalkedon  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  strait  were  botii  in  revolt,  and  the  latter  city  was  so  eflectually 
protected  by  the  troops  of  Phamabazos  that  an  attack  upon  it  at 
once  fidled.  But  its  unfortified  port  of  Ohrysopolis  was  seized  and 
converted  into  a  fortified  post  from  which  the  Athenians  levied 
tolls  on  all  ships  entering  the  Propontis.'  They  were  thus  again 
masters  of  the  most  important  road  for  the  introduction  of  supplies 
to  Athens. 

A  few  hours  after  the  battie  of  Kyzikos,  Hippokrates,  tiu* 
admiral's  secretary,  addressed  to  the  ephors  the  following  letter: 
Alleged  em-  *  OuT  glory  is  gone :  Mindaros  is  dead :  tiie  men  aie 
^S(Bto  hungry:  we  know  not  what  to  do.'*  The  dispateh 
Athens.  was  intercepted  and  carried  to  Athens,  where  the 

people  received  the  tidings  with  a  tumult  of  joy  which  founl 
expression  in  magnificent  religious  processions  and  displays,  Wliat 
may  have  been  the  precise  efiect  produced  upon  the  Spaitems,  "we 
cannot  say  with  certainty.  The  history  of  Thucydides  here  &il3 
us,  and  we  are  made  at  once  to  feel  the  irreparable  want  of  a  guide 
so  incoiTuptibly  truthful,  so  unwearied  in  Ms  search  for  evidence, 
and  so  exact  in  his  discrimination  of  it.  The  propositions  of  the 
envoy  whom  they  now  sent  to  Athens  were  confined,  we  are  told^ 

1  ziii.  50.  s  Xen.  if.  L  1, 22.  >  lb.  L  1,  28. 
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to  a  mere  exchange  of  pinners  and  the  withdrawal  of  hostile 
garrisons  on  either  side^ — ^in  other  words,  to  the  plan  that  the  Athen- 
ians ehonld  abandon  Pjlos  and  the  Spartans  quit  Dekeleia.  But  even 
if  the  Athenians  had  been  willing  to  listen  to  these  terms  and,  by 
the  condition  that  each  side  was  to  keep  its  present  possessions,  to 
jield  up  her  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  most  valuable  members 
of  her  maritime  confederacy,  they  knew  by  bitter  experience  that 
Sparta,  even  if  willing,  was  unable  to '  coerce  her  allies.    They 
knew  further  that  at  the  present  time  the  Spartans  were  under 
covenant  with  the  Persian  king  not  to  make  peace  without  his 
consent ;  and  they  had  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  necessities 
of  Sparta  would  be  to  him  a  constraining  motive  for  coming  to 
terms  with  her  enemy  and  his  own.    Athens  was  no  longer  re- 
ceiving the  riches  of  other  lands :  her  reserved  fond  was  long  since 
exhausted :  and  her  fleets  were  able  to  carry  on  the  war  only  by  a 
system  which  had  become  little  better  than  organised  plundering. 
She  was  manifestly  approaching  the  end  of  a  struggle  which  must 
end  in  the  ruin  of  one  side  or  the  other,  and  every  sign  seemed  to 
tell  that  that  ruin  would  be  her  own. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  discouragement  of  the  Spartans, 
Phamabazos  felt  none.    Comforting  the  troops  of  Mindaros  vdth 
the  promise  of  unbounded  supplies  of  ship-timber    Enenryof 
from  the  forests  of  Ida,  he  gave  Ihem  each  a  garment    Phaina- 
together  witii  provisions  for  two  months,  and  dis-    '**^ 
tributed  the  seamen  as  guards  throughout  the  coast  cities  of  his 
province,  while  orders  were  given  for  building  at  Antandros  a 
number  of  ships  equal  to  that  of  the  triremes  lost  at  Kyzikos. 

At  Dekeleia  the  effects  of  the  victory  of  Kyzikos  were  more 
visible  than  at  Sparta.    From  his  lofty  stronghold  Agis  could  see 
the    oom-flhips   firom    the   Euzine  sailing  into   the    Bepiiiseaf 
Peiraieos  and  felt  that,  until  this  stream  could  be  cut    tt^^^t 
off,  loM  occupation  of  Athenian  soil  was  to  little  purpose.    Athene 
An  inroad  to  the  very  walls  of  Aliens  had  been  tried  and  had 
&iled;^  and  Agis  thought  it  beet  to  dispatch  Elearchos  with 
iSfleen  ships  from  Megara  and  other  allied  cities  to  the  Hellespont. 
Of  tliese  vessels  three  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Athenian 
jroaid-fibips :  the  rest  made  their  way  first  to  Abydos,'  then  t< 
Byzantion. 

The  events  of  the  following  year  made  no  essential  change  in 
the  potttion  of  the  combatants  in  this  weary  war.  On  the  coast 
of  AtticA  Thorikos  was  fortified  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
fhips  saaEng  to  Peiraieus  from  the  Hellespont;'  and  Thrasylos 

1  Xen.  ff.  i.  1, 83.  the   Athenian   naval   station,   this 
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at  the  beginning  of  sommer  set  out  with  his  fleet  of  fi%  tziremes 
for  Samos.  At  Ephesos  the  Athenians  sustained  a  serious  xeTerse, 
operations  in  which  five-and-twenty  Syiacusan  ships  took  the 
totheBS>S!  °"^*  prominent  part  But  this  defeat^  again,  was  oom- 
409B.C.  pensated,  when  not  long  afterwards  l^rasylos,  from, 
his  station  at  Methymna,  espied  this  Syiacusan  squadron  sailing 
out  from  Ephesos,  to  which  he  droye  hack  all  the  triremes  with 
the  exception  of  four  which  were  taken  with  their  crews.  Theaa 
were  dispatched  as  prisoners  to  Athens  where,  in  rememhrBnce 
probably  of  the  treatment  which  Athenians  had  undergone  in  the 
Latomiai  of  Syracuse^  they  were  shut  up  in  the  stone  quarries  of 
Peiraieus.  The  sufifeiings  of  these  captives  may  not  have  been  so 
severe :  they  were  certainly  not  so  protiacted.  Before  the  autumn 
was  well  ended,  they  had  succeeded  in  excavating  a  way  out  of 
their  prison-house,  and  in  making  their  escape,  some  to  Dekeleia, 
some  to  Megara.^ 

But  in  spite  of  all  fluctuations  the  tide  was  running  stzoi^lj 

against  Athens.    Fifteen  years  ago  Sparta  had  been  utterly  humbled 

2^        .     by  the  shutting  in  of  a  number  of  hoj^tes  on  the  iaiand 

Fyios^the    of  Sphakteria.     During  those  years  the  Meeaeniflm 

Spartans.        garrison  at  Pylos  had  been  to  the  Spartans  an  amoMoy- 

ance  only  less  serious  than  that  which  Dekeleia  was  g*.i^^«nif^g-  to 

Athens.    But  the  strong  efforts  which  the  Athenians  wece  makizig 

to  restore  their  shattered  empire  in  the  East  led  the  Spartans  to  think 

that  a  determined  attack  on  this  post  might  be  successful ;  and  tiie 

tidings  soon  reached  Athens  that  their  Messenian  allies  were  being 

bloclmded  by  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  and  besieged  by  a  laige  land 

force  the  divisions  of  which  kept  up  a  series  of  assaults  upcm  the 

fortress.    In  spite  of  the  drain  botii  of  men,  ships,  and  money  in 

the  direction  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Athenians  managed  to  send 

out  thirty  ships  under  Anytos,  the  &ture  accuser  of  Sohrates.    He 

was  sent  to  no  purpose.    Stormy  weather,  he  said,  had  prevented 

him  £rom  doubling  cape  Maleai,  and  the  ships  came  back  tp  Athens. 

Indignant  at  his  fiailure,  the  people  brought  him  to  trial;  bat 

Anytos  was  acquitted.    Thus  deserted  by  their  andent  friends,  the 

Messenians  of  Pylos  held  out  stoutiy  for  a  time :  but  their  numbess 

were  sorely  thinned  in  conflicts  with  the  enemy  and  so  wasted  by 

actual  flunine  that  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  make  tanns  for 

the  surrender  of  the  place.    It  is  a  satis&ction  to  leam  that  these 

stout-hearted  Helots  could  so  maintain  their  ground  as  to  secure 

their  safe  departore  from  a  land  which,  if  the  Spartans  could  faave 

had  their  will,  they  would  never  have  left  alive.    The  loss  of  tbis 

outpost  waa  followed  or  accompanied  by  that  of  Nisaia.'     Tliege 
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losses  told  on  Athens  with  &x  heavier  effect  than  the  betrayal  of 
the  colonists  in  the  Trachinian  Herakleia  at  this  time  told  upon 
the  Spartans.^ 

The  events  of  the  following  year  seemed  to  point  more  clearly 
to  a  good  issue  for  Athens  firom  the  troubles  which  had  well-nigh 
crashed  her.  The  whole  Athenian  fleet  took  up  its  BeducUonof 
position  off  Byzantion  and  Ohalkedon.  while  the  land  Chaikedoii 
force  besieged  the  latter  dty^  shutting  it  in  all  round  qLis. 
with  a  wooden  wall  which,  so  &r  as  it  was  practicable,  *^  ^^* 
bloched  the  riyer  also.  The  satrap  was  anxious  to  break  the  Athen- 
ian Hnes,  while  Hjppokrates^whowas  then  harmost  within  the  city, 
made  a  vehement  s&Qy  £rom  the  gates.  The  attempt  whoUy  fiEuled« 
The  troops  of  Phamabazos  were  beaten  off,  Hippokrates  himself 
was  slain,  and  his  men  pushed  back  within  the  walls.  The  re- 
duction of  the  place  now  became  a  mere  question  of  time ;  and  on 
the  advice  of  Phamabazos  the  Ohalkedonians  agreed  to  surrender 
under  covenant  that  they  should  become,  as  they  had  been,  tribute- 
paying  allies  of  Athens,  making  up  all  arrears  for  the  time  during 
which  they  had  been  in  revolt  against  her.'  But  the  satrap  seemed 
now  to  be  convinced  that  Athens  was  not  so  easily  to  be  put  down 
as  he  had  hoped  that  she  would  be,  and  that  he  had  made  a  ipistake 
in  assuming  towards  her  so  determinately  hostile  an  attitude.  He 
therefore  made  with  the  Athenians  a  convention  on  his  own  behalf 
by  which  he  agreed  to  send  up  their  envoys  to  Sousa  to  arrange  a 
treaty  with  the  Mng,  while  the  Athenians  pledged  themselves  to 
do  no  mischief  during  thdr  absence  in  the  territories  of  the  satrap. 
The  Athenian  envoys  met  the  satrap  at  Kyzikos,  where  they  were 
joined  by  an  embassy  from  Sparta  under  Ptuippidas  and  by  the 
Syracasan  Hermokrates  whom  a  grateful  city  had  rewarded  with 
the  boon  of  exile. 

At  Byzantion  the  Athenians  might  very  possibly  have  been 
defeated,  had  it  not  been  that  popular  feeling  still  ran  in  their 
favour;  but  in  the  town  were  many  who  were  ex-  snrzender of 
asperated  by  the  severities  of  Phamabazos  and  by  the  BjMatton. 
calmness  with  which  he  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  citizens  to 
those  of  his  troops.  These  men  opened  the  gates  and  admitted 
AlMlnades  and  his  men  to  the  quarter  called  the  Thrakion,  and  the 
garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender.'  Athens  was  thus  once  more 
mistress  of  the  great  high  road  which  brought  to  her  harbours 
the  wealth  of  the  corn-growing  districts  bordering  on  the  Black 


Had  the  Athenian  envoys  been  allowed  to  make  their  journey 
to  Sousa^  the  issue  of  the  war  would,  it  is  more  than  likely,  have 
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"been  in  favour  of  Athens.  Unliappily  the  amhaseadoxs  after  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  the  Phrygian  Gordion  were  met  on  their  way  to 
Arrival  of        Sousa  by  Spaf^n  envoys  who  boasted  of  having  ob- 

yo'S^L  *^®^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^*  *^®y  ^vB^ited.  Their 
Ionia.  words  weie  borne  out  by  a  letter,  bearing  the  royal 

seal,  which  declared  that  Cyrus,  the  younger  son  of  Dareioe  imd 
his  cruel  wife  Paiysatis,  was  sent  down  as  lord  of  all  the  armies 
gathered  at  Kastolos. 

Before  Gyrus  reached  the  coast,  the  Spartan  admiral  Kiate- 
fiippidas  had  been  succeeded  by  Lysandros,  a  man  to  whom  the 
lutrignes        shaping  of  governments  in  the  interests  of  oligarchy  was 
ondopexa-       a  ta£ik  thoroughly  congenial.  A  liar  more  imscrupulous, 
L^androa.      if  such  a  thing  might  be  possible,  than  AUdbiades 
*w  B.a       himself,  he  was  determined  liat  the  services  which  he 
performed  for  his  country  should  make  his  own  continuance  in 
power  indispensable.    In  the  Persian  prince  now  sent  down  to 
the  coast  he  found  not  merely  an  ally  but  a  Mend.    On  their 
meeting  at  Sardeis  the  hope  expressed  by  Lysandros  that  the  war 
might  now  be  carried  on  with  real  vigour  was  sustained  by  the 
assurance  that  if  the  500  talents  which  Gyrus  had  brought  with 
him  should  not  suffice,  he  would  drain  his  own  private  resources, 
and  in  the  last  resort  he  would  according  to  the  Persian  metaphor 
turn  his  silver-gilt  throne  into  coin.    Promises  thus  large  em- 
boldened the  Spartan  to  urge  that  the  pay  of  the  men  might  be 
raised  to  a  drachma  daily.    A  bait  like  this,  he  said,  would  soon 
empty  the  Athenian  triremes :  but  on  this  point  the  young  princ  > 
was  firm.    Lysandros  was  silenced ;  but  when  towards  the  end  of 
the  banquet  at  which  he  was  entertained  by  the  prince,  Gyrus 
asked  what  he  might  do  to  gratify  him,  he  answered  promptly  that 
the  best  favour  to  himself  would  be  the  addition  of  an  obolos  daily 
to  the  pay  of  the  men.    Cyrus  granted  the  request,  and  the  troops 
received  a  month's  pay  in  advance  together  with  all  unpaid  arrears. 
This  generosity  excited  in  the  army  an  enthusiasm  which  Lysandros 
directed  to  the  refitting  and  strengthening  of  a  fleet  now  seriously 
out  of  condition,  while  for  himself  the  friendship  of  the  Persiiin 
prince  was  secured  by  conduct  which  showed  that  in  the  matter  of 
money  the  Spartan  admiral  walked  in  the  ways  of  Perildes  and. 
Nildas.  But  while  he  was  thus  repairing  his  ninety  ships  at  Epliee^ck?, 
he  took  care  to  send  for  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchical  factions  in 
the  several  cities  allied  with  Athens  and  form  them  into  ^ubs 
pledged  to  act  by  his  orders,  imder  the  assurance  that  so  soon  as 
Athens  should  be  put  down  they  should  be  placed  in  power.'     JB[e 
thus  became  the  centre  of  a  widely  ramified  conspiracy,  whicb  lie 
alone  was  capable  of  directing. 
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Meanwhile  Alldbiades  liad  been  working  for  his  return  to 

Athens.    He  was  still  hesitating  as  to  his  future  course^  when  he 

receiyed  the  tidings  that  the  Athenians  had  elected    i^^f^g^  ^ 

h\m  Strategos  witi^  Thrasyhoulos  and  Eonon  among    Aiubiadesto 

his  colleagues.    With  twenty  triremes,  not  with  the    •^**>«°* 

lleet  which  convoyed  to  Athens  the  yast  multitude  of  vessels 

captured  at  Kyzikos,  he  arrived  at  Peiraieus,  still  doubting  whether 

he  might  trust  himself  among  his  countrymen.    Instead  of  the 

triumphant  landing  which  later  writers  invested  with  imaginary 

colours,  the  exile  whose  memory  must  have  recalled  the  long  series 

of  his  treasons  stood  for  a  time  on  the  deck  of  his  trireme,  not 

venturing  to  land  until  he  saw  that  his  cousin  Euryptolemos  vrith 

other  friends  was  waiting  to  greet  him  and  to  guard  him  on  his 

way  to  the  city.    He  had  chosen,  some  said,^  an  ill-omened  day  for 

his  return.    It  v^as  the  festival  of  Flynteria,  when  the  statue  of 

Athene  was  veiled  &om  sight  and  reverently  v^ashed  by  the  Fraxier- 

gadai.    His  mind  was  perhaps  too  much  occupied  with  weightier 

things  to  think  of  this  coincidence.    His  friends  could  scarcely 

conceal  from  him  the  £act  that  some  vrith  candid  courage  denounced 

him  as  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  which  Athens  had  undergone 

Buice  his  departure  and  of  all  the  dangers  which  still  threatened  her 

safety.'     But  they  would  dwell  with  more  satisfaction  on  the 

sophistry  and  ^Isehood  which  had  half-convinced  the  majority  of 

his  innocence.    Some  of  these  arguments  might  in  truth  call  up  a 

blush  on  the  cheek  even  of  Alkibiades.    The  self-possession  of  the 

hardiest  traitor  could  scarcely  put  forth  for  him  the  excuse  that 

daring  his  years  of  exile  he  had  been  the  unvrilling  slave  of  men  at 

whose  hands  his  life  vras  daily  in  danger,  and  that  through  the 

-whole  of  this  weary  time  his  one  grief  arose  from  his  inability  to 

do  for  Athens  the  good  which  he  would  gladly  have  achieved  for 

her.  That  this  language  did  not  represent  tiie  spirit  of  the  Athenian 

people  generally,  we  may  be  quite  sure.    But  however  black  the 

crimes  of  Alkibiades  may  have  been,  the  &ct  could  not  be  denied 

that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  had  been  suffered  by  the 

Athenian  army,  or  rather  by  the  Athenian  people,  at  Samos.  to 

take  part  not  only  in  the  war  as  one  of  thdr  generals  but  in  the 

suppression  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  that  for  a  year  or  two  his 

e£K)rts  had  been  for  the  welfare  and  not  for  the  mischief  of  Athens. 

Xt  was  true  that  his  past  career  afforded  no  guarantee  for  his  future 

conduct ;  but  unless  he  was  still  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  that 

career  must  not  be  thrown  in  his  teeth.    Such,  we  cannot  doubt, 

TTSS  the  temper  of  a  large  body  of  moderate  and  sober-minded  men ; 

Init  for  the  present  the  majority  was  carried  away  by  a  weak 
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sympathy  wilJi  the  Bufferings  which  he  took  care  to  parade  in  his 
speeches  before  the  senate  and  the  assembl j.  In  moving  words  he 
protested  his  innocence  of  all  impiety^  and  with  brazen  impudenoe 
declared  himself  an  injured  man.  So  well  did  he  play  his  part  and 
so  well  was  he  supported  by  his  friends  that  before  the  assembly 
dispersed  he  found  himself  once  more  general  with  full  powers. 
But  if  he  had  landed,  as  some  would  have  it,  on  an  unlucky  day, 
the  recurrence  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  furnished  an 
opportunity  of  which  a  man  like  Alkibiades  would  avail  himself 
with  eager  delight.  For  seven  years,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  lime 
when  on  his  own  vehement  advice  Agis  had  been  sent  to  fortify 
and  hold  Dekeleia,  the  procession  along  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis 
had  been  necessarily  given  up,  and  the  conununicants  with  their 
sacred  vessels  had  been  conveyed  thither,  as  best  they  might,  by 
sea.  It  should  now  be  said  that  under  the  man  who  had  been 
charged  with  violating  these  mysteries  this  procession  should  follow 
its  ancient  path  as  quietly  and  safely  as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
The  pomp  issued  from  the  gates  of  Athens,  guarded  by  all  the 
citizens  of  military  age ;  but  no  attack  was  even  threatened  by  the 
garrison  of  Dekeleia.  Alkibiades  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
mighty  goddesses,  and  he  could  now  depart  with  cheerfulness  to 
meet  the  enemies  of  Athens  elsewhere.  With  a  fleet  of  100 
triremes,  carrying  1,600  hoplites  and  150  horse,  over  whom  Aris- 
tokrates  and  Adeimantos  were  appointed  generals,  he  sailed  to 
Andros.  Having  defeated  the  Andrians  and  their  Spartan  allies^ 
in  the  field,  he  shut  them  up  in  the  city,  and  departed  leaving 
Konon  with  twenty  ships  to  blockade  it.^ 

He  reached  Samoa,  to  experience  a  series  of  disappointments 
brought  about  partly  by  his  tortuous  policy  in  the  past  and  in  part 
Defeat  and  ^  ^^  almost  incredible  folly  which  led  him  to  intznst 
death  of  the  a  whole  fleet  to  a  pilot  who  may  have  been  an  exceHent 
cho8  at  No-  boon  companiob  but  who  utterly  lacked  all  the  qualitks 
tion.  Qf  (^  oommander.    Sailing  from  this  island,  he  joiaed 

Thrasyboulos  who  was  fcfHifying  Phokaia,  having  left  tha  pilot 
Antiodios  in  command  df  the  fleet  vdth  a  strict  charge  to  avoid 
all  engagements  with  the  enemy  until  he  should  return.  The 
notions  of  Antiochos  on  the  subject  of  duty  were  on  a  par  ynth 
those  of  his  master;  and  Alkibiades  had  not  long  bden  out  of  siglit 
before  his  deputy  sailed  out  with  only  two  triremes  and  passed 
insultingly  beifore  the  prows  of  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Epliesos. 
Lysandros  came  out  and  chased  him  with  a  few  ships,  and  tlie 
conflict  b^gan  which  Ajitiochos  so  eagerly  desired.  The  result  veas 
the  loss  of  fifteen  Athenian  triremes  *  and  the  death  of  Antioch.os 
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hiniBelf.  The  news  of  this  disaster  brought  AlMhiades  at  once 
hack  to  Samoa,  whence  with  the  whole  Atibenian  fleet  he  sailed  to 
challenge  Lysandros  to  hattle  off  Ephesos :  but  it  no  longer  suited 
the  Spartan  to  flght,  and  Alkibiades  returned  baffled  to  Samos, 

Thus  had  a  serious  leyerse  been  sustained  through  his  own  fault. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  count  in  the  new  indictment  for  which  he 
was  now  furnishing  the  materials.  By  comparison  xvbadkoa 
with  her  wealth  in  the  days  of  Perikles  A^ens  was  now  Evmd  by 
poor  indeed;  and  the  crews  of  her  fleets  had  long  been  •^i^i^'iadfls. 
compelled  to  maintain  themselves  in  great  part  by  plunder  seized 
on  the  lands  of  the  enemy,  or  by  exactions  j&om  hostile  or  revolted 
cities.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Alkibiades  to  make  a  foray  on  the 
firiendly  town  of  Kym§y  and,  so  &r  as  his  power  extended,  to  make 
the  name  of  Athens  odious  to  all  the  members  of  her  confederacy. 
Alkibiades  and  his  people  were  driving  to  the  shore  a  large  body 
of  slaves  when  the  Kymaians  fell  upon  him  suddenly  with  cdl  their 
forces  and  compelled  them  to  yield  up  their  prisoners  and  fly  to  their 
ships.  Enraged  at  this  defeat,  AUdbiades  sent  to  Mytilene  for 
hoplitee,  and  supported  by  these  gave  the  Kymaians  a  challenge  to 
fight  which  they  wisely  refused  to  accept.  Instead  of  fighting  the^ 
Atiienian  general,  they  preferred  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the 
Athenian  assembly.  The  story  of  his  misdeeds  at  Kyme  came  upon 
the  tidings  of  the  disaster  of  Notion ;  and  the  significance  of  these 
incidents  was  indefinitely  enhanced  by  the  accusation  of  Athenian 
citizens  at  Samos  who  charged  him  with  a  deliberate  scheme  for 
betraying  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Athens  to  Phamabazos  or  the 
Spartans,  and  for  sheltering  himself  in  his  forts  on  the  Chersonesos 
until  by  the  help  of  his  allies  he  could  realise  the  true  object  of  his 
life  by  making  himself  despot  of  Athens. 

The  biter  is  not  unfrequentiy  bit:  and  against  such  a  charge  as 
this  AUdlnades  with  all  the  keenness  of  his  wit  and  all  his  readiness 
of  resource  was  absolutely  powerless.    In  one  sense  he    BemovBi  of 
was  lees  happy  than  Nikias:  in  another,  it  would  have    ^^" 
l)een  happier  for  Athens,  if  the  moral  character  of    oomnuuid. 
Nikias  had  been  as  bad  as  that  of  Alkibiades.    That  imfbrtunate 
general  retained  the  misplaced  confidence  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  man.    The 
revived  ascendancy  of  Alkibiades  came  suddenly  to  an  end,  because 
fais  character  was  infiimous.     The  disaster  at  Notion  had  been 
caused  by  his  neglect :  the  sufferings  of  the  Kymaians  were  the 
result  of  his  own  crimes.    There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  send 
others  to  take  his  place  *,  and  a  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the 
names  of  most  of  the  conunanders  thus  appointed.    In  the  pages  of 
Xenophon  ^  Konon  heads  the  list  with  Diomedon,  Leon,  P(^rikle.<« 

1  Xen.  H.  i.  5, 16. 
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(the  SOD  of  the  great  Perikles  and  Aspaaia)/  Erasimdes,  Aristo- 
kiateSy  Archestratos,  Protomachos,  Tluasylos,  and  Aristogenes. 
The  tidings  of  his  deposition  convinced  Aikibiades  that  he  had 
quitted  Athens  for  the  last  time.  With  a  single  trireme  he  left 
Samos,  and  made  his  way  to  his  fortified  posts  on  the  Ohersonesos. 

On  reaching  Samos  Konon  was  struck  by  the  great  depresdon 
of  the  men  whom  he  was  sent  to  command.  Their  ships  were 
Arrival  of  becoming  daily  less  and  less  efficient,  and  for  pay  they 
Kaiiikititi-  had  little  to  depend  on  except  plunder.  He  therefore 
5j  to  Bap«r-  Q^t  down  the  number  of  his  triremes  from  one  hundred 
dxos.  to  seventy,  and  dismissing  the  rest  of  the  crews  picked 

406  B.C.  Q^^  £q^  these  ships  the  strongest  and  most  skilful  oai9> 
men,*  who  found  ample  exercise  in  roving  expeditions  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  or  extorting  supplies.  The  naval  com- 
mand of  Lysandros  expired  about  this  time.  It  was  not  the 
Spartan  custom  to  retain  their  generals  in  office  for  more  than  a 
year,  or  to  send  the  same  man  out  twice  in  the  same  capacity.  But 
Lysandros  was  resolved  that  his  successor  should  repose  on  no  l)ed 
of  roses.  By  organising  his  dubs  in  the  various  cities  he  had 
attached  the  oligarchic  factions  to  himself  personally,  and  he  hed 
further  succeed^  in  exciting  among  his  troops  a  strong  dislike  for 
service  under  any  other  commander.  He  took  care  that  this 
dislike  should  be  heightened  by  the  pressure  of  want.  He  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persian  prince  every  drachma  not  yet  paid  out 
to  the  troops ; '  and  when  that  successor  arrived,  he  told  him  Tvith 
studied  insolence  that  he  yielded  up  lus  place  while  lord  of  the  sea. 
"VMien  Eallikratidas  assured  him  that  he  would  give  full  credit  to 
his  words  if,  setting  out  £K>m  Ephesos  and  having  passed  the 
Athenian  station  at  Samos,  he  woiild  hand  the  ships  over  to  him 
at  Miletos,  Lysandros  replied  that  he  saw  no  need  of  taking  farther 
trouble  when  he  was  no  longer  in  command.  For  such  petty 
annoyances  Kallikratidas  may  have  cared  little.  The  case  was 
altered,  when  he  found  throughout  the  fleet  a  general  spirit  of 
contemptuous  resistance  to  his  authority  with  openly  expressed 
complaints  against  the  Spartan  rule  of  yearly  change. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  difficulties  Lysandros  left  a  young  man  in 
comparison  with  whom  he  was  as  Mammon  in  the  presence  of  the 
rn,-«.«f«..«*  archangel  Michael.  Untrained  in  the  school  of  lies 
Xaiukntti-  m  which  his  predecessor  was  so  reoovmed  a  pro- 
^^^  ficient,  EaUikratidas  had  not  even  learnt  the  so]^U8try 

vrith  which  Brasidas  cheated  the  Thrace-ward  allies  of  Athena : 
nor  had  he  convinced  himself  that  the  ruin  of  Athens  vrould  be 
cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of  prostration  before  the  throne  of 

»  See  p.  284.  2  Xen.  IT,  i.  6, 20,  and  6, 16.  Diod.  xui.  77. 
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the  Persian  despot.  More  than  this^  he  had  actually  learnt  that 
the  Helleuic  states  had  something  hetter  to  do  thaji  to  tear  each 
other  in  pieces  for  the  benefit  of  barbarians  against  whom  scarcely 
eighty  years  ago  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  a  per- 
petual warfiBLre.  A  singular  interest  attaches  to  the  brief  career  of  a 
man  who  with  more  than  the  bravery  of  Lysandros  and  immeasur- 
ably more  than  the  honesty  of  Brasidas  was  determined  that,  so 
iar  as  his  power  might  carry  him,  the  deadly  qnairel  between 
Sparta  and  Athens  should  be  ended  by  a  permanent  friendship, 
and  who  with  even  greater  nobleness  of  soul  resolved  that  his 
example  at  least  should  remain  as  a  perpetual  protest  against  th& 
ferocious  and  inhuman  usages  of  Hellenic  warfare. 

Thus  deploring  the  miserable  strife  which  had  now  dragged 
itself  on  through  fou3>iand-twenty  years,  Kallikratidas  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  men  who  practically  refused  to  obey  ingabordinft. 
him.  He  met  the  difficulty  with  the  courage  of  a  tion  in  tno 
righteous  man.  Summoning  the  officers  together,  he  g^t  and 
told  them  that  he  was  there  by  no  will  of  his  own ;  »"^» 
that,  having  come,  he  must  do  the  bidding  of  the  state  which  had 
sent  him;  but  that,  if  they  thought  otherwise,  they  had  only  to  tell 
him  so,  and  he  would  at  once  go  back  to  Sparta  and  report  the 
state  of  matters  at  Ephesos.  An  appeal  so  manly  and  strsught- 
forward  could  be  met  only  by  the  answer  that  his  work  must  be 
done  and  his  authority  must  be  obeyed.  Thus  freed  &om  one 
trouble,  Kallikratidas  betook  himself  to  the  Persian  prince  and 
demanded  the  pay  needed  for  the  seamen.  Gyrus  kept  him  two 
days  waiting  ;*  and  Kallikratidas  in  the  agony  of  humiliation 
deplored  the  vTretched  £Eite  of  the  Hellenes  who  for  the  sake  of 
silver  and  gold  were  compelled  to  crouch  before  Persian  tyrants, 
and  declared  that  if  he  should  be  spared  to  return  home  he  would 
do  all  that  he  could  to  bring  to  an  end  the  quarrel  between  his  own 
city  and  Athens.^ 

Sending  some  triremes  to  Sparta  to  bring  the  money  which  he 
had  &iled  to  get  from  Gyrus,  he  sailed  to  Miletoe,  and  there,  having^ 
smnmoned  an  assembly  of  the  ruling  oligarchy,  he    speech  of 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  which  was  a  melancholy   '^^  ^^^ 
oommentaiy  on  their  abandonment  of  the  Athenian    Milesians. 
alliance.    Living  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  they  ought,  he  told 
them,  to  be  animated  by  a  double  zeal  against  enemies  who  had 
already  done  them  vast  mischief,  and  who,  by  a  necessary  inference, 
might  do  them  much  more.    Nothing  less  than  this  he  expected 
from  them;  and  this  zeal  would  lead  them  to  contribute  suma 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  already  requested  the  ephors  to  send 
hun.    They  should  be  repaid  as  soon  as  this  money  reached  him ; 

1  Xen.  m  i.  6, 7.    Diod-xOL  76. 
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"but  he  could  not  hnng  Hxnself  to  haunt  the  doors  of  a  Persian 
prince,  to  obtain  funds  which  the  Greeks  ought  to  he  able  to 
provide  for  themselyes,  unless,  &iling  this,  they  were  ready  to 
admit  that  the  whole  war  was  a  mistake  and  therefore  to  end  it  by 
any  reasonable  compromise. 

The  manliness  of  Eallikratidas  put  his  hearers  to  shame ;  and 
at  once  they  produced  from  their  private  purses  a  supply  of  money 
Oapttiroof       which  enabled  him,  with  further  help  obtained  at 
Me^^na       diios,  to  win  over  or  reduce  Fhokaia  and  Kyme  and 
kratidas.         to  advance  against  the  Lesbian  Methymna.    Here  Ids 
overtures  for  alliance  were  bluntly  rejected.    The  demos  was  firm 
in  its  attachment  to  Athens;  and   £aUikratidas,  ordering  an 
assault,  canied  the  place  by  storm.    The  captives  were  all  brought 
into  the  market-place,  and  the  allies  insisted  that  every  one  should 
be  sold,  the  Methymnaians  themselves  not  less  than  the  Athenian 
^nison  whom  they  had  so  firmly  supported.    The  demand  was 
met  by  a  noble  protest  against  the  frightful  code  by  which  all 
warfare  was  conducted  then  and  by  which  it  continued  to  be  con- 
ducted for  a  long  series  of  centuries  afterwards.     The  infamous 
practice  which  justified  the  slaying  or  inslaving  of  prisoners  at  the 
will  of  the  conqueror  was  really  war  not  against  states  but  against 
private  homes,  against  women  and  children ;  and  although  Kalli- 
liratidas  may  not  fully  have  seen  this,  his  soul  revolted  against  the 
murderous  policy  which  must  in  the  end  leave  Hellas  at  the  mercy 
of  any  powerful  invader.  With  solemn  earnestness  he  declared  that 
BO  long  as  he  held  command  and  so  far  as  his  power  might  carry 
him  no  HeUen  should  ever  be  reduced  to  slavery.    The  citizens  of 
Methymna  and  Athens  were  all  set  free :  ^  and  by  this  act  Kalli- 
kratidas  won  a  place  in  that  company  of  merciful  men  whose 
righteousness  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Thus  generous  in  his  warfare,  KalHkratidas  was  not  less 
vigorous  as  a  general.  TTia  first  act  was  to  chase  to  Mytilene  the 
fleet  of  Konon  whom  he  had  warned  that  the  sea  was  now  the  bride 
not  of  Athens  but  of  Sparta.     With  all  his  speed  Konon  was 


1  Xenophon,  H,  i.  6, 15,  does  not 
mention  tnat  any  conditions  were 
attached  to  their  freedom.  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  HitU  Gr.  iv.  117,  says 
that  the  Athenian  garrison  was  sold 
along  with  the  slaves  found  in  the 
place.  Mr.  Grote  denies  this.  The 
soundness  of  the  text  is  donbtful ; 
but  if  Eallikratidas  had  said  already 
that  he  would  do  his  best,  as  soon  as 
he  was  free,  to  reconcile  Athens  and 
Sparta,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
forego  thift  opportunity  of  showing 
that  he  was  in  earnest.    The  pre- 


ceding sentence  of  XenophcMi,  ff.  i. 
6,  14^  lays  a  stress  on  the  demand 
that  the  Methymnaians  should  be 
sold  along  with  the  rest.  About 
these  there  might  be  some  doubt,  a") 
it  might  be  h^  that  they  had  been 
led  astray  by  the  Athenians :  and  it 
is  more  lively  that  Kallikratidas 
settled  the  difficulty  by  saying  that 
neither  should  be  sold,  than  that  he 
should  half  stultify  his  previous 
words  by  yielding  the  point  in  the 
case  of  the  Athenians. 
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unable  to  enter  the  harbour  before  the  enemy  was  upon  him^  and  a 
conflict  at  the  entrance  cost  him  not  less  than  thirty  out  of  his 
seventy  triremes.  Happily  their  crews  escaped  ashore,  Blockade  of 
and  the  remaining  ships  were  drawn  up  and  guarded  by  ^  fleet  of 
a  stockade.  But  Eallikratidas  remahied  master  both  Mytuene. 
of  the  northern  and  southern  gates  of  the  harbour  be-  ,  ^^  ^-^^ 
tween  the  islet  on  which  Mytilene  had  been  origioally  biult  and  the 
coast  of  Lesbos  itself.  Konon  had  not  been  prepared  to  stand  a 
siege ;  without  relief  he  must  soon  surrender ;  and  relief  could  not 
be  looked  for,  while  his  situation  remained  unknown  at  Athens. 
Picking  out  ^e  best  rowers  from  all  his  triremes,  he  placed  them 
on  board  two  of  his  quickest  vessels,  and  for  four  days  waited  vainly 
for  an  opportunity  which  might  justify  him  in  giving  orders  for* 
attempting  the  forlorn  ^terprise.  On  the  fifth  day  at  the  time  of 
the  noontide  meal  the  dispersion  of  the  Spartan  crews  and  the 
slackness  of  the  guard  seemed  to  promise  success ;  and  the  two 
triremes  started,  making  with  the  utmost  haste  the  one  for  the 
southern  and  the  other  for  the  northern  entrance  of  the  harbour.- 
With  all  their  efforts  one  only  escaped.  Hurrying  to  their  ships 
the  Spartans  cut  their  anchor^ropes,  if  they  could  not  at  once  haul 
them  up,  and  gave  chase  to  the  fugitives.  Before  the  day  was 
done,  one  trireme  with  its  crew  had  been  brought  back  to  Mytilene ; 
the  other  first  announced  the  strait  of  Konon  to  Diomedon  at 
Samos  and  then  hastened  on  to  Athens,  where  the  tidings  roused- 
only  a  more  vehement  spirit  of  resistance.  By  a  vote  _.  .  ^ 
to  which  no  opposition,  it  would  seem,  was  made,  the  of  Argen- 
assembly  decreed  that  all  persons  within  the  military  ^^"^'^'^^ 
age,  whether  free  or  slaves,  should  be  drafted  into  one  hundred  and 
ten  triremes :  and  in  thirty  dajrs  this  prodigious  force  was  on  its 
way.  Streng^ened  at  Samos  by  ten  ships,  and  in  their  onward 
voyage  by  thirty  more  contributed  by  allied  cities,  the  Athenian 
generals  took  up  their  station  off  the  islets  of  Aigennoussai  with  a 
fleet  of  not  less  than  160  triremes.  Hearing  of  their  approach, 
Kallikratidas  had  posted  himself  with  120  vessels  off  the  Malean 
cape,  distant  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Aigennoussai,  leaving 
Eteonikos  with  fifty  triremes  to  maintain  the  blockade  at 
Mytilene.  He  had  not  been  there  long  before  the  camp-fires  on 
the  opposite  coast  announced  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  His 
plan  was  to  attack  at  once  and  so  to  take  them  by  surprise;  but  the 
attempt  which  he  made  to  set  out  at  midnight  firoin  Malea  was 
frustrated  by  a  severe  storm  with  thunder  and  heavy  rain.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  Spartan  fleet  advanced  to  the  encounter.  Of 
the  battle  itself  not  much  is  to  be  said.  If  Xenophon  be  right, 
there  were  some  in  the  Spartan  force  who  did  not  like  the  thought 
of  encountering  160  triremes  with  120;  and  Hermon,  the  Megarian 
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43aili]ig-master  in  the  ship  of  Kallikratidas,  openly  suggested  tbe 
prudence  of  retreat.    Kallikratidas  replied  briefly  that  flight  would 
he  shajneful,  and  that  Sparta  would  be  none  the  worse  inhabited 
if  he  were  lumself  slain.^    For  a  time  the  battle  was  carried  on 
by  the  two  fleets,  each  with  its  whole  force  massed.    Afterwards, 
as  in  the  last  terrible  conflict  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  the 
combatants  were  broken  up  into  detached  groups.    In  one  of  these 
groups  the  ship  of  Ealliloatidas  came  into  contact  with  the  enemy 
with  such  force  that  the  Spartan  admiral  was  hurled  into  the  water 
and  never  seen  again.    At  length  the  left  wing  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
^ve  way^and  the  flight  soon  became  general.    The  Peloponneaan 
fleet  was  practically  destroyed.    Of  the  ten  ships  f  umished  by 
Sparta  herself  one  only  escaped ;  of  the  vessels  contributed  by  her 
allies  more  than  sixty  were  lost.    On  their  side  the  Athenians  lost 
five-and-twenty  ships  with  their  crews,'  a  few  more  being  driven 
on  the  land  without  further  injury  to  their  men.    So  died  in  the 
flrst  bloom  of  youthful  manhood '  the  only  Hellen  who  had  yet 
learnt  practically  that  the  duty  of  men,  sprung  from  the  same  stock, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  loving  the  same  equality  of  law 
and  fineedom  of  speech,  was  to  make  as  little  as  possible  of  points  of 
difl'erence,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  all  that  they  had  in  common. 
Whether  the  Athenians  spent  any  time  in  chase  of  the  fiving 
enemy,  we  know  not.^     According  to  Xenophon  the  generals 
Departnn  of    intrusted  the  trierarchs  Theramenes  and  Thrasyboulos 
ft^^SS-      ^*^  *^®  charge  of  recovering  from  the  wrecked  and 
lene.  disabled  ships  such  of  the  crew  as  might  still  be  living, 

while  they  themselves  were  anxious  to  sail  at  once  and  destroy  the 
blockading  squadron  of  Eteonikos  at  Mytilene.  A  heavy  tempest 
of  wind  and  rain,  it  is  said,  compelled  them  to  give  up  this  enter- 
prise ;  but  if  they  had  wasted  many  hours  in  pursuing  the  flying 
ships  of  the  enemy,  they  would  have  found  him  already  gone.  As 
soon  as  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  decided,  the  admiral's  pinnace 
conveyed  the  tidings  to  Eteonikos,  who  bade  the  crew  hold  their 
peace,  go  back  again  to  sea,  and  then  return  singing  the  psean  of 
victory  for  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  His 
command  was  obeyed ;  and  Eteonikos,  having  gravely  ofiered  the 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  a  triumph  which  he  knew  to  be  achieved 
by  the  enemy,  ordered  his  crews  to  take  their  meal  at  once,  and 
then  sail  to  Ohios  convoying  thither  the  merchants  with  their 

^  Xen.  H,  i.  6, 82.  acoessible  distance,  might  save  theni- 

'  It   must   be  inferred  that,  if  selves,  03  they  frequently  did,  by 

some   might   be    sank   altogether,  swimming  ashore, 
others  would  be  waterlogged   and  '  Wof  vcvrcAAf .    Diod.  xiii.  76. 

unmanageable;    and  that  of  these  *■  Diod.  xiii.  100,  asserts  the  fact 

the  crews  might  be  recovered  by  of  the  pursuit.  Xenophon  does  not- 
friendly  ships,  or,  if  they  were  within 
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trading-ships.  He  then  set  his  camp  on  fire^  and  withdrew  with 
his  land  force  to  Methymna.^  The  wind  was  blowing  fair,  that  is, 
from  nearly  due  north,  when  they  set  out  for  Chios,  but  with 
what  strength  we  are  not  told.  That  the  breeze  must  have  been 
violent  may  be' inferred  &om  the  statement  that,  although  Konon 
found  the  blockading  fleet  and  the  besie^ng  army  thus  suddenly 
withdrawn,  he  could  not  venture  to  join  the  Athenians,  on  their 
return  firom  Argennoussai,  until  the  force  of  the  storm  had  somewhat 
subsided. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  FEIOPONITEBIAN  (DEKELEIAN  OR  lONIAX)  WAR,  PEOM  THE 
BAXELB  07  ABOENNOUSSAI  TO  TKE  SUEREHDEB  07  ATHENS. 

In  the  terrible  scenes  which  follov^ed  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
at  Argennoussai  we  cannot  but  feel  the  greatness  of  the  loss  which 
has  deprived  us  of  the  guidance  of  Thucydides.  Of  The  tempest 
these  events  in  their  broad  outlines  we  know  little  ^^Je*^Sf  Ar- 
beyond  the  feict  that  the  eight  generals  who  won  the  gennousaoi. 
battle  were  condemned  to  death,  that  six  of  them  were  executed 
for  failing  to  save  the  crews  of  the  disabled  ships,  and  that  the 
plea  of  severe  weather  as  preventing  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
was  emphatically  rejected  by  the  demos.  On  this  cardinal  point 
our  informants  furnish  us  with  no  adequate  testimony.  The 
strength  of  the  wiad,  we  are  told,  had  made  it  impossible  for 
Kallikratidas  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  the  morning ;  and  although 
after  the  battle  the  fleet  of  Eteonikos  was  able  to  make  its  way 
due  south  to  Chios  with  a  fair  breeze,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
triremes  might  sail  with  a  wind  astern  which  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  encounter  directly.  Nor  did  Konon  venture,  even  when  the 
course  was  clear  before  him,  to  leave  the  harbour  of  Mytilene  until 
the  strength  of  the  breeze  was  somewhat  lulled.  ,  It  is  also  possible, 
and  even  likely,  that  the  pinnace  of  Kallikratidas  may  have  set  off 
on  its  way  to  Mytilene  as  soon  as  the  issue  of  the  day  was  decided, 
but  while  the  Athenians  were  stiU  compelled  to  do  what  might  be 
needed  to  make  the  \ictory  complete.  We  cannot  therefore  from 
this  narrative  determine  whether  before  the  Athenians  could  reach 
Argennoussai  after  the  fight  Qf  they  returned  to  it  at  all  before 
the  orders  were  given  for  attempting  the  rescue  of  the  distressed 
seamen)  the  vdnd  may  not  have  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  make 
a  return  to  the  scene  of  action  impracticable. 

>  Diod.  xiil.  100,  makes  him  go  to  P^nrrha. 
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Boyond  this  a  greater  or  leaa  degree  of  uncertainty  hangs  over 
all  the  fjEtcts.  If  we  follow  the  narratiTe  of  Xenophon,  we  shall 
MeBfioroB  perhaps  infiwr  that  the  generals  returned  to  Argen- 
taikeni^  noussai  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  over;^  that  ^ey 
niluig^OTaia  there  held  a  council  to  determine  their  course  of  action ; 
forrescning  ^hat  Diomedon  urgedi  the  immediate  return  of  the 
the  disabled  whole  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  t^e  crews  of 
ships.  ^Q  disabled  ships^  while  Eresinides  insisted  that  all 

should  sail  at  once  to  the  relief  of  Konon ;  ^  that  Thrasylos  proposed 
a  division  of  the  fleet  for  the  accompHsliment  of  both  objects  at 
once ;  that  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that,  while  the  rest  should 
sail  forthwith  to  Mylilene,  thirty-seven  triremes,  including  three 
ships  from  eacb  of  the  divisions  commanded  by  the  eight  generals, 
should  go  to  the  help  of  the  disabled  vessels;  that  among  the 
olEcers  told  off  for  the  latter  duty  were  the  trierarchs  Thrasyboulos 
and  Theramenes ;  that  while  these  arrangements  were  being  made 
and  the  ships  from  the  several  squadrons  collected,  the  wind  was 
rapidly  rising,  and  that  wben  at  last  they  were  ready  to  set  off 
the  storm  was  so  violent  that  they  could  do  nothing.  The  remisfr- 
ness  and  inhumanity  implied  in  this  narrative  in  great  part  dis- 
appear, if  we  can  give  credit  to  the  story  of  Diodoros.  If,  as  he 
seems  to  state,  the  council  of  commanders  took  place  on  the  scene 
of  action,  and  if  before  there  was  any  time  for  carrying  out  thdr 
decision  the  force  of  the  rising  wind  compelled  them  all  to  retam 
hurriedly  to  Argennoussai,'  they  are  chargeable  with  no  other 
fault  than  that  of  debating  at  all  where  a  generous  and  kindly 
feeling  should  have  rendered  all  debate  superfluous.  But  the 
HJellenes  generally  were,  if  not  a  cruel,  yet  a  grossly  selflsh  people. 
It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  emphatic  condemnation  which 
applies  to  the  commanders  at  Argennoussai  no  more  perhaps  than 
to  Athenian  or  Spartan  leaders  generally;  and  that  they  were 
bound  in  the  flrst  place  to  make  their  victory  decisive,  will  probably 
be  disputed  by  none. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  twenty-flve  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Athenian  fleet  were  more  or  less  disabled  in  the  course  of  the 
Nnmbers  of  action ;  and  by  the  admission  of  Euryptolemos  twelve 
the  men  tost  of  these  ships  were  still  above  water  when  tiie  order 
abied  tri-  ^BTas  issued  for  sending  the  seven-and-forty  triremes  to 
remee.  thdr  rescue.*    It  would  follow  that  in  the  intOTval 

between  the  beginning  of  the  battle  and  the  issuing  of  tliis  order 
thirteen  ships  had  disappeared  altogether;  but  we  cannot  infer 
either  that  it  had  been  possible  to  aid  the  crews  of  these  vessels  or 
that  none  of  them  escaped.    A  large  proportion  of  these  ships 

*  Xen.  IT.  i.  6,  33.  5  Diod.  xiu.  100. 

«  lb.  JET.  L  7,  29.  *  Xen.  H.  i.  7,  80. 
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might  go  down  bodily  in  the  battle :  from  others  the  crew  might 
escape  by  swimming.  But  we  cannot  shut  oiur  eyes  to  the  &ct 
that  at  the  lowest  possible  reckoning  1,600  men  were  allowed  to 
die  who  might  without  much  difficulty  have  been  saved,  if  the 
generals  after  the  final  dispersion  of  tiie  enemy  had  instead  oi 
debating  set  to  work  to  rescue  them.  Comparisons  of  Greek 
warfare  with  that  of  our  own  day  are  unhappily  useless,  and  most 
useless  of  all  are  comparisons  of  Athenian  with  British  sailors. 
English  fleets  are  provided  with  the  means  of  rescue  and  help  in 
some  £ftir  proportion  to  their  awful  powers  for  destruction ;  the 
ancient  triremes  had  no  such  provision.  The  English  seaman  in 
the  hour  of  victory  would  despise  himself  if  he  could  bestow  a 
thought  on  his  own  success  while  it  was  possible  to  save  a  drowning 
comrade:  for  Athenians  or  for  their  enemies  self-congxatulation 
could  lead  them  without  an  effort  to  the  revelry  of  conquerors, 
whatever  might  be  the  conditioii  of  some  who  had  helped  them  to 
gain  the  victory. 

A  few  more  points  relating  to  this  disastrous  inquiry  seem  to 
be  brought  out  with  sufficient  clearness.  The  first  dispatch  of  the 
generals  gave  the  tidings  of  the  victory  and  stated  the  charges 
amount  of  loss  on  the  Athenian  side,  adding  that  the  ^^l^^the 
severe  storm  immediately  following  the  battle  had  put  generals, 
it  out  of  their  power  to  rescue  the  crews  of  the  disabled  triremes.^ 
The  report  caused  at  Athens  bo&  joy  and  grief.  For  the  victory 
they  received  the  thanks  of  the  people,  who  at  the  same  time 
deplored  the  disaster  caused  by  the  storm.  But  there  were  many 
who  were  not  disposed  to  let  the  matter  drop  with  mere  censure ; 
and  the  indignation  thus  fiemned  into  flame  led  the  generals,  it  is 
said,  to  send  a  second  dispatch  in  which  they  stated  that  the  task 
of  visiting  the  wrecks  had  been  deputed  among  others  to  Theramenes 
and  Thrasyboulos,'  who  had  already  come  to  Athens  while  the 
generals,  having  left  Mytilene,  had  established  themselves  in  Samos 
and  were  malong  plundering  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood.' 
Dy  Thenunenee  and  perhaps  also  by  Thrasyboulos  the  second 
dispatch  was  txeated,  it  is  said,  as  a  mere  trick  on  the  part  of  the 
generals  to  laransfer  to  others  the  blame  of  inaction  for  which  they 
themselves  were  wholly  responsible.  They  boldly  denied  the  &ct 
of  the  storm,  and  denied  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  they  with 
others  had  been  commissioned  to  rescue  the  drowning  men.*  The 
inquiry  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  one  question  whether 
(pertain  men,  Theramenes  and  Thrasyboulos  among  them,  were 
ordered  to  visit  the  wxecks  or  whether  they  were  not;  in  other 

>  Xen.  H.  i.  7, 4.  *  Both    these  denials  ue   di»- 

«  Diod.  xiii.  101.  tinctly  implied  in  the  statement  of 

s  Diod.  ziU.  100.  Xenophon»  IT.  1.  7, 4. 
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woids,  it  becomes  a  queetion  of  the  trustworthiness  of  these  men 
and  their  partisans  against  the  credibility  of  the  generals.    But  the 
issuing  of  this  order  was  not  mentioned  in  the  first  dispatch  of  ths 
generals ;  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  alleged  second  dispatch 
was  ever  sent.    The  generals  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  storm 
which  was  brewing  at  Athens,  until  at  Samos  they  received  a 
peremptory  order  to  return  home  after  handing  over  their  command 
to  Konon,    to  whom  Adeimantos  and  Philokles  were  sent  as 
colleagues.^    Suspecting  mischief,  Protomachos  and  Aristo^es 
followed  the  example  of  Alkibiades  when  recalled  from  Sicily. 
The  other  six  went  back  with  the  confidence  of  men  who  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  country- 
men.   According  to  Xenophon  the  first  step  in  the  matter  was 
taken  by  Archedemos,  a  popular  orator,  who,  as  demarch,  it  would 
seem,  of  Dekeleia,  charged  Erasinides  with  neglecting  to  bury  the 
dead  belonging  to  his  own  demos.    This  charge,  coupled  witii  an 
accusation  of  embezzlement,  was  brought  in  regular  form  before 
the  dikastery,  which  ordered  the  imprisomnent  of  Erasinides.    His 
colleagues  were  now  introduced  to  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred ; 
but  their  answers,  v^e  must  infer,  were  regarded  as  unsatis&ctorr. 
for  on  the  motion  of  Timokratee  they  were  all  imprisoned  to  await 
their  trial  before  the  people.    Thus  far,  it  would  seem  according  to 
Xenophon,  no  mention  had  been  made  of  Theramenes  and  Thrasy- 
boulos  as  having  had  anything  to  do  in  the  business ;  but  in  the 
assembly  which  followed  their  appearance  before  the  senate  the 
generals  were  allowed  to  speak  each  in  his  own  defence,  and  all,  it 
seems,  agreed  in  asserting  that  these  men  had  vrith  the  other 
trierarchs  been  charged  to  rescue  the  distressed  crews,  adding  also 
that  they  would  not  suffer  the  accusation  brought  by  Theramenes 
to  tempt  them  into  a  lie.    They  had  no  intention  of  retorting  on 
him  the  imputation  of  guilt  which  he  so  loudly  urged  against 
them.    The  storm  had  rendered  all  action  impossible,  acd  neitixer 
the  generals  nor  the  trierarchs  who  were  their  deputies  were  to 
be  blamed  for  results  wholly  beyond  their  power.'    This  simple 
and  straightforward  answer,  backed  by  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses whose  trustworthiness  there  were  no  grounds  for  calling  in 
question,  produced  its  natural  efiect.    The  people  were  &Bt  be- 
coming convinced  of  their  innocence ;  many  were  eager  to  offer 
bail  on  their  behalf*,  and  Theramenes,  as  having  deiued  the  fiict  of 
his  commission,  stood  convicted  of  a  lie.    But  it  was  now  late  in 
the  day,  and  it  was  resolved  to  postpone  the  discussion  to  the  next 
assembly,  the  Senate  in  the  meanwhile  being  ordered  to  ooiusider 
how  the  trial  of  the  accused  should  best  be  conducted,  Thezamenes, 

1  Died.  ziii.  101.    Xen.  J?.  L  7,  S8. 
s  Xen.  H,  i.  7, 6. 
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hoTOvep,  waa  resolved  that  thoy  should  not  escape,  and  he  employed 
the  interval  in  maturing  his  conspiracy. 

We  need  surely  go  no  farther  before  attempting  to  deteimine 
the  measure  of  belief  to  be  accorded  to  the  genewls  and  to  their 
accusers.    It  is  not  a  question  of  their  magnanimity    mtrignee 
or  their  self-devotion.    They  may  have  possessed  and    "^  conspi- 
exHbited  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    But  in  their    T^^eno. 
dispatches  and  their  answers  we  can  trace  no  contradictions,  not 
even  any  equivocation.    They  stated  in  their  first  letter  that  the 
storm  had  prevented  the  rescue  of  the  wrecked  seamen.    In  their 
second  letter  (which,  if  sent  at  aU,  was  written,  according  to 
Ihodoros,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  enemies  of  whose  activity 
they  had  been  informed)  they  named  two  of  the  men  to  whom 
among  others  the  charge  of  visiting  the  ships  had  been  by  them 
intrusted.    In  their  answer  before  the  assembly  they  repeated  the 
statement  and  only  added  that  neither  before  nor  tlien  were  they 
accusmg  anyone  of  neglecting  duty  which  it  was  not  in  hum^ 
power  to  fldfil.    But  how  stands  the  matter  with  Theramenes  P 
It  would  need  a  reputation  for  truthfuhiees  such  as  few  men  have 
ever  attained  to  warrMit  a  beHef  that  a  Body  of  generals,  not  aU 
agreed  as  to  the  course  which  they  ought  to  take,  would  combine 
to  invent  and  maintain  a  Ue  which  could  be  brought  home  to 
them  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands.    In  truth  the  feet  of  the 
commission  having  been  given  was  not  doubted;  nor  can  we  find 
in  all  history  many  things  more  astonishing  than  the  change  which 
came  over  the  Athenian  people  after  the  first  assembly  and  which 
led  them  not  merely  to  punish  the  guiltless  but  to  acquit  or  rftther 
deHberately  to  screen  the  guilty.    If  Theramenes  denied,  as  he 
undoubtedly  denied,  the  aUeged  difficulty  of  the  storm,  still,  having 
lecdved  the  commission,  he  and  his  colleagues  were  alone  to  blame 
if  they  failed  to  do  their  duty;  and  on  his  own  slatement  that 
there  was  no  storm  to  hinder  them  he  and  they  were  doubly  and 
trebly  guilty.    But  for  the  new  direction  into  which  the  popular 
feeling  was  driven  in  tiie  second  assembly,  the  one  question  would 
have  been  to  deteimine  whether  the  commission  was  given  or  not  • 
and  with  the  answer  to  this  question  the  trial,  so  fer  as  it  concerned 
the  generals,  would  have  come  to  an  end.    As  it  was,  the  trial 
turned  on  this  amazing  issue,  that  there  was  a  delay  in  going  to 
the  rescue  of  the  wrecked  seamen,  that  this  delay  was  not  due  to 
any  danger  arising  from  stormy  weather,  that  a  number  of  ships 
with  their  officers  and  men  were  told  off  for  this  duty,  and  because 
tiiese  foiled  to  do  their  duty,  therefore  the  generals  were  to  be  put 
to  death,  while  their  accusers,  the  veiy  men  who  had  thus  fidled 
to  obey  orders,  were  to  be  regarded  as  benefactors  to  the  state. 
Nor  is  this  all.     The  whole  career  of  Theramenes  absolutely 
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leebBd  of  'viUamy.    He  had  been  a  traitor  to  the  constitutioii  and 
laws  of  his  country.    He  had  been  the  willing  and  the  able 
inBtmment  of  Antiphon  and  his  feUow-conspiratora  in  their  plans 
of  organised  assasonation ;  ^  and  because  he  had  fiiiled  to  reap 
from,  their  crimes  and  his  own  the  fruits  which  he  had  desiied,  he 
had  betrayed  his  confederates  and  for  the  sake  only  of  his  personal 
interests  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  men  whom  he  despised  or 
hated.    He  was  now  bent  on  murdering  men  whom  he  had  accused 
at  first  only  perhaps  in  order  to  enhance  his  own  importance :  but 
the  story  which  he  told  now  was  not  the  last  yerraon  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  his  fertile  fancy.    When^  in  the  last  struggle 
which  closed  the  tragedy  of  his  life^  Eritias  resiled  him  as  the 
murderer  of  the  six  generals^  Theiamenes  replied  vehemently  that 
he  had  never  come  forward  as  their  accuser,  but  that,  having  laid 
on  himself  and  others  the  duty  of  rescuing  the  drowning  men,  thej 
had  charged  him  with  disobedience  to  orders  for  their  fililure. 
They  had  foiled,  he  pleaded,  but  only  because  the  storm  had  made 
it  imposmble  not  merely  to  visit  the  wrecks  bat  even  to  leave  their 
moorings }  and  he  charged  the  generals  with  deliberately  laying  & 
plot  for  their  destruction  by  insisting  on  the  practicability  of  the 
task  and  then  taking  their  departure.    Putting  aside,  therefore,  his 
evidence  as  absolutely  worthless,  we  are  brought  at  onoe  to  the 
definite  conclusion  that  the  statements  of  the  generals  are  con- 
sistent and  substantially  true ;  that  they  were  to  blame  for  holding 
council  on  a  matter  in  which  action  shotild  have  been  spomtaneons 
and  immediate;  that  their  debate  ended  in  telling  off  a  large 
nuniber  of  men  and  ships  for  the  rescue  of  the  distrassed  crews; 
and  that  before  they  could  set  off  on  their  task,  the  wind  which 
had  been  gaining  strengtii  from  a  time  probably  preceding'  the  end 
of  the  batde  had  become  a  tempest  which  the  triremes  oould  not 
free.    If  these  fEtcts  may  be  regarded  as  practically  certain,  it  is 
forther  likely  that  the  council  of  the  genenJs  was  held  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  not,  as 
Xenophon  seemingly  implies,  after  their  return  to  Aigeonoussai. 
If,  again,  this  be  so,  the  time  of  inaction  is  greatiy  dreomscribed, 
and  it  becomes  likjaly  that  the  wind  increased  to  a  stoim  almost 
immediately  after  the  battle.    If,  lastiy,  the  statement  of  Diodonos 
be  true  that  Theramenes  with  his  party  was  busy  at  Athens  in- 
flaming the  public  foeling  against  the  generals  before  their  arrival 
from  Samoa,  we  can  souroely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
returned  home  deliberately  bent  on  bringing  about  thdr  disgrace 
and  death.    On  Theramenes  the  liar  not  the  slightest  dependence 
can  be  placed :  and  we  cannot  therefore  tell  how  for  he  may  have 
looked  upon  these  generalB  or  upon  some  of  them  as  hindranoee  to 
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his  own  fiituie  career.  In  any  case^  Ida  own  poeition  would  be 
indefinitely  raised,  and  his  influence  yastly  increaaedy  if  the  people 
could  he  made  to  believe  that  to  him  they  wBie  indebted  for  the 
vindication  of  their  deepest  affections  at  a  time  when  their  generals 
had  openly  and  studiedly  insulted  them.  Such  an  object  was 
enough  for  Theramenes ;  and  his  plan  was  wonderfully  helped  on 
by  an  accident  which  perhaps  he  may  have  foreseen  bi^  of  which 
assuredly  he  eagerly  availed  himself. 

The  postponement  of  the  discussion  from  the  first  assembly  had 
this  result, — ^that  the  matter  could  not  be  opened  again  until  after 
the  festival  of  Apatouiia.  When  we  say  that  this  .»^,^ 
feast  was  most  closely  interwined  with  the  polity  of  Athenian 
Solonian  and  pre-Solonian  Athens,  we  assert  in  efiect  ^i^^^i^ 
that  the  sentiments  which  it  was  likely  to  awalien  ran  apinat  the 
in  a  groove  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  o*8«»erai8. 
Kleisthenean  and  Feriklean  constitution.  Popular  tradition,  which 
never  fiuled  to  invent  false  etymologies,  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
the  treacherous  murder  of  the  Boiotian  Xanthias  by  the  Athenian 
Melanthos^  but  the  name  points  with  sufficient  deamess  to  the 
unions  of  the  ancient  Eupatrid  phratriaL^  la  this  festival,  then, 
there  was  all  that  could  bmd  the  citizen  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
nothing  to  attach  him  to  the  new.  In  it  he  was  carried  back  into 
H  region  of  sentiment  in  which  the  &mily  was  everything,  the 
state  nothing.'  Here  as  they  met  in  the  phratripn  or  common 
chamber  of  ^e  clan,  or  gathered  round  the  banquet  spread  out  in 
the  house  of  the  wealthiest  clansman,  the  talk  of  the  guests  turned 
necessarily  on  their  own  interests  and  on  the  fortunes  of  their 
kinsfolk.  Here  then  was  the  hearth  on  which  Theramenes  might 
kindle  the  flames  which  should  devour  his  victims;  and  lus 
emissaries  were  everywhere  busied  in  the  unhallowed  task.  Athe- 
nians were  not  to  be  done  to  death  with  impunity;  and  their 
dansmen  would  be  bringing  shame  on  their  ancient  homes  if  they 
&iled  to  stand  forth  as  avengers  of  murder.  The  generals  must 
die;  and  the  kinsfolk  of  the  men  whom  they  had  slain  must 
besiege  the  assembly  dad  in  the  garb  of  mourning  and  with  thdr 
heads  shorn,  until  tiiie  great  sacrifice  should  be  decreed  to  ajppease 
the  dead.  The  drama  was  well  got  up.  Kallizenos,  one  of  the 
five  Hundred,  was  to  play  his  part  in  tiie  council  chamber,  while 
others  would  work  on  tiie  religious  instincts  of  the  assembly.  In 
the  senate  all  went  smoothly ;  and  seemingly  without  opposition 
Kallixenos  carried  his  monstrous  proposal  ^at  without  further 

1  The  name  airarovpui,  thus  mis-  compared  with   the   noans  aficA^ 

takenly  connected  with  itnarifv^  to  and  ofia^r,  as  applied  to  children  of 

cheat,  bat   denoting   the   children  the  same  mother, 
sprang  from  a  common  sire,  may  be  ^  See  p.  5  et  seq. 
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discussion  the  demos  should  at  once  proceed  to  judgement,  on  the 
ground  that  the  accusers  and  the  accused  had  been  heard  when 
last  they  met  together.    Two  vessels  placed  for  each  tribe  should 
receive  the  secret  votes  of  unsworn  citizens  deciding  the  question 
of  life  and  death  for  six  generals  of  the  commonwealth.    Wlien 
the  hour  for  the  assembly  came,  the  dark-robed  mourners  were 
there,  like  beasts  of  prey  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  their  victims; 
and  the  excitement  created  by  their  cries  and  tears  was  aggravated 
to  fury  when  a  man  came  forward  to  say  that  he  too  had  been 
among  the  drowning  seamen,  till  he  had  contrived  to  escape  upon 
a  corn-barrel,  and  that  ba  he  floated  away,  the  last  sounds  wldch 
he  could  hear  were  intreaties  that  he  would,  if  saved,  tell  the 
Athenians  how  their  commanders  had  treated  the  bravest  and  best 
of  their  countrymen.    In  the  fiedse  issue  thus  given  to  the  inquiry, 
if  such  it  can  any  longer  be  termed,  there  is  something  which 
would  have  been  scarcely  less  loathsome  to  Athenians  of  the  days 
of  Perikles  than  it  is  to  us.    In  this  horrible  outcry  not  a  voice 
is  raised  on  behalf  of  justice  and  truth.    Not  an  attempt  is  made 
to  determine  the  only  two  points  which  called  for  a  judicial 
decision, — ^these  points  being  the  reality  of  the  commission  given 
to  the  trierarchs,  and  the  severity  of  the  storm  which  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  obey  orders.    The  first  being  proved^  the 
generals   stood   blameless:    if  the  second  were  disproved,  the 
persons  to  be  punished  would  be  not  the  generals  but  Therameoes 
and  his  coUeagues.    We  cannot  doubt  that  this  unscrupulous 
liar  saw  before  him  the  rock  cm  which  he  might  yet  go  down,  and 
that  his  fear  suggested  a  treason  to  the  law  of  Athens  as  flagrant 
as  any  in  which  he  had  been  partaker  in  the  days  of  the  Four 
Hundred.    Athenian  law  demanded  that  no  citizen  should  be 
tried  except  before  a  court  of  sworn  jurymen;  that  he  should 
receive  due  notice  of  trial ;  and  that,  having  had  sufficient  time 
for  the  preparation  of  his  defence,  he  should  be  brought  fiace  to 
fja.oe  with  his  accusers.    All  these  forms,  of  vital  moment  for  the 
due  adhiinistration  of  justice,  were  summarily  set  aside  by  th& 
propositions  of  Kallixenos.    Lut  there  were  yet  some,  although 
every  moment  left  them  in  a  more  fearfiil  minority,  who  were 
determined  that  if  the  law  was  to  be  defied  it  shoidd  be   defied 
under  protest  from  them  and  that  they  would  not  be  sharers  in  the 
guilt.    The  proposer  of  unconstitutional  measures  was  liable  to 
indictment  under  the  writ  Graphs  Paranomdn ;  and  Euryptolraoos 
with  some  others  interposed  this  check  to  the  madness  which  was 
coming  over  the  people.    Unless  this  difficulty  could  be  overruled, 
the  trial  of  the  generals  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  con- 
stitutional forms;  in  other  words,  the  acquittal  of  all  must  be 
insured.    But  it  was  too  late.    The  shaven  mourners  in  their 
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black  Taiment  zaised  the  cry,  taken  up  by  the  majority  of  the 

citizenB  present^  that  the  demos  must  be  allowed  to  do  what  they 

liked  and  that  any  attempt  to  de&aud  them  of  this  undoubted  right 

was  monstrous.^    Theramenes  had,  indeed,  triumphed*    A  spirit 

was  abroad  in  the  assembly  which  was  determined  that,  all  kws 

and  usages  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  six  generals  should 

drink  the  hemlock  juice  that  day  after  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

They  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  threats  of  prosecution  on  the 

score  of  unconstitutional  proposals:  and  Lykiskos  bluntly  and 

tersely  infonned  Euryptolemos  that  unless  he  withdrew  his  menace, 

he  with  his  aiders  and  abettors  should  share  the  deadly  draught 

with  the  generals.      It  was   decided  that  the   proposition    of 

Kallizenos  was  one  which  might  be  submitted  to  the  people ;  but 

the  question  could  not  be  put  without  the  consent  of  the  Prytaneis 

or  fifty  preading  senators,  and  of  these  some  (we  are  not  told  how 

many)  protested  against  its  shameful  illegality.    The  partisans  of 

Theramenes  were  not  to  be  thus  baulked.    Kallixenos  assured  the 

protestors  that  opposition  would  end  only  in  their  own  inclusion 

in  the  number  of  the  proscribed  (no  other  term  can  with  strict 

truth  be  used),  while  others  with  loud  shouts  insisted  on  the 

names  of  these  senators  being  made  known.    Of  these  senators  one 

only  was  prepared,  if  need  were,  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the 

vindication  of  law,  and  that  one  was  Sokrates.    For  him  the 

clamour  of  the  multitude  had  no  terrois,  and  he  returned  to  his 

home  unhurt.    It  was  decided  that  the  question  should  be  put ; 

and  when  it  had  been  formally  submitted  to  the  demos,  Euryptolemos 

rose  to  ayail  himself  of  the  hat  resource  left  to  him  by  the  laws 

which  had  been  thus  grossly  outraged,  and  to  urge  its  rejection. 

Of  the  accused  generals  Perikles  was  his  Mnsman,  and  Diomedon 

his  intimate  friend  ;  and  on  their  behalf  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 

state  he  felt  bound  to  lay  before  them  his  honest  conyictions. 

These  two,  so  he  asserted,  had  dissuaded  their  colleagues  from 

informing  the  people  about  the  commission  grvea  to  Theramenes 

and  his  fellow-trierarchs,^  and  for  this  he  held  them  to  be  deserving 

of  censure ;  but  this  censure  must  be  directed  not  against  their 

neglect  of  duty,  for,  having  delegated  it  to  competent  hands,  they 

were  on  this  score  guiltless,  but  against  their  good-natured  desire 

to  screen  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  their  order.^ 


1  Xen.  H.  i.  7, 12. 

3  Xen.  H.  i.  7, 17.  It  is  possible 
that  Erasinides  might  have  been 
specially  anxious  that  this  circnm- 
stanoe  uioold  be  introdnoed  into  the 
dispatch,  if  only  to  cover  his  own 
previons  opposition  to  the  making 
of  any  effort  for  the  rescue  of  the 


drowning  crews. 

s  Enxyptolemos  was  speaking  as 
an  advocate;  and  this  sentence,  if 
he  uttered  it,  was  not  a  happy  one. 
The  generals  had  said  all  along  that 
no  one  was  to  blame,  as  the  decision 
had  been  no  sooner  arrived  at  than 
the  stonn  rendered  all  action  impos- 
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For  the  rest^  he  intreated  them  to  take  no  step  for  which  tfaey 
could  not  adduce  the  distinct  sanction  of  law,  &r  less  to  take  one 
which,  being  irrevocable,  could  be  followed  only  by  a  zepentance 
as  unavailing  as  it  would  be  bitter.  He  had  no  wish  to  save  even 
his  dearest  Mends  if  these  should  be  found  guiliy  of  a  well- 
defined  crime  against  the  state.  He  was  even  willing  and  anxious 
that  his  kinsman  PerMes  should  be  tried  first,  and,  if  convicted, 
punished;  but  in  the  name  of  law  and  constitutional  usace  he 
demanded  that  a  day  shouM  be  given  to  the  consideration  oi  each 
case  separately.  To  his  warnings  he  added  a  short  account  of  the 
fiicts  as  in  his  belief  they  had  really  taken  place,  and  his  con- 
viction that  the  violence  of  the  storm  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
This  could  be  proved  not  only  by  those  who  were  in  the  ships  of 
the  victorious  fleet,  but  by  many  who  had  managed  to  escape  from 
the  wrecks.  Among  those  who  were  thus  saved  was  one  of  the 
generals  themselves  who  now  stood  before  them  charged  with  the 
crime  of  abandoning  others  to  the  death  which  he  had  weU-nigh 
shared  with  them.  Lq/stiy,  he  reminded  them  that  they  were 
about  to  pronounce  judgement  on  men  who  had  won  for  them  a 
victory  which  had  all  but  settied  the  war  at  a  stroke  and  which 
might  easily  be  made  to  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Athe- 
nian empire;  and  these  men^  he  emphatically  asserted,  desired 
not  to  be  put  to  death  but  to  be  crowned  as  oonquerois  and 
honoured  as  bene&ctors  of  the  city. 

To  this  speech  the  multitude  (the  name  of  Demos  they  no  longer 
deserve)  were  vnlling  to  listen  with  patience,  if  not  with  attention. 
Gondemna.  ^^  needed  no  special  sagacity  to  see  which  side  had  the 
Hon  of  the  majority  in  the  assembly ;  and  the  partisans  of  Then- 
geneiais.  menes  knew  that,  if  Only  the  proposition  of  Kallixenos 
were  put  to  the  vote,  it  must  be  carried.  This  end  was  insured  so 
soon  as  Euryptolemoe  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  threat  of 
indicting  the  proposer  under  the  GhraphS  Paranomdn.  When,  then, 
the  amendment  of  Euryptolemoe  v^as  put  to  the  vote,  and  tiie  show 
of  hands  declared  by  tiie  Prytaneis  to  be  in  its  fiivour,  they  could 
even  yet  wait  patientiy.  It  veas  not  likely  that  the  presiding 
senators,  some  or  many  of  whom  had  protested  against  the  meaaurs 
of  Kallixenos  as  illegal,  would  not  avail  themselves  of  every  means 
for  preventing  its  adoption ;  and  so  conscious  were  tiiey  of  the 
trick  by  which  they  had  hoped  to  save  the  people  firom  tiie  com- 
mission of  a  great  crime  that  when  MeneMes  rose  to  insist  that  the 
amendment  should  be  put  to  the  vote  again,  they  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  demand.*    The  proposal  put  forth  by  the  senate  was 

Bible ;  and  Exujptolemos  would  have  >  Dr.  Thirlwall,  HUL  Gr.  it.  19% 

done  more  wisely  had  he  confined     bdieves  that  the  motion  of  Emrpto- 
himself  to  their  statementg.  lemoa  «was  carried  probably  by  » 
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adopted,  and  there  remained  only  the  task  of  judging  aU  the 
generals  by  one  vote.  But  in  a  case  like  this  judgement  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  firom  trial;  and  without  hearing  any  further 
witnesses  or  any  defence  irom  the  prisoners  the  Athenians  proceeded 
to  giTB  their  decision  by  placing  their  votes  whether  for  acquittal 
or  condemnation  in  the  two  urns  belonging  to  each  of  the  ten  tribes. 
The  result  was^  of  course,  that  f^  which  Theiamenes  and  his 
fellow-conspirators  had  so  earnestly  striyen.  All  the  mght  generals 
were  condemned  and  on  that  night  the  six  who  were  present  were 
murdered;  and  thus  Athens  requited  the  lifelong  labours  of 
Periklee  by  slaying  his  son. 

A  feeling  of  disgust,  if  not  of  loathing,  may  &irly  be  forgiven, 
when  we  read  that  no  long  time  passed  before  the  Athenians  re- 
pented of  their  madness  and  of  their  crimes,  but  that,  infiunons 
yielding  still  to  their  old  besetting  sin,  they  insbted  ^^^ 
on  throwing  the  blame  not  on  themselves  but  on  their  nian  domoB. 
advisers.  As  they  had  done  in  the  days  of  Miltiades,  and  as  they 
had  done  after  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse,  so  did  they  now.  It 
was  easy  to  decree  that  these  evil  counseUors  should  be  brought  to 
trial ;  but  the  Athenians  were  &]ling  on  days  in  which  they  were 
no  longer  to  do  as  they  liked.  Eallizenos  and  some  of  his  partisans 
were  bailed  by  friends  who  did  what  they  could  to  secure  their 
presence  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial ;  but  they  contrived 
to  make  their  escape  during  the  tumults  which  attended  the  illegal 
prosecutian  of  Eleophon.  Eallizenos  returned  to  Athens  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  and,  hated  of  all  men,  died  of  hunger.  Very  wicked 
he  may  have  been ;  but  all  who  had  voted  for  tJ^e  murder  of  the 

yerr  small  majority.'    Surely,  if  it  that  the  two  piopositioiiB  were  put 

had  been  really  carried,  the  Piyta-  to  the  vote,  one  aner  the  other ;  and 

neis  woald  have  been  enoon  raged  to  that  the    Prytaneia   decided,  after 

Tesist  the  demand  of  Meneklce ;  and  witnessing  two  diows  of  hands,  that 

a   bold   front,  justified   by  a  real'  there  was  a  majority  ibr  that  of 

though  small  majority,  might  and  Euiyptolemos,  and  a  minority  for 

not  nnprobably  would  have  stayed  that  of  Kallixenos.    But  although 

the  current  of  the  popular  madness,  it  is  just  possible  that  a  large  mi- 

Besides,  this  statement  implies  that,  nority  might  in   the  one  case  be 

when  tiie  amendment  was   put  a  represented  as  a  minority,  it  is  im- 

aeeond  time,  some  who  had  voted  for  possible  to  believe  tnat  on  the  first 

it  before  now  voted  against  it,  and  votmg  more  hands  were   held  up 

in  sufficient  numbers  at  least  to  con-  against  the  proposal  of  Kallixenos 

vert  a  small  m^ority  into  a  decided  than  for  it,  or  that  the  Prytaneis 

ni^ority.    Now  these  citizens,  who  would  have  dared  to  represent  as  a 

ware  simply  holding  up  their  hands  minority   that  which   was  a   real 

amongst  a  multitude,  were  personally  maiority  in  favour  of  the  scheme  of 

safe,  and  had  no  motive  fbr  changing  Kallixenos.    The  whole  history  of 

their  minds  and  their  votes.    The  this  fatal  dav  shows  that  from  the 

Prytaneia  had  a  very  strong  motive  first  a  consioemble  maiority  of  the 

for  wishing  that  the  amendment  of  people  had   abandoned   themselves 

Buirptolemos    should    be    carried,  to  tne  clan  feeling  which  set  nil  law 

Mr.  wote,  Hiti.  Gr,  viii.  275,  thinks  and  order  at  defiance. 
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six  genenLs  were  not  'lees  guilty  than  he  and  ehould  be  not  len 
deeply  disgraced. 

The  Athenians  had  repented;  but  all  their  sorrow  could  not  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  the  growing  habit  of  tampering  with  law 
Karai  effect  and  constitutional  forms  had  lowered  their  character 
tion^of^Se""  *"^  ^®  character  of  their  servants.  The  people  were 
generals.  losing  Confidence  in  those  whom  they  employed,  and 
their  officers  were  compelled  to  feel  more  and  more  that  no  benefits 
which  their  services  might  secure  to  the  state  would  insure  them 
against  illegal  prosecutions  and  arbitrary  penalties.  Corruption  was 
eating  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  state,  and  treason  was  fikst 
losing  its  loathsomeness  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  thought  them- 
selves none  the  worse  for  dallying  with  it.  For  the  moment 
Athens  was  again  mistress  of  tiie  sea ;  but  the  crime  committed 
against  the  generals  who  conquered  at  Argennoussai  was  speedily 
avenged  at  Aigospotamoi.  Chie  thing  only  we  have  to  remembn 
throughout  this  terrible  history.  The  execution  of  these  ill-used 
men  was  not.  primarily,  the  work  of  demagogues.  The  excitement 
was  stirred  up  and  the  flames  were  fiinned  by  men  who  were  oligarchs 
at  heart,  who  had  subverted  the  constitution  once,  who  were  going 
to  subvert  it  again,  and  who  in  the  mean  season  found  itconvenieiit 
to  use  the  demos  as  an  instrument  for  attaining  thdr  own  ends. 

Such  was  the  sequel  of  the  last  battle  in  the  Feloponnesian  war. 
Of  the  victorious  generals  two  were  in  banishment,  six  were  dead  y 

Difflcuitics  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  Athens  had  gained  from  a  victory 
of  BteonikoB  more  decisive  than  that  of  Kyzikos.  Whatever  the 
in  Chioa.  Spartans  may  have  done  after  their  disaster  at  Kyxikos, 
we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  they  now  repeated  the 
proposals  which  Endios  is  said  to  have  made  to  the  Athenians  for 
the  ending  of  the  strife.  The  Athenian  fleet  had  fallen  back  upon 
Samos;  and  with  this  island  as  its  basis  the  generals  oocnped 
themselves  with  movements  not  for  crushing  their  enemies  but  for 
obtaining  money.  These  leaders  were  now  six  in  number :  for  to 
Philokles  and  Adeimantos  who  had  been  sent  out  as  colleagues  of 
Konon  there  had  been  added  Kephisodotos,  Tydeus,  and  lastly 
Menandros,  who  with  Euthydemos  had  helped  by  clogging  the 
hands  of  Demosthenes  to  briog  about  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse. 
The  shooting  of  one  admiral  may  perhaps  be  a  convenient  mode  of 
encoiuraging  the  rest :  but  if  the  judicial  murder  of  Byng  had  been 
accompanied  by  the  execution  of  a  batch  of  his  coUeagues,  the  ex- 
periment would  probably  have  been  followed  by  a  dangerous  decline 
in  the  zeal  both  of  officers  and  seamen.  It  v^as  not  in  human,  fiftr 
lees  in  Athenian,  nature,  that  the  six  generals  now  serving  in  the 
Eastern  waters  of  the  Egean  should  not  feel  their  ardour  damped 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  gross  injustice  with  which  their  oonn^- 
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men  weite  Teady  to  treat  them,  even  if  nothing  be  said  of  the 
deliberate  treachery  with  which  some  of  them  were  afterwards 
charged.    But  if  the  Athenians  were  thus  miserably  employed,  not 
much  at  first  was  done  on  the  other  side.    Having  with  singular 
presence  of  mind  made  his  escape  from  Mytilene  where  he  was 
besieging  Konon,  Eteonikos  established  himself  at  Ohios,  where  the 
oligarchs  felt  that  at  whatever  cost  their  revolt  against  Athens  must 
be  maintained.    But  his  resources  were  miserably  deficient.    He 
could  ndther  pay  nor  clothe  his  men,  and  during  the  summer  these 
were  content  to  support  themselves  with  field  labour :  but  when 
the  crops  were  all  gathered  and  they  again  felt  the  pressure  of  want, 
they  resolved  to  turn  their  arms  not  against  their  enemies  but 
against  their  friends.    A  straw  carried  on  the  person  was  to  point 
out  to  each  other  the  men  who  were  prepared  to  take  part  in 
attacking  and  plundering  the  Ohians.     Such  friends  had  Chios 
gained  in  exdumge  for  the  protection  which  while  they  were  allies 
of  Athens  had  never  &iled  them.    Sorely  troubled  by  tiie  discovery 
of  this  conspiracy,  Eteonikos  at  first  knew  not  what  to  do.    Sup- 
pression by  force  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    He  resolved  by  a  swift 
blow  to  appeal  to  the  personal  fears  of  the  conspirators.    Attended 
by  fifteen  men  carrying  daggers  he  walked  down  the  street  of  the 
city,  and  seeing  a  straw  on  the  dress  of  a  man  who  was  returning 
from  the  house  of  his  physician,  he  gave  the  signal  for  putting  him 
to  death.    To  the  crowd  which  gathered  round  eagerly  asking  the 
reason  for  this  summary  execution  the  simple  answer  returned  was 
that  he  was  wearing  a  straw.    Each  straw-bearer,  as  he  heard  the 
news,  flung  away  the  sign  which  might  at  any  moment  bring  on 
him  the  same  doom :  and  the  plot  being  thus  broken  up,  Eteonikos, 
summoning  the  Chian  oligarchs,  pointed  out  to  them  frankly  the 
dangers  involved  in  milite^  discontent  if  it  should  pass  a  certain 
limit,  and  the  absolute  need  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  men  by 
an  immediate  and  large  contribution.    His  advice  was  taken,  and 
having  ordered  his  men  to  man  their  triremes  he  sailed  round  his 
fleet,  distributing  a  month's  pay  to  each  man,  without  uttering  a 
word  or  making  a  sign  which  implied  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  policy  of  Lysandroe  now  worked  as  he  had  intended  that 
it  should  work.    Eager  embassies,  sent  not  only  by  the  members  of 
the  clubs  which  he  had  set  up  but  by  Cyrus  himself,    ^-^^jj^^ 
demanded  his  re-appointment.  Refusing  to  grant  their    ment  of 
request  in  form,  the  ephors  complied  with  it  in  sub-    JfJJSStSy 
stance.    Spartan  custom  forbade  the  appointment  of    of  Arakos. 
the  same  man  more  than  once  to  the  oflice  of  admiral ; 
but  Aiakos  might  be  sent  out  nominally  in  the  conunand  which 
should  be  really  exercised  by  his  scribe  Lysandros.^    Early  in  the 

1  Xen.  H.  iL  1, 7. 
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year  the  secretary  took  zealously  in  hand  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
The  unbounded  trust  of  Gyrus  in  his  incorruptibility  was  dis{dayed 
by  making  the  Spartan  secretary  master  of  all  his  private  revenues 
and  of  all  his  reserved  funds.  One  condition  only,  not  altogether 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  earlier  days,  he  imposed  upon  him. 
Lysandros  must  promise  not  to  engage  the  Athenian  fleet  unless 
the  advantage  of  numbers  was  decidedly  on  his  own  side.^ 

The  activity  of  this  commander  stands  out  in  singular  contrast 
with  the  slowness  or  even  idleness  of  the  Athenian  generals,  to  two 
of  whom  at  least  this  Inaction  must  have  been  both 
t^an  ot  galling  ftnd  humiliating.  While  Lysandros  was  busied 
nift '^fled^At  ^  ^^  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast  and  while  he  even 
AigoBpotA-  found  time  for  a  hurried  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Attica 
^^'  to  concert  measures  with  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  they  were 

doing  nothing.  Borne  down  by  the  majority  of  their  colleagueSi 
Konon  and  Fhilokles  perhaps  never  suspected  that  the  vast  resources 
placed  by  Gyrus  in  the  hands  of  Lysandros  might  be  better  employed 
in  corrupting  Athenian  admirals  than  in  building  ships  and  assault- 
ing cities ;  but  they  must  have  felt  with  a  sinking  of  heart  that  the 
political  condition  of  Athens  even  more  than  the  failure  of  her 
revenues  and  the  breaking  up  of  her  confederacy  was  chilling  the 
zeal  of  her  children,  if  not  fostering  treachery  in  her  camps  and 
fleets.  At  last  when  fiom  Bhodes  Lysandros  sailed  to  the  Spartan 
station  at  Abydos  and  thence  advanced  to  the  assault  of  Lampsakos, 
the  Athenian  fleet  followed  him,  keeping  on  the  seavrard  side  of 
Chios.  They  had  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont  and  were 
taking  their  morning  meal  at  Elaious,  when  they  received  the 
tidings  that  their  allies  of  Lampsakos  had  been  conquered  and  the 
town  plundered.  Thmr  next  meal  was  taken  at  Sestos,  th^ 
evening  meal  at  Aigospotamoi,  the  Gh)afs  Stream,  whence  that 
goodly  fleet  of  180  triremes  veas  never  to  return.  At  daybreak  on 
the  following  day  Lysandros  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  man  the 
ships  with  all  speed,  but  in  no  case  to  break  the  order  of  battle  by 
advancing  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  orders  of  Lysandros  made  it 
impossible  to  repeat  the  tactics  of  Alkibiades  at  Kyzikos ;  *  but  it 
was  manifestly  a  case  in  which  nothing  could  be  gained  and  much 
might  be  lost  by  delay.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion,  or 
at  least  not  the  expressed  opinion,  of  Adeimantos,  Menandros, 
Tydeus,  and  Kephisodotos.  The  evening  vras  closing  in  when, 
having  faced  its  enemy  to  no  purpose  all  day,  the  Atibienian  fleet 
fell  back  on  Aigospotamoi,  followed  by  a  Peloponnesian  squadron 
under  strict  orders  not  to  return  until  the  crews  of  the  Athenian 
triremes  were  all  fidrly  landed;  and  not  until  he  received  these 
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tidings,  did  Lysandros  allow  his  own  men  to  leave  their  ships  and 
ta^e  their  evening  meal.    The  monotony  of  this  ceremony^  useless 
for  the  Athenians  but  eminently  useful  for  the  plans  of  Lysandros, 
was  unbroken  for  four  euocessiye  days.      The  Spartan  fleet  was 
supplied  from  Lampeakos;  and   his  triremes  could  be  manned 
almost  at  a  moment's  warning.    The  Athenian  station  was  merely 
on  the  open  beach,  and  the  nearest  town,  Sestoe,  was  distant  nearly 
two  miles.    Over  this  wide  extent  of  ground  the  men  were  daily 
scattered  in  order  to  get  their  food^  and  the  fleet  was  left  dangerously 
unguarded.    From  his  forts  on  the  Ohersonesos  AUdbiades  could 
see  distinctly  the  raahness  and  perils  of  these  dispositions.    Going 
down  to  the  eamp^  he  remonstrated  with  the  generals  for  retaining 
their  ships  ina  place  where  they  had  not  the  protection  of  a  harbour 
and  a  bue  of  supplies  fiK)m  a  city  close  at  hand,  and  earnestly  in- 
treated  them  to  fEdl  back  on  Sestos,  from  which  they  could  at  their 
pleasure  advance  to  attack  or  to  engage  the  enemy  .^    His  advice 
was  rudely  rejected,  and  Tydeus  and  Menandros  dismissed  him 
with  the  rebuff  that  they  were  now  generals,  not  he.    On  the  fifth 
day  Lysandros  resolved  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  which  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  he  had  been  making  his  preparations  on  both 
sides  of  the  strait.    Each  day  had  increased  the  confidence  and 
added  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Athenian  army ;  and  if  there  were 
traitors  among  their  leaders,  these  would  take  care  to  encourage  to 
the  utmost  that  contempt  for  the  enemy  which  led  them  thus  rashly 
to  neglect  discipline.    On  the  fifth  day  the  order  given  to  the 
squadron  which,  as  usual,  followed  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Aigospo- 
tamoi  was  to  wait  until  the  enemy  was  thoroughly  dispersed  over 
the  country,  and  then,  as  they  came  back,  to  hoist  a  shield  as  a 
signal.    At  the  sight  of  this  token  the  order  was  issued  for  instant 
tad  rapid  onset,  and  every  man  was  at  once  in  his  place  and  the 
whole  fleet  in  motion.    In  a  few  minutes  the  work  was  done. 
Konon  alone  was  at  his  post.    Philokles  perhaps  was  also  close  at 
hand :  but  these  could  do  little  or  nothing.    Such  as  were  within 
reach  hurried  back  to  their  ships ;  but  of  the  triremes  thus  manned 
some  had  only  two  banks  of  rowers,  some  only  one,  while  by  far 
the  greater  number  were  empty.    It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  this 
surprise  as  a  battle.    A  few  blows  may  perhaps  have  been  struck : 
lyut  of  these  no  account  was  taken.    The  army  of  Athens  had  been 
cheated,  and  their  whole  fleet  was  insnared.     Konon  saw  at  a 
glance  that  nothing  could  be  done ;  and  while  the  Spartans  were 

1  The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  credit  for  disinterested  eonnsel  in 

H.  iL  1, 25,  implies  a  personal  mter-  the  manifest  interests  of  his  country. 

view.  fie  had*  indeed,  at  the  time  no 

*  No  man  is  wholly  evil :  and  in  motive  for  giving  any  other. 
this  instance  we  may  give  Alkibiades 
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busied  in  capturing  the  ships  and  surrounding  the  prisoners  on  the 
shore,  he  hastened  with  eight  yessels  besides  his  own,  the  sacred 
ParaUan  trireme  being  one  of  them,  to  Abamis,  the  promontory  to 
the  east  of  Lampsakos^  and  thence  took  away  tiie  lai^e  sails  of  the 
Peloponneeian  fleet.  He  thus  greatly  lessened  their  powers  of 
pursuit,  and  then  making  his  way  down  the  Hellespont  while 
Lysandros  was  still  employed  at  Aigospotamoi,  he  hastened  to  his 
friend  Eua^oras  in  E3rpro8  (Cyprus),  while  the  Paralian  ship  went 
on  its  miserable  eiTand  to  Athens.  With  greater  speed  the 
Milesian  privateer  Theopompoe  set  off  on  his  voyage  to  Sparta, 
charged  by  Lysandros  to  convey  the  good  neves  to  the  ephors ;  and 
almost  before  eight-and-forty  hours  were  passed,  he  had  reached 
the  Lakonian  coast.  Not  long  after  him  Gylippoe  followed  veith 
the  spoils.  Fifteen  hundred  talents  of  silver  were  placed  in  his 
keeping,  put  up  in  sacks,  each  of  which  furnished  the  ephors  with 
the  means  for  ascertaining  the  amount  dqx)8ited  in  them.  Eoiowing 
nothing  of  this  Gylippos  unripped  the  bags,  and  having  taken  out 
thirty,  some  siud  three  hundred,  talents,  handed  over  the  rest  as 
the  ML  amount  intrusted  to  Mm ;  and  the  career  of  the  man  who 
had  ruined  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse  closed  with  a  sentence  of 
death  for  theft.^ 

The  Athenian  triremes  and  their  crews,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  contrived  to  escape  to  Sestoe  and  some  neighbouring 
TroatmeDt  ^ortB,  were  carried  to  Lampeakos;  and  there  Lysandros 
of  the  Athe.  summoned  a  council  to  determine  how  the  prisoneis 
nen^i^-  should  be  dealt  vrith.  At  once  all  tongues  were  let 
n^^'^M.  looge  against  the  Athenians.     Not  only  were  their 

iniquities  in  times  pistlaid  again  to  their  charge,  but  terrible  things 
were  said  of  mutilations  whic^  in  the  event  of  their  being  victorious 
at  Aigospotamoi  they  intended  to  inflict  upon  their  enemies.  Theie 
is  absolutely  no  justification  for  a  charge  which  in  the  absence  of 
all  proof  may  be  dismissed  as  a  horrible  calumny.  Neverthelees, 
it  was  decreed  that  Philokles  with  all  the  Athenian  prisonen,  4,000 
we  are  told,  in  number,'  should  be  put  to  death.    The  genertd 


1  It  was  said  that  he  died  by 
Btarvation :  bat  whether  the  story 
of  Pausaniaa  was  in  his  case  re- 
peated, or  whether  he  died  in  exile, 
we  cannot  say.  Diod.  xiiL  106. 
Pint  NiA.  28.  Ly».  16-17.  Atiien, 
vi  p.  284. 

3  Pans.  ix.  82,  6.  It  seems  on 
the  whole  most  unlikely  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  exceeded  six  or 
seven  thousand ;  nor  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  number  of  Athenians  cap- 
tured amounted  to  4,000,  merely 
because  we  ore  told  so  by  Pausanias. 


As  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
safety  of  the  fleet,  they  would  pro- 
bably be  nearer  at  hand  than  tneir 
allies ;  but  if  Adeimantos  was  with 
some  of  his  colleagues  a  traitor,  he 
and  they  would  take  care  that  their 
men  should  be  well  out  of  the  wbt 
of  ofifering  anv  resistance.  For  tiun 
very  reason,  however,  they  would 
be  nearer  to  a  place  of  refu^ 
Philokles  doubtless  did  what  ne 
cpuld  to  prevent  the  mischief^  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  priaoncrs 
belonged  probably  to  his  division. 
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airayed  himself  in  white  garmentB,  and  having  heard  the  question 
by  which  Lysandros  asked  him  what  a  man  deserved  who  had 
opened  the  gates  of  lawless  wickednesR  against  Hellenes,^  was  taken 
away  at  the  head  of  the  long  proceesica  to  the  ground  of  slaughter. 
The  language  of  Xenophon  implies  that  to  the  question  of  Lysandros 
•Philokles  vouchsafed  no  answer;  hut  whatever  reply  he  might  have 
made  would  assuredly  have  been  suppressed  by  the  historian  who 
wrote  in  the  interests  not  of  truth  but  of  Sparta.    The  fact  is  that, 
with  little  kindliness,  probably,  and  with  lees  mercy,  Philoldes  was 
futhful  to  his  country.    His  name  is  therefore  blackened.    Adei- 
mantos  was  spared  from  the  slaughter  because  he  had,  as  many  felt 
sure  and  some  openly  said,  betrayed  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Lysan- 
dros ;  and  as  it  was  needful  to  doke  his  treachery  and  to  assign  a 
decent  pretext  for  suflering  him  to  live,  it  was  said  that  he  opposed 
himself  to  the  alleged  brutality  of  his  colleague.*  Lastly  Xenophon 
has  carefully  drawn  a  veil  over  the  details  of  this  shameful  cata- 
strophe.   If  the  surprise  was  accomplished  by  Persian  gold  on  the 
one  side  and  Athenian  greed  on  the  other,  the  result  might  bring  a 
blush  even  to  the  cheek  of  the  conqueror :  but  if  it  be  so,  then  the 
treachery  could  not  be  confined  to  one  man  alone.    If  Adeimantos 
only  had  been  acting  in  the  interests  of  Lysandros,  he  would  have 
been  in  an  impotent  minority,  and  his  constant  and  factious  opposi- 
tion to  his  colleagues  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  throw  suspicion 
<m  his  motives  and  his  conduct.    But  if  the  number  of  the  tndtors 
were  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  faithful  generals,  the  energy  of  the 
latter  might  be  paralysed  without  any  appearance  of  dishonesty  or 
disaffection.     A  still  better  colour  might  be  thrown  over  Iheir 
-advice  or  suggestions,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  in  the  majority; 
and  this  good  fortune  seems  to  have  befbUen  Adeimantos.    Of  the 
six  generals  Philokles  and  Konon  are  beyond  suspicion;  of  none  of 
the  others  have  we  any  evidence  that  they  were  put  to  death  after 
the  battle.    Of  Adeimantos  it  is  expressly  said  that  he  was  saved 
from  the  massacre.    Xenophon,  who  says  that  others  were  taken 
besides  Adeimantos  and  Philokles,  iis  specially  careful  to  avoid  saying 
that  they  took  all  their  colleagues  (with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  Konon) :  nor  does  he  any  more  than  Diodoros  distinctly  speak  of 
the  execution  of  any  other  general  than  Philokles.    According  to 
Pausanias  Tydeus  was  bribed  not  less  than  Adeimantos ;  ^  and 


The  only  commander  who  was  at  all 
sufficiently  on  his  ffuard  got  away 
with  nine  ships,  tiiat  is,  with  at 
least  1,800  men. 

^  ^Lp^ai^croff«(c*'BAAi|iwfvapayofMiK. 
Xen.  JU.  li.  1,  82. 

s  It  is  obvious  that  Xenophon 
could  have  no  authority  for  this 


alleged  fact  beyond  that  of  Adei- 
mantos himself.  We  could  not  be- 
lieve Adeimantos,  even  if  he  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  the  fact ;  nor  can 
we  believe  the  historian  in  a  matter 
which  must  be  represented  to  the 
credit  of  livsandros. 

3  Paus.'iv.  17,2;  x.  9,6. 
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Lysandros  could  scarcely  afford  to  keep  his  fjedth,  such  as  it  -was, 
with  one  and  to  break  it  with  the  other.  There  remain  only 
Menandros  and  Kephisodotos ;  and  it  is  tdgnificant  that  of  these 
two  the  fonner  should  have  associated  himself  with  Tydeus  in  his 
insolent  rejection  of  the  counsel  of  Alkibiades  immediately  before 
the  betrayal  of  the  fleet  was  accomplished*  Of  Kephisodotos  nothing 
can  be  said,  because  nothing  has  been  recozded;  but  we  aie 
assuredly  not  justified  in  asserting  that  he  was  sLsdn  along  with 
Philokles  without  a  distLuct  warraort  for  the  statement.  It  was  the 
conviction  of  Eonon  ^  that  Lysandros  planned  and  Adeimantos  de- 
liberately wrought  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  If  his 
conviction  was  right  (and  while  eveiy thing  seems  to  tell  in  its 
fiivouT;  assiuredly  nothing  tells  against  it),  the  whole  narrative 
of  this  horrible  and  disgraceful  catastrophe  becomes  luminously 
clear.  On  any  other  supposition  it  is  an  astounding  and  insoluble 
riddle. 

The  news  of  the  ruin  wrought  at  Syracuse  was  conveyed  by  no 
official  dispatch,  and  its  tenors  were  in  some  slight  degree  lessened 
utter  dig-       by  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  know- 

SS^oS*it**^"  ^^^  ®^  **^^  ^^®-  ^®  tidings  of  the  catastrophe  at 
oeipt  of  the  Aigospotamoi  came  upon  them  with  the  suddenne^ 
^^Sr  of  a  thunderbolt.  When  the  men  of  the  Paralian 
moL  trireme,  sailing  into  the  harbour,  told  their  dismal 

story,  the  cry  of  agony  and  despair,  as  it  passed  along  the  double 
line  of  walls,  rose  into  a  piercing  wail  when  it  reached  the  city. 
All  that  night  the  mourning  went  up  to  heaven,  for  none  could 
close  their  eyes  in  sleep.  Nothing  more  could  be  dcme.  There 
remained  only  the  fearful  expectation  of  a  doom  very  soon  to  be 
inflicted  on  them  by  an  enemy  not  likely  to  foigive  or  to  deal 
kindly  with  prostrate  foes  absolutely  in  their  power.  For  in  their 
power  they  felt  themselves  already.  They  might  still  be  able  to 
dose  their  harbour  gates ;  they  might  still  man  their  walls  and 
hold  out  within  the  city;  but  funine  would  do  the  vrork  of 
Lysandros  &r  more  effectually  than  it  could  be  accomplished  by 
fleets  or  annies.  In  this  hour  of  overpowering  dismay,  through 
the  blackness  of  which  not  a  ray  of  light  could  pass,  their  thoughts 
turned  with  terrible  distinctness  to  their  own  misdeeds  in  the  days 
that  were  past,  to  iniquities  which  they  had  rathlessly  committed 
and  to  others  which  they  had  all  but  wrought  The  wide  prospect 
revealed  not  a  gleam  of  comfort  Those  frightful  usages  of  war 
on  which  in  their  time  of  strength  they  had  acted  without  scruple 
forbade  the  hope  that  their  enemies  would  bestow  a  thought  on  all 
1^  good  which  in  spite  of  much  evil  Athens  might  have  done  to 
Hellas.    But  if  they  could  no  longer  hope  that  endurance  zoight 

1  Dem.  de  fah.  Leg,  p.  401. 
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he  rewarded  by  victory^  an  unconditioiial  surrender  which  would 
enable  the  Sps^ns  to  slay  every  Athenian  citizen  and  to  send 
their  wives  and  children  into  slavery  was  still  out  of  the  question. 
An  assembly  held  on  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Paralian 
trireme  decreed  that  the  entrances  to  the  harbours  should  be  blocked 
up",  one  only  remaining  open,  and  that  every  preparation  should  be 
nuide  for  undergoing  a  siege. 

Meanwhile  Lysandros  had  better  things  to  do  than  to  hasten 
with  his  fleet  to  the  doomed  city.    He  knew  that  Athens  must 
yield  or  starve,  and  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the    ODenitio 
pressure  of  famine  should  make  itself  felt  at  once,    of  Lysandros 
The  submission  of  Ghalkedon  and  Byzant^on  followed    ^^  „,d 
of  necessity  the  disaster  at  the  Goat's  River,  and  the    the  HeUes- 
Athenian  garrisons  in  these  or  in  other  towns  he  sent    ^^^ 
straight  to  Athens,  telling  them  that  their  lives  would  be  spared 
only  on  the  condition  that  they  should  take  up  their  abode  within 
the  city  waUs.    His  own  immediate  work  was  the  establishment  of 
that  Spartan  supremacy  to  which  the  members  of  the  Athenian 
confederacy  had  been  exhorted  to  look  as  the  greatest  of  blessings. 
In  Athens  the  pressure  of  famine  was  daily  becoming  more 
dreadful.    Imports  indeed  there  were ;  but  these  were  their  own 
Klerouchoi  or  settlers  established  in  the  Chersonesos,    p  . 

in  Melos,  Aigina,  and  elsewhere,  their  possessions  in  famine  at 
these  places  being  restored  to  such  of  the  old  in-  -^^^^^ 
baMtants  as  Lysandros  was  able  to  And  and  send  thither,  or 
granted  to  Spartan  citizens.  The  misery  would  have  passed  the 
lx>ands  of  endurance,  had  not  some  encouragement  been  given  by 
the  restoration  of  greater  harmony  among  the  citizens.  The 
Psephisma  of  Fatrokleides  embodied  the  wholesome  lessons  taught 
hj  extreme  suffering.  By  this  measure  a  complete  amnesty  was 
given  to  all  except  those  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  gone  into 
exile  in  order  to  avoid  trial  and  to  those  who  were  lying  under 
sentences  passed  by  the  court  of  Areiopagos.  For  all  others  it  was 
decreed  that  the  documents  relating  to  their  condemnation  or 
Teoording  their  disgrace  should  be  destroyed ;  and  the  restoration 
of  a  large  ntunber  of  dishonoured  citizens  to  their  full  rights  was 
followed  by  a  kindly  feeling  and  sympathy  between  all  classes  in 
the  city  which  seemed  to  promise  that,  though  the  day  must  go 
against  Athens,  it  yet  should  not  dose  in  utter  shame. 

At  last  Lysandros  set  out  for  the  city.    To  the  ephors  at  Sparta 
and  to  Agis  at  Dekeleia  he  sent  messages  announcing  his  approach 
-with  a  fleet  of  200  ships.    The  tidings  were  followed    siege  of  the 
by  ihe  hasty  departure  of  the  full  Peloponnesian  force    negotiations 
under  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias,  the  Argives  alone    for  peace. 
refusing   to  take  part  in  the  enterprise.     Having  crossed  the 
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isthmnfli  they  adYanoed  straight  along  the  ELeusixuan  road  and 
took  up  their  position  in  the  Akademia  close  to  the  city  gates; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Lysandros,  having  ravaged  Salamis,  ap- 
peared before  Peiraieus  with  150  ships  and  blocked  up  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour.  Scarcely  more  than  ten  years  before,  there  had 
issued  firom  this  harbour  that  fleet  (more  magnificent  and  more 
splendidly  equipped,  if  not  so  large)  which  was  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  Athens  over  Sicily,  and  to  win  for  her,  as  it  was 
hoped,  a  Panhellenie  empire.  Now  it  vras  a  question  of  days 
which  should  determine  whether  Athens  could  insist  on  any  terms 
at  aU,  or  whether  she  must  submit  without  conditions  to  the 
conqueror.  The  first  embassy  sent  to  Agis,  when  fisunine  had 
begun  to  reap  its  dismal  harvest  of  death,  offered  free  alliance  with 
Sparta,  reserving  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Peiraieus  and  the 
Long  Walls.  By  Agis  they  were  referred  to  the  ephors,  who  on 
hearing  from  the  envcTys  at  Sellasia  on  the  Lakonian  frontier  what 
they  had  to  offer  bade  them  go  home  again  and,  if  they  cared  to 
have  peace,  to  return  with  more  reasonable  conditions.  This 
rebuff  seemed  to  crush  such  spirit  as  still  remained  in  the  hearts 
of  the  beleaguered  people.  It  was  taken  as  a  sign  that  the 
Spartans  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  their  complete 
destruction:  but  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  on  this  point, 
there  was  none  that  hundreds  or  thousands  must  die  of  starvation 
before  any  terms  coidd  be  proposed  and  accepted.  One  condition 
there  was  on  which  the  Spartans  had  declared  their  readiness  to 
treat ;  but  no  man  dared  to  urge  compliance  with  this  requisition 
far  pulling  down  one  mile  in  length  of  each  of  the  Long  AValls, 
until  Archestratos  urged  that  it  vras  better  to  do  this  tiian  that  all 
the  people  should  die.^  To  this  shame  they  could  not  yet  bow 
themselvee ;  but  the  increasing  intensity  of  the  famine  convinced 
them  that  something  must  be  done :  and  if  Theramenes  dared  not 
propose  the  demolition  of  the  walls,  he  could  offer  to  go  to 
Lyaandroe,  and  ascertain  whether  this  condition  was  demanded 
simply  as  a  guarantee  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  or 
whether  it  was  to  be  used  as  the  means  for  reducing  them  to 
slavery.  The  question  was  superfluous.  If  peace  and  independence 
were  promised  on  a  given  condition,  even  Sparta  would  be  held 
bound  to  secure  to  them  that  independence  if  this  condition  should 
be  accepted.  The  mere  putting  of  the  question  was  indeed  a 
virtual  admission  that,  if  the  Spartans  insisted  on  it  simply  as  a 
pledge  of  good  faith,  the  walls  should  be  pulled  down.  But  in 
their  distress  the  Athenians  chose  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  obvious 
fact,  am  Theramenes  depfurted  on  his  mission.  Three  months  of 
frightful  misery  had  passed^  iKifdrd  he.^was  seen  agun«    He  tlien 
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came  to  say  that  during  aU  this  time  he  had  been  detained  by 
Lysandros,  who  had  now  sent  him  back  with  the  answer  that  terms 
of  peace  could  be  taken  into  consideration  only  by  the  ephois. 
There  could  now  be  no  longer  any  holding  back.  An  enemy  was 
within  the  walls  which  could  not  much  longer  be  resisted ;  and  it 
was  better,  while  time  permitted,  to  obtain,  if  they  could,  some- 
thing  better  than  slaveiy  firom  the  enemy  without. 

Intrusted  with  full  powers,  Theramenes  set  out  with  nine 
colleagues  on  the  mission  which  was  to  decide  the  fieite  of  Athens. 
At  Sellasia  they  were  called  upon  to  answer  the    —    _ 
question  which  had  been  put  to  the  enyoys  of  the    derof  Ath- 
previous  embassy ;  but  on  the  announcement  that  the    ®°^ 
Athenians  would  be  bound  by  the  stipulations  of  their  com- 
miauoners,  whatever  these  might  be,  they  were  allowed  to  go  on 
to  Sparta.    Here  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  repre- 
sentatiTes  of  the  great  confederacy  to  which  the  power  of  Athens 
had  long  been  a  rock  of  offence :  and  along  with  many  others  the 
Toices  of  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans  were  raised  for  her  utter 
destructioiL    Against  this  savage  demand  that  no  terms  should  be 
made  with  their  ancient  enemy  the  Phokians  made  a  noble  protest ;  ^ 
and  the  point  was  overruled  by  the  Spartans,  who  declared  that 
they  would  never  allow  a  city  to  be  inslaved  which  had  done  so 
much  good  to  Hellas  in  the  season  of  her  greatest  need.    It  may  be 
&3rly  doubted  whether,  as  they  said  this,  they  thought  so  much  of 
the  benefits  conferred  by  Athens  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Mykald 
88  on  advantages  which  they  might  recdve  from  her  in  times  yet 
to  come.    It  might  for  tiie  present  suit  Sparta  to  set  up  her 
Harmostai  with  their  dependent  committees  in  the  several  towns 
of  her  confederation :  but  none  knew  better  than  the  Spartans  that 
the  materials  with  which  they  had  to  deal  were  not  the  most  manage- 
able in  the  world,  ^nd  it  was  possible  that  at  no  very  distant  day  the 
existence  of  Athens  might  be  of  more  value  to  them  than  that  of 
Thebes,  even  if  Athens  should  not  be  needed  to  help  them  against 
Thebes.    The  discussion  ended  with  the  decree  (it  can  scarcely  be 
called  by  any  other  name)  that  the  Athemans  must  pull  down  their 
wallB,  mwt  yield  up  all  their  sldps  except  twelve,  must  consent  to 
receive  back  their  exiles,  and  must  follow  implicitly  the  biddings 
of  Sparta.    As  Theramenes  and  his  eoUeagnes  made  their  way  witii 
tiieae  tidings  fix>m  Peiraieos,  crowds  thronged  round  him  to  learn 
whettlier  their  miseries  were  now  to  end  or  to  be  borne  until  none 
should  be  left  to  bear  them.    They  were  told,  doubtless,  that  thw 
lives  and  their  freedom  were  safe  *,  but  not  until  on  the  following 
day  the  dtizens  were  inet  in  their  assembly  were  the  precise  terms 
imposed  on  them  made  known.    These  terms,  Theramenes  briefly 
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told  thorn,  they  must  accept ;  none  others  were  to  be  had.  A  few 
still  raised  their  voices  against  this  last  humiliation;  but  tiiey 
were  borne  down  by  the  vast  majority.  The  submission  of  Atiiens 
was  made ;  and  the  long  strife  which,  dating  from  the  surprise  of 
Plataiai  by  the  Thebans,  had  lasted  for  soTon-and-twenty  years, 
was  at  an  end.  Into  that  harbour  from  which  had  issued  but  a 
little  while  before  the  fleet  which  Adeimantos  decoyed  to  its  own 
ruin  and  the  ruin  of  Athens  Lysandros  now  entered  with  the  fleet 
of  Sparta,  bringing  with  him  those  exiles  whose  crimes  had  made 
their  names  infamous  for  all  time.  While  the  arsenals  were  dis- 
mantled and  the  unfinished  ships  in  the  docks  burnt,  the  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls  was  begun  to  the  music  of  flute-players  and  the 
measured  movements  of  dancing  women.  Twelve  ^ps  only  were 
left  in  the  desolate  and  dismantled  harbour:  and  so  began,  ac- 
cording to  Spartan  phrase,  the  first  day  of  freedom  for  Hellas.^ 

Thus  passed  away  the  most  splendid  phase  of  Athenian 
history.  The  great  empire  which  lliemiBtokles  had  shaped  and 
Character  of  which  Perikles  sought  to  surround  with  impreg- 
imd^artan  ^^^e  safeguards  was  for  the  time  utterly  brought  to 
polity  as  de-  naught.  No  other  end  could  be  looked  for  so  soon 
^^^^^^f  as  it  became  clear  that  the  great  Dorian  state  with  its 
the  war.  allies  was  determined  to  resist  and,  if  need  were,  to 

%ht  against  the  idea  which  underlay  the  polity  of  Athens.  This 
polity  even  in  its  crudest  and  most  imperfect  form  was  a  protest 
against  that  spirit  of  isolation  under  which  the  old  Eupatrid 
houses  had  sprung  up  to  power.'  To  the  form  of  society  thus 
created  the  Spartan  clung  with  vehement  tenacity,  and  in  this 
attitude  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Hellenic  world  generally. 
Even  when  the  Athenian  empire  had  reached  its  greatest  extenuon 
and  her  power  seemed  most  firmly  cemented,  when  moreover  her 
allies  felt  that  they  received  from  her  benefits  and  rights  which  they 
could  never  have  secured  for  themselves,  these  allies  still  felt  a 
certain  soreness  at  her  interference  with  those  autonomous  instincts 
which  they  invested  with  an  inviolable  sanctity.  Their  dependenee 
upon  her,  although  they  might  be  utterly  unable  to  defend  them- 
sdves,  was  still,  to  whatever  an  extent,  an  evil ;  and  only  when 
after  allowing  oligarchical  factions  to  seduce  them  into  revolt  they 
foimd  that  the  freedom  with  which  they  had  been  lured  onwards 
was  but  a  specious  name  for  grinding  tyranny,  did  the  demos  in 
many  cities  set  itself  sedulously  to  undo  the  mischief  and  make 
conunon  cause  with  the  imperial  city  which  had  proved  itself  tiie 
only  bulwark  against  the  despotism  of  an  exclusive  order.  But 
the  empire  of  Athens  was  aggressive.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  necessities  which  gave  birth  to  the  Delian  confederacy  and 
1  Xen.  //.  ii.  2  23.  9  gee  p.  12. 
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wMch  through  this  led  to  the  more  highly-developed  supremacy  of 
Athens^  compelled  the  imperial  ci^  to  interfere  to  a  certain 
extent  with  tiie  freedom  or  rather  the  license  of  states  which, 
although  they  might  he  ahle  to  do  little  good,  could  yet  be  powerful 
for  mischief,  and  which,  if  they  did  nothing,  would  reap  the  same 
benefits  with  those  membeis  of  the  confederacy  who  did  everything. 
How  slight  on  the  whole  that  interference  was,  how  jealously 
Athens  guarded  the  liberty  and  rights  of  her  allies  against  her  own 
citizens,  how  great  a  protection  her  courts  afibrded  to  these  allies 
in  their  disputes  with  one  another,  and  how  carefuUy  she  shielded 
them  against  the  attacks  of  foreign  powers,  the  whole  course  of  this 
history  has  shown.  Briefly, — ^with  all  their  faults  and  with  crimes 
the  stains  of  which  no  tears  could  ever  wash  out,  the  Athenians 
were  fighting  for  a  law  and  an  order  which,  they  felt,  could  not  be 
maintained  at  all  if  it  was  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a 
single  city.  So  &r  as  they  went,  they  were  working  to  make  a 
nation:  but  into  a  nation  the  Hellenic  tribes  and  cities  were 
determined  that  they  should  not  be  moulded.  The  resistance 
which  Athens  encountered  compelled  her  to  keep  her  allies  more 
closely  under  control,  and  imparted  to  her  government  an  appearance 
of  despotism  which,  however,  was  at  its  worst  a  slight  yoke  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  horrors  of  Spartan  rule.  She  had 
attempted  great  things  for  which  the  world  was  not  yet  ripe ;  and 
the  states  which  had  been  induced  to  band  themselves  against  her 
nwoke  for  the  most  part  to  the  conviction  that  they  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  cheated  by  a  He.  In  her  relations  with  her  allies 
Athens  exhibited  a  dignity  and  a  justice  which,  if  they  have 
marked  the  dealings  of  any  other  people,  have  marked  those  only 
of  England. 

But  from  the  tragic  drama  which  we  have  now  traced  to  its 
catastrophe  we  cannot  turn  without  the  feeling  (more  painful  far 
than  that  with  which  we  read  of  the  last  fearful  days    The  sodja 
of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse),  that  we  have  gone    ^^lu^'^ 
through  the  history  not  of  the  people  but  only  of  the    Heiiaa. 
smalleet  fraction  of  it.    From  the  narrative  of  political  events,  of 
a  real  and  for  the  most  part  wholesome  political  growth,  the 
curtain  is  from  time  to  time  lifted  to  reveal  a  picture  so  horrible 
that  duty  alone  can  constrain  us  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  upon  it  at 
ikll.    We  have  had  to  watch  the  grovrth  of  a  civilisation  founded 
on  that  instinct  of  isolation  and  deq)otism  which  marks  the  beast 
in  his  den ; '  and  this  stamp,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour, 
the  grace,  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  age  of  Perikles  and 
Plato,  Greek  life,  even  at  Athens,  never  loses.    When  Aristagoras 
visited  Athens,  he  found  there  three  myriads  of  citizens  not  indis- 

1  See  p.  246.  a  See  p.  6. 
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posed  to  take  up  his  cause.^  Wliat  the  propoitioii  may  have  been 
in  his  day  between  the  niunben  of  the  free  citizens,  the  zeddent 
foreigners,  and  the  slaTee,  we  know  not ;  hut  respecting  all  the  vast 
throilg  except  the  men  who  possessed  the  franchise  and  ordered  the 
state  history  keeps  an  ominons  silence.  For  their  oocnpations,  their 
pleasures,  and  their  pains,  the  free  citizen  had  a  profound  disregard 
or  contempt ;  and  to  them  weire  abandoned  as  eoarse  and  degrading 
those  tasks  of  commerce  and  manufacture  which  constitute  the 
Tery  kernel  of  modem  English  and  European  prosperity.*  Defeat 
in  battle  and  the  sack  of  cities  may  exhibit  to  us  thousands  of  men 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  on  the  field,  or  departing  into  a  hopeless 
slavery.  Athenian  gentlemen,  le&ied  and  delicate,  nurtured 
amongst  all  the  glories  of  the  highest  art,  trained  in  the  schools  of 
the  highest  science,  were  thrown  to  rot  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuae, 
and  taken  out  to  be  classed  henceforth  among  those  whom  wise 
'men  like  Aristotle  youchsafed  to  regard  as  animated  machines. 
Based  really  on  the  tiger-like  system  which  limits  action  strictly 
by  power,  Greek  slavery  was  only  in  the  &l6e  and  ridiculous 
philosophy  6f  a  later  age  made  to  rest  on  distinctions  to  which 
nature  was  every  day  giving  the  lie.  With  the  refutation  of  the 
monstrous  falsehoods  which  characterise  tiie  special  pleadings  of 
Aristotle  on  this  subject  we  are  not  here  concerned :  but  it  is  the 
business  of  th^  historian  to  note  that  of  all  Hne  inhabitants  of  a 
given  land  nineteen-twentieths  are  never  heard  of,  or  that,  if  they 
appear  at  a&,  it  is  only  to  be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice  for  the 
benefit  of  tfee  dtizens.  Behind  this  same  dark  and  almost  im- 
penetrable veil  are  hidden  the  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  the 
men  whose  names  are  familiar  sounds  in  every  land.  NowheK 
among  the  Hellenic  tribes  vras  the  idea  conceived  which  Eqglish- 
men  attach  to  the  life  of  the  family.  The  quiet  happiness  of  well- 
ordered  BogMsh  homes  had  never  dawned  upon  the  Hellenic  mind. 
In  its  place  there  was  the  degrading  comj^etaionship  of  female 
slaves,  the  more  refined  but  not  leee  sensual  sodely  of  the  Hetairai, 
and,'  most  pitAninent  of  all,  the  loathsome  and  unnatural  debaucheiy 
which  drew  down  the  scathing  condenmation  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  G^htilee.^  It  is  shameful  to  be  driven  even  to  speak  of  such 
things ;  but  we  have  no  real  grasp  on  the  history  of  the  people  if 
we  fail  to  see  that  in  the  days  of  Perikles,  and  even  earlier,  thoee 
dreadAil  evils  were  at  work  of  which  Polybios  bitterly  deplored 
the  results  in  the  decay  and  extinction  of  families,  in  the  desolation 
of  the  coimtry,  and  the  degeneracy  of  its  soiL 

1  Herod.  V.  97.    See  p.  189.  •  oat  with  soffldent  deunMS  in  the 

s  For   the  piimt<nu,  rcxi^s   Me  ChariAieg  of  Bekker,  Ezenxsiu  to 

DttUinger,  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  Scene  vii.,  on  the  Slaves. 

ii.  225.    The  horrible  evils  of  Hd-  »  Rom.  i. 

lenic  aUveiy  generally  are  brought 
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rE  fall  of  Athens  rendered  inevitable  the  subjugation  of  the 
Hellenic  race  by  some  foreign  power.  The  yict&ry  of  Sparta 
was  yirtuaUy  the  assertion  that  a  Gh^ek  nation  should  Establish, 
never  be  called  into  existence ;  and  from  this  point  the  g^^J  ^_ 
history  of  the  several  Greek  states  becomes  again,  what  premacy. 
it  had  been  before  the  ripe  of  the  Athenian  empire,  the  *^  **^* 
history  of  a  number  of  centrifugal  units,  by  whom  the  principle 
of  isolation  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  safeguard,  but  as  the 
very  essence  of  freedom.  The  supremacy  of  Atibiens  was  indeed 
succeeded  by  the  supremacy  of  Sparta :  but  the  former,  as  it  became 
gradually  extended,  would  first  have  softened  and  then  have 
removed  those  ancient  prejudices  which  lay  as  acankerworm  at  the 
root  of  Greek  political  life.  The  establishment  of  Spartan  supre- 
macy soon  dispelled  the  illusion  that  the  only  hindrance  to  Hel- 
lenic freedom  lay  in  Athenian  power.  With  the  snaring  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Aigospotamoi  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and 
Sparta  through  ber  adininistrators  entered  on  a  course  of  tyranny 
at  which  even  oligarchs  stood  aghast.  In  each  city  the  oligarchical 
party,  which  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  shown 
itself  at  Athens  in  its  true  colours,  knew  that  they  had  in  Sparta 
an  ally  which  would  not  &il  t6  back  them  up  in  systematic  and 
high-handed  oppression.  The  seed  thus  sown  soon  bore  an  abon- 
dfmt  harvest,  and  the  reapers  appeared  in  the  sovereigns  of  Make- 
donia. 

To  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  or  approved  their  policy,  the  entry  of  Lysandros  into 
Athens  was  a  day  of  rejoidng.  Even  the  more  mode-  The  tyranny 
rate  oligarchs  looked  forward  now  to  a  government  in  of  the  Thirty 
whicdi  the  culture  of  refined  gentlemen  would  stand  out  "*  -^"^w- 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  vulgarity  of  popular  debaters.  To  such  a 
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society  Theramenes,  who  had  never  liked  the  idea  of  things  goin^ 
farther  than  he  wished,  waa  most  willing  to  join  himself;  and 
when,  along  with  Eritias,  Onomakles,  Aristoteles,  andDrakontidesy 
he  hecame  a  memher  of  the  boaid  of  thirty  men  chosen  to  draw  up 
a  new  constitution  for  the  city,  he  may  have  thought  himself  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  for  all  his  lies,  treacheries,  and  murders.  This 
board  had  been  appointed,  we  are  told,^  by  a  vote  of  the  people ; 
but  it  was  a  vote  extorted  by  the  declaration  of  Theiamenes  that 
such  was  the  will  of  the  Spartans,  and  by  the  warning  of  Lysan- 
dros  (who  himself  appeared  in  the  assembly),  that  their  fiedluxe  to 
destroy  the  Lon^  Walls  within  the  given  time  had  left  them  wholly 
at  his  mercy.  The  task  of  drawing  up  a  constitution  was  left  to  a 
more  convenient  season:  the  business  of  cutting  down  political 
opponents  was  at  once  begun  bravely,  and  by  none  more  bravely 
than  by  Theramenes.  He  was,  in  fiict,  anxious  to  show  by  his  leal 
how  intensely  he  hated  the  democracy  which  had  been  overthrown: 
but  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  there  was  no  use  in  slaying 
men  from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  from  whose  good- 
will they  had  much  to  gain.  He  was,  therefore,  a  strenuous 
member  of  the  new  Board,  so  long  as  it  busied  itself  in  appointing 
a  new  senate  of  subservient  partisans,  in^  setting  up  another  Board 
of  eleven  to  preside  over  the  police  (in  other  words,  to  cany  out 
judicial  murders),  and  finally  in  sweeping  away  those  citizens  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  old  consti- 
tution. He  thought  it  time  to  draw  back  when  some  of  hia 
colleagues  declared  that  the  good  work  would  not  be  brought  to  an 
end  without  the  aid  of  a  Spartan  garrison.  But  Eritias  was  not 
to  be  withheld,  and  his  envoys  brought  from  Sparta  a  force  of 
hoplitee,  who  under  EallibioB  as  their  Haimoet  were  installed  in 
the  Akropolis.  The  Thirty  were  now  free  to  get  rid  of  all  whom 
they  were  pleased  to  term  Malignants:*  and  among  these 
victims  were  the  brother  and  the  son  of  Nikias  who  had  been  slain 
at  Syracuse,  men  as  innocent  of  any  democratic  leanings  as  that 
gencnral  himself.  Among  them  also  was  Leon  of  SaUmia  whom 
Sokrates  veith  four  other  citizens  vnis  bidden  to  apprehend  and 
bring  before  the  Thirty.  With  commendable  prudence  these 
tyrants  had  hit  upon  the  clever  plan  of  making  men  who  dis- 
liked their  policy  participators  in  tiieir  crimes.  Sokrates  behaved 
now  as  he  had  behaved  during  the  trial  of  the  generals  after 
Argennoussai ;  and  his  disregard  of  their  commands  was  allowed  to 
go  unnoticed.  Like  the  rest,  Leon  was  made  to  drink  the  hemlock 
juice  not  because  he  loved  the  old  laws,  but  because  he  had  money 
which  could  be  lavished  on  the  Spartan  assassins  in  the  Akropo- 
lis.   This  was  opening  a  mine  whidi,  as  it  seemed  to  Theramenes,* 

1  Xen.  IT.  U.  8, 2.  «  Xen.  H.  il  8, 13.  »  Xen.  JK  fi.  8, 8^-11. 
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it  might  be  dangerous  to  work  too  far.  For  him,  the  point  of 
danger  was  determined  hj  the  power  of  the  rulers.  So  far  as  these 
could  not  sustain  themselves  by  force,  they  must  depend  on  the 
affections  of  the  people^  or  they  must  fall.  For  such  expostulations 
Kritias  had  a  brief  answer.  No  despot  ever  counted  himself  safe  in 
his  seat,  until  he  had  got  rid  of  all  who  on  any  grounds  might  be 
obnoxious  to  him :  and  if  Theramenes  thought  that  they  were  not 
tyrants  because,  instead  of  being  one  man,  they  were  thirty  in 
number,  he  was  a  simpleton.  In  no  way  daunted  by  this  rejoinder, 
Theramenes  insisted  that  the  Thirty  could  not  maintain  themselves 
without  adequate  support  Eritias  answered  him  by  putting  forth 
a  list  of  enfranchised  citizens  containing  three  thousand  names. 
Theramenes  was  not  to  be  thus  blinded.  He  denied  that  there  was 
any  magic  virtue  in  the  number  chosen,  and  he  denoimced  the  list 
as  a  shiun  now,  as  he  had  in  like  manner  dealt  with  the  invisible 
Five  Thousand,  when  he  had  grown  tired  of  doing  work  without  pay 
for  the  Four  Hundred.^  Even  if  the  Three  Thousand  should  be 
trustworthy,  the  power  of  the  Thirty  would  be  by  no  means  what 
it  ought  to  be,  if  they  wished  to  insure  their  safely.  Theramenes 
wished  to  enfranchise  a  larger  niunber  of  the  people ;  Kritias  re- 
solved to  disappoint  him  by  disarming  them.  The  weapons  seized 
by  a  stratagem  were  placed  in  the  Akropolis :  and  all  check  to  the 
lust  of  the  Thirty  was  finally  removed.  The  daggers  of  their 
bravoes  settled  scores  with  all  whom  they  hated  or  whose 
money  they  wished  to  steal.  Thus  &r  they  had  found  their  victims 
funongst  the  citizens:  they  now  thought  that  a  raid  upon  the 
Meto^oi  or  resident  aliens  might  be  turned  to  good  profit  Each 
one  of  the  Thirty  was  to  pick  out  his  prey  among  the  wealthiest  of 
this  industrious  class,  and  to  cement  more  closely  with  the  blood 
of  these  victims  their  fellowship  of  iniqnily.  Theramenes  alone, 
it  would  seem,  refiised  to  join  in  this  in&mous  scheme.  The 
Sycophants,' whom  Eritias  regarded  with  special  hatred,  did  not 
murder  those  whom  they  plundered :  the  Thirty,  it  seemed,  wished 
to  slay  only  because  they  were  resolved  to  steal.    The  plain  speak- 

I  See  p.  439.  ness,  and  who  bad  no  character  to 

*  All    constitatioiui   have   their  lose.    At  Athena  this  class  was  un- 

faiilts.    One  grave   defect   in    the  happily  large.    Thejr  went  by  the 

Athenian  constitntion   lay  in    the  name  of  Sykophantfu,  i.e.  men  who 

system  of  the  Dikasteries.    When  accased  citizens  of  exporting  figs, 

the  citizens  were  paid  for  each  day  the  law  against  such  exportation 

spent  in  the  Jury  Courts,  the  temp-  having  been  continued  lone  after 

tation  to  multiply  accusations  was  the  need  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  felt, 

not  easily  resbted.    Heavy  penal-  and  when,  therefore,  the  application 

ties,  it  is  true,  were  assigned  for  of  it  had  come  to  be  looked  upon 

prtMecutors  who  brought   rrivolous  as  malicious.     Hence  all  frivolous 

charges ;  but  these  could  not  unfre-  charges  became  included  under  the 

qnently  be  evaded  by  men  who  were  head  of  Sycophancy, 
not  ashamed  to  stoop  to  any  mean- 
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ing-  of  TheFBmeiies  roused  the  fears  of  the  TyiantB :  and  the  miiid  of 
Ezitias  WBB  made  up.  It  was  clear  that  l^eramenea  was  waUdng 
on  the  path  which  he  had  ah»ady  trodden  in  the  days  of  the  Four 
Hundred/  and  either  he  must  fall  or  they.  The  senate  was 
summoned  to  the  council  chamber,  round  which  the  Myiinidons  of 
the  Thirty  with  hidden  daggers  kept  guard,  while  Eritme  proceeded 
to  warn  the  senators  that  he  and  they  were  exposed  to  a  common 
danger  and  that  this  danger  came  from  Therameqes.  No  levolu* 
tions  could  be  achieved  without  bloodshed,  least  of  all  at  Athens 
where  the  number  of  the  citizens  waa  so  extravagantly  large  and 
where  they  had  for  ages  grown  up  with  a  prejudice  and  a  \\\ny\g 
for  freedom.  Between  themselves  and  this  liberty-loving  Demos 
there  could  be  only  war  to  tiie  death,  and  with  a  view  to  their  de- 
struction they  had  set  up  a. more  wholesome  government  with  the 
aid  of  their  saviours  the  Spartans.^  Prom  this  government 
Theramenes  wished  to  withdmw,  just  when  the  paasiona  of  the 
people  were  most  roused  by  the  strong  remedies  applied  to  reduce 
them  to  order.  In  this  he  was  doing  just  what  they  might  look  for. 
His  whole  career  had  wetll  won  for  him  the  name  of  the  buakin 
which  might  be  placed  on  either  foot  at  wilL^  He  had  led  on  the 
Four  Hundred  against  the  DemoS)  until  it  became  convenient  for  him 
to  betmy  them,  and  he  had  sacrificed  the  generals  to  his  vengeance 
because  he  had  fedled  to  carry  out  their  order  to  rescue  the  ship- 
wrecked crews  at  Argennonseai. 

Hieramenes  felt  himself  to  be  in  deadly  peril ;  but  he  felt  also 
that  it  would  be  his  wisest  course  to  take  the  last  charge  first  He 
The  death  of  ^®°^^  emphatically  the  &ct  that  the  accusation  of  tile 
Tbcnunenei.  generals  came  from  him.  They  were  their  own  aocu- 
401  B.a  gg^^  ^  blaming  Theramenes  and  his  colleaguea  for  not 
rescuing  the  men,  when  the  violence  of  the  storm  made  the  task 
impossible ;  they  had  asserted  that  to  be  practicable  which  was  not 
BO,  and  had  straightway  departed,  leaving  their  lieutenants  to  their 
fate.'  But  he  was  more  concerned  with  the  present  than  with  the 
>past ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  gulf  which  ww 
yawning  at  their  feet.  They  were  acting  on  a  policy  which  would 
win  little  -favour  at  Sparta.  Did  they  suppose  that  Eallibioe  and 
his  soldiers  -^vould  have  been  sent  to  Athens  if  the  Spartans  were 
to  get  no  good  from  so.  doing  P    The  Thirty  were  simply  destzoj- 

I  Tocf  vfffMtmvo^ir  ^m«c.    Xen.  ff.  it  18  hard  to  imdentuid  how  tbe 

ii.  8,  25.  Thirty  could  withont  Ungfater  Ii^- 

3  Kothomos.  ten  to  a  story  which  chaiged  the 

*  Xen.  H,  ii.  8,  86.     On  this  ffenemls  with  qniotfy  sailing  away 

fVightful  coil  of  lies  enongh  perhaps  darine  a  storm  which  mads  it  aS- 

has  been  said  already,  p.  467.    It  is  solutcoy  impossibls  for  TharamoiM 

possible  that  the  report  of  Xenophon  and  his  colleagues  to  oanr  oat  thor 

may  not  be  accurate ;  but  if  it  be*  orders  for  the  resooe  of  the  men. 
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iag  the  city ;  and  the  Spartans  could  have  done  this  TTithoat  the 
least  trouble  by  prolonging  the  siege  for  a  few  weeks  bngerr  The 
chaiges  of  Kritias  were  all  false.  He  and  they  who  worked  with 
him  wexe  the  real  foes  of  the  state,  by  mnltiplying  their  enemies 
and  leesemng  the  number  of  their  Mends.  They  had  driven  into 
exife  men  like  Thrasyboulos  aaid  Anytos ;  and  by  their  lawiess  -vio- 
lence they  were  really  strengthening  the  hands  of  these  fugitiyes, 
whose  hopes  of  bringing  bade  the  old  state  of  things  would  &de 
away  if  the  Thirty  would  administer  true  judgement  and  obey  the 
lawB.  The  truth  and  £>roe  of  this  reply  called  forth  the  cheers  of 
the.  senators^  and  ahirmed  the  Tyrants ;  but  Kritias  was  prepared 
for  everything.  Going  out  of  the  chamber^  he  ordered  his  bravoee 
to  advance  .to  the  bar  within  which  lihe  senators  sat,  and  then  re« 
turning,  told  tibem  that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  allow  his  friends  to 
deceive  themselves.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  rail- 
ings were  determined  that  the  man  who  was  seeking  to  upset  the 
oligarchy  should  not  escape ;  nor  could  he  deny  that  they  were 
right  The  need  was,  in  short,  urgent.  By  one  of  the  laws  passed 
since  the  happy  conquest  of  the  city,  'the  Thirty  were  empowered 
to  put  to  death  without  trial  anyone  not  included  in  the  list  of  en- 
franchised citizens ;  and  Kritias  took  it  on  himeelf  to  expunge  from 
that  list  the  name  of  Theramenes.  On  hearing-  these  words  the 
victim  leaped  to  the  altar,  and,  protesting  against  this  violation  of 
justice,  warned  the  senators  that  that  which  was  now  done  to  him 
might  at  any  moment  be  done  to  them.  The  only  reply  of  Kritias 
was  a  oonuttand  to  the  Eleven  executioners  to  seize  Theramenes. 
'  We  hand  over  to  you,'  he  aaid, '  a  man  condemned  according  to 
the  law.  Do  ye  what  is  needful.'  Theramenes  was  dragged  from 
the  council  chamber  through  the  Agora,  protesting  loudly  against 
the  monstrous  iniquity  done  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men.  '  It  will 
be  the  worse  for  you,  if  you  will  not  be  silent,'  cried  Satyros,  the 
leader  of  the  Eleven.  *  And  how  wiU  it  be  the  better  for  me  if  I 
obey  you  P '  answered  Theramenes.  In  the  dungeon  he  presently 
drank  the  hemlock  juice,  casting  out  the  drops  which  remained 
in  the  cup  with  the  parting  salutation, '  This  for  the  handsome 
Kritias.' > 

The  day  of  retribution  for  the  Thirty  was  drawing  nigh,  and 
the  vengeance  was  to  come  from  the  exiles  named  by  Theramenes ; 
but  for  the  time  being  his  death  left  them  in  a  very    ooenpation 
paradise  of  license.    The  gates  of  the  city  were  shut    o<  ^^^^  ^y 
to  all  whose  names  were  not  included  in  their  list  of    nndor  i£ra. 
citizens ;  and  the  owners  of  property  in  the  country    ■ybouios. 
were  dragged  from  their  homes  and  slain,  because  Kritias  wished 
to  have  thdr  lands  himself  or  to  bestow  them  on  his  accomplices. 

1  Xen.  ff.  ii.  8,  56. 
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Those  who  could  escape  fled,  and  the  neighbouring  citiee  were 
filled  with  fugitives.  Of  these  Thiasyboulos  with  a  small  company 
setting  out  nom  Thebes,  where  the  old  hatred  of  the  Athenian 
demos  was  fSut  turning  into  sympathy,  seized  the  fortress  of  PhylS 
which,  like  other  outlying  posts,  had  been  dismantled  by  the 
Tyrants ;  and  KritiaB  learnt  that  a  body  of  exiles  was  in  possession 
of  an  almost  impregnable  rock,  jutting  £rom  the  main  range  of 
Fames  with  which  it  was  joined  by  a  narrow  and  precipitous  ridge. 
At  once  he  set  out  with  the  Three  Thousand  and  the  Horsemen  or 
Knights.  The  day  was  brilliantly  fine,  but  his  expectations  of  imme- 
diate victory  were  signally  foiled,  and  they  were  preparing  for  a 
siege  when  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  drove  them  back  to  the  city.  Two 
tribes  of  Horsemen  were,  however,  sent  with  the  Lakonian  garrison 
to  check  any  raids  of  the  exiles ;  but  Thrasyboulos  had  now  700 
men  on  his  rock,  and  going  down  by  night  he  fell  on  them  in  the 
early  morning.  Some  were  asleep;  otiiers  were  grooming  their 
horses.  The  attack  was  completely  successftil,  and  the  oligarchic 
force  was  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  more  than  120  hoplites. 

The  Tyrants  now  thought  it  best  to  look  out  for  a  refuge,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  expelled  from  Athens.  Eritias  fixed  on 
HaaBftcre  of  EleusiB,  and  going  thither  with  his  colleagues,  sum- 
Saaf  ^he  Dioned  all  the  Eleusinians  of  military  age  to  give  in  their 
Thirty.  names.    Each  citizen,  as  he  did  so,  was  sent  out  by  a 

postern  gate  opening  on  the  beach,  where  he  foimd  himself  between 
two  files  of  horsemen  and  was  immediately  bound.  All  were  taken 
to  Athens,  where  Kritias,  summoning  the  Three  Thousand  and  the 
Ejiights,  told  them  that  they  must  share  the  perils  as  well  as  reap 
the  fruits  of  power.  '  In  short,*  he  said,  '  you  must  ssdl  in  the 
same  boat  with  us.  Here  are  these  men ;  you  must  condemn  them 
to  death.'  Condemned  they  therefore  were,  and  slain.  The  votes 
were  given  openly,  and  open  voting  at  Athens  was  always  regarded 
as  voting  under  restraint.  The  issue,  we  are  told,  was  well  pleas- 
ing to  those  citizens,  in  whom  lust  of  gain  and  delight  in  thievery 
had  swallowed  up  all  other  passions. 

Thrasyboulos  and  the  exiles  now  marched  to  Peiraieua ;  and  the 
demolition  of  the  walls,  on  which  Sparta  had  relied  for  the  sc^ 
Victory  of  pression  of  popular  government,  became  the  direct 
Sam JdSth  *^®*^  ®^  ^*®  restoration.  The  temple  of  Artemis  in 
ofExitiag.  Mounychia,  approachable  only  by  a  steep  flight  of 
steps,  furnished  a  strong  post,  from  whidi  darters  could  shower 
their  weapons  over  the  heads  of  their  own  hoplites  on  the  advancing 
enemy.  The  latter  wavered,  and  the  hoplites,  rushing  down,  put 
them  to  flight.  Seventy  or  more  were  slain,  and  among  the  dead  was 
Kritias.  Instead  of  attempting  to  carry  off  the  bodies  by  foroei  tiie 
soldiers  of  the  Tyrants  demanded  the  usual  truce  for  burial,  and  the 
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two  parties  were  thus  thrown  together.  Among  the  exiles  was 
EleokritoSy  the  herald  of  the  class  called  Mystai  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  Exerting  a  voice  of  singular  power  he  hesought  silence, 
and  then,  in  simple  words,  asked  why  his  countrymen  should  seek 
his  death  and  that  of  his  fellow-fugitiyes.  '  We  have  done  you  no 
harm ;  we  have  taken  part  with  you  in  the  most  solemn  feasts ; 
we  have  heen  your  comrades  in  peace  and  war.  Why  should  you 
obey  the  Thirty,  the  most  impious  of  tyrants,  who  seek  to  keep  up 
an  endless  civil  strife,  and  who,  in  eight  months,  have  slain  more 
Athenians  than  all  the  Peloponnesians  killed  in  ten  years  of  war  P 
Be  sure  that  those  of  you  whom  we  have  this  day  been  compelled 
to  strike  down  have  cost  us  as  many  tears  as  they  have  cost  you.' 

So  manifest  was  the  impression  made  by  these  words  that  the 
Thirty  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  retreat  into  the  city.    On  the 
following  morning  they  found  but  a  scanty  attendance    ^^^^^  ^ 
of  senators  in  the  council  chamber,  while  the  Three    Lysandzosto 
Thousand,  broken  up  into  groups  outside,  were  engaged    '^****^' 
in  vehement  debate.    Those  who  had  abetted  the  despots  in  their 
iniquities  insisted,  of  course,  on  the  extermination  of  the  exiles ; 
the  more  moderate  protested  against  the  ruining  of  the  state  by 
the  scoundrels  who  were  now  in  power.    The  upshot       December, 
was  the  deposition  of  the  Thirty,  who  fled  to  Eleusis,         *«*  b-c- 
and  the  election  of  a  new  Board  of  Ten,  one  from  each  of  the  tribes. 
This  election  was  a  compromise,  and  it  was  a  compromise  which 
settled  nothing.    Of  these  ten  two  had  been  among  tiie  Thirty  ]  all 
probably  desired  anything  rather  than  the  restoration  of  democracy, 
and,  believing  that  each  man  had  his  price,  sought  to  bribe  Thrasy- 
boulos  and  his  comrades  to  desert  their  party  and  join  the  oligarchs. 
The  offer  was  spumed,  and  the  strife  went  on ;  but  the  exiles  in 
Peiraieus  daily  grew  stronger  both  in  men  and  arms,  nor  had 
many  days  passed  before  envoys  were  sent  out  from  the  Ten  in  the 
dty  and  from  the  Thirty  in  Eleusis  to  pray  for  Lakedaimonian  help, 
on  the  ground  that  Athens  had  revolted  from  Sparte.    Lysandros, 
eagerly  supporting  the  request,  urged  that  he  himself  might  be  sent 
with  an  army  by  land,  while  his  brother  libys  should  sail  with  a  fleet 
of  forty  ships  to  blockade  Peiraieus.    His  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  the  man,  who,  ten  months  before,  had  left  Athens  in  ruin, 
stood'  once  more  within  the  borders  of  Attica. 

This  general  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  crushed  the  resistance  of 
the  Samian  Demos  which  refused  to  submit  when  the  Athenian 
fleet  had  been  ensnared  at  Aigoepotamoi.  The  Samian  q^^  ^ 
people  knew  well  what  they  had  to  expect  from  the  LyBanditwin 
men  whom  Xenophon  calls  the  ancient  citizens,*  that  *^  Bge^n. 
is,  from  the  oligarchs  whose  treacherous  schemes  had  been  discon- 

1  Xen.  H,  u,  8,  7. 
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certed  by  the  revolution  in  favour  of  Athens  eight  yeais  before,^ 
But,  although  they  held  out  againet  a  blockade  of  many  months, 
the  triumph  of  the  Eupatrids  ^vas  certain.  The  Demos  agreed  at 
length  to  sunender  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  each 
man  with  one  garment.  The  city  with  all  its  contents  waa  lii^T|^f>4 
over  to  the  oligarchs,  who  found  themselves  under  the  yoke  of  & 
board  of  ten  S^^artans,  with  Thorax  for  harmost  or  govenxnr.  So 
ended,  in  a  distant  island,  the  long  struggle  which  had  began, 
nearly  eight-and-twenty  years  earlier,  with  ti^e  surprise  of  Plabiiai 
by  the  Thebans.  But  Lysandros  had  not  merely  ended  the  strife. 
He  had  secured  for  himself  personally  a  power  such  as  no  Qreek, 
thus  &r,  had  ever  attained.  The  Dekarchiai,  or  Boards  of  Ten, 
left  in  the  conquered  cities,  were  all  his  creations,  prepared  to  cany 
out  his  will  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  resist  any  men  or  any  measures 
to  which  his  inclinations  might  be  opposed.  He  now  sailed  home 
with  the  prow-ornaments  of  all  the  ships  captured  at  Aigospotamoi, 
with  a  vast  assortment  of  golden  crowns  voted  to  him  in  diflfermt 
cities,  and  with  the  huge  sum  of  470  talents,  the  residue  of  the 
money  which  Gyrus  had  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
humiliating  Athens.  With  his  fleet  came  the  whole  Atiiesuan 
navy  with  the  exception  of  the  twelve  triremes  which  alone  re- 
mained ID  the  basin  of  Peiraieus.  The  empire  of  Sparta  was  estab- 
lished ;  but  Lysandros  was  fully  resolved  that  her  empire  should 
be  empire  for  himself  also. 

llie  success  of  his  plan  depended,  necessarily,  on  the  continnanoe 
of  the  sentiment  which  had  animated  the  allies  of  ^Mrta  to  the 
March  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  Peloponnesian  war.  That  seniimeint  had 
FRuaaaias,  root  in  the  notion  of  city  autonomy,  and  was  sustained 
king^^E^  simply  by  fear  of  Athens.  With  the  fiaJl  of  the  im- 
AtttcB.  perial  city,  the  bond  which  held  Spartans,  Thebans^ 

and  Oorinthians  together  was  really  loosened,  although,  in  the  first 
moments  of  vindictive  rage,  the  Theban  and  Corinthiaii  leaders  in- 
sisted that  Athens  should  be  treated  as  Plataiu  had  been  tzeated 
by  Arehidamos.  The  feeling  rapidly  cooled  down  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  promises  made  by  the  Spartans  were  a  mere 
cheat,  that  by  means  of  the  hanuosts  and  the  dekarchies  Sparta 
carried  out  a  system  of  tyranny  such  as  the  Hellenic  world  had  not 
yet  seen,  and  that  Athens  was  needed  as  an  instrument  for  oounter- 
acting  the  power  which  had  overwhelmed  her.  They  had  further 
causes  of  offence.  Sparta  had  used  them  freely  to  do  her  haid 
work ;  but,  if  she  allowed  them  the  empty  honour  of  statues  ^rA 
inscriptions,  she  steadily  infused  to  share  with  them  the  golden 
harvest  which  she  had  reaped  during  the  war.  Nor  was  it  likely 
that  the  pre«etninent  glory  and  power  of  Lysandros  would  be  agree- 
able to  tile  Heraldeid  kings  of  his  own  city.  The  honoun  heaped 
"^  »  See  p.  418. 
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on  the  suecesafol  leader  routed  the  jealousy  and  the  wrath  of 
PtoiTisanias,  one  of  these  kingB ;  and  Pauflanias,  when  Lysandroe 
had  set  out  for  Eleusis,  prayed  that  he  too  might  he  allowed  to 
lead  a  Spartan  force  into  Attica.  For  this  expedition  contingents 
were  furnished  by  all  the  allies  except  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians. 
A  few  months  had  sufficed  to  strengthen  in  them  the  suspicion 
that  Sparta  meant  to  make  Athens  a  mere  dependency  on  herself, 
and  so  to  encroach  on  the  freedom  of  her  neighbours.  They  refused 
therefore  to  join,  on  the  plea  that  the  convention  made  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city  had  not  been  violated. 

The  presence  of  Pausanias^  although  Lysandros  stood  by  his 
side,  encouraged  many  to  express  freely  their  opinion  of  the  tyrants 
who  had  fled  to  Eleusis,  as  well  as  of  those  who  still 
held  sway  in  Athens.  In  the  complaints  thus  made  ptfnsanias, 
the  king  probably  saw  fresh  evidence  of  the  schemes  pi^^"^^!^ 
which  had  awakened  his  jealousy ;  but  lus  first  act  was  tj^numy  at 
to  summon  Thrasyboulos  and  his  followers  to  disperse.  •^*^""' 
Their  refusal  was  followed  by  a  series  of  slight  engagements^  ending 
with  one  in  which  the  exiles  lost  160  men.  Pausanias  was  thus 
victorious,  and  he  could  therefore  afford  now  to  act  on  his  better 
judgement.  Under  a  truce  granted  by  him  envoys  were  sent  by 
the  exiles  to  Sparta,  and  with  them  went  two  citizens  belonging 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ten  within  the  city.  On  their  sid^  the 
Ten,  who  in  the  opinion  of  Xenophon  constituted  the  state,  dis- 
patdied  messengers  offering  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city, 
and  demanding  the  like  submission  from  the  exiles  in  Peiraieus,  if 
these  were  sincere  in  their  desire  for  peace.  The  Spartans  answered 
by  appointing  fifteen  Commissioners  to  settle  matters  along  with 
Pausanias.  The  convention  agreed  upon  restored  the  exiles  to  their 
homes,  and  secured  an  amnesty  to  all  except  the  Thirty  with  their 
Eleven  executioners^  and  the  Ten  who  had  done  what  they  could 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  expelled  tyrants.  Eleusis  was  left  as 
an  independent  town  which  might  be  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  by 
such  as  feared  to  remain  at  Athens.  But  if  the  exiles  were  ready 
to  forgive,  the  Thirty  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  their  con- 
spiracy. The  &ct  beoune  known  that  they  were  enlisting  an  army 
of  mercenaries,  and  the  people,  who  had  just  restored  the  old  demo- 
cratic constitution  as  it  stood  before  the  surrender  of  403  b.c.. 
the  city,  marched  against  them.  Their  generals  who  spring. 
came  out  to  ask  for  a  confereiice  were  seized  and  slain ;  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Thirty  fied  from  Attica ;  and  the  other  Athenians  in 
Eleusis  accepted  the  peace  which  the  Demos  again  offered  to  them. 

The  Athenian  demos  had  been  guilty  of  great  jie^rati 
crimes.  They  had  fallen  during  the  last  generation  oftbedo- 
into  the  perilous  habit  of  mind  which  sets  lightly  by    ^^^'^'^^^^'V* 
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constitationftl  formS|  and  by  doing  as  tbey  liked  in  the  case  of 
the  yicton  of  Argennoussai  they  had  sealed  their  down&U :  but 
both  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred^  and  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Thirty  and  the  Ten,  they  behaved  with  a  deliberate 
and  settled  moderation  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  do  full  justioe. 
The  amnesty  embraced  all  citizens  except  the  tyrants  themselves 
and  their  executioners ;  and  even  these  might,  if  they  pleased,  re- 
sume their  citizenship  on  passing  the  usual  trial  of  magistrates  at 
the  end  of  their  term  of  office.    The  assembly  which  restored  the 
old  constitution  decreed  also,  by  the  Psephisma  proposed  by  Tise- 
menos,  that  the  laws  which  bore  the  names  of  Solon  and  of  Diakon 
should  be  amended  wherever  their  provisions  wero  found  incon- 
sistent with  the  recent  anmesty.  All  laws  and  decrees  of  the  people 
passed  before  the  suppression  of  the  Demos  were  pronounced  to  be 
valid  ;  all  legislation  effected  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Thirty 
and  the  Ten  was  declared  to  be  illegal  and  void.    By  this  decree 
all  lands  reverted  at  once  to  the  owners  who  possessed  them  before 
the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Lysandros ;  but  there  remained,  as 
rankling  wounds  in  those  who  had  suffered  from  them,  the  whole- 
sale thefts  of  money  and  moveable  property,  by  which  the  Thirty 
had  enriched  themselves  and  their  partisans.     With  a  moderation 
which  by  some  might  be  mistaken  for  apathy,  the  people,  who  were 
at  tl^  moment  smarting  under  the  effects  of  these  iniquities,  de- 
creed that  no  prosecutions  for  damages  should  be  allowed  which 
had  reference  to  offences  committed  before  the  Archonship  of 
Eukleides,  which  marked  the  new  birth  of  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion— ^the  archonship  of  Pythodoros  during  the  rule  of  the  despots 
being  stigmatised  as  the  Anarchy.    Anyone  against  whom  such  an 
action  might  be  brought  might  plead  in  bar  of  it  tbe  special  pro- 
vision of  the  amnesty,  and  if  the  plea  were  admitted,  the  accuser 
would  not  merely  be  debarred  from  proceeding  with  his  suit,  but 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  defendant  one-sixth  part  of  the  amount 
of  his  claim.     This  decree,  of  course,  interfeied  in  no  way  with 
the  decisions  of  cases  settied  under  the  old  democracy ;  but  it  effec- 
tually sheltered  the  robbers  of  personal  property  who  worshipped 
the  Spartans  as  their  saviours.    The  despots  whom  these  men  put 
down  had  glutted  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  rich :  the  vic- 
torious exiles  received  no  other  reward  than  the  wreath  of  olive 
which  expressed  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  together  with 
the  sum  of  a  thousand  drachmas  for  a  common  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
Finally,  the  Ten  had  borrowed  from  Sparta  a  hundred  talents  to 
be  employed  against  the  exiles  in  Peiraieus.    It  might  fairly  have 
been  pleaded  tiiat  this  money  should  be  repaid  by  those  to  whom 
it  had  been  lent  or  by  their  representatives.    The  people  insisted 

1  See  p.  448. 
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^n  treating  the  debt  as  a  public  one^  and  discharged  it  as  soon  as 
their  ti*easiu*j  enabled  them  to  do  so.     As  a  foil  to  this  picture, 
than  which  we  can  find  nothing  more  to  the  credit  of  any  people 
in  any  age,  we  might  be  disposed  to  set  the  exclusive  spirit  which 
by  the  psephiama  of  Aristophon  restricted  the  citizenship  to  the 
sons  of  parents  who  both  were  Athenian  citizens.    In  the  days  of 
her  maritime  empire  Athens  had  been  content  to  insist  only  on 
the  citizenship  of  the  father,  and  had  granted  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  people  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica.    She  was  then 
carrying  out  a  plan  which  slowly  but  surely  would  soften  and  re- 
move the  bitter  feelings  of  exclusiveness  inherited  from  the  earliest 
Aryan  society,  and  in  the  end  make  the  distinctions  between  Spar- 
tans, Boiotians,  Corinthians,  and  Athenians  just  those  distinctions 
which  exist  between  the  men  of  Cornwall  and  Kent,  of  Sussex  and 
Northumberland.     That  empire  had  fallen,  and  with  it  had  faded 
away  those  larger  aspirations  which  would  in  the  end  have  unfolded 
themselyoB  into  the  ideas  of  national  unity  in  place  of  city  autonomy. 
Athens  was  again  a  single  city  and  nothing  more  ;  and  the  centri- 
fugal spirit  which  marked  all  other  Hellenic  citiea  reasserted  its 
dominion  here. 

Before  the  victory  of  Thi*asyboulos  had  been  achieved  at  Athens, 

tiie  stormy  life  of  Alkibiades  had  been  ended  by  murder.    After 

the  disaster  of  Aigospotamoi  he   felt  that  his  forts    Liu;t schemes 

on  the  Thrakian  Chersonese  would  be  but  a  poor  de-    ^JJ^iiiSd^^' 

fence  against  his  Spartan  enemies,  and  taking  refuge        404  b  c 

with  Fharnabazos,  he  soon  saw  through  the  schemes  of  Cyrus  for 

dethroning  his  brother  Artaxerxes  who  had  succeeded  his  father 

Pareios  Nothos.     These  schemes  he  was  eager  to  reveal  to  the 

monarch  himself  at  Sousa,  and  for  this  purpose  he  besought  the 

satrap  to  send  him  thither  with  the  Athenian  envoys  ^  who  after 

a  detention  of  three  vears  had  found  their  wav  down  to   the 

coast.     With  this  request  Fharnabazos,  not  liking  the  Spartans 

and  specially  jealous  of  Lysandros,  was  not  indisposed  to  comply  ; 

and  had  he  gone  to  the  capital,  it  is  probable  that  the  attempt  of 

Cvrus  which  led  him  to  his  death  at  Kunaxa  would  never  have 

been  made.    But  the  eyes  of  that  prince  were  as  keenly  watchful 

flfl  those  of  Alkibiades :  and  the  Spartans  must  have  known  the 

danj^ers  which  they  might  incur  from  his  intercourse  with  the  men 

expelled  from  the  various  cities  by  tlie  T^ysaudrian  Decemvirates. 

Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  Phamabazos  would  be  determined  even  by 

the  most  urgent  remonstrances  of  Sparta  to  take  the  life  of  a  num 

whom  he  had  received  as  a  guest  and  to  whom  he  had  assigned  an 

alx)d«  within   his  satrapy.     The  command  of  Cyrus  must  have 

been  added  to  the  requests  from  Sparta :  and  in  obedience  to  the 

>  See  p.  453. 
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former  the  order  was  ^ven  for  Ms  aasassination.  The  murdererj^ 
it  is  said,  were  afraid  to  enter  the  house  where  he  lived  in  a  Plirv- 
gian  village,  and  set  it  on  lire.  Their  victim  rushed  out  armed  only 
with  a  dagger,  and  was  struck  down  bj  a  shower  of  anows. 

So  died  the    greatest  perhaps,  and  the  most  systematic,  of 
traitors.    From  first  to  last,  this  brilliant  and  daring  man  was  his 
ovm  god ;  and  in  order  to  exalt  the  object  of  his  wo^ 
Tiev  of  his      ship  he  stuck  at  no  crime  and  cared  for  no  law.    The 
*'*"'®^"  most  enormous  treachery  cost  him  no  effort ;  the  mo:t 

frightful  calamities  brought  about  by  that  treachery  caused  him  no 
remorse.    He  had  a  right,  which  nothing  could  take  away,  to 
avenge  himself  of  his  enemies,  and  his  yengeance  must  be  on  a 
scale  proportioned  to  his  own  importance.    Of  any  duty  to  hb 
country  or  to  her  constitution  he  knew  nothing.     If  the  conferria;: 
of  a  benefit  upon  her  should  be  to  his  own  interest,  the  boon  shonld 
be  bestowed ;  nay,  her  generals  shoidd  even  have  the  benefit  of 
his  good  advice,  if  no  selfish  considerations  interfered  with  the 
giving  of  it.    Dovn  to  the  time  when  the  Athenian  camp  "waa 
formed  in  Sam#s,  his  whole  career  may  be  described  as  uuifornilv 
infamous.  From  that  time,  as  some  have  thought,  he  was  animalAHl 
by  a  real  patriotism  and  deserved  well  of  his  country.    How  far 
such  an  opinion  may  be  maintained,  the  facts  related  in  the  pa>t 
hiBtoiy  may  perhaps  show.    He  cheated  his  countrymen  to  the 
destruction  of  their  constitution  by  telling  them  the  lie  that  the 
Persian  king  longed  for  their  friendship  and  was  repelled  only  by 
their  popular  government.^     In  order  to  cover  this  falsehood,  he 
was  compelled  to  lie  again  when,  taking  him  at  his  word,  the 
Athenian  envoys  appeared  before  Tissaphernes.'     When  he  had 
found  it  convenient  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  democracy  which 
he  had  professed  both  to  despise  and  to  hate,  he  again  cheated  the 
Athenians  by  assurances,  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  of  the  sincere 
and   profound   friendship  felt  for   them  by  Tissaphemes.'     By 
falsehood,  again,  he  took  credit  to  himself  for  preventing  the 
Phenician  fleet  from  appearing  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  when 
he  knew  that  the  satrap  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  should  not 
appear  on  the  scene  of  war  at  all.^    In  no  one  of  these  instattce» 
were  his  acts  disinterested  or  his  professions  sincere ;  and  with 
his  long  course  of  fraud  and  falsehood  his  conference  with  the 
generals  at  Aigospotamoi  stands  out  in  solitary  contrast    Here 
beyond   doubt  he    was    right;    but  he  was   an  exile  from  his 
country,  he  wus  under  the  ban  of  Sparta,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
an  enemy  in  Tissaphemes.    From  the  two  latter  he  had  nothing  to 
expect :  in  Athens  he  might  yet  hope  to  gain  a  footing,  and  bis 
own  interest  would  prompt  him  to  utter  a  protest  against  the  infa- 

1  See  p.  427.       «  See  p.  481.       «  See  p.  438.       *  See  p.  446. 
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tuation  which  was  flinging  away  the  Athenian  navy.  The  actions 
of  his  whole  life  were  in  harmony  with  the  creed  of  a  man  who 
knew  no  deity  but  himself. 

The  schemes  which  AUdbiades  was  anxious  to  reveal  to  the 
Persian  Idng  were  destined  to  bring  about    a  series  of  events, 
which;  if  they  do  not  belong  strictly  to  Greek  history,    pjeas  of  Cy- 
vet  throw  a  wonderful  liirht  on  certain  characteristics    ^J°^  *^® 
of  Greek  military^  life,  as  well  as  on  the  state  of  tmngs    mcnt  of  ju*. 
generally  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    The    ^*<*"^ 
close  of  the  long  strife  left  without  employment  large  bodies  of  men 
who  had  been  engaged  in  warfare  so  long  as  to  feel  little  desii*e  for 
more  peaceful  work.    Of  all  the  good  qualities  of  Hellenic  soldiers 
no  foreigner  was  so  thoroughly  aware  as  Cyrus.    Ilis  dealings  with 
Lysandros  and  the  forces  under  his  command  had  shown  him  the 
steadiness  of  their  obedience  under  discipline,   tlieir   powers  ^f 
endurance  under  hardship,  and  the  sturdiness  of  their  self-depen- 
dence in  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger.    Of  these  splendid 
instruments  he  resolved  to  avail  himself,  when  on  his  father^s  death 
he  found  that  the  prize  which  he  coveted  had  slipped 
from  his  grasp.   Dareios  had  not  declared  him  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Artaxerxes,^  his  elder  brother,  though  not  bom  like 
himself  in  the  purple,  sat  on  the  throne.   Burning  with  rage,  Cyrus 
made  his  way  to  the    Eprean  coast,  with  the  determination  of 
avenging  himself  flrst  on  Tissaphemes  who  had  charged  him  with 
plotting  against  his  brother  and  ^hen  of  sweeping  that  brother  from 
liis    path.    The  war  which  he  now  openly  carried  on    against 
Tissaphemes  led  the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  from  that  satrap  and 
submit  themselves  to  Cyrus,  while  it  blinded  Artaxerxes  to  the 
farther  designs  for  which  that  war  served  as  a  cloak.    Miletos  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  Tissaphemes;  and  the  siege  of  this  city  might 
be  made  an  excuse  for  raising  forces  to  be  used  hereafter  in  moit) 
serious  undertakings.    He  might  still  further  promote  his  own  ends 
by  seeming  to  spend  his  money  solely  in  the  interest  of  his  friends. 
Per  this  purpose  he  found  a  thoroughly  congenial  spirit  in  the 
Xjakedaimonian  Klearchos  who,  having  been  banished,  it  is  said,  for 
^rroes  insubordination    to  the  Ephors  as  well  as   for  execrable 
trranny  while  Harmostes  of  Byzantion,  was  eager  to  engage  himself 
in  any  service  which  promised  to  feed  his  appetite  for  war.     The 
large  sum   of  10,000  dareiks  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  prince 
enabled  Klearchos  to  raise  a  mercenary  force  which  he  employed 
a^inst  the  Thrakians  of  the  Chersonesos,  but  which  was  to  be  at 
the  orders  of  Cyrus  in  the  event  of  his  needing  them.    Similar  gifts 
to   AristippoB  the  Aleuad'  procured  another  large  force  in  Thes- 

1  Called  Mnemon,  it  is  snid,  from  ^  See  p.  25 

tbe  excellence  of  his  memor}\ 
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saly :  others  were  mised  by  tlie  Arkadiau  Sophainetos,  the  Acliaian 
Sokrates,  and  the  Boiotian  Proxenos,  to  he  led,  so  Cyrus  declared, 
against  the  Pisidian  rebels.*  The  army  thus  raised  could  be  inci-eased 
by  withdrawing  from  the  forces  under  the  command  of  the  Arka- 
dian  Xenias  all  except  those  which  were  absolutely  needed  for  the 
protection  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  All  the  troops  thus 
enlisted  were  gathered  at  Sardeis,  when  Oyi*us  determined  to  play- 
out  his  game,  lie  saw  around  him  a  hundred  thousand  non- 
Hellenic  troops  whom  he  despised,  and  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
Greek  hoplites  whose  presence  was  to  him  a  sure  pledge  of  victoxy- 
In  this  brilliant  array  was  the  future  historian  of  the  expedition  and 
of  the  more  famous  retreat  which  followed  it.  On  the  invitation 
of  Proxenos,  Xenophon^  the  friend  of  Sokrates  who  still  lives  for  us 
in  his  pages,  had  left  Athens  where  life  probably  was  not  altogether 
a  paradise  for  the  men  belonging  to  that  class  of  Knights  (Hippeis) 
who  had  been  the  foremost  supporters  of  the  detested  TUrty. 
Lured  by  the  highly  coloured  pictures  of  his  Mend  who  spoke  of 
Cyrus  as  immeasurably  dearer  to  him  than  his  country,  Xenophon 
appeared  before  the  prince  at  Sardeis'  and  was  in- 
duced to  join,  as  one  of  the  few  Greek  horsemen  in  his 
camp,  under  the  assurance  that  he  was  marching  to  punish  the 
Pisidians  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  expedition  he  should  at  once 
return  honie  with  an  ample  recompense  for  his  toil.  This  delusion 
was  shared  by  all  the  Greek  commanders  except  Klearchoe,  who  was 
alone  admitted  to  the  secret  from  the  first,  and  who  had,  it  would 
seem,  declared  himself  fully  aV.e  'to  meet  any  opposition  which 
might  be  made  when  his  real  object  should  become  known.  On 
reaching  the  Phr^-gian  city  of  Kolossai  the  number  of  the  Greek 
troops  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  1,000  hoplites  and  500  pel- 
tasts  under  the  Thessalian  Menon.  A  review  of  his  army  at 
Kelainai,  through  which  his  forefather  Xerxes  was  said  to  have 
led  his  millions  of  slaves,  delighted  the  more  keensighted  Cyxns 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  the  leader  of  more  than  11,000 
Hellenic  freemen.  Taking  much  the  same  track  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  followed  by  tlie  crusaders  under  Godfrey  and  Tancred, 
Cyrus  found  tliat  the  impregnable  pass  of  the  Tauric  range,  known 
as  the  Kilikian  gates,  had  been  left  without  defenders.  The  Kili- 
kian  chief,  bearing  the  hereditary  name  Syennesis,  had  fallen  back 
on  learning  that  Menon  had  managed  to  cross  the  mountains  by  the 
pass  in  his  rear,  and  that  the  coast  was  threatened  by  a  Peloponne- 
sian  fleet  under  Samios.' 

^  Xcn.  Anab.  i.  1  ;  ii.  6.  on  the  pnrt  of  Syennesis  to  defend 

'  Xen.  Anab.  Hi.  t,  9.  the  mountain  pass.    The  facts  re- 

'  Xen.  H.  iii.  1,  giveo  the  latter  lated  certainly  seem  to  impiv  that 

fact  aa  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  his  resistance  wa«  chiefly  f6r  the 
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On  reachmg  Tareos  the  Greek  mercenaries  necessarily  disoovered 
tliat  they  had  heen  drawn  thus  far  hy  a  mere  feitft.     They  had 
left  the  Pisidians  far  hehind  them.    The  real  ob-    The  Greek 
ject  aimed  at  must  therefore  be  the  overthrow  of  the    n»ei-c3iiarie#. 
Great  Kln^  himself.    But  they  had  been  hired  for  no  such  pur- 
pose, and  they  shrank  from  plun^ng  into  a  mysterious  country 
which  would  place  a  thousand  leagues  between  them  and  the  sea. 
Elearchos  was  the  only  man  in  the  secret,  and  when  the  order  came 
to  march  on,  it  was  met  by  a  Aat  refusfd  which  called  forth  sum- 
mary punishment.    But  the  army  was  not  in  the  humour  to  be 
deterred  even  by  the  harshest  measures,  and  tlie  cruelties  of  Elear- 
chos would  disgrace  a  savage.    Violence  provoked  resistance,  and 
Elearchos,  hanng  narrowly  escaped  being  stoned  to  death,  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  another  course,  p/jd  summoned  his  men  to  a 
general  assembly.    There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  picture  in 
which  Xenophon  represents  this  terrible  rufiian  as  standing  before 
them  for  a  long  time  weeping  like  a  woman.     Hideous  in  face, 
timber-toned  in  voice,  he  had  brought  his  men  by  a  studied  system 
of  severity  to  fear  himself  more  than  they  feared  the  enem3\^ 
Beyond  the  excellent  discipline  which  he  maintained  he  had  no 
title  to  their  consideration  ;  and  yet  he  knew  that  something  might 
"be  gained  from  Greek  soldiers  by  showers   of  crocodile's  tears 
before  he  began  his  address.    The  whole  scene  was  a  sham.     He 
liad  told  Cyrus  that  such  a  mutiny  was  to  be  looked  for  as  soon  as 
the  men  shoidd  begin  to  see  that  Pisidia  was  not  to  be  the  limit  of 
their  march,  and  he  had  assured  him  that  he  knew  thoroughly  how 
to  deal  with  it.    Thus  prepared  he  began  amidst  sobs  and  tears  to 
inform  his  silent  and  astonished  hearers  how  keenh'  the  present 
state  of  things  distressed  him.     He  owed  O3TUS  a  heavy  debt  of 
gratitude.     The  prince  had  bestowed  on  him  10,000  dareilrs,  which 
be  had  spent  not  on  himself  but  in  levying  meu  and  in  providing 
for  their  comfort  and  efficiency.    Their  refusal  to  march  on  would 
therefore  compel  him  either  to  be  ungratefid  to  Cyrus  or  to  be 
treacherous  to  them.    He  could  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing. 
He  should  abide  by  their  decision :  but  for  obnous  reasons  he 
could  do  so  only  as  their  comrade,  not  as  their  leiider.    He  would 

sake  of  keepinfj  up  appearancc5i,  if  the  matter.    The  Ephors  refusicd  to 

Artaxerxes  should  be  successful  in  enjjaije    in    nny  contest    with    th« 

resisting  Cyrus, — an  e\'cnt  which  he  Persian  king ;  liut  when  Cyrus  nrgc<l 

probahly  did  not  expect     His  wife  his  claim  on  their  frratitnde  for  his 

fepyaxa  had  joined  the  prince  on  his  help  in  their  strupj^lc  with  Athens, 

march  through   Phrygia,   bringing  they  could  not  help  sending  the  fleet 

him    a  large  sura  of  money  which  under  Samios  with    orders   to  aid 

relieved    him    from    almost   over-  Cyrus  if  there  should  be  need  of  so 

whelming     difficulties.      Nor     can  doing. 
much    more  be  said,   perhaps,  for  *  Xen.  Anah,  ii.  6,  9. 

the  earnestness  of  the  Spartans  in 
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become  one  of  them,  and  obey  whatever  officer  they  might  elect. 
They  were  to  him  country,  friends,  allies^  his  all,  for  withoat  them 
he  was  worth  nothing,  without  them  he  could  neither  injure  an 
enemy  nor  help  a  friend.  In  this  sense  his  words  were  undoubtedly 
true.  His  address  was  received  with  hearty  cheers,  and  more  than 
2,000  men  left  the  encampment  of  Xenias  and  Pasion  and  took  up 
their  position  by  that  of  Klearchos. 

The  tidings  of  the  mutiny  caused  to  Oynis  deep  perplexity. 
He  sent  for  Klearchos :  but  that  leader,  while  he  refused  to  go, 
Beinctance  Sent  a  private  message  to  assure  him  that  he  would  set 
tomarch^^^  everything  straight  in  the  end,  and  requested  him  to 
with  Cyrus,  repeat  his  summons  again  and  again  in  order  that, 
again  and  again,  he  might  refuse  to  comply  wdth  it.  In  a  second 
assembly  the  resolution  was  taken  to  ask  Gyrus  plainly  what  he 
wished  and  intended  to  do.  By  his  answer  they  might  decide 
whether  to  go  on  or  not.  Cyrus,  instructed,  we  cannot  doubt,  by 
Klearchos,  told  them  that  he  must  ad^Ence  some  300  miles  furdier 
to  the  Kuphrates,  where  he  had  to  punish  his  enemy  Abrokomas. 
If  they  should  find  him  there,  he  would  punish  him :  if  Abrokomas 
should  have  fled  still  fm-ther, — why,  then,  they  would  consider 
what  it  might  be  best  to  do.  The  soldiers  knew  well*  enough 
what  the  excuse  meant ;  but  they  had  not  been  told  in  so  many 
words  that  they  were  mai-ching  against  the  king,  retreat  was 
practically  impossible,  and  their  reluctance  was  in  some  mea- 
sure overcome  by  a  promised  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  their 
pay. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  to  the  catastrophe  at  Kunaxa  exhibits 
little  more  than  the  incompetence  of  Persians  in  contests  with  a 
Themairh  disciplined  enemy.  Mountain  passes,  rivers,  canals, 
to  Kunaita.  ^U  of  them  presenting  barriers  almost  insuperable,  are 
successively  abandoned,  to  the  astonishment  and  the  benefit  of  the 
invader.  At  Thapsakos  on  the  Euphrates  the  army  was  plainly 
informed  that  the  enemy  whom  Cyrus  wished  to  punish  was  not 
Abrokomas  but  Artaxerxes.  The  announcement  was  received 
with  miumurs ;  but  these  were  confined  to  an  expression  of  their 
dissatisfaction  at  having  been  deceived  and  to  a  demand  for  a  re- 
compense such  as  that  which  Cyrus  had  given  to  his  Hellenic 
guards  when  he  went  to  see  his  father  Dareios  in  his  last  illness. 
Cyrus  promised  them  a  donation  of  five  silver  minas  (nearly  20^.) 
each  as  soon  as  they  shoiild  reach  Babylon,  together  with  fiuli  pay 
until  tliey  should  again  reach  Ionia.  In  a  review  which  he  held 
soon  afterwards  Cyrus  bade  his  Greek  soldiers  act  worthily  of 
their  freedom, — a  blessing  for  which  he  heartily  envied  them,  and 
in  exchange  for  which  he  would  gladly  yield  up  all  that  he  pos- 

8668ed« 
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In  the  course  of  the  march  the  prophet  Silanos  had  told  Ojnis 
that  no  battle  would  take  place  for  ten  dajS;  and  the  prince  had 
promised  to  give  him  3,000  dareiks  if  his  words  should  Battle  of 
prove  true.  The  ten  days  had  passed  without  any  exi-  ^th'of  *"^ 
ga^;ement,  and  Cyrus  fulfilled  his  promise.  He  had  Gyrus, 
well-nigh  convinced  himself  that  Artaxerzes  had  given  up  all  in- 
tention of  fighting ;  and  this  impression  was  strengthened  when  he 
found  that  not  a  man  had  been  left  to  defend  a  trench,  thirty  feet 
broad  and  eighteen  feet  deep,  which  had  been  dug  specially  to 
oppose  the  Cyreian  army,  and  which  extended  for  a  space  of  about 
forty  English  miles,  as  far  as  the  wall  of  Media,  along  the  plain 
lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Between  the  former 
river  and  the  trench  a  passage  of  only  twenty  feet  in  width  had 
been  left ;  and  a  few  w^ell-armed  and  well-disciplined  companies 
might  have  held  such  a  passage  against  a  host.  Having  passed 
this  narrow  inlet,  Cyrus  saw,  not  indeed  his  enemy,  but  clear 
traces  of  his  recent  fiight.  He  began  to  look  upon  his  prize  as 
won  without  a  blow.  On  the  second  day  after  passing  the  trench 
the  army  was  approaching  the  station  appointed  for. the  noon- 
tide meal,  when  the  tidings  were  brought  that  Artaxerzes  was 
advancing  across  the  plain  with  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  One 
or  two  hours  still  passed  before  the  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  which 
shrouded  the  royal  squadrons,  and  the  Cyieians  had  thus  ample 
time  to  form  in  fighting  array.  The  dispositions  of  Cyrus  were 
simple  and  judicious.  His  object  was  to  strike  straight  at  the 
centre  of  the  Persian  host  which  surrounded  the  king ;  and  this 
work  of  paramount  importance  he  assigned  to  the  Greeks,  whose 
first  interest  it  was  to  secure  the  safety  of  Cyrus.  But  the  tendency 
of  Gieek  hoplites  in  a  battle  was  always  to  work  to  the  right;  and 
in  the  batUe,  while  his  Greek  troops  had  already  won  an  easy 
victory  and  were  pursuing  the  enemy  opposed  to  them,  the  force 
sujTounding  the  king  stretched  away  to  the  1^  and  threatened  to 
outflank  the  army  of  Cyrus,  who  instantly  charged  with  his  guard 
of  six  himdred  horsemen.  The  onset  was  thoroughly  successful. 
The  ranks  of  the  royal  troops  were  broken,  and  the.  Cyreians 
ha£(tened  away  in  pursuit,  leaving  the  prince  attended  only^by  a 
small  knot  of  men.  At  that  moment  Cyrus  caught  sight  of  his 
brother,  and  the  feeling  of  personal  rage,  thus  roused  to  boiling 
heat,  cast  to  the  winds  all  restraints  of  prudence.  '  I  see  the  man,' 
he  cried,  as  he  dashed  at  the  king,  wounding  him  through  the 
breastplate.  In  the  next  instant  he  was  himself  struck  down  by  a 
severe  blow  in  the  eye,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  was  slain 
with  eight  of  his  bravest  men. 

The  head  and  the  right  hand  of  Cyrus  paraded  in  the  front 
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ranks  of  Artaxerxes  showed  to  the  native  army  of  tho  prince 
Fwpiezities  that  the  strife  was  at  an  end,  and  the  discovery  of  hie 
Stht^"  ^®**^  ^**  followed  by  their  immediate  flight  to  the 
nianQroeki.  station  which  they  had  occupied  the  night  before.  The 
Greeks  were  three  or  four  miles  distant  pursuing  the  Persians  whom 
they  had  routed,  when  they  heard  that  the  enemy  had  been  victorion:} 
on  the  left.  Plurrying  back,  they  found  the  king  s  troops  moving 
towards  them  in  order  of  battle ;  but  the  onset  of  the  Greeks  again 
filled  them  with  terror,  and  these  also  fled  in  dismay.  Still  nothing 
was  known  of  Cyrus,  and  vain  guesses  were  made  of  the  reasons 
which  might  keep  him  out  of  sight.  At  length  going  back  to  the 
camp,  the  Greeks  found  it  plundered,  although  the  ravagers  were 
gone.  •  The  suddenness  with  which  the  battle  began  had  left  them 
no  time  for  tlieir  noonday  meal,  and  there  was  nothing  forth- 
coming for  their  supper.  On  the  next  morning  they  learnt  that 
Cyrus  had  been  killed  and  that  their  own  victory  had  been  won  in 
vain.  But  when  Phalinos,  an  Arkadian  Greek,  appearing  along  with 
the  surgeon  and  historian  Ktesias,  as  an  envoy  from  the  king,  bade 
them  lay  down  their  arms,  Elearchos  answered  that  such  commands 
were  not  usually  obeyed  by  conquerors,  and  asked  Phalinos  what 
advice  he^  as  a  Greek,  would  under  the  circumstances  give  to  his 
countrymen.  '  If  I  coidd  see  but  one  chance  in  your  favour  out  of 
ten  thousand,'  was  the  answer,  '  I  should  urge  you  to  hold  out  tn 
the  uttermost ;  but  I  see  none,  so  I  counsel  you  to  take  what  you 
can  get.'  '  That  is  what  you  think/  retorted  Klearchos ;  '  now  po 
and  tell  the  king  from  Us,  that  if  he  wishes  to  have  us  as  liis 
friends,  we  shall  be  of  more  use  to  him  with  our  arms  than  with- 
out them,  and  if  he  would  treat  us  as  enemies,  we  shall  with  oiir 
weapons  be  of  more  itse  to  ourselves.'  Phalinos,  promising  to  take 
back  this  message,  added  that  the  king  proclaimed  a  tr\ioe  so  lon^r 
as  the  Greeks  remained  where  they  were,  while  any  change  of 
position  would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war.  '  What  am  1 
to  say  about  this  P '  asked  Phalinos.  '  Say  that  we  are  of  the  same 
mind  with  the  king.'  *  And  what  mind  is  that  ? '  he  asked  again. 
'  Why,  that  there  is  to  be  truce,  if  we  stay  where  we  are,  and  war, 
if  we  move.'  At  best  their  situation  was  full  of  danger.  On  hearinjr 
of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  they  had  sent  to  Ariaios  the  commander  of 
his  native  army,  oflering  to  place  him  on  the  Persian  throne,  a«, 
being  the  victors,  they  had  both  the  right  and  the  power  to  do. 
This  offer  Ariaios  had  declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  Persian 
grandees  would  never  submit  to  such  an  aiTnngement,  and  he  hiul 
announced  at  the  same  time  his  purpose  of  immediate  retreat. 
The  only  course  open  to  th«m,  as  it  seemed,  was  to  retreat  alonsr 
with  him.  A  solemn  compact  made  with  Ariaios  was  follow«l 
by  a  resolution  to  march  onwards  with  the  utmost  speed.    Before 
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tlie  day  closed  they  saw^  as  they  thought,  the  main  hody  of  their 

enemies.     The  night  was  spent  in  a  state  of  noisy  confusion  which 

so  frightened  the  amiy  of  Artaxerxes  that  in  the  morning  not  a 

man  or  beast  was  visible ;  and  the  wholesome  effects  of  this  alarm 

were  seen  in  the  arrival  of  heralds  who  came  not  with  demands 

for  surrender  but  with  proposals  for  a  truce.    Klearchos  received 

the  offer  with  the  rejoinder  that  before  the  truce  there  must  be  a 

hattle^  for  his  men  were  hungry  and  they  must  have  something  to 

eat,  and  no  man  should  dare  to  talk  to  them  about  peace  who 

failed  to  furnish  them  a  dinner.     The  answer,  allowing  the  justice 

of  their  demand,  was  brought  back  with  a  speed  which  convinced 

the  Greeks  that  the  king  or  his  responsible  agent  must  be  close  at 

hand :  and  the  concession  showed  that  the  best  method  of  dealing 

with  Persians  was  bravado.    At  the  end  of  three  days  Tissaphernes 

appeared,  charged,  as  he  said,  by  the  king  to  ask  why  the  Greeks 

liad  come  up  agaiust  him.    IClearchos  answered,  in  words  perfectly 

true  in  every  moutli  but  his  own,  that  they  had  set  out  without 

the  least  idea  of  their  destination,  that  Cyrus  had  led  them  on  by 

vague  pretexts  and  promises  from  one  stage  to  another,  and  that 

the  Greeks,  having  received  much  good  at  his  hands,  shrank  from 

deserting  a  benefactor  in  the  hour  of  his  need.    Gyrus  was  now 

dead ;  with  the  king  they  had  no  quarrel,  and  their  only  wish  was 

to  return  home  without  doing  him  any  harm,  if  they  should  be 

suffered  to  depai*t  unmolested.    Tiseaphemes  promised  to  deliver 

their  message,  and  bound  them  to  observe  the  truce  imtil  they  saw 

him  again. 

Twenty  days  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  coming 
of  the  satrap.      The  king  and  his  advisers  had  probably  taken 
the  true  measure  of  their  position.    The  presence  of    Efforts  of 
the  Greeks  was  dangerous  chiefly  in  the  effect  which  it    to^prOTent* 
might  have  on  the  Babylonians.    The  memory  of  their    the  Greeks 
ancient  independence  and  of  previous  revolts  against    iJ^°to°Baby- 
the  Persian  king  might  quicken  their  impatience  of  the    i^"* 
inoTdinate  burden  laid  on  them  in  the  eiiape  of  yearly  tribute.    It 
^was  therefore  of  the  first  consequence  to  isolate  the  Greeks  and  to 
bring  home  to  them  the  overwhelming  perils  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.     The  first  step  was  to  detach  from  them  the  native 
army  of  Cyrus,  and  this  was  done  by  ofieriug  to  the  latter  a  com- 
plete amnesty  for  the  past.    The  estrangement  thus  caused  between 
tliem  and  the  Greek  mercenary  force  clearly  revealed  the  purpose 
of  the  king :   but  when  the  Greeks  expressed  their  fears  to  their 
greneral,  IClearchos  could  only  insist  on  the  difSculty  or  the  impos- 
sibility of  retreating  against  the  will  of  the  despot,  and  on  the 
nnlikelihcod  that  Artaxerxes  would  have  entered  into  a  solemn 
compact  with  them,  if  his  only  desire  was  to  destroy  them.    Such 
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treacliery  would  make  his  name  vile  among  Greeks  and  barbariaiB 
alike. 

At  length  IHesaphemes  came,  fully  prepared  for  Ms  retoroing 
to  his  satrapy,  and  the  whole  Oyreian  army  set  out  on  its  retreat. 
Treachery  of  "^^  Crieeks  maiched  as  a  distinct  body  and  -with  the 
Tissapher-  utmost  caution ;  but  in  spite  of  the  care  with  which 
inthe raur-  ^^^eir  leaders  sought  to  keep  them  aaimder,  their  fo^aJ^ 
tier  of  Kieor-    ino-  parties  would  from  time  to  time  come  into  colli^on. 

chos  and  1,1  ,       -.  .i    <.    1.  «        •■  «  , 

other  Greek  and  thus  aggravate  the  evil  feelmg  already  awakened 
leodeiB.  between  them.     They  were  now  moving  nearly  du? 

east.  Thi-ee  marches  brought  them  to  the  wall  of  Media,  two  more 
to  the  flourishing  town  of  Sittake  on  the  Tigris,  not  far  fix>m  the 
present  Bagdad.  From  this  point,  after  crossing  the  river,  four 
marches  in  a  northwesterly  direction  brought  them  to  the  city  of 
Opis  near  the  river  Physkos.  A  halt  of  three  days  on  the  banks  of 
the  Great  Zab  was  marked  by  so  manifest  an  increase  of  auspidoQ 
and  irritation  between  the  Greeks  and  the  forces  of  Tissaplieriiedf 
that  Ellearchos  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to  bring  this  wretched 
state  of  things  to  an  end,  and  demanded  an  interview  "vrith  the 
satrap.  His  words  taught  Tissaphernes  how  to  lay  his  snare.  Ex- 
aggerating, and  beyond  doubt  with  a  set  purpose,  the  means  which 
he  had  of  annoying  and  ruining  them,  he  cordially  invited  Klea> 
chos  with  all  his  generals  and  chief  officers  to  a  conference  in  hi^ 
tent  on  the  following  day.  With  astonishing  simplicity  Klearchcs 
promised  to  bring  them  all,  and  with  infatuation  still  more  mar- 
vellous refused  to  be  tiurned  from  his  purpose,  when  warned  that 
Tissaphernes  was  not  to  be  trusted.  On  the  following  day  he  ap- 
peared at  the  tent-door,  accompanied  by  the  Thessalian  Menon,  tht? 
Arkadian  Agias,  the  Achaian  Sokrates,  and  the  Boiotian  Pioxenos. 
Twenty  Lochagoi  or  captains  with  200  men,  forming  their  escort, 
remained  outside,  while  the  generals  had  entered  Uie  tent.  Pre- 
sently the  signal  was  given.  The  generals  were  seized  and  bound, 
the  officers  and  soldiers  outside  were  cut  down.  One  man  only, 
Nikarchos  an  Arkadian,^  escaped  into  the  Greek  camp  with  a 
ghastly  and  fearful  wound,  and  told  the  terrible  story.  Fearinsr 
instant  attack,  the  Greeks  flew  to  their  arms.  There  can  be  HtQe 
doubt  that  by  an  instant  onslaught  the  Persians  might  have  crushed 
them  through  sheer  fright  and  force  of  numbers ;  bat  here,  as  ekte- 
wheie,  they  showed  themselves  impotent  for  all  active  opposition. 
Nothing  followed  beyond  a  visit  from  Ariaios  and  some  otiier  giazH 
dees  with  a  guard  of  about  300  men,  who  demanded  to  speak  with 
the  Greek  leaders.  In  the  absence  of  the  Spartan  Cheirisophoe,  &e 
Orchomenian  Kleanor  and  Sophainetos  of  StymphaloBcame  forwazd 

1  This  mnn  lived   to  desert  his    countrymen  soon  aftenrards.    Xen. 
Anah,  iii.  3,  5. 
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with  Xenophon  and  were  informed  that  Klearchos  had  paid  with 
his  life  the  penalty  of  his  treachery,  while  Proxenos  and  Menon 
were  to  be  highly  rewarded  for  revealing  his  crimes.  The  speaker 
wound  up  with  a  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  their  arms,  and 
was  met  by  an  outburst  of  indignant  wrath  at  the  monstrous  and 

fodless  conduct  of  Tissaphemes.  '  If  Klearchos  was  a  traitor  and 
as  met  a  traitor  s  doom/  said  Xenophon,  ^  be  it  so.  But  you  say 
that  Proxenos  and  Menon  are  your  benefactors.  They  are  also  ova 
leaders.    Send  them  to  us,  and  then  everything  can  be  settled.^ 

The  Persians  had  thought  that  the  power  of  the  Greeks  lay 

only  in  the  generals,  and  that  if  these  could  be  cut  off  like  the 

locks  of  Samson,  the  giant  would  be  powerless  in  their 

hands.^  They  were  wholly  mistaken.  For  the  moment,    xenopboo, 

indeed,  there  was  universal  depression.    The  men  lay    JJ^ntedra 

about,  as  chance  placed  them,  thinking  little  of  the    of  the  new 

du^  of  keeping  guard  or  the  need  of  preparing  food,  but    generals. 

lost  in  a  vain  yearning  for  the  homes,  the  parents,  wives,  children, 

kinsfolk,  whom  they  dared  not  hope  to  see  again.     Scarcely  a  man 

in  the  army  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep,  and  among  these  weary  watchers 

was  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  Having  joined  as  a  simple  volimteer, 

he  had  no  official  rank ;  but  none  the  less  the  common  peril  pressed 

heavily  on  his  heart.    *  Why  do  I  lie  here  P  '  he  asked  himself. 

*  The  night  is  creeping  on.     The  morning,  it  is  likely,  will  bring 

tbe  enemy,  and  defeat  will  be  followed  by  insults,  tortures,  and 

death.    Yet  here  all  lie,  as  though  it  were  a  time  for  rest ;  and  am 

X  to  wait  until  some  of&cer  comes  forward  to  give  counsel  and  to 

act  ?   To  whom  am  I  to  look  for  this,  and  am  I  not  old  enough  for 

the  task  P    Assuredly  I  shall  be  but  little  the  older,  if  this  coming 

day  sees  me  a  captive.'    Rising  up  hastily  and  summoning  the 

captains  who  had  served  under  his  friend  Proxenos,  Xenophon  with 

manly  courage  and  good  sense  told  them  that  on  the  whole  the 

present  state  x>f  things  was  better  than  that  which  had  preceded  it. 

The  treaty  made  with  Tissaphemes  had  hampered  and  clogged 

them  ;  the  atrocious  treachery  by  which  the  Persians  had  broken 

the  compact  had  at  least  left  them  free,  and  they  could  now  trust 

to  the  strength  of  their  weapons  and  their  muscles,  and  to  ihQ  help 

of  the  gods  who  fight  against  the  perjured.    For  himself  he  was 

-willing,  he  added,  either  to  follow  or  to  lead.    One  voice  only  was 

raised  against  the  general  shout  which  summoned  Xenophon  to 

taJce  the  conoLmand ;  and  that  voice  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of 

escaping  unless  they  came  to  terms  with  the  king.    The  reply  was 

ohrvioiis.    So  long  as  he  thought  that  he  could  do  so  with  mfety, 

the  king  had  tried  to  bully  them  into  srurender ;  on  their  blunt 

xefuaal  he  had  at  once  offered  a  truce.    Again,  Klearchos  and  hiB 

^  Xen.  Anab,  iii.  2, 29. 
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fellow-generals  had  trusted  TissaphemeS)  and  wliat  bad  been  the 
issue  P  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  peace :  and  the  man  who  had  pro- 
posed it  was  thrust  out  of  the  assembly.  The  rest  went  throughout 
the  army,  summoning  the  officers  who  had  not  followed  Kle^rchos 
into  the  snare.  When  these  were  gathered,  to  the  niuuber  of  per- 
haps a  hundred,  midnight  had  already  come.  At  the  request  of 
the  Eleian  Hieronymos,  Xenophon  again  addressed  them.  liwell- 
ing  on  the  splendid  opportunity  which  they  had  of  doing  a 
righteous  work,  he  exhorted  them  to  display  a  double  portion  of 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice. 

A  stronger  contrast  could  scarcely  be  drawn  between  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  readiness  of  resource  with  which  Xenophon  met 
Prepnrations  &i^  emergency  wholly  unlooked  for,  and  the  utter  inca- 
for  reu-eat.  pacity  and  helplessness  by  which  NUdas  at  Syracuse 
not  only  lost  a  series  of  golden  opportunities,  but  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  his  colleague  Demosthenes  dragged  to  ruin  a  far 
lai'ger  and  more  magnificently  equipped  armament.  In  fact,  th^- 
genius  of  that  gifted  and  conscientious  leader,  who  but  for  Xikii* 
would  have  brought  the  whole  Athenian  force  in  safetv  from 
Sicily,  is  largely  reproduced  in  Xenophon.  In  both  there  is  the 
same  power  of  grappling  with  circumstances,  the  same  f^implicity 
of  expression,  the  same  endurance  under  pressing  difficulties.  In 
the  council  which  followed  the  election  of  the  generals,  Xecophos 
told  his  colleagues  that  if  they  h&d  behaved  as  brave  men  while 
they  were  seeking  to  place  Gyrus  on  the  Persian  throne,  their  dutj 
was  increased  tenfold  now  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  wa* 
at  stake.  They  must  show  the  Persians  not  only  that  they  mean 
to  go  home,  but  that  they  are  fully  able  to  carry  out  their  purpose, 
and  that  in  place  of  the  one  Klearchos  whom  they  had  entrapped 
the  Greeks  had  now  a  thousand.  Time  pressed ;  they  must  hasten 
away.  To  do  so  with  the  greatest  chance  of  success  they  mu>t 
have  as  few  incumbrances  as  possible.  The  waggons  and  all  supers 
fluous  baggage  must  be  burnt,  so  as  to  leave  the  largest  number  of 
soldiers  available  for  action.  The  effect  of  these  energetic  counseU 
was  seen  on  the  arrival  of  another  Persian  deputation  headed  bv 
Mithridates,  who  began  to  preach  on  the  old  text  of  Tissapherne* 
and  Ariaios.  It  was  decided  at  once  that  no  more  messa^res  slioald 
be  received,  and  that  all  heralds  should  be  sent  away  unheard. 

The  Greeks  now  crossed  the  Zab ;  but  they  had  not  ad\-aaced 
far  when  they  were  attacked  by  Mithridates  at  the  head  of  a  foTcv^ 
Vaaaiui  t  ^^  slingcrs  and  mounted  bowmen,  whose  weapons  went 
the  Zab  much  further  than  those  of  the  archers  and  javclirnncn 
river.  ^  ^j^g  anjjy  of  the  Greeks.     An  attempt  to  repel  thezu 

by  an  attack  of  hoplites  ended  in  severe  loss ;  but  like  Gylippos 
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at  Syracuse,^  Xenophon  took  on  himself  the  full  discredit  of  the 
defeat,  and  urged  the  formation  of  a  new  force  of  Rhodian  archers 
and  of  cavalry  who  might  be  supplied  with  such  horses  as  could  be 
spared  from  indispensable  service  as  baggage  carriers. 

When  on  the  following  day  Mithridates  hung  on  their  march 
irith  1,000  horsemen  and  4,000  archers  and  slingers,  under  the 
con^-iction  that  with  this  force  he  would  make  them 
all  prisoners  before  the  day  was  done,  he  found  him-    SJ^kSkIu- 
self  speedily  undeceived.    Many  of  his  people  were    cWanmoon- 
sUiin,  and  the  Greeks,  to  frighten  them  morethoroughly^ 
hacked  and  mutilated  their  bodies.    But  the  march  o£  the  Greeks 
was  still  perilous  and  toilsome ;  nor  could  anything  have  brought 
them  safely  through,  had  not  Xenophon  acquired  over  them  a 
moral  ascendancy,  which  called  forth  an  obedience  highly  credit- 
able to  men  so  situated.     The  real  struggle   came  when,  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Zab  river  they  approached 
the    terrible  rocks  and  defiles  which  sheltered  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Karduchian  mountaineers.    In  these  fierce  hiUmen  they  en- 
countered enemies  very  difierent  from  the  Persians  whose  despot 
rei<nied  only  over  the  plains,  and   whose  armies   had  in  vain 
striven   to   assail  their  terrible  strongholds.     Here   there  was 
nothing  to  save  them  from  destruction  but  a  swiftness  of  move- 
ment which  should  put  them  in  possession  of  one  commanding 
height  after  another  before  the  barbarians  could  reach  them.    Jn 
each  instance  the  feat  was  successfuUy  accomplished.    At  length 
tliey  found  themselves  in  the  Armenian  satrapy  of  Tiribazos,  a 
luan  far  more  formidable  than  Tissaphemes.    Nor  was  this  the 
only  addition  to   their   dangers.    The  table  lands  of  Armenia 
stand  liigh  up  among  the   mighty  chains  of  mountains  which 
rise  into  their  most  tremendous  masses  between  the  Euxine  and. 
the  Caspian  seas.    These  bare  regions  are  exposed  to  merciless 
winds  and  fearful   snowstorms;  and   the  Greeks  were  crossing 
them  in  the  depth  of  winter.    But  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  they 
not  only  held  on,  but  struck  hard  blows  at  their  enemies.    The 
camp  of  Tiribazos  was  attacked,  his  men  put  to  flight,  his  tent 
taken  with  a  rich  booly  of  goblets  and  other  vessels.    The  suc- 
cessful crossing  of  the  Euphrates,'  not  far  from  its  source,  was 
followed  by  weather  so  bad  and  by  a  wind  so  piercingly  cold  that 
the  prophets  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  wind  god.    The  remedy,  we 
are  told,  was  instantly  efiectual.    The  storm  went  down  and  the 
teniperatuxe  rose ;  but  the  snow  was  six  feet  deep,  and  men  and 
beasts  alike  suffered  miserably. 

The  enemy  was  close  behind  them  and  might  fall  at  any  moment 

• 
1  See  p.  888.  f  The  Eastern  branch,  now  called  the  MuraO. 
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on  their  sick.  By  a  feigned  attack,  to  which  the  firost-bitten 
soldiers  added  what  effect  they  could  by  shouting  and  clashing 
their  shields,  Xenophon  frightened  off  the  natives  in  the  rear.  By 
careful  treatment  of  the  headman  of  a  village  where  they  found 
both  food  and  quarters,  he  obtained  a  guide  whose  services  were 
lost  to  them  a  week  later  by  the  imprudence  of  Oheirisophos.  The 
Spartan  leader  had  allowed  the  man  to  walk  unbound,  and  had 
struck  him  for  his  failure  to  bring  them  to  fresh  villages.  The 
headman  naturally  ran  off  during  the  night,  and  the  Greeks  made 
their  way  as  they  could  after  five  marches  to  the  banks  of  a  stream 
which  Xenophon  calls  the  Phasis.^  This  river  they  crossed  only  to 
find  themselves  somewhat  further  on  face  to  face  with  the  tribesmen 
of  the  Ohalybes,  Taochoi,  and  Phasianoi,  who  blocked  the  pass  to  the 
plain  beyond.  The  advice  of  Oheirisophos  was  that  they  should  defer 
their  attack  to  the  following  day ;  lOeanor  advised  them  to  eat  and 
then  fall  on  at  once,  unless  they  wished  to  double  the  confidence  and 
probably  the  numbers  of  their  enemies.  More  cool,  and  taking  a 
better  view  of  the  position,  Xenophon  told  them  that  an  immedikt^^ 
attack  would  be  not  only  most  perilous  but  wholly  superfluous.  It 
was  easier  to  find  some  other  path  in  the  darkness  of  night  than  to 
fight  their  way  up  a  pass  by  sunlight.  His  advice  was  taken, 
and  the  pass  was  canied.  The  barbarians  fled,  leaving  not  many 
dead  but  a  large  number  of  wickerwork  shields,  which  the  Greeks 
rendered  useless  by  cutting  them  with  their  daggers. 

Five  marches  brought  them  from  this  pass  through  a  plain. 
the  villages  of  which  yielded  fair  supplies,  to  a  stronghold  in 
Journey  of  which  the  Taochoi  had  gathered  their  women,  their 
the  GroekB  children,  and  their  cattle,  trusting  simply  to  the  strength 
Thdchte.  of  their  unfortified  position.  The  cattle  seized  on  this 
*w>  B-c-  fastness  supplied  the  army  with  food  till  they  reached 
the  river  Harpasos,  after  the  passage  of  which  four  manges 
brought  them  to  the  large  and  flourishing  city  of  Gymnias.  A 
guide  sent  to  them  by  the  headman  of  this  place  gaged  his  life  as 
a  forfeit  if  he  failed  to  bring  them  within  five  days  to  the  sight  of 
the  sea ;  but  they  had  not  marched  far  before  he  besought  them  to 
ravage  and  destroy  the  surrounding  country.  His  zeal  was  now 
explained;  but  he  also  kept  his  word.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
mountain  called  Thechdu  rose  before  them.  As  the  foremost  men 
reached  the  summit,  they  saw  far  away  the  waters  of  the 
Euxine  stretching  out  into  the  blue  distance.  The  shout  of  joy 
with  which  they  greeted  the  longed-for  sight  swelled  to  tumult 
OS  others  hurried  up  after  them.  To  Xenophon  the  din  seemed  to 
betoken  a  sudden    onslaught  of  enemies  in  front,  for   tJbe  in- 

'  Thia  stream  cannot  be  identified.     It  was,  of  course^  not  the  same  as 
tbe  Phasis  of  the  Kolchian  land. 
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habitants  of  the  country  which  they  had  burnt  and  harried  hung  on 
them  in  the  rear.  Hurriedly  mounting  his  horse,  he  spurred  on  with 
the  cavaLry.  As  he  approached  the  summit,  he  could  distinguish 
the  exulting  cry,  the  Sea,  the  Sea,  which  seemed  to  give  the  assur- 
ance that  their  long  toil  was  already  ended.  The  vehement 
southern  nature,  repressed  thus  far  or  borne  down,  burst  out  in 
sobs  and  tears.  Officers  and  men  threw  themselves  weeping  into 
each  others'  arms.  Then,  as  the  baggage  train  came  up  and  all 
were  now  in  safety,  a  sudden  impulse  drove  the  soldiers  to 
gather  stones,  and  a  mighty  cairn  was  raised  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  sea  greeted  the  Ten  Thousand  on  their  wonderful  march 
from  the  plains  of  Babylon. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  which  bordered  the  country 
of  the  Makrdnes,  a  lai^e  gathering  of  natives  threatened  an  oppo- 
sition which  the  nature  of  the  banks,  rough  with  stones  and  brush- 
wood, might  render  serious.  Happily  a  man  in  the  army,  who  had 
been  a  slave  at  Athens  and  had  perhaps  been  among  those  who 
made  their  escape  to  Dekeleia,  professed  to  recognise  in  their 
speech  his  own  mother  tongue,  and  was  commissioned  Arrival  at 
to  ask  them  the  reason  of  their  opposition.  *  Simply  Trapeaous. 
because  you  are  invading  our  country/  was  the  answer ;  and  the 
reply  that  the  Greeks  wished  only  for  a  passage  to  the  sea  on  their 
way  to  Hellas  after  making  war  with  the  Great  King  converted 
them  from  angry  enemies  into  zealous  friends.  Further  on  the  Kol- 
chians  offered  a  more  stubborn  resistance,  but  were  put  to  flight, 
and  the  army  reached  at  last  the  Hellenic  city  and  Sinopean  colony 
of  Trapezous  (Trebizond).^  The  sojourn  of  a  month  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Kolchian  villages,  gave  time  not  only  for  rest  and  re^ 
fresbment  but  for  plundering  forays  into  the  surrounding  country. 

They  had  reached  the  sea,*^  but  their  troubles  were  not  at  an  end. 
'ITie  feeling  of  disgust  at  long-continued  hardships  broke  out  in 
the  passionate  exclamation  of  the  Thourian  Antileon.  ^  ^ 
'I  am  sick  of  running,  drilling,  keeping  guard,  and  Tnpeaousto 
fighting.  I  will  have  no  more  of  these  worries:  K®""*'"*' 
what  I  want  is  to  lay  myself  down  in  a  ship  and  be  carried  to 
Hellas  stretched  out  in  the  slumber  of  Odysseus.      His  words 


'  See  p.  57. 

3  The  line  of  the  Greek  march 
from  Kmuuca  can  be  traced  with 
tolerable  clearness  and  certainty 
until  they  enter  the  moantaiu  re- 
gions of  the  Kardachians  or  Koords. 
From  that  time  until  thev  reach 
Tr&pezons,  the  tracks  assigned  to 
them  ore  in  great  measure  conjeo- 
tnraL  The  chief  rivers  wh  ich  Xeno- 
phon  represents  them  as  crossing  on 


their  northward  marches,  are  the 
Kentrites,  the  Teleboas,  the  Harpa- 
803,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  first 
of  these  is  in  all  probability  the 
Buhtan-Chai,  which  after  a  westerly 
course  fidls  into  the  Tigris.  The 
Teleboas  may  be  the  Kara^sa 
(Black  Water)  which  runs  into  the 
Eastern  Euphrates  or  Mnrad,  and 
the  Harpasos  may  be  the  Tchonik- 
su.    The  only  warm  spring  known 
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■vrere  received  with  shouts  of  applause:  but  whatever  their 
wishes  might  be,  ships  were  not  forthcoming,  and  Oheirisophos 
undertook  to  go  and  get  them  from  his  friend  Anaxibios,  the 
harmost  of  Byzantion.  Ilis  departure  left  to  Xenophon  the  task 
of  regulating  the  whole  army  until  his  return.  To  all  his  counsels 
about  the  discipline  of  the  camp  and  the  arrangement  of  forage- 
ing  expeditions  they  gave  unanimous  assent :  when  in  the  event 
of  other  means  failing  them  he  urged  the  need  of  insisting  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  maritime  cities  should  put  the  roads  in  good  order 
for  their  march,  his  proposal  was  met  by  angry  and  even  wrathful 
murmurs.  They  would  not  stir  a  step  by  land :  they  were  quite  willing 
to  gather  a  fleet  of  transports  by  seizing  such  merchant  vessels  as 
might  be  passing.  Many  were  thus  seized,  their  rudders  taken  off  and 
their  cargoes  put  under  guard,  to  be  restored  to  the  owners  together 
with  a  fair  recompense  in  money  for  the  use  of  the  ships  when 
they  should  be  no  longer  needed.  Time  pa-ssed  on.  Their  wants 
were  supplied  chiefly  by  inroads  into  the  lands  of  hostile  trihes ; 
but  Oheirisophos  did  not  return,  and  the  hated  march  by  land 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable  for  all  who  could  not  be  taken  into  the 
merchantmen.  Room  could  be  found  only  for  the  sick,  for  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  men  who  might  be  over  forty  years 
of  age.  These  were  accordingly  embarked,  and  three  days  later 
the  fleet  and  the  army  reached  Kerasous,^  another  colony  from 
Sinope.  During  the  ten  days  spent  here,  a  review  showed  tilat 
they  could  still  muster  8,000  heavy-armed  men,  making  up  with 
the  light-armed  troops  a  total  exceeding  a  myriad.  No  such  Grelk 
force  had  been  seen  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  no  Greek  force  had  performed  with  so  little  loss  an  exploit 
altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Hellenic  warfare.    The 

to  exist  soath  of  the  Biiigul-dagh  the  Euphrates,  westward.  If  the 
has  heen  naturally  supposed  to  be  time  spent  on  the  mArch  seem  loop 
the  hot  spring  mentioned  in  the  this  impresjsion  will  be  at  once  re- 
narrative  of  the  retreat  With  more  moved  when  we  take  into  aoooant 
likelihood  the  city  of  Gymnias  has  the  enonno.us  difficulties  of  a  winter 
been  identified  with  the  modem  town  journey  even  for  modern  travellets 
Oumisch-Khana,  notable  for  its  silver  anion^  the  mountains  of  Armenia; 
mine,  whleh  would  account  for  the  and  the  Greeks  were  fr^aeotlr 
Hize  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  without  {i:uide.«,  fighting  their  war 
city.  The  name  Tl^dches  seems  to  bo  through  the  territories  of  hostile 
preserved  in  that  of  the  mountain-  clans,  and  dependent  for  their  sup- 
range  known  as  the  Tekieh-Dagh  ;  port  on  what  Uiey  might  get  eith^ 
but  the  spot  where  the  soldiers  first  tiy  purchase  or  by  force, 
caught  sight  of  the  sea  is  not  deter-  ^  The  fact  here  stated  proves  of 
mined.  Bayond  these  conjectnrefswith  itself  that  th'is  Kerasons  is  not  the 
their  diSqrent  degrees  of  likelihood,  town  which  now  bours  the  same 
we  can  speak  with  confidence  only  of  n»me.  The  modem  Kerasonn,  it  is 
the  general  direction  of  their  march,  asserted,  conld  not  be  ivached  fhrin 
which  must  at  first  have  been  north-  Trebizond  in  less  than  t«a  days, 
ward  and  then,  after  the  crossing  of 
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lives  of  2,000  men,^  or  more,  had  it  is  true  been  sacrificed  in  the 
march  between  Sardeis  and  Kunaxa,  among  the  Karduchian 
defiles  and  in  the  deadly  cold  of  an  Armenian  winter ;  but  few 
retreats,  nevertheless,  have  under  like  circumstances  been  efiected 
at  so  small  a  sacrifice.  The  fame  of  this  great  achievement  pre* 
ceded  them  from  one  Hellenic  city  to  another ;  but  admiration 
for  the  skill  of  the  leaders  and  the  endurance  of  the  men  had  a 
hard  struggle  with  the  stronger  feelings  of  suspicion  and  fear. 
Their  intentions  and  wishes  could  not  be  known  until  they  were 
clearly  announced ;  and  even  then  the  harsh  measures  forced  upon 
Xenophon  and  his  followers  in  order  to  obtain  the  indispensable 
supplies  of  food  might  seem  to  give  the  lie  to  their  professions. 
This  uncertainty  as  to  their  character  might  at  one  moment  make 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  which  they  approached  nervously 
afraid  of  admitting  them  within  their  wsJlS;  and  at  another 
feverishly  anxious  to  be  rid  of  guests  so  burdensome  and  so  for- 
midable. 

Passing  on  from  Kerasous,  the  army  reached  the  borders  of  the 
Mosynoikoi,  who  by  their  messenger  the  Trapezuntine  Timesitheos 
declared  that  they  would  not  let  the  Greeks  pass  p^^^^  j 
through  their  land,  if  they  came  with  any  hostile  in-  the  envoyB 
tent,  but  added  that  they  would  be  not  sorry  to  have  ^"^  ^^^P*' 
their  services  against  some  neighbouring  enemies.  The  bargain 
was  struck ;  but  the  discipline  of  the  Greeks  was  no  longer  what 
it  had  been,  and  the  first  enterprise  undertaken  ended  in  something 
like  ignominious  defeat.  The  attack  had  been  irregular,  and 
Xenophon  expressed  himself  as  rather  gratified  than  vexed  at  ii 
reverse  which  showed  to  them  the  true  character  of  their  guides 
and  the  paramount  need  of  maintaining  order  among  themselves. 
A  second  foray  carried  out  with  their  old  discipline  yielded 
abundant  booty,  and  the  stores  of  bread  and  grain  sustained  the 
army  on  their  march  through  the  lands  of  barbarous  tribes,  until 
they  reached  another  of  those  isolated  settlements  which  Greek 
enterprise  had  scattered  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Continuous 
or  Continental.  Hellas.'  At  this  city  of  Kotyora,  a  colony 
from  Sin6p^,  the  Gyreians  ended  their  land  march,  but  not  their 
troubles.  Eight  months  had  passed  since  the  prince  who  had 
lured  them  to  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain  had  flung  away  his 

1  llie  total  numbers  of  the  Greeks  and  other  light-armed  troops,  the  men 
j;;athercd  at  Issos  fell  short  of  14,000  who  had  dropped  away  in  the  inter- 
by  only  100.  Bnt  one  thousand  bad,  val  wonld  be  not  far  short  of  8,000, 
by  whatever  means,  disappeared  be-  — a  loss  which,  if  desertions  be 
fore  the  battle  of  Kunaxa.  If  the  taken  into  account,  is  in  no  way 
numbers  reviewed  at  Kerasous  surprising, 
amounted  to  about  a  myriad  (Xen.  '  See  Book  I.  ch.  8. 
Am.  V.  7,  9;,  including  the  peltastai 

LL 
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life  on  the  field  of  KoBaxa,  and  during  those  months  they  had 
worked  or  fought  their  way  oyer  not  less  than  3,900  miles. 
Here  for  fiye-and-forty  days  the  army  rested,  while  prooesBioiu 
and  games,  celebrated  according  to  the  usages  of  the  several 
Hellenic  tribes  represented  among  the  troops,  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  gods.  The  &me  of  their  achieyements  and  the 
tidings  of  their  arriyal  at  Kotyora  roused  at  Sin6pe  feelings  of 
fear,  bordering  on  dismay,  which  found  yent  in  angry  remon- 
strances. As  spokesman  of  their  enyoys,  Hekatonymos,  begin- 
ning  with  compliments  on  their  yalour  and  endurance,  chaired 
the  Oyreian  generals  with  forcing  their  way  into  an  Hellenic  city 
»nd  plundering  its  territories,  and  threatened  to  bring  on  them 
the  forces  of  the  Paphlagonian  chief  Eorylaa,  if  this  oflfenoe 
should  be  continued. 

The  Sinopeans  had  made  a  false  move.  Ajnong  the  leaders  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  whose  fertility  of 
jf^j  of  resource  and  readiness  of  speech  neyer  failed  him:  and 
JLeaajfiion,  ]jy  Xenophon,  true  Athenian  by  training,  though  not 
in  temper,  they  found  their  match.  '  If  the  men  of  Eotyora,'  he 
replied,  *  haye  suffered  any  hurt  at  our  hands,  it  is  they  who  are  to 
blame.  They  shut  their  gates  against  us,  and  would  not  admit  m 
to  market,  letting  us  know  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  acting 
by  the  orders  of  the  Harmost  whom  you  set  oyer  them.  We  in- 
sisted, it  is  true,  that  they  should  receiye  our  sick,  and  when  tfaej 
refused,  we  forced  an  entrance  for  them ;  but  the  men  so  brooght 
in  are  living  at  their  own  charges.  As  to  Korylas,  your  threats 
«re  thrown  away.  We  know  that  there  is  nothing  which  would 
please  him  more  than  to  become  master  of  your  city  and  of  the  sea 
coast ;  and  we  can  easily  gain  his  friendship  by  promising  to  help 
him  in  the  matters  which  he  has  at  heart.' 

Knowing  that  there  was  but  too  much  truth  in  these  woids, 
the  colleagues  of  Hekatonymos  hastened  to  disclaim  all  complidtj 
Anecced  diffi-  ^  ^  unfriendly  speech,  and  to  say  that  their  mission 
caitiesofthe  was  not  merely  to  promise  them  hearty  hospitalitr 
toi^^  when  they  reached  Kotyora,  but  to  relieve  abundantly 
«ra.  their  immediate  wants.    On  the  following  day  virhen 

the  Oyrnan  generals  in  full  aasembly  consulted  the  Sinopean 
enyoys  on  the  course  which  they  ought  to  take,  Hekatonymos 
apologised  for  his  intemperate  threats,  and  hastened  to  give  his 
disinterested  advice.  Enumerating  the  perils  which  they  would 
encounter,  whether  from  hostile  tribes  or  in  the  passage  of  impe- 
tuous rivers,  he  insisted  that  the  land  journey  was  not  merely 
difficult  but  impossible ;  but  to  Sin6pd  and  thence  to  Herakleia 
they  could  go  by  sea,  and  at  the  latter  place  they  would  find  no 
lack  of  yessels  to  take  them  wherever  they  might  choose  to  go. 
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Of  the  hearers  of  Hekatonymos  some  thought  that  he  spoke  ia 
the  interests  of  Korylas,  others  that  he  was  iishing  for  bribes  for 
himself,  others  again  that  he  wished  to  prevent  their  harming  the 
Sinopean  territory  hj  a  land  march.  Nevertheless,  the  decision 
was  in  favour  of  the  sea  voyage. 

When  at  length  the  army  landed  at  Sin6pe,^  they  were  received 
with  some  show  of  hospitality ;  but  the  com  and  wine  which  re- 
freshed their  bodies  could  not  make  them  forget  that  Election  of 
their  purses  were  empty.  Here  they  were,  fast  ap-  SgeMrS**'* 
proaching  the  boundaries  of  the  Hellenic  world,  and  with  su- 
they  were  no  richer  than  when  they  had  left  Sardeis.  ^^^^ 
The  mischief  of  having  many  masters  seemed  to  be  ^oo  b.o. 
the  cause  of  their  poverty  -,  the  remedy  therefore  lay  in  giving 
absolute  power  to  a  single  general,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Xenophon.  He  received  the  invitation  with  a  natural  feeling  of 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  his  fame  would  now  travel  quicker  to 
Athens,  and  that  he  could  return  home  a  greater  man.  There  was, 
further,  the  more  generous  desire  of  improving  the  fortunes  of  his 
comrades ;  but  his  habitual  caution  warned  him  that  he  might  pay 
dearly  for  this  pre-eminence,  and  again  following  the  advice  of  his 
master,  Sokrates,  he  sought  by  sacrifice  to  ascertain  the  will  of 
Zeus  the  King.  The  vision  of  an  eagle  sitting  down  made  his 
path  still  more  clear :  had  he  seen  the  royal  bird  on  the  wing  he 
might  have  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  sceptre  offered  to 
him.  As  it  was,  he  told  the  Oyreians,  when  next  they  met,  that 
as  an  Athenian  he  could  not  presume  to  take  the  supreme  command 
over  the  representatives  of  the  imperial  city  which  had  humbled 
Athens  in  ^e  dust.  In  his  place  the  soldiers  chose  the  Spartan 
Oheirisophos,  who  had  returned,  not,  as  they  had  hoped,  with  a 
fleet,  but  in  a  single  trireme,  charged  with  specious  compliments 
from,  the  Byzantine  harmost  Anazibios  and  with  vague  promises 
that  the  army  should  be  taken  into  pay  so  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Propontis. 

At  GhrysopoHs  Xenophon  received  proposals  from  the  Thrakian 
chief  Seuthes,  who  begged  him  to  bring  the  Cyreians  across  the 
sea  and  engage  them  in  his  service.    His  reply  was    -^. 
that  their  passage  was  abeady  determined  on,  that  he    Aiuudbioe, 
himself  meant  to  leave  the  army,  and  that  Seuthes  might    JJg^^^ 
make  what  agreements  he  pleased  with  those  who  re-    mult  at  By. 
mained  behind  him.    The  Oyreians  reached  Byzantion    "^°^°°* 
cheered  with  the  hope  that  their  troubles  were  ended ;  but  they  were 
never  more  mistaken.    The  harmost  Anaxibios  had  promised  them 
pay  from  the  moment  of  their  landing :  his  only  anxiety,  when  they 

1  This  city  was  a  colony  from  Miletos. 

ll2 
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entered  the  city,  was  to  gret  them  out  again  with  the  utmost  speed. 
Xenophon  was  accordingly  charged  to  summon  them  to  a  muster 
without  the  walls ;  and  Anaxibios  was  explaining  to  the  generals 
the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  for  their  payment  on  their 
reaching  the  Chersonesos,  when  by  some  means  or  other  the 
soldiers  who  were  without  the  city  learnt  how  they  were  to  be 
again  cheated.  Eteonikos,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  Chios 
and  on  the  Thraceward  coasts,^  stood  at  the  gate,  ready  to  shut  it 
as  soon  as  the  last  man  should  have  passed  out  With  cries  of 
anger  the  soldiers  seized  their  arms  and  hurried  back  to  the  gate 
only  to  see  the  ponderous  doors  closed  in  their  faces  and  hear  the 
bolt  shot  home.  Their  threats  were  seconded  efiectually  by  other 
Cyreians  who,  not  having  yet  left  the  city,  split  the  bars  with 
hatchets  and  let  their  comrades  in.  In  wild  terror  Anaxibios  ran 
to  the  sea  and  getting  into  a  boat  made  his  escape  to  the  Aloopolis, 
while  the  indignant  soldiers  besought  Xenophon  to  avail  himself  of 
the  golden  opportimity.  '  Now,'  they  said, '  you  can  help  us  in- 
deed, and  we  can  make  you  great.  You  have  a  city,  you  have 
triremes,  you  have  money,  you  have  an  army.'  With  a  presence 
of  mind  which  probably  no  other  of  the  generals  could  have  main- 
tained, Xenophon,  pretending  to  throw  himself  into  their  humour^ 
commanded  them  to  resume  at  once  their  strict  military  array.  His 
order  was  obeyed,  and  he  then  went  on  to  show  them  the  desperate 
straits  to  which  successful  violence  must  bring  them.  With  the 
readiness  of  Athenian  eloquence  he  bade  them  remember  how 
completely  the  power  of  Sparta  must  in  the  end  bear  down  any 
opposition  which  they  might  make  to  it.  Athens  had  entered  into 
the  struggle  with  her  confederacy,  relying  on  the  wealth  of  an 
empire  such  as  the  Hellenic  world  had  never  yet  seen  ;  the  issue 
had  been  the  demolition  of  her  walls  and  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  Spartan  despotism.  For  himself  he  would  rather  be  ten 
thousand  fathoms  underground  than  lead  them  to  certain  ruin. 

By  his  advice  the  Cyreians  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  Ajiaxi- 
bios  that  they  had  entered  Byzantion  not  with  any  purposes  of 
intripuca  of  violence  but  solely  as  relying  on  his  promises,  and  that 
Auaxibiofl.  ^low  they  would  go  out  peaceably,  not  because  he  had 
deceived  them,  but  because  they  acknowledged  the  constraints  of 
duty  and  law.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  people  of  Byzantion 
were  thus  saved  from  indiscriminate  pillage,  and  the  Spartans 
from  the  necessity  of  wreaking  a  terrible  revenge  on  the  men 
whom  their  officers  had  goaded  into  frantic  wrath.  The  prevention 
of  so  great  a  calamity  was  a  worthy  ending  of  the  many  govxl 
deeds  done  by  a  man  in  whom  Athenian  culture  had  not  strength- 
ened the  love  of  his  native  state.    Although  the  dark  cloud  still 

^  See  p*  474  et  seq. 
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lowered  over  the  renmant  of  tlie  Ten  Thousand,  and  they  were 
still  to  encounter  much  distress  and  danger,  the  sequel  of  the  story 
was  to  exhibit  Xenophon  in  the  light  of  the  successful  adventurer 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  general  who  has  to  hope  against  hope  in 
liis  struggle  with  overwhelming  difficulties.  For  the  present, 
Xenophon  left  the  army  and  returned  with  Eleandroe  into  Byzan- 
tion,  having  bidden  his  comrades,  as  he  thought,  a  final  farewell. 
!For  these  the  prospect  was  far  from  encouraging.  They  were 
tempted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  proposals  of  the  Theban  Koini- 
tadas,  a  professional  leader  of  Gondottieri  (a  class  of  men  of 
whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time)  ;  but  the  matter  ended  only 
in  disappointment,  and  disappointment  led  to  angry  disput<^ 
among  the  leaders.  Some  wished  to  enter  the  service  of  Seuthes ; 
Neon,  who  on  the  death  of  Oheinsophos  had  been  chosen  to  take 
bis  place,  was  anxious  to  march  to  the  Chersonese ;  Timasion  was 
eager  to  cross  back  into  Asia  and  thence  to  sail  home ;  and  the 
number  of  desertions  seemed  to  make  it  likely  that  the  gieat 
C jreian  army  would  soon  melt  away.  Such  a  result  Anaxibios  in 
his  present  mood  most  heartily  desired ;  but  his  feelings  were  soon 
to  undergo  a  great  revulsion.  On  his  voyage  from  Byzantion  he  met 
Aristarchos,  who  had  been  sent  from  Sparta  to  succeed  Kleandros 
as  governor  of  Byzantion,  and  who  told  him  that  he  hitnself  was  to 
be  superseded  by  Polos.  Eesolved  to  sting  where  he  could  not 
strike,  Anaxibios  as  he  parted  vnth  Aristarchos  charged  him  to  sell 
all  the  Oyreians  whom  he  might  find  within  the  waUs  of  the  city. 
These  were  the  sick  to  whom  Kleandros  had  gladly  furnished 
shelter :  by  Aristarchos  all  (and  their  number  was  at  least  400) 
were  sold  into  slavery.  We  seek  with  loathing  to  escape  from  an 
atmosphere  laden  with  intolerable  selfishness.  No  sooner  has 
Ajiaxibios  insured  the  commission  of  this  wrong  against  the  sick 
Oyreians  in  Byzantion  than  he  turns  to  the  plan  of  employing 
tlieir  former  comrades  in  a  private  war  against  Phamabazos,  who 
had  treated  him  with  contempt  when  he  found  that  the  sceptre  of 
office  had  fallen  from  his  hands.  As  eagerly  as  he  had  before 
sought  to  break  them  up,  so  now  he  earnestly  besought  Xenophon 
to  get  them  aU  together  and  bring  them  to  Perinthos  for  immediate 
transportation  into  Asia.  Orossiog  the  Propontis  from  Parion 
Xenophon  appeared  again  among  the  Oyreians,  to  their  great 
delight.  The  scheme  of  Anaxibios  was  agreed  to  with  hearty 
readiness,  and  the  army  marched  hastily  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion. But  Aristarchos,  the  new  harmost  of  Byzantion,  although 
lie  was  ready  to  sell  Greek  freemen  into  slavery,  had  no  friendly 
feeling  for  tlie  man  who  suggested  the  crime.  Hurrying  to  Perin* 
thos,  he  forbade  the  passage  of  the  troops  across  the  sea :  and  when. 
Xenophon  replied  that  he  was  acting  by  the  orders  of  Anaxibios, 
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Aristarcbos  answered  briefly^  *  AniizilnoB  is  no  longer  admiral)  and 
if  I  catcb  any  of  you  on  the  sea  I  will  sink  yotL*  The  plan  "waa 
thus  foiled,  for  the  attempt  to  cross  in  face  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
would  be  madness.  But  Aristarcbos  was  not  to  be  thus  contented,, 
and  when  be  summoned  all  the  Oyreian  oi&cers  to  his  presence, 
Xenophon  understood  the  meaning  of  a  warning  which  he  had 
received  against  entering  the  walls  of  the  town.  Remaining  out- 
side imder  pretence  of  sacrificing,  he  learnt  that  Aristarcbos  had 
dismissed  his  colleagues  with  orders  to  come  again  in  the  afternoon. 
The  trap  was  set  not  by  a  Persian  satrap  but  by  a  Spartan  har- 
most ;  and  Xenophon  might  have  been  forgiven  if  he  bad  supposed 
that  a  Greek  would  scarcely  stoop  to  the  treachery  which  had 
lured  Elearchos  to  his  doom.^  More  cautious  than  the  victims  of 
Tissaphemes,  Xenophon  set  out  at  once  for  the  camp  of  Seuthes, 
and  there  entered  into  engagements  which  seemed  to  promise  not 
merely  maintenance  but  wealth  for  the  Cyreians.  Disappointment 
again  awaited  them.  The  pleasures  of  attacking  and  burning 
Thrakian  villages  were  not  heightened  by  the  bitter  cold  of  a 
Thrakian  winter ;  and  when  the  paymaster  of  Seuthes,  a  Greek 
named  Herakleides,  offered  them  as  payment  for  a  month  the 
wages  of  twenty  days,  Xenophon  lost  the  favour  of  that  chief  by 
insisting  on  the  rights  of  the  soldiers,  while  the  latter  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  man  to  whom  they  owed  their  salvation  after  the 
fight  of  Kunaxa  was  enriching  himself  at  their  cost.  Months  thus 
dragged  their  weary  length  along,  until  at  last  messengers  came 
with  the  tidings  that  the  Spartan  state  needed  their  services  in  the 
war  which  the  Spartans  had  declared  against  Tissaphemes.  The 
news  filled  Seuthes  with  the  hope  that  he  might  avoid  paying  the 
money  due  to  them,  while  it  let  loose  among  the  Cyreians  the 
tongues  of  all  who  suspected  or  hated  Xenophon.  The  charges 
brought  against  him  were  not  only  triumphantly  rebutted,  but  hy 
the  dexterity  of  an  Athenian  named  Polybrates  were  turned  against 
Herakleides.  That  worthy  man  lost  no  time  in  warning  Senthes 
that  prudence  suggested  instant  flight  for  both.  Mounting  their 
horses  at  once,  the  chief  and  his  paymaster  hurried  away. 

But  the  power  or  the  fear  of  Sparta  was  too  great  even  for 
Seuthes.  Threats  of  detennined  action  in  case  of  refusal  extorted 
operationfl  fix)m  him  the  wages  due  to  the  Cyreians,  whose  nam- 
^JiJ^J'y"  bers  were  now  reduced  to  6,000,  and  the  army  at 
AmUb  Minor,  length  crossed  to  Lampsakos,  where  Xenophon  found 
ofXeno^on  <^  <^1<^  friend  in  tiie  Phliasian  prophet  EuMeides.  The 
to  Athens.  latter,  expressing  his  joy  at  seeing  him  safe,  asked  him 
how  much  money^he  had.  '  I  have  sold  my  horse,'  was  the  answer, 
'  for  fifty  dareiks,  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  getting  home.*" 

»  See  p.  506. 
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The  seer,  snppoeiiig'  that  he  must  have  returned  laden  with  wealth, 
could  scarcely  believe  him ;  but  when  on  questioning  him  further  he 
learnt  that  Xenophon,  although  he  had  sacrificed  to  Zeus  the  King, 
had  offered  nothing  since  he  left  Athens  to  Zeus  the  Kindly,^  the 
mystery  was  explained.    The  kindly  god  must  receive  a  whole 
burnt  offering :  and  a  slaughter  of  Uttle  pigs  in  his  honour  was 
followed  at  once  by  a  distribution  of  pay  to  the  army  and  by  the 
restoration  of  his  favourite  horse,  which  the  Spartans  had  repur- 
chased and  for  which  they  refused  any  recompense  at  his  hands. 
He  thus  had  not  only  his  horse  but  more  than  a  year's  pay  in 
advance.    The  kindly  Zeus  was  indeed  working  zealously  on  his 
behalf:  but  when,  having  marched  by  Antandros  to  Atameus,  the 
army  reached  Pergamos,  a  prospect  of  still  greater  luck  was  opened 
for  Xenophon.    His  hostess,  Hellas,  the  wife  of  Gongylos,^  told 
him  that  he  might  win  a  splendid  prize  by  seizing  the  tower  or 
castle  of  a  wealthy  Persian  named  Asidates.    The  sacrifices  at 
once  favoured  the  enterprise ;  but  a  vigorous  attack  by  600  of  his 
comrades  ended  in  a  retreat  which  at  the  cost  of  wounds  to  nearly 
half  their  men  enabled  them  to  bring  back  about  200  captives  and 
some  cattle.    On  the  next  day  the  assault,  repeated  with  the  full 
force  of  the  army,  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Asidates  himself 
with  his  whole  family  and  all  his  property.    '  Thus  came  true,' 
says  Xenophon,  with  a  faith  which  nothing  can  daunt  or  shake, 
^  tiie  signs  of  the  victims  offered  before  the  first  attack : '  and  thus 
alfio  were  more  than  realised  any  visions  of  wealth  which  may 
have  fioated  before  his  eyes  as  he  started  on  the  eastward  march 
from  Sardeis.    With  eager  gratitude  his  comrades  bade  him  make 
his  own  choice  out  of  sJl  the  spoil ;  and  Xenophon  retiumed  to 
Athens'  a  rich  man,  to  find  that  the  great  teacher  whose  wisdom 
he  revered  and  by  whose  counsels  he  was  guided  had  drunk  the 
fiital  draught  of  hemlock  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  before  his 
arrival. 

1  Z&UB  Mdlichios.  Xen.  An,  vii.  political  existence.  This  fact  alone 
8,  4.  justifies  the  carefbl  stady  of  a  nar- 

2  This  was  a  descendant  of  the  rative  which  otherwise  might  liave 
Eretrian  Gongylos  who  in  the  Per-  been  passed  by  with  a  very  brief 
aian  War  had  taken  the  side  of  notice.  It  most  further  be  remein- 
Xerxes.     Xen.  H.  iii.  1, 6.  bered  that  this  expedition  of  the 

s  The  signification  of  the  expedi-  Ten  Thousand,  although  owing  to 
tion  and  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  the  death  of  Cyrus  it  failed  to  de- 
ls pretty  much  that  of  the  campaigns  throne  Artaxerxes,  left  on  the  Hel- 
of  Alexander.  If  neither  can  be  said  lenic  world  generally  a  profound 
strictly  to  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  impression  that  the  Persian  empire 
the  Greek  country,  they  both  form  could  not  possibly  withstand  the 
part  of  the  history  of  the  artificial  determined  assault  of  a  Greek  army 
Greek  people  which  comes  into  pro-  well  disciplined  and  well  provided 
minence  just  as  the  ancient  Hellenic  under  the  command  of  an  able  and 
cities  dwmdle  away  and  lose  all  ambitious  general    Tliis  conviction 
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CHAPTER  n. 

S0XBATE8. 

SoKBAXES  had  already  reached  an  age  of  more  than  seventy  yeara,^ 
when  three  Athenian  citizens,  the  leather-seller  Anytos,  the  poet 
Q^^,^  MeletoSy  and  the  rhetor  Lykon,  brought  against  him 

broogbt  three  charges,  the  first  of  rejecting  the  gods  wor^ 

j^^bv  shipped  at  Athens,  the  second  of  setting  up  new 
Ax^tos,  |£e-  deities  of  his  own,  the  third  of  corrupting  the  youth 
hy^on.  of  the  city.    Of  these  three  men  Anytos,  as  many 

400B.O.  would  have  it,  had  escaped  condemnation  for  his 
failore  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Pylos  only  by  bribing  the  jury- 
men who  tried  him.*  During  the  tyranny  which  ensued  on  the 
fall  of  Athens  he  had  been  nearly  ruined  in  his  estate :  and  his 
eagerness  to  retrieve  his  broken  fortunes  roused  in  him  a  feeling  of 
indignation  when  he  was  told  that  Sokrates  had  spoken  of  his  son 
as  far  too  fine  a  youth  to  be  put  to  an  unsavoury  trade.  The  other 
two  had,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  further  causes  for  antipathy  to 
Sokrates  than  those  which  affected  the  classes  to  which  they  seve- 
rally belonged.  Of  these  classes  Sokrates,  for  whatever  reasons, 
had  incurred  the  determined  enmity. 

As  a  citizen,  this  illustrious  man  had  lived  a  life  not  merely 
blameless  but  dJE^serving  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  He  had 
Early  life  ot  behaved  with  credit  among  the  Athenian  hoplites 
Sokrates.  ^kt  Potidaia  and  Delion;  with  righteous  zeal  he  had 
firmly  opposed  the  madness  of  the  people  whom  Theramenee  w» 
hounding  on  to  the  murder  of  the  generals  after  Argennoussai ;  ^ 
with  the  same  fearless  composure  he  had  gone  quietly  home  when 
the  Thirty  despots  commissioned  him  with  four  others  to  arre^ 
and  bring  before  them  the  Salaminian  Leon.^  Of  his  earlier  life 
there  is  little  to  say.  He  may  have  followed  for  a  time  the  occu- 
pation of  his  father  Sophroniskos,  and  he  may  have  carved  the 
group  of  Charites  which  were  shown  in  the  Akropolis  as  his  work. 
Some  said  that  as  a  young  man  he  had  lived  viciously ;  bat, 

expressed  again  and  again  by  rheto-  ^  'Eni  yryoywc  vAcim  •^ofutcorra. 

ricians  like  Lysias  and  Isokrates,  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  p.  17.    This  fact 

tended  greatly /we  cannot  doubt,  to  may  be  accepted  withont  entering 

determine  the  purpose  of  Alexander  here  into  questions  concerning  the 

the  Great ;  and  thus  the  masterly  genuineness  of  the  celebrated  Apo* 

retreat  of  Xenophon  became  directly  lof?y. 

a  cause  of  the  expedition,  which  ^'  See  p.  452. 

carried  the  name  and  the  lan^iruage  '  See  p.  471. 

of    HeUas    to    the    plains   of    the  *  See  p.  488J 

Penj-4b.  r        1 
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althougli  with  his  thorough  fnmlmeBs  he  admitted  that  the  work  of 

self-disciplixie  was  with  him  a  severe  struggle,  there  seems  to  he 

no  ground  for  the  imputation.    That  he  hetook  himself  with  some 

eagemeGs  to  the  study  of  physics  may  fairly  he  gathered  from  the 

Platonic  dialogue  in  which  Sokrates  is  represented  as  reoeLTing 

the  instructions  of  Parmenides.    By  that  philosopher  he  is  said  to 

have  heen  counselled  to  test  all  tiieoriee  and  inferences  hy  the 

method  of  his  pupil  the  Eleatic  Zenon, — ^in  other  words,  not  merely 

to  assure  himself  that  the  conclusion  was  warranted  by  the  pre- 

nussee,  but  to  weigh  carefully  all  that  could  be  urged  against  the 

latter. 

Such  tests,  it  is  obvious,  might  be  used  to  upset  the  system  of 
-wluch  Zenon  was  so  vehement  a  champion.  It  was  almost  impos- 
sible that  Sokrates  could  fail  to  discover  the  verbalism  ,v--*pg  a 
in  which  the  Eleatic  philosophers  often  involved  them-  the  wienoe 
selves ;  nor  in  the  hypotheses  maintained  by  one  philo-  ^^  Physics. 
sopher  after  another  could  he  well  see  much  more  than  a  series  of 
guesses  of  which  the  latest  held  its  ground  only  until  some  other 
thinker  came  forward  to  prove  its  absurdity.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the 
formation  of  these  theories  by  exploding  the  old  mythological  creed 
vastly  aided  the  growth  of  the  human  mind ;  but  it  would  have 
been  stiange  indeed  if  some  one  had  not  sooner  or  later  risen  to  pro- 
test against  the  multiplication  of  hypotheses  for  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  adduce  the  manifest  evidence  of  fact.  Such  a  thinker 
arose  in  Sokrates,  in  whose  ndnd  the  contradictory  conclusions  of 
the  philosophers  (or,  as  they  were  called,  Sophists)  caused  a  revul- 
sion never  to  be  overcome.  The  uncertainty  of  the  explanations 
ofiered  for  the  motions  of  the  planets  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
was  for  him  the  proof  that  they  who  attempted  to  explain  such 
things  were  invading  a  region  into  which  the  gods  would  allow  no 
prying.  Whatever  astronomical  knowledge  might  be  needed  for 
navigation  or  other  practical  purposes  might,  he  thought,  be  easily 
learnt  from  night-watchers  and  pilots ;  but  attempts  to  determine  the 
distances  of  the  planets  and  the  modes  of  their  revolution  betrayed 
impiety  of  the  same  kind  which  led  Anaxagoras  to  assert  the 
identi^  of  Fire  and  the  Sun. 

Turning,  therefore,  with  disgust  from  the  wranglings  of  philo- 
sophers who  reviled  each  other  with  the  fury  of  lunatics,^  Sokrates 
beheld  before  him,  as  he  thought,  a  vast  field  in  which  g^j^jj^^and 
the  plough  had  scarcely  tiumed  a  single  furrow.  If  it  the  science 
vras  impossible  for  man  to  determine  what  were  the  °^  Ethics. 
constituents  of  the  sun,  it  was  surely  not  impossible  for  him  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  of  his  own  life,  the  laws  which  he  must 
obey,  the  nature  of  his  relations  to  other  men,  and  the  character  of 

1  Xen.  Jitem.  I.  i.  14. 
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human  action.  Starting  with  the  assured  oonyiction  that  the  gods 
were  everywhere  present,  and  that  firom  them  nothing  was  bid 
even  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  he  held  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  which  separated  the  province  of 
human  reason  from  that  of  the  divine  government  of  the  Tvorld. 
Nor  was  he  at  any  loss  to  find  them.  Although  the  interfer^ice 
of  the  gods  in  human  affairs  ¥^8  constant,  it  was  exercised  only  in 
matters  the  results  of  which  were  uncertain ;  and  it  was  absurd,  if 
not  impious,  to  ask  for  their  help  where  the  suppliant  needed  only 
to  exercise  the  faculties  with  which  they  had  endowed  him.  From 
the  time  of  his  boyhood  he  had  heard  an  inward  voice  which, 
without  telling  him  what  he  should  do,  warned  him  against  any 
given  action.^  This  was  styled  by  some  of  his  disciples  the  Dai- 
monion  or  Daemon,  which,  by  revealing  to  him  dangers  to  be 
avoided,  made  his  way  plain  before  his  face.  It  was  a  divine 
guide  of  which  he  spoke  not  less  familiarly  than  of  other  personal 
characteristics ;  and  as  he  made  no  mystery  of  it  in  his  own  case, 
so  it  must  at  the  least  be  noted  that  he  nowhere  explicitly  speaka 
of  it  as  a  privilege  peculiar  to  himself. 

He  was  still  a  young  man  (how  young  we  know  not)  when  the 
sense  of  a  divine  mission,  binding  him  to  devote  his  whole  life  to 
the  service  of  his  fellows,  broke  upon  his  mind.  As 
mission  of  with  the  youthful  Hebrew  prophet  who  saw  the  Lord 
Sokrates.  xL]^n  his  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,'  the  profoundest 
sense  of  personal  unworthiness  was  blended  with  unhesitating 
eagerness  to  obey.  The  rigid  application  of  the  Zenonic  method  to 
his  own  conceptions  had  convinced  him  of  his  absolute  ignorance 
of  matters  in  which  true  knowledge  was  of  vital  moment  to  his 
moral  health,  and  had  perhaps  made  him  suspect  that  the  know- 
ledge vaunted  by  others  was  not  more  solid  or  real  than  his  own. 
But,  however  this  might  be,  it  was  his  duty  henceforth  to  proclaixn 
himself  the  Apostle  of  Truth,  not  in  the  sense  which  would  claim 
for  him  the  possession  of  truth,  but  only  as  attesting  the  devotion 
of  his  life  to  its  discovery  and  its  promulgation.  Abandoning  his 
occupation  as  a  sculptor,  retaining,  it  would  seem,  no  means  of 
making  an  income,  he  made  it  his  business  to  put  all  men  to  the 
test,  so  that  the  r^dity  or  the  hollowness  of  their  professions  might 
for  their  own  higher  good  and  happiness  be  made  known  to  them* 
selves  and  to  the  world.  If  the  acquisition  of  Truth,  that  is,  of 
real  knowledge,  be  the  one  thing  needful,  the  conceit  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality  must  be  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  The  presence- 
of  this  conceit,  wherever  it  exists,  must  be  made  manifest  in  con<^ 

^  This  is  the  account  pat  into  his     8,  12,  its  commands  were  poeitiTe  $3- 
mouth  by  Plato,  ApoL  Sokr.  p.  31.      well  as  negative. 
According  to  Xenophon    Mem,  iv  »  laaiah  vi.  1. 
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fusion  of  thought,  if  only  the  prohe  he  pushed  home  with  sufficient 
vigour  and  pertinacity.  Por  himself  he  had  nothing  to  fear  or  ta 
hide.  He  went  forth  (as  a  man  knowing  himself  to  he  ignorant 
and  having,  as  he  supposed,  emptied  himself  of  all  prejudices  and 
preconceptions),  to  ascertain  whether  or  how  iar  others  who  talked 
glihly  ahout  freedom  and  forms  of  government,  ahout  science  and 
arty  theory  and  practice,  law  and  justice,  reaUy  attached  a  clear 
meaning  to  the  words  which  they  used  and  regulated  their  Uvea 
hy  their  conceptions.  In  the  discharge  of  this  mission  he  might 
he  seen  at  all  times  of  the  day  in  all  places  of  puhlic  resort,  seeking 
the  conversation  of  all  and  Running  none.  In  the  Agora  and  the 
Gymnasion  his  voice  might  he  heard,  asking  those  who  chose  to 
listen  to  him  what  they  meant  hy  speaking  of  certain  things  as  just 
or  expedient  or  henefidal,  and  of  certain  other  things  as  inexpe- 
dient or  unjust  or  hurtful  The  perfect  frankness  of  the  man,  the 
ingenuous  confession  of  his  own  ignorance,  the  dexterity  with 
which  by  flank  movements  he  led  his  hearers  to  make  statements 
conclusively  proving  their  mere  pretence  to  knowledge,  the  earnest- 
nesB  which  convinced  them  that,  if  he  exposed  their  shallowness,  it 
was  only  in  order  that  they  might  work  their  way  to  the  real 
treasuree  which  awaited  all  disinterested  seekers,  could  not  fail  to 
gather  round  him  knots  of  listeners,  of  whom  many  became  his 
discipleB  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  have  them,  his  friends.  The 
impreasion'thus  made  led  some  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of  whom 
the  world  had  not  yet  seen  the  peer ;  and  the  resolution  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  this  &ct  by  a  reference  to  the  Delphian  oracle 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  conviction. 

The  answer  brought  back  by  Ghairephon  from  the  shrine  of 
Phoibos  was  that  of  all  men  Sobratee  was  the  wisest.  In  Sokrates 
himself  these  words  awakened  no  feeling  of  self-  gokratesand 
sratulation,  but  merely  a.  desire  to  solve  that  which  theEiencbos 
he  felt  sure  must  be  a  nddle  or  enigma.  He  was  at  of  cro»-ex. 
once  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance  and  convinced  of  ""aina^ion- 
the  perfect  veracity  of  the  god.  He  betook  himself  therefore  to 
a  statesman  of  wide  repute  for  his  wisdom,  but  he  soon  satisfied 
himself  that  his  supposed  knowledge  was  a  meie  mask.  When, 
however,  he  sought  to  convince  the  statesman  of  this  fact,  he  found 
that  he  had  only  made  him  his  enemy ;  and  he  returned  home, 
assured  that  thus  far  the  Delphian  priestess  was  right.  His  own 
ignorance  and  that  of  the  statesman  were  on  a  par ;  but  he  was 
conscious  of  it  and  as  eager  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  statesman  was 
to  deny  it ;  and  so  far  he  was  the  wiser  man.  The  experiment  was 
tried  on  others  (reluctantly  and  with  pain  aod  fear,  because  he  saw 
the  strength  of  the  resentment  which  he  roused),  and  always  with 
the  same  leeult.    He  went  to  the  poets,  with  something  like  the 
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aaBuiance  that  they  could  explain  the  principles  of  their  art  and 
analyse  the  merits  of  compositions  which  charmed  the  world.  To 
his  amazement  he  found  that  their  poems  were  thrown  off  under  a 
species  of  enthusiasm  which  left  them  on  a  par  with  sibyla  and 
soothsayers.  He  visited  and  talked  with  the  artisans ;  but  if  he 
discovered  that  they  were  masters  of  many  curious  processes  of 
which  he  himself  knew  nothing,  he  saw  also  that  they  regarded 
their  technical  skill  as  a  justification  for  pronouncing  judgements 
on  questions  with  which  they  had  no  acquaintance  whatever. 
Hence  when  he  asked  himself  whether  he  would  exchange  his 
own  general  consciousness  of  ignorance  for  the  partial  knowledge 
which  sought  to  pass  itself  off  as  omniscience,  he  was  constrained 
to  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  and  so  to  admit  that  the 
Delphian  priestess  had  spoken  the  truth  to  Ghairephon.^ 

The  course  which  Sokrates  had  adopted  would,  it  is  obvious, 
win  for  him  the  esteem  and  gratitude  only  of  those  in  whonti  the 
Tho  Sokratic  ^^^^  ^^  truth,  although  possibly  dormant,  had  not  been 
method  in        choked  by  a  slavish  submission  to  popular  beliefs  and 

its  relation  •    j-  -r.'         x   t  i  ja.  j.  '        -^  ■«_•  v 

totheAthcs  prejudices.  It  is  not  less  clear  that  m  cities  which 
nian  drama,  ^id  not  allow  large  scope  for  the  discussion  of  opinions 
and  the  criticism  of  persons  and  acts  his  career  would  have  bees 
summarily  cut  short.  In  Sparta  the  mere  idea  of  a  man  standing 
forth  without  let  or  hindrance  in  the  market-place  to  question  the 
nature  of  family  relations  and  the  limits  of  state  authority  would 
be  ludicrous  and  absurd.  In  other  cities  the  fire  which  he  sought 
to  kindle  would  speedily  have  died  out  for  lack  of  fuel.  In  Athens 
the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  tlie  growth  of  democracj 
gathered  round  him  a  band  of  devoted  followers,  and  at  the  same 
time  roused  feelings  of  opposition  which  ended  in  his  trial  and 
condemnation.  In  no  other  city  had  the  people  generally  reoeiTed 
an  intellectual  education  so  stimulating  to  the  analytical  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  In  a  theatre  capable,  it  is  B&id,  of  holdins? 
30,000  spectators  they  listened  to  the  wonderful  dramas  which 
year  by  year  shed  a  dazzling  splendour  over  the  great  Dionyrian 
festivals.  In  the  choric  odes  of  these  dramas  they  heard  the  most 
exquisite  of  lyric  strains,  which  ranged  with  the  most  graceful  or 
the  most  powerful  touch  over  the  whole  scale  of  human  emotion, 
wakening  the  mind  to  the  subtlest  harmonies  of  form  and  colour, 
feeding  the  sensaof  beauty  with  images  glorified  by  the  radiance  of 
Hellenic  sunshine,  raising  the  heart  to  that  holy  abode  of  puritr 
and  peace  which  is  the  source  of  the  Eternal  Law  of  Kighteousness, 
and  fiUing  it  with  yearnings  for  a  more  intimate  communion  with 
Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.*     In  the 

^  PI.  ApoL  Sokr.  p.  28.  cify  any  of  the  thonsand  pasMges 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sp»-     which  justify  the  ftSBertiona  made  ia 
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discourse  of  the  actors  (for  the  Greek  tragedy  wa&  rather  a  dis- 
course about  action  than  an  exhibition  of  the  action  itself)  they 
listened  to  discussions  which  touched  and  even  went  to  the  root  of 
eome  of  the  most  momentous  questions  affecting  the  interests  or  the 
duties  of  mankind.  The  pleadings  of  love  were  blended  in 
Antigone  with  a  consciousness  of  duty  which  shrunk  not  from 
resistance  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state :  the  same  sense  of 
obedience  to  a  law  which  can  never  fail  constrained  the  benefactor 
of  mankind  to  defy  the  majesty  of  Zeus  himself,  and  to  endure  his 
utmost  vengeance  on  the  desolate  crags  of  Caucasus.  There  was^ 
in  short,  scarcely  a  problem  arising  out  of  the  varied  circumstances 
and  conflicting  duties  of  human  life  which  was  not  at  the  least 
discussed  by  the  Greek  tragic  poets. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mode  in  which  the  tragic  drama  in- 
fluenced the  life  of  the  Athenian  citizen.  The  law  of  Athens  did 
not  allow  the  employment  of  professional  advocates.  PoUticai  in- 
A  man  might,  if  he  pleased,  betake  himself  to  the  ^/^Sto 
rhetoricians  who  like  Lysias  and  Antiphon  made  their  drama, 
livelihood  by  writing  speeches  for  othei-s :  but  in  his  own  person 
he  must  accuse  and  in  his  own  person  he  must  plead  his  causo 
before  a  court  consisting  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  At  the  least  he  must  learn  by  heart  the  speech  of 
the  rhetor,  if  he  had  money  enough  to  pay  for  it ;  but  the  delivery 
of  such  a  speech  would  be  a  hard,  if  not  an  impossible,  task  for  one 
who  had  had  no  previous  rhetorical  training.  No  one  could  be 
sure  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  either  to  face  an  accuser  or 
to  bring  a  charge  against  a  man  who  had  injured  him :  in  either 
case  lack  of  readiness  in  speech  and  argument  might  involve  not 
merely  failure  but  ruin.  If  an  Athenian  citizen  so  failed,  the 
blame  lay  at  his  own  door.  He  was  a  member  of  the  only  parlia- 
ment knovm  to  Athenian  law,  and  he  had  the  invaluable  privilege 
of  listening  to  the  greatest  of  human  orators.  The  education  which 
he  thus  received  was  supplemented  by  the  tragic  drama.  The 
great  masterpieces  exhibited  year  by  year  fiunished  him  with 
examples  of  almost  every  form  of  case  which  could  be  brought  be- 
fore a  court  of  law.  Jn  the  speeches  whether  of  accusation,  de- 
fence, or  explanation,  which  taken  together  made  up  the  body  of 
the  tragedy,  he  had  specimens  of  finished  pleading  in  which  the 
arguments  were  arranged  in  the  modes  most  sure  to  persuade  and 

this    sentence.     Amoni^   the   most  was  yearly  multiplied,  it  might  al- 

beaatifal  and  perhaps  the  most  stir-  most  seem,  without  effort  and  with- 

ring  are  such  choruses  as  those  of  oat  toil,  we  may  rise  to  some  faint 

the  Oidipous  Tyrannos,  862  et  sea.  of  idea  of  the  ennobling  influences  of 

Sophokles.     But  when  we  consider  the  tragic  drama  on  the  Atheniaa 

that  we  possess   now  only  a   few  mind, 
fragments  of  the  vast  treasure  which 
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convince  tiie  hearer  or  to  rouse  his  feelings  of  indulgence  or  sym- 
pathy. The  tragic  drama  thus  supplied  abundant  material  of  the 
•highest  kind  for  the  political  education  of  the  Athenian  citizen  j 
and  of  this  education  the  two  most  important  branches  were, 
necessarily,  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

These  two  terms  denoted  simply  the  materials  employed  in  dis- 
cussion and  the  garb  with  which  they  were  clothed.    The  businesi 
Bhetorioftsd    ^f  the  former  was  to  impart  not  merely  readiness  of 
Dialectic        speech  but  the  graces  of  consummate  eloquence,  to 
analyse  the  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  to  determine  the  methods 
most  sure  to  awaken  them,  and  to  draw  out  systematically  the 
lines  of  argument  to  be  used  under  any  giyen  circumstances.    These 
lines  of  argument  were  termed  Topoi  or  commonplaces ;  and  the 
task  of  arranging  these  Topics  and  of  imparting  a  careful  training 
in  the  art  of  Rhetoric  generally  would  furnish  occupation  enough 
to  fill  up  the  whole  time  of  a  teacher.    The  burden  would  become 
overwhelming,  if  in  addition  to  this  he  were  compelled  to  discuss 
with  his  pupil  aU  the  problems  which  had  exercised  the  ingenuity 
and  subtlety  of  philosophers.    The  two  things  undoubtedly  con- 
verged.    It  was  vastly  to  the  advantage  of  the  orator  diat  he 
■should  be  able  to  detect  and  hunt  out  a  &llacy,  to  draw  out  all 
that  could  possibly  be  said  against  his  own  hypotheses  or  condu- 
sions :  but  his  business  in  a  court  of  law  or  a  popular  assembly 
was  not  the  business  of  philosophical  disputants  in  the  groves  of 
the  Academy.    For  him  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at  was  PersuBaon: 
for  the  latter  it  was  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  the  exposure  of 
falsehood  as  a  necessary  step  to  that  discovery.    Hence,  althougli 
Bhetoric  and  Dialectic  were  complementary  parts  of  the  same  train- 
ing, and  although  instruction  in  both  might  have  been  given  by  the 
same  teachers,  the  two  occupations  in  point  of  fact  diverged,  until 
ihe  two  classes  became  not  merely  distinct  but  vehemently  opposed 
to  each  other. 

Between  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Sophist,  the  Rhetor,  and 
the  Dialectician  there  was  no  real  inconsistency.  The  provinces  of 
inflnenoe  of  &U  three  were  included  in  the  vast  scope  of  the  tngic 
the  Sophists,  drama;  each  had  to  analyse  from  his  own  point  of 
view  the  masterpieces  of  eloquence,  learning,  and  wisdom  which 
yearly  delighted  them  in  the  great  Dionysian  theatre.  The  is- 
fiuence  of  all  three  tended  in  one  direction,  and  that  direction  was 
a  wholesome  one.  Unprincipled  men,  like  Alkibiades  and  Kritias, 
might  employ  their  eloquence  to  pervert  justice  and  deprave  the 
public  mind;  but  this  evil  was  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
power  imparted  to  those  who  desired  to  use  aright  the  divine  gift 
of  speech.  The  teacher  of  philosophy  might  possibly  venture  to 
preach  a  lax  morality ;  but  i^e  success  of  such  men  is  almost  in- 
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finitely  rare,  and  Mluie  would  for  them  be  financial  rain.  The 
•dialectician  might  waste  his  time  in  trying  to  make  bricks  without 
day ;  but  the  mischief  would  soon  work  its  own  cure  by  driving 
away  all  who  had  no  mind  to  tire  themselves  by  efforts  to  fill  the 
sieve  of  the  Danaides.  As  a  rule,  all  three  classes  of  teachers 
worked  conscientiously  each  in  his  own  sphere^  and  the  sophists 
deserved  as  little  as  tiie  dialecticians  to  be  hdd  up  to  contempt 
find  ridicule.  They  were  so  held  up,  it  must  be  remembered,  not 
by  Sokrates  but  by  Plato.  To  that  great  man,  who  declared  war 
on  all  society  as  it  then  existed  and  who  made  no  secret  of  his  wish 
to  remodel  it,  two  characteristics  of  the  SophistB  were  especially 
repulsive.  They  would  not  trouble  themselves  with  abstract  specu- 
lations and  sublime  ideas,  and  they  taught  for  pay.  For  these  two 
erimes  they  were  stigmatised  as  seeking  to  corrupt  the  public 
mind  for  the  sake  of  reaping  a  larger  harvest,  with  deliberately 
maintaining  belie&  which  they  knew  to  be  fiEdse,  and  with 
fiamiliaiising  their  pupils  with  arguments  which  would  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.  So  persistently  were  these  charges 
repeated  that  in  later  times  at  least  the  name  Sophist  has  been 
suppoeed  to  denote  teachers  who  led  men  to  act  deliberately  on 
sordid  motives  and  to  make  influence,  wealth,  and  power  the 
one  object  of  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  promoting  not  the  interests 
of  others  but  thdr  own.  The  worth  of  the  charge  is  best  measured 
by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  and  in  thus  turning  to  facts,  we  have  only 
to  remember  that  one  or  two  instances  of  mean-minded  or  dis- 
honest Sophists,  furnish  no  justification  for  imputing  meanness  and 
dishonesty  to  Sophists  as  a  class. 

But  in  truth  the  need  of  such  an  appeal  is  not  urgent    In  his 

ideal  pcture  of  a  Commonwealth  Plato  ^  asserts  emphatically  that 

his  quarrel  is  not  with  the  Sophists  but  with  the    Bflectaofthe 

ezistang  framework  and  order  of  society.    In  such  a    teaching  of 

state  of  things  the  &ults  of  the  teachers  must  answer    on^SS^^en 

precisely  to  the  faults  of  the  system  in  which  they    character. 

-find  themselves  entangled.    If  they  rose  greatly  above  it,  their 

trade  would  be  at  an  end.    Clearly  they  must  take  things  as  they 

lire,  doing  all  that  they  can  to  improve  them  without  coming  into 

direct  collision  with  authority,  unless  indeed  they  are  prepared 

like  Sokrates  to  give  up  not  merely  worldly  goods  but  life  itself 

in  defence  of  the  truth.    In  these  words  we  have  a  full  lefutalion 

of    the  chaige  which   insiniiates   that   the    degeneracy  of   the 

Athenian  people  during  the  Peloponnesian  v^ar,  such  as  it  may 

h&ve  been,  was  directly  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists. 

QThat  a  change  for  the  worse  had  come  over  them,  can  scarcely  be 

denied : '  but  this  change  was  due  not  to  the  evU  influence  of  auy 

1  Rq).  vi.  6,  p.  492  &c.  *  See  p.  448. 
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clafls  of  teacKers,  but  primarily  to  the  abandonment  of  the  policy 
earnestly  enjoined  on  them  by  Perikles,  and  in  the  next  place  to 
that  diflregiud  of  constitutional  forms  which  first  made  the  reyolu- 
tion  of  the  Four  Hundred  possible^  and  at  last  in  the  terrible 
tra^pedy  which  followed  the  victory  of  Argennouasai  brought  forth 
as  its  fruit  the  doctrine  that  the  Demos  had  a  right  to  do  as  it 
pleased  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  further.  Criticisms  of  die  doc- 
trines ascribed  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  Sophists  may  lay  bare 
Ethical  assumptions  similar  to  those  which  underlie  the  doc^ 

siS?SiMd    *™*®®  ^^  Sokrates  and  Plato  himself;  but  they  will 
prodikos.        scarcely  do  more,  and  to  some  of  these  doctrines  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  attach  a  wrong  meaning.    The  position  of 
Protagoras,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  existing  <nr  not 
existing,  may  possibly  be  at  bottom  in  agreement  with  the  axiom 
which  Des  Oartes  makes  the  foundation  of  his  reasoning.    If  again 
it  be  said  that  Prodikos  was  spoken  of  as  a  cormptor  of  youth, 
we  have  to  remember  that  the  same  charge  was  urged   against 
Isokrates  and  proved  fatal  to  the  greater  teacher  whom  Plato  pats 
forward  as  a  foil  to  these  pestilent  money-getters.    But  it  is  moro 
important  to  note  that  in  Prodikos  we  have  a  man  whose  teaching; 
alljiough  perhaps  less  profound,  is  both  wider  and  more  generous 
than  that  of  Sokrates  himself.    With  the  latter  the  one  end  of  the 
good  man  is  the  formation  of  his  own  character.    Virtue  is  a  thimr 
to  be  leamt ;  and  although  virtue  when  learnt  will  make  a  mau 
act  by  others  as  he  ought  to  act,  still  it  is  to  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  that  his  whole  mind  and  heart  is  in  the  first  instance  io 
be  turned.    With  Prodikos  virtue  lies  in  no  consideration  of  endfl^ 
in  no  thought  of  the  happiness  which  it  may  bring  to  the  actor: 
it  is  something  which  must  spring  directly  from  the  generous  and 
unselfish  spirit,  spurred  on  wholly  by  the  desire  of  doing  good  to 
others.    To  say  that  the  exquisite  Apologue  of  this  Sophist, 
knovm  as  the  Choice  of  Herakles,  holds  out  political  power  as  the 
prize  of  exertion,  is  to  assert  simply  that  which  is  not  true.    If 
iiifiuence  and  power  be  the  consequence  of  a  perfectly  righteous 
life,  we  cannot  deprecate  these  consequences  without  desini^ 
further  that  virtue  and  righteousness  should  be  something  di£R?rent 
from  what  they  are.    But  assuredly  no  such  ulterior  objects  are 
set  be!6re  the  youthfrd  Herakles  by  the  being  who  seeks  to  torn 
him  away  from  the  seductions  of  Kakia  or  Vice  who  lures  him  to 
idleness  and  self-indulgence.    '  I  have  no  fair  words,'  she  Bays, 
<  wherewith  to  cheat  thee.    Nothing  good  is  ever  roached  without 
labour;  nothing  great  is  e^ter  vron  without  toil.   If  thou  seekeet  for 
fruit  from  the  earth,  thou  must  tend  and  till  it ;  if  thou  longest  for 
the  love  of  men,  thou  must  do  them  good.' '    If  this  apologue  have 
»  See  Tales  ofAndent  Greece,   The  ToiU  of  Heimklee. 
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any  meaning,  it  is  that  the  object  of  Tirtue  is  not  reputation,  but 
the  benefit  of  others  ;  not  power  and  influence,  but  the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience.  Four-and-twenty  centuries  have  passed  away, 
and  during  nineteen  of  these  Christianity  has  been  at  work  in  the 
world :  but  we  have  reached  no  higher  theory  of  life  than  that  of 
Prodikoe,  and  for  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  righteous  life 
we  are  indebted  to  the  pages  of  Xenophon.^  It  is  a  mere  prejudice 
which  prevents  any  from  seeing  a  spirit  not  less  lofty  in  the  asser- 
tion of  Protagoras  that  the  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  the  right 
management  of  our  own  households  and  the  most  efficient  action 
in  the  concerns  of  the  state ; '  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  counsel 
which  Hippias  is  said  to  have  put  into  the  month  of  Nestor  in  his 
colloquy  with  Neoptolemos  would  be  not  more  acceptable  to  the 
natural  man  than  the  self-sacrifice  enjoined  by  Prodikos. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  in  which  Polos 
not  without  rudeness  takes  his  stand  on  the  popular  opinion  and 
feeling  of  the  time,  Ealliklee  is  also  introduced  as  pro-  Ethical 
pounding  a  theory  of  what  he  caUs  natural  justice  ^^^^to 
which  might  seem  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  law.  KaiiiUea. 
His  position  is  that  law  is  an  artificial  restraint  put  by  the  weaker 
mxdtitude  on  the  stronger  individual,  who  at  starting  found  abso* 
late  right  in  his  absolute  might.  These  giganlic  creatures  submit 
to  the  shackles  imposed  by  the  multitude  only  because  they  cannot 
help  it ;  but  if  circumstances  should  put  it  in  their  power,  they 
will  vindicate  their  own  ability  and  stand  forth  the  avowed  asser- 
tozB  of  a  philosophy  which  has  their  own  pleasure  for  its  single 
aim.'  There  is  after  all  nothing  very  terrible  in  this  theory,  which 
may  be  accepted  as  in  tolerable  accordance  with  fact.  Such  noble 
savages  might  be  found  in  many  an  Hellenic  city ;  they  are  to  be 
found  still,  too  frequently,  in  our  large  towns,  and  when  these 
assert  their  liberty,  society  drags  them  before  its  bar,  tries,  con- 
demnsy  and  hangs  them.  But  whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  the 
theory,  KaUikles,  it  must  be  noted,  was  not  a  sophist ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  vaunts  his  own  boldness  in  giving  utterance  to  opinions 
which  Polos  the  Sophist  was  constrained  to  dissemble  if  he  enter« 
tained  them,  proves  conclusively  that  such  doctrines  could  not  be 
safely  preached  at  Athens  and  therefore  that  the  preaching  of  them 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Sophists. 

The  accusations  brought  against  the  Sophists  amount  therefore 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  some  Sophists  may  have  been  uncon« 

^  Mem.  iL  1.     Sokrates  is  here  tion  to  this  application;  but  this 

represented  as  reciting  the  Apologae  lesson  is  not  the  main  object  of  the 

to  inforce  bis  warning  against  sloth.  Apolofcae. 

'Avoid  soft  things  lest  hard  things  *  Plat.  Protag,  c.  9,  p.  818  E. 

ftll  upon  thee.'    There  is  no  objec-  '  Plat.  Gorg,  c  88,  p.  482  s. 
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Bdentioiis  and  Bome  greedy:  but  ^be  iniitanceB  of  proved  dis- 
honefltjr  are  rare,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  tliat  their 
oiMncter  of  ayarice  exceeded  that  of  the  paid  teachers  of  the  present 
tai(£maf  ^y  ^^^  '"^  ^^^  supposed  to  disgrace  themselvea  or 
Athens.  corrupt  others  because  they  reeeiye  a  recompense  for 

work  done.  That  in  the  matter  of  money  the  feeling  of  some  wsa 
highly  honourable  is  proved  by  Plato  himself,  who  represents  Ptck 
tagoras  as  telling  those  who  think  his  demands  too  great  that  he  is 
ready  to  accept  whatever  they  may  consider  a  £Bur  equivalent  of 
his  toilf  asking  them  only  to  go  into  a  temple  and  there  make  oath 
that  this  is  their  conscientious  opinion.^  But  we  have  evidence  in 
their  favour  of  another  kind.  All  the  influences  with  which  we 
have  been  thus  far  concerned  must  have  tended,  if  the  charges 
against  the  Sophists  as  a  class  be  dismissed  as  unfounded,  to  raise 
the  tone  of  popular  feeling  at  Athens,  to  bring  into  action  the 
highest  powers  of  thought,  and  thus  to  tender  them  better  cittzeu 
as  well  as  better  men.  But  at  Athens,  as  elsewhere,  there  most 
always  be  some,  few  or  many  (and  it  is  vrell  if  they  be  not  an 
overwhelming  majority),  to  whom  all  mental  exertion  is  irkaome, 
all  examination  of  evidence  an  unwelcome  task,  all  search  for  Irudi 
an  intolerable  burden.  There,  as  elsewhere,  men  would  not  be 
wanting  who  would  oppose  at  the  least  a  passive  resistance  to 
all  studies  tending  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought  or  to  upset 
generally  received  opinions.  To  such  men  the  pest  is  alvmys  t 
golden  age  the  serenity  of  which  was  undisturbed  by  any  influx 
of  new  ideas;  and  it  is  always  this  increase  of  mental  activi^ 
which  rouses  their  fiercest  wrath.  To  the  freedom  of  diacufison 
which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  this  growth  such  men  are 
vehemently  opposed ;  and  at  Athens  they  professed  to  look  bade 
with  fond  regret  to  the  happy  time  when,  instead  of  indnlgiTy  m 
endless  talk  and  hair-splitting  distinctions,  the  good  marinen  of 
Feiraieus  and  Mounyohia  could  do  nothing  more  than  call  for 
their  bannocks  and  cry  out '  Ruppapai.'^ 

This  party  of  inert  resistance,  where  open  opposition  was  im- 
practicable, had  its  stronghold  in  Attic  comedy,  an  institution  of 
Origin  and  which  the  spirit  was  wholly  in  harmony  with  its 
j^S^^  ^  origin.  In  all  Aryan  tribes,  and  probably  smoag  all 
meoj.  the  flunilies  of  mankind,  tiie  imagination  was  first 

impressed  by  the  phenomena  of  death  and  reproduction ;  and  the 
active  and  passive  principles  of  Nature  were  denoted  by  em- 
blems sufficientiy  significant.'     So  sprang  up  the  Mystnics  of 

>  Plat  Proiag,  c  16,  p.  828  b.  in  406  b.c^  the  year  of  the  fetal 

"  ""    "   ■  ^  of  fini ""  ■ 


3  The  Yo-beave-0  of  Engliah  sea-     catastrophe  of  AigospotamoL 
len.     The  Fro|;8  of  Aristophanes, 
ho  puts  this  sentiment  into  the 
mouth  of  Asohylos,  was  exhibited 


men.     The  Fro|;s  of  Aristophanes,         ^  S^'Mythohimaftke  ArymNa- 
who  puts  tiiis  sentiment  into  the     <toM,  Book  II.  ch.  ii.  seeticm  12. 
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^hich  those  celebrated  at  Eleusis  were  to  Athenians  the  most 
&miliar.    From  indefinitely  early,  perhaps  from  the  eaiiiest;  times^ 
the  dialogue  which  accompanied  the  celebration  of  these  Mysteries 
was  marbdd  by  biting  gibes  and  jests  of  the  coarsest  kind,  having 
l^eir  relation  at  first  to  the  grief  of  the  Mourning  Mother  for  the 
absence  or  loss  of  her  Summer-child,  and  thence  passing  on  to 
Tude  abuse  or  slander  of  the  spectators.    These  outbursts  of  Fes- 
cennine  licence  gradually  received  a  more  regular  form  at  the  hands 
of  men  who  with  the  love  of  unmeasured  ridicule  united  high 
poetical  power.    Eleven  plays  of  Aristophanes  are  aU  that  renudns 
of  that  rich  harvest  of  raillery  and  wit,  of  incisive  sarcasm  and 
keen  dissection  of  character,  of  delicate  grace  and  touching  tender- 
ness, which  delighted  even  those  against  whom  the  shafts  of  the 
poets  were  aimed.    These  plays  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
freedom  with  which  the  comic  poets  ranged  over  the  field  which 
they  regarded  as  their  own.    This  field  had  practicaUy  no  bounds. 
The  gods  themselves  were  no  more  safe  from  their  ridicule  than 
the  meanest  speaker  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  while  many  of  their 
most  telling  jests  were  directed  against  the  Athenian  constitution. 
More  particularly  all  novelties  were  treated  with  merciless  severity ; 
and  in  the  period  of  unparalleled  grovrth  which  preceded  and  even 
accompani^  the  struggle  with  Sparta  Athens  had  every  year 
something  new  to  show,  especially  in  the  regions  of  philosophy 
and  science,  the  great  objects  of  their  fear  and  hatred. 

The  stream  which  flowed  from  this  source  came  from  no  foun- 
tain of  sweet  waters.    It  began  with  wanton  insolence  and  furious 
fun ,  and  its  course  was  swollen  by  tributaries  of  slander    g^^ 
and  falsehood.    If  in  the  history  of  the  twenty  years    the  oomio 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war    p^*®*^ 
anything  be  clear,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  struggle  was  forced  on 
Athena  against  her  will  and  in  spite  of  singular  moderation  and 
forbearance  in  her  relations  with  the  Spartan  confederacy.    The  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact  pressed  heavily  on  the  Spartans,  who  after 
the  peace  of  Nikias  candidly  confessed  that  in  the  war  which  pre- 
ceded it  the  Athenians  were  in  the  right  and  themselves  wholly 
in  the  wrong.^    Yet  Aristophanes  could  hold  up  Perikles  to  the 
hatred  of  his  countrymen  as  the  sole  cause  of  a  strife  which  but 
for  him  would  never  have  been  begun,  and  as  having  brought  it 
about  not  to  increase  the  greatness  of  Athens  or  to  carry  out  any 
definite  policy,  but  from  mere  blind  rage  at  some  ofience  given  by 
the  Megarians  to  Aspasia.    With  not  less  contempt  for  trutii 
Kleon,  the  man  who  might  rather  be  described  as  bullying  the 
people  into  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty,  is  represented  as  pandering 
to   their  vices  by  mean  and  fulsome  flattery.^    He  is  fdrther  d&* 

1  See  pages  267, 890.  >  See  p.  29f>. 
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^Si  rnn'e  Ceet,  wben  one  of  ihe  meet  diyaceM  8«b» 
ever  ^toewed  in  the  Athenian  aMembly  had  made  it  notonoua 
that  the  office  was  thrust  upon  him  sorely  ngwnst  his  '«^«»«1 
Xn  the  poet  knew  further  that  at  Sphakteria  he  had  insisted  on 
Sr  as  tiie  subordinate  officer  of  Demosthenes.'    Peisandros, 
3,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  carrying  out  the  conspuwsy^the 
Xr  Hundred,  was  a  man  not  without  His  Tjces,  and  his  treas^ 
to  Athens  was  of  the  deepest  dye :  hut  if  Thucydides  »  to  be 
tn«ted  he  executed  his  miserable  task  with  remarkable  readinea 
and  CO  W*    In  the  pages  of  Aristophanes  he  is  a  mere  cow«rd. 
For  aie  totorian  contwdictions  thus  flagrant  fiiUy  justify  the  i^ 
Lt  no  statement  of  any  comic  poet  aflfecting  tiw  poh*^  or  tlie 
nemonal  character  of  public  men  shaU  be  accepted  unless  these  are 
home  out  by  the  distinct  testimony  of  other  contemporary  wntera. 
For  those  to  whom  such  unsupported  accusations  seem  to  fumirii 
flie  Hue  reading  of  the  history  the  pages  of  Axistophanes  will 
SLish  aWant  resources ;  but  it  is  weU  to  know  that  ^e  ««Jj 
of  mroimw  among  them  wiU  only  be  to  make  every  man  filthy  and 
Jl^nSrweee  of  life  ridiculous.    It  is  weU  also  to  know  (and 
SS  rjT  sU  can  scarcely  be  laid  upon  the  fi«.t),  duUti^ 

^^ts-bf  the  comic  poets  had  no  effect  either  m  bnngmg  about 
o«™ititutional  changes  or  in  assisting  the  growth  of  physical  re- 
::Sr  oFmoral  «  metophysical  phUosop^.  ^They  suc«ed^ 
^e  utmost  in  awakening  or  strengtiiemng  tiie  feehngs  of  suspi- 
don.  dislike,  or  resentment  against  individual  men ;  and  perhap 
thei^  greatest  success  was  adueved  »*  the  cost  of  Sokmtee.  ^^ 
The  time  during  which  Sokrates  busied  himself  with  mrttas 
of  nhvsical  scienTmust  have  been  brief  indeed ;  and  those  of  the 
kSLm.      Atiienians  who  listened  to  his  incessant  public  conw- 
nteSrici"-      sations  must  long  have  known  him  to  be  the  most 
iSSif**"      uncompromising  opponent  of  such  investigations,  when 
Aristophanes  was  overcomeby  the  irresistible  temptation  of  puttii^ 
MT^rfece  upon  the  stage  to  be  hooted  by  all  whose  west 
SfeS  las  phiklsophy.    The  picture  which  tiie  spectators  ww 
Sd  tolook  upon  was  that  of  a  man  slung  up  m  a  baske^  p«r. 
W^Se^  ^th  the  hope  of  understanding  its  constitajon 
Td  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  clouds  whmn  he  ^  pl««f^  ^^ 
Wdn  as  to  deities,  or  else  as  surrounded  by  pupds  not  l«s 
Ld  tiwn  himself,  and  in  tiieir  company  pormg  oyer  astronomiad 
SwTinscribed  on  the  sand  at  his  feet.    The  pictaie  »  as  much 
Sve«e  of  the  trutii  as  are  the  caricatures  of  Penkles,  Kleon,  and 
i^S^ ;  but  in  the  «»e  of  Sokrates  tiie  <^---^y^^J^ 
.fully  on  tiie  large  body  of  men  who  have  a  vested  interest  in 
iSeep.828.  »  Se9p.428etseq. 
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ignorance  and  for  wliom  increase  of  knowledge  means  starvation. 
So  lasting  in  this  instance  was  the  efiect  produced  that,  if  the 
Platonic  Apology  is  to  be  trusted^  Sokrates  admitted  a  greater 
difficulty  in  dealijog  with  these  old  slanders  than  with  the  recent 
chaiges  of  Meletos,  Anytos^  and  Lykon. 

The  lampoons  of  Aristophanes  may  have  been  a  secondary 
cause  of  the  prejudice  of  which  Sokrates  candidly  confessed  the 
strength:  but  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  real  csaosesof 
causes  which  gave  it  strength,  if  they  did  not  call  it  SSty'df^^"" 
into  being.  When  under  the  conviction  of  his  divine  Sokrates. 
mission  he  first  appeared  in  the  Athenian  Agora,  he  addressed  his 
questions  to  the  humbler  citizens  who  would  be  likely  to  fidl  into 
conversation  with  a  man  comparatively  unknown.  The  answer 
brought  by  Ohaiiephon  from  Delphoi  compelled  him  to  take  an-^ 
other  course,  if  he  wished  to  reconcile  the  truthfulness  of  the  god 
with  his  own  everpresent  and  overpowering  sense  of  ignorance. 
Henceforth  he  must  question  the  greatest  statesmen,  the  most 
famous  poets,  and  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  the  city ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  do  so  with  a  subtlety  and  pertinacity  which 
invariably  succeeded  in  showing  either  that  the  man  interrogated 
knew  not  his  own  science  or  art,  or  that  the  knowledge  of  some 
one  thing  had  led  him  to  regard  himself  as  knowing  everything. 
In  the  method  which  he  employed  there  was  nothing  strictly  new« 
Philosophers  who  had  gone  before  him  or  were  then  living  had 
insisted  on  the  need  of  the  most  careful  definitions,  and  had  main- 
tained that  these  definitions  must  be  founded  on  facts.  It  had 
been  their  aim  and  effort,  as  it  was  his  own,  to  wage  v^ar  not  only 
against  the  pretence  to  knowledge  without  the  corresponding 
reality  (in  other  words,  against  delusion  or  wilful  falsehood),  but 
against  the  illogical  credulity  which  will  accept  as  true  that  which 
at  best  is  doubtful,  and  which  refuses  to  weigh  everything  that 
may  be  urged  against  any  proposition  whatsoever.  But  all  these 
were  men  who  had  imparted  such  knowledge  as  they  possessed 
only  to  their  pupils,  and  had  done  so  for  a  price ;  and  the  number 
of  such  pupils  would  not  be  oppressively  laige.  Not  one  of  them 
had  held  it  to  be  his  mission  to  stand  up  in  the  market-place  and 
lift  up  his  voice  against  the  hollowness  of  popular  beliefe  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  self-styled  philosophers.  Wben,  then,  Sokrates,  not 
as  a  teacher  but  simply  as  one  aware  of  his  own  ignorance  and 
anxious  only  to  learn,  addressed  to  statesmen  and  men  of  scientific 
reputation  questions  on  the  simplest  elements  of  the  subjects  with 
which  they  professed  to  deal,  and  gradually  drew  from  them  the 
humiliating  confession  that  even  of  those  elements  they  had  no 
real  knowledge  whatever,  it  was  natural  that  the  feelings  of  sur- 
prise and  mortifioation  should  pass  rapidly  through  the  stage  of 
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resentment  into  that  of  abiding  hatred.    That  saeh  an  admiasion 
should  be  extorted  from  them  with  regard  to  matters  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  mankind  and  most  nearly  concerning  themselves,  wa» 
most  of  all  irritating.    The  Athenian  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
talking  about  Law,  Justice,  Equity,  Freedom,  Expedience,  and  of 
speaking  about  them  with  a  positiveness  which  showed  not  only 
the  importance  of  the  subject  but  his  firm  persuasion  that  hia 
knowledge  of  it  was  solid  and  adequate.    The  cross-examination 
of  Sokrates  brought  to  light  a  multitude  of  discordant  opinions  and 
a  blind  obstinacy  in  maintaining  them.    In  short,  all  these  things 
which  they  professed  to  know  so  well  were  for  them,  (whatsTer 
might  be  their  intrinsic  value),  nobore  idols  of  the  market-plaoe  or 
the  cave,  objects  to  be  religiously  worshipped  and  to  be  stoutly 
defended  agauist  all  who  might  assail  them.    That  which  hap- 
pened in  the  days  of  Sokrates  has  become  for  historians,  if  not  for 
men  generally,  a  fiimiliar  phenomenon.     Of  the  hearers  whose 
dislike  he  thus  incurred  some  contented  themselves  with  ahosing 
him,  others  pelted  him.    But  there  is  much  Sokratic  work  to  be 
done  still,  and  for  the  most  part  it  receives  a  corresponding  recom- 
pense.   A  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  names  or  nouns  which  we 
use  are  either  abstract  or  general  names.    Of  both  these  classes  of 
words  we  pick  up  some  vague  and  crude  notions  in  the  days  of 
childhood  and  youth :  as  years  go  on,  we  attach  to  them  the  idea 
which  may  be  in  vogue  amongst  our  friends  and  companions,  our 
religious  or  political  party.    Of  few,  perhaps  of  none,  can  we  give 
a  clear  and  exact  definition ;  and  yet  perhaps  every  one  of  them 
is  the  subject  of  vehement  and  long^ontinued  controversy.    We 
have  but  to  put  together  a  list  of  such  words,  and  we  shall  see 
at  once  how  we  should  he  likely  to  fare  if  we  were  submitted  to 
the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  Sokratic  Elenchos.    Nature,  Law, 
Freedom,  Necessity,  Body,  Substance,   Matter,  Church,  State, 
Bevelation,  Inspiration,  Knowledge,  Belief,^  Sacrifice,  Atonement, 
Punishment,  Iix)pitiation,  Person,  are  all,  with  many  more,  tenns 
in  constant  use,  and  yet^scarcely  less  tiequently  employed  with 
inconsistent,  if  not  contradictory,  meanings.    They  are,  moreover, 
terms  which  are  rending  the  world  asunder,  nor  is  the  generation 
yet  bom  which  will  see  the  end  of  the  long  and  painful  conflict 
involved  in  the  task  of  defining  them. 

If  the  process  of  having  our  notions  of  abstract  or  general  names 
taken  to  pieces  and  exhibited  in  their  naked  crudeness  and  poverty 
Influence  of  ^^'^  ^  ^^  many  at  the  present  day  a  highly  iiritat- 
Sokzateson  ing  process,  we  must  remember  tiiat  at  Athens  it 
the  young.  -^ould  be  eveu  more  likely  to  annoy  all  whom  it 
might  £eu1  to  conciliate.  Happily  for  the  advancement  of  trutii  the- 
^  Max  Mailer,  Lecturet  <m  Language^  xL  526. 
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number  of  those  who  were  not  repelled  by  it  was  not  small.  At 
all  times  some  wiU  be  found  in  whom  the  pain  of  giving  up  old 
prejudioes  and  abandoning  old  beliefiB^  if  these  are  proved  to  be 
untenable;  is  cheerfully  encountered  at  the  call  of  duty.  Great 
though  the  struggle  may  be^  it  is  followed  and  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  pure  delight  which  a  man  must  feel  when  he 
becomes  conscious  that  he  has  no  secondary  motives  to  gratify,  no 
propositions  in '  reserve  which  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs,— 
that  henceforth  his  one  object  is  to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  test  every « 
conviction  or  beUef  by  &ct,  and  to  accept  the  conclusions  estab- 
lished by  fact  without  regard  to  consequences.  This  most  en- 
nobling of  all  pleasures  was  the  reward  of  those  Athenians,  mostly 
young  men,  who  were  not  to  be  scared  by  the  heavy  yoke  of  self- 
examination  which  Sokrates  sought  to  put  upon  them.  In  these 
bis  method,  cold  and  negative  though  it  might  seem  to  others, 
kindled  a  glow  of  esteem,  admiration,  and  love.  It  pulled  to  pieces 
their  flimsy  fancies,  but  it  did  so  only  to  show  them  that  there  was 
solid  truth  within  their  reach,  and  that  the  purifying  of  the  intellect 
was  the  necessary  condition  for  attaining  to  it.  Defeat  left  them 
encouraged,  not  depressed.  Henceforth  they  knew  how  to  search, 
and  they  set  about  the  task  with  eagerness  increased  tenfold. 

But  the  noblest  weapons  may  be  turned  to  vile  uses ;  nor  would 
sucb  men  as  Alkibiades  and  Eritias  be  slow  in  perceiving  that 
tbey  might  employ  for    the  furtherance  of  merely    interoonrse 
selfish  ends  the  readiness  of  argument  which  they    of€okx«tei 
might  acquire  by  intercourse  with  Sokrates.     That    and  Aiu-  ^ 
they  resorted  to  him  from  this  motive  alone^  we  could    tdades. 
scaroely  fail  to  gather  from  the  whole  of  their  later  history,  even 
if  Xenophon  had  not  emphatically  asserted  the  fact.    But  the  ill 
repute  which  their  long  course  of  insolence  and  crime  brought  upon 
them  reacted  upon  their  teacher ;  and  the  men  whose  vanity  or 
self-esteem  he  had  offended  were  not  likely  to  ask  themselves 
wbether  they  were  justified  in  holding  all  instructors  responsible 
for  aU  the  misdoings  of  all  their  pupils. 

Nor  would  the  dispositions  of  the  Sophists  as  a  class  towards 
the  great  wielder  of  the  Elenchos  run  counter  to  the  feelings 
of  dislike  or  anger  kindled  in  more  vulgar  minds,  sokntesand 
Not  a  few  of  them  probably  would  be  under  little  **»  Sophigt^ 
temptation  to  quarrel  either  with  his  philosophy  or  vnth  hia 
metiiod.  Many  of  them  were  familiar  with  the  dialectic  of  Zonon; 
and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Sokrates  used  to  better  purpose 
ibe  weapon  which  that  dialectic  placed  in  his  hands.  But  although 
under  other  circumstances  they  might  have  been  ready  to  admit 
that  he  did  with  vastly  more  of  thoroughness  the  work  which  they 
-were  striving  to  do  to  the  best  of  their  powers^  they  were  not 
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xeady  to  admit  tHis  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  mode  of  life,  whedier 
designedly  or  not,  threw  a  slnr  on  their  whole  class.  For  them 
teaching  was  their  means  of  livelihood ;  and  Sokrates  obstinatelT, 
and  as  tibey  would  have  it,  ostentatiously  refused  to  receive  money 
for  his  instruclaons  and  thereby^  as  he  said,  to  forfeit  his  absolute 
independence  and  bid  &rewell  to  an  uncompromising  devotion  to 
truth.  This  mode  of  putting  the  matter  involved  for  them  an 
imputation  of  the  most  galling  kind.  It  implied  that  they  were 
slaves  to  the  desire  for  wealth,  that  they  had  .deliberately  rfr* 
nounced  their  freedom,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  get  their  living 
by  upholding  a  system  which  they  knew  to  be  imperfect  and  half 
suspected  to  be  rotten.  It  implied  further  that  the  disinterested 
search  for  truth  had  for  them  no  charm :  and  they  had  no  notion 
of  having  this  slight  put  upon  them  by  a  man  who  chose  to  pro- 
claim himself  the  divinely-conumssioned  apostle  of  Righteousness 
and  Truth. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  trial  in  which  the  jealoisiee 
smouldering  for  five-and-twenty  years  burst  into  flame,  we  aie 
.^  ^_, ,         constrained  to  admit  that  our  knowledge  is  unfortu- 

The  trial  ^  ,  ^         /^-  ^i  ,  -  ^, 

and  defence  nately  scanty.  Of  the  speeches  of  the  accusers  we 
of  Sokrates.  j^j^y^  jjq  further  information  in  detail  than  the  notices 
in  the  two  Apologies  which  bear  respectively  the  names  of  Plato 
and'  Xenophon.  The  genuineness  of  the  latter  is  not  beyond 
question :  and  how  fieur  the  former  represents  the  defence  actually 
made  by  the  philosopher,  must  remain,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain. 
In  the  Platonic  Apology  Sokrates  is  made  to  confess  his  totsl 
v^ant  of  practice  in  speaking  before  a  public  assembly;  in  the 
Xenophontic  treatise  he  is  described  as  telling  his  friend  Henno- 
genes  that  in  obedience  to  the  warning  voice  of  the  Daimonion  he 
had  abandoned  all  thought  of  preparing  any  defence.  Yet,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Plato,  he  defended  himself  not  merely  with  astonish- 
ing readiness  (for  this  from  his  consciousness  of  innocence  and  of 
general  uprightness  we  might  have  looked  for)  but  with  the  peculiar 
eloquence  of  which  Plato  was  the  imrivalled  master :  and  moreoT«r 
he  spoke  after  a  fashion  which  assuredly  seems  to  represent  rather 
the  thoughts  of  Plafb  writing  many  years  later  than  those  which 
would  probably  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  Sokrates.  If  we 
are  to  credit  the  alleged  report  of  Hermogenes,  we  must  admit 
that  he  approached  the  tribimal  with  a  temper  dangerously  near  to 
that  of  the  suicide,  unless  we  allow  that  under  certain  circum- 
tances  a  man  may  be  justified  in  resolving,  if  it  be  possible,  to  bring 
about  his  own  conviction.  In  the  Platonic  Apology  he  delibe- 
rately ascribes  his  hplding  aloof  from  politics  to  tiie  conviction  that 
otherwise  his  life  would  be  the  forfeit.  '  Any  man,'  he  says,  '  who 
should  dare  to  speak  truthfully  of  your  many  iniquities  would 
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jissQiedly  be  soon  pat  to  death ;  the  man  therefore  who  desires  to  be 
a  champion  of  justice  must  live  the  life  of  a  private  citizen^  if  he 
wishes  to  live  at  alL'^    This   is  strange  language  indeed  £rom 
one  who  in  the  same  defence  recounts  with  honest  satis&ction  his 
resistance  to  the  fury  of  the    multitude  which    demanded  the 
daughter  of  the  six  generals,  and  who  but  four  years  before  his 
trial  had  quietly  disregarded  the  orders  of  Eritias  and  his  fellow 
tyrants.     In  short,  if  Sokrates  spoke  thus,  he  must  have  spoken 
falsely :  and  for  such  a  supposition  there  is  no  room.    But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  real  defence,  sufficient  ground  for  believing 
that  to  it  he  owed  his  condemnation  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the 
&ct  that  the  verdict  was  carried  by  the  small  majority  of  thirty 
out  of  more  than  500  jurymen.    When  the  number  of  those  who 
jkctually  acquitted  him  was  so  large,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
many  more  would  have  followed  their  example  had  not  something 
in  the  tone  of  the  defence  changed  the  current  of  their  feelings. 
It  is  at  the  least  certain  that  men  not  violently  prejudiced  against 
him  would  admit  that  the  first  two  charges  of  tiie  prosecutors  were 
triumphantly  rebutted,  or  rather  that  they  had  not  even  a  colour^ 
able  foundation.     Sokrates  was  accused   of  rejecting  the  gods 
worshipped  by  the  city, — and  it  was  proved  that  they  had  no  more 
assiduous  worshipper ;  of  setting  up  new  deities  of  his  own, — and 
it  was  proved  not  only  that  this  could  refer  merely  to  the  warning 
Toice  which  he  had  heard  from  the  days  of  his  childhood,  but  that 
lie  emphatically  disclaimed  on  the  score  of  this  voice  the  posses- 
sion of  any  peculiar  privilege  or  any  relation  to  the  Divine  Being 
•di^rent  in  kind  from  that  vouchsafed  to  others  of  his  countrymen.* 
There  remained  only  the  third  charge ;  and  this,  we  may  remark, 
specified  no  definite  offence.    It  was  urged  that  he  had  corrupted 
young  men  by  teaching  them  not  to  respect  their  parents  and  by 
leading  them  to  regard  with  contempt  the  constitution  of  their 
country.    As  to  the  foimer  plea,  he  had  told  them  that  parents 
w^ho  were  mad  might  be  rightly  put  under  restraint  by  their  chil- 
dren ; '  but  he  had  also  told  them  that  if  they  desired  to  have  the 
love  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  they  must 
not  rely  on  the  mere  fact  of  kinship  but  must  prove  the  reality  of 
this  desire  by  the  actual  offices  of  love.*    On  the  latter  head  it 
was  argued  tha/t  the  contempt  which  Sokrates  had  openly  avowed 
for  the  system  of  choosing  any  public  officers  by  lot  would  have 

1  Plat.  Apol.  Sohr,  ch.  xix.  p.  81.  tion ;  but  he  cflFefully  avoids   the 

*  Thifl,  at  least,  is  the  statement  assertion  that  the  Divine  Will  which 

of    the    Xenophontlc   Apology,  18.  is  made  known  to  himself  may  not 

All  that  he  savs  is  that  he  le^rds  be  made  known  to  others. 

this  voice  as  mdicatinip  the  will  of  '  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2, 49. 

the  gods  more  surely  than  si^s  or  *  Ibid.  i.  2,  66. 

semens  or  any  other  form  of  mvina- 
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for  its  natural  oooseqaeiioe  lawlesBnesB  and  Yiolence  in  thoee  who> 
heard  him.     The  aigument  is  one  which  cannot  he  sustained 
except  on  the  theory  which  would  lay  a  han  on  all  political  dis» 
cussion ;  and  least  of  all  was  it  tenahle  at  Athens,  where  the 
Demos  had  for  years  endured  with  calmness  the  cutting  ridicule  of 
comic  poets.    But  heyond  this  Sokratee  might  appeal  to  the  con> 
sistent  ohedience  to  law  which  had  marked  his  whole  life  and 
which  alone  had  prompted  the  resistance  which  he  had  offered, 
once  to  the  Demos,  and  once  to  the  Thirty  Tyrants.    Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  among  the  jurymen  there  were  many  more  than  six  or 
seven  so  fsr  wavering  in  their  opinion  as  to  he  accessilde  to  aU 
oonsidezations  of  any  force  in  his  favour.    But  undoubtedly  there 
weie  many  moie  who  took  their  places  on  the  seats  of  the  Dikasts 
with  feelings  of  extreme  irritation  agsdnst  a  man  who  baffled, 
perplexed,  and    werried  them.      How  should  they  understand 
a  teacher  who  seemed  at  one  time  to  speak  of  the  marvellous 
powers  of  Themistokles  or  Perikles  as  divine  gifts  which  with  all 
their  efforts  and  by  the  aid  of  the  best  instructors  they  could  not 
transmit  to  their  offspring,  and  at  another  to  insist  that  all  wroi^ 
action  was    the  result  of    ignorance,  and   that    if   men  knew 
thoroughly  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  their  deeds,  they 
would  act  rightly,  since  only  by  right  action  could  a  man  insure 
his  own  happiness  and  since  no  man  was  willingly  his  own 
enemy,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  sought  his  own  misery?    "What 
were  they  to  make  of  a  philosopher  who  told  them  in  one  breath 
that  virtue  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  some  men  and  refused  to 
grow  in  others,  and  in  another  that  virtue  was  knowledge  and 
therefore  could  be  imparted  by  teaching  P      This  too   was  the 
man  who  had  been  going  about,  during  the  lifetime  of  a  generation, 
entangling  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  in   the  meehes  of  his 
subtle  logic,  and  compelling  all  to  confess  themselves  fools  and 
madmen.     In  such  men  the  antipathy  which  through  so  many 
years  had  been  gaining  strength  would    eagerly   seize  on  in* 
ferences  gathered  from  isolated  or  distorted  passages,  and  would 
impel  them  to  get  rid  of  a  man  whose  society  was  so  maniiestly 
unwholesome  and  so  specially  fatal  to  the  young.    The  latitude 
allowed  by  the  law  of  Ubel,  as  it  stood  not  long  ago  in  this  coun- 
try and  still  stands  elsewhere,  would  make  the  task  of  convicdon 
in  such  a  case  easy  and  light.    On  this  subject  Athenian  opinion 
claimed  even  a  larger    freedom  of   interpretation;  nor  would 
Sokrates  himself  have  denied  any  more  than  John  Huss  that  the 
mischievous  teacher  was  a  man  who  should  be  put  down. 

If  to  men  in  such  a  temper  as  this  Sokrates  spoke  at  all  as  h» 
is  said  to  have  spoken  in  the  Platonic  or  Xenophontic  Apology, 
the  smallnefls  of  the  majority  which  condemned  him  becomes  the 
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real  and  perhaps  only  matter  for  astonishment.    Athenian  jury-<- 
men  beyond  all  doubt  were  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  dignity,  and  we  have  seen  more  than  once  that    The  Apoio- 
they  were  flattered  by  the  exhilntion  of  feelings  which    ^^{^^"^ 
betrayed  an  awe  of  their  power.     They  were  ac-    Fi»to. 
customed  to  hear  impassioned  appeals  to  their  sympathy,  inforoed 
by  the  tears  of  the  accused  and  the  entreaties  of  his  kinsmen  or 
his'  fiiends.    With  a  dignity  which  should  have  been  more  forcible 
than  mean  prostrations  and  piteous  prayers  for  mercy,  Sokrates 
told  them,  it  is  said,  that  for  him  there  should  be  no  such  efforts  to 
divert  the  question  to  a  false  issue.    If  he  had  offended,  he  was 
ready  to  pay  the  penalty.    If  he  had  not,  it  was  their  duty  to 
aoquit  him.    But  if  thus  fstr  his  words  did  honour  to  his  judges, 
the  case  was  altered  when  he  went  on  to  tell  them  that  he  had 
came  into  court  without  having  bestowed  a  thought  on  his  de* 
fence,  and  that  there  was  no  need  to  do  so,  partly  because  his  want  of 
practice  in  speaking  before  a  public  assembly  would  make  prepara- 
tion of  little  use  and  partly  because  his  whole  life  disproved  com- 
pletely all  the  charges  brought  against  him.    When  further  he 
went  on  to  tell  them  that  far  from  having  broken  any  law  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  trying  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  nature  and  obliga* 
tions  of  law,  and  that  thus  he  had  been  their  greatest  bene&ctor, — 
when  he  assured  them  that  if  they  condemned  him  they  would  hurt 
not  him  but  themselves  only, — ^when  he  warned  them  that,  as 
they  had  thus  far  had  none  who  had  devoted  themselves  without 
pay  or  reward  to  promoting  the  highest  good  of  their  citizens  by 
apffailing  the  strongholds  of  ignorance  and  vice,  so  if  they  should 
put  him  to  death  they  would  find  none  to  take  his  place  and  to 
carry  on  a  work  indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  the  conmionwealth, 
he  was  stringing  together  a  series  of  considerations  each  of  which 
w^ould  weight  ^e  balance  more  and  more  heavily  against  him. 
Their  irritation  would  reach  its  highest  pitch  when  with  the  de* 
liberate  design,  it  is  said,  of  extorting  an  adverse  verdict    he 
warned  them  that  their  sentence,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  himself.    Of  death  he  knew  nothing, 
and  it  was  absurd  to  fear  that  which  might  be  the  greatest  of  all 
bltfaings;  but  if  they  fimcied  that  acquittal  could  win  from  him  a 
promise  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  they  were  altogether  mistaken* 
'If  you  teU  me,'  he  said,  according  to  the  Platonic  Apology, 
'  that  you  will  aoquit  me  on  the  condition  that  I  pledge  myself  to 
abandon  the  search  for  truth  which  is  the  work  of  the  philosopher,. 
and  that  death  should  be  the  penalty  for  the  breaking  of  my  word^ 
my  answer  will  be  that  I  must  obey  God  rather  than  you ;  that 
while  there  is  breath  in  my  body,  I  must  go  on,  testing  and  prob- 
ing every  man  I  meet,  whether  citisen  or  alien,  but  the  citizena 
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most  of  all  because  they  are  nearest  to  me :  that  I  must  do  this 
in  obedience  to  my  divine  mission,  and  that  this  my  disinterested 
work  is  for  you  the  greatest  and  the  most  lasting  benefit,  as  it  is  for 
me  a  task  in  which  I  dare  not  suffer  myself  either  to  flag  or  to 
fail; 

A  defence  such  as  this  in  outline  seems  to  be  needed  in  order 
to  make  the  result  of  the  trial  intelligible.  Of  the  jurymen  who 
^^  came  into  court  with  wavering  minds  not  a  few  would 

defence  on  be  turned  against  the  defendant  when  he  told  ihem 
the  jurymen.  ^^^  y^^  business  was  to  ofier  an  apology  not  for  him- 
self but  for  his  judges/  and  that  acquittal  would  but  set  him  free 
to  prove  yet  again  that  reputations  for  wisdom  were  cheaply 
•earned  by  a  pret^ce  of  knowledge  without  the  reality.  It  is  true  that 
irritation  at  the  language  of  the  accused  and  the  establishment  of 
his  guilt  are  two  wholly  different  things,  and  that  if  the  Athe- 
nian dikasts  acted  from  the  former  feeling,  they  were  g^ty  of 
judicial  miuder  when  they  passed  sentence  on  Sokrates.  In  a 
strict  view  of  the  matter  the  admission  must  be  made :  but  severitv 
against  the  Athenians  for  this  great  wrong  cannot  be  justified  un- 
less we  condemn  still  more  severely  the  thousand  iniquities  perpe- 
trated by  English  juries  through  a  long  series  of  centuries. 

But  even  if  we  accept  these  general  outlines,  the  details  of  the 
picture  as  filled  in  whether  in  the  Platonic  or  Xenophontic  Apo- 
logies  must  remain  uncertain,  if  not,  to  a  large  extent, 
Sokratee  In  incredible.  A  man  at  the  age  of  seventy  is  scarcely 
his  defence,  justified  in  getting  himself  condemned  to  death,  be- 
-cause  he  prefers  to  die  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers  rather  than 
to  live  on  until  he  loses  his  teeth  or  his  powers  of  digestion,  argu- 
ment, and  memory.  The  philosopher  who  addresses  his  judges 
with  a  very  faint  hope,  but  with  not  the  least  vdsh,  of  procuring 
an  acquittal,  and  who  does  so  because  he  has  convinced  himself 
that  death  inflicted  by  the  state,  while  it  must  add  to  his  reputa- 
tion, may  save  him  from  long-continued  sickness  and  wasting 
pain,  is  prompted,  we  might  fairly  say,  by  not  the  most  loffy  or  dis- 
interested motives.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  when  the  powers  of  ht9 
body,  if  not  those  of  his  mind,  were  failing,  Faraday  in  answer  to  a 
friend  who  asked  him  how  he  was,  could  answer  gentiy, '  Just 
waiting.'  The  meekness  of  the  English  philosopher  stands  out  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  haste  of  the  Athenian  to  escape  the 
feebleness  and  the  annoyances  of  old  age.  If  by  so  saying  we 
seem  to  reflect  harshly  on  Sokrates,  we  have  to  remember  that  we 
are  judging  him  by  a  portraiture  the  exact  fidelity  of  which  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

>  Plat  jipoL  Sokr.  ch.  xviii.  p.  30,  3. 
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Even  after  condemnation  Athenian  custom  allowed  the  de» 
fendant  to  make  a  counter  proposal,  in  mitigation  of  the  penalty 
demanded  by  the  accuser.  But  of  the  two  penalties  Vaioe  pat 
thus  put  before  them  the  jurymen  must  choose  one :  ©n Wtown" 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  impose  any  other.  Hence  work, 
it  was  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  they  would  ratify  the  pro^ 
position  of  the  criminal,  if  by  naming  a  merely  nominal  punishment 
it  practically  reversed  their  verdict  of  guilty.  Here  again  we 
have  a  picture  which,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  has  been^  to  say  the 
least,  largely  touched  up  by  the  master  hand  of  Plato.  If  it  can 
be  trusted,  we  should  be  bound  to  admit  that  Sokrates  did  his 
beet  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  his  opponents  and  to  alienate  the 
waverers.  Ending  his  speech  with  the  statement  that  all  his 
worldly  goods  would  not  exceed  the  value  of  a  mina^  but  that 
Plato  with  some  others  of  his  friends  wished  to  become  sureties 
for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  thirty  minai,  he  proposed  this  fine  as 
a  substitute  for  the  penalty  sought  by  Anytos  and  his  colleagues. 
Had  he  done  this  without  preface  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  of 
the  small  majority  which  condemned  him  many  would  gladly 
have  accepted  it.  The  infliction  of  any  penalty  would  stamp  vnth 
the  seal  of  public  disapprobation  the  practice  of  setting  verbal 
trape  to  catcdi  the  ignorant  or  the  imwary ;  and  even  if  Sokrates 
should  persist  in  the  practice,  they  could  afiect  to  discern  in  it 
such  modiflcations  as  would  confine  it  within  decent  limits^  and 
to  wait  patiently  the  end  of  a  long  life,  which  could'  not  now  be 
far  off.  But,  if  we  may  believe  Plato,  Sokrates  was  determined 
that  his  judges  should  pass  the  capital  sentence  unless  they  chose^ 
to  become  his  converts.  All  minor  penalties,  he  told  them,  would 
for  him  be  intolerable.  Prison  life  with  the  Eleven  for  his  only 
-visitants  would  be  a  burden  greater  than  he  could  bear  i  and  the 
idea  of  his  living  in  exile  would  be  absurd.  Wherever  his  abode 
might  be,  there  must  he  be  instant,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
in  the  great  work  for  which  he  carried  about  with  himself  a 
divine  comnussion.  If  Ids  own  countrymen  with  all  the  tolerance  of 
Athenian  society,  with  all  the  benefits  of  Athenian  intellectual 
discipline,  had  been  luiable  to  put  up  with  the  seajching  scrutiny 
-whicli  had  exposed  the  hollowness  of  their  pretensions  to  know- 
ledge, was  it  likely  that  he  would  fetre  better  in  cities  where  for- 
bearance was  a  thkig  unknown,  and  where  departures  firom  the  old 
paths  were  regarded  as  oflences  to  be  summarily  punished  P  But 
in  truth  why  should  he  be  punished  at  all  P  At  least  how  could 
he  with  any  honesty  admit  the  justice  of  any  sentence  jiassed  upon 
iiim,  when  he  was  not  more  conscious  of  Ids  existence  than  he  was 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  devoted  his  whole  life  with  absolute  dis-^ 
interestedness  to  the  promotion  of  their  highest  good  P    He  was  old 
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now,  and  the  weakness  of  age  muat  soon  creep  upon  him  and 
might  perhaps  demand  a  less  seyere  mode  of  Hying  than  Ihat  to 
wMch  he  had  hitherto  suhjected  himself.  But  under  whateyer 
conditions  leisure  was  for  him  a  matter  of  the  first  moment, — 
leisure  which  should  enable  him  to  pry  into  the  mental  state  of 
all  whom  he  might  meet,  compelling  them  to  take  stock  of  their 
supposed  stores  of  knowledge,  to  keep  only  that  which  was  real 
and  to  cast  away  the  counterfiut.  Such  Idsure  it  was  in  their 
power  to  insure  to  him  by  ordering  that  henceforth  he  should  be 
maintained  in  the  Prytaneion  at  the  public  cost.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  a  rare  and  exceptional  honour  granted  only  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  their  citizens ;  but  had  he  not  deseryed  it  &r  more 
than  men  who  were  supposed  to  shed  lustre  on  the  city  because 
their  horses  and  chariots  had  won  prizes  at  the  great  Olympic 
festiyal  P  '  Such  yictories,'  he  said,  *  merely  make  you  seem  to 
be  happy;  I  make  you  happy  in  reality,  or  striye  to  do  so.  You 
would  not  wish  me  to  deceiye  you  or  to  say  lees  than  the  tmtii : 
and  if  I  must  put  a  yalue  on  myself  or  rather  on  my  life  as  a 
citizen,  the  recompense  which  I  haye  named  is  that  to  which  I  re- 
gard myself  as  fairly  intitled.' 

His  words  did  their  work.  By  what  majority  we  know  not, 
the  Dikasts  passed  sentence  that  Sokrates  should  be  dealt  with  by 
Addxws  of  ^^  Eleyen.  The  result,  we  are  told,  was  that  which 
sokntM  he  had  looked  for  and,  indeed,  desired.  Now  that  the 
sentenoe  of  ^^^d  had  come,  he  had  the  satisfitction  of  knowing  that 
death.  through  his  trial,  as  in  his  preyious  relations  with  his 

countrymen,  he  had  acted  rightly.  Not  once,  since  it  began,  had 
the  warning  yoice  bidden  him  hold  back  a  single  utterance.  It 
was  the  diyine  will  that  he  should  now  depart,  and  to  that  will  be 
yielded  a  hearty  and  glad  submission.  With  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  address  which  ^yes  the  parting  benedictaon  of  a  spirit 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  loye  of  others  and  yearning  for  union  with 
the  eternal  righteousness,  all  are  familiar  whether  in  the  Greek  of 
Plato  or  the  scarcely  less  stately  Latin  of  Cicero.  With  a  hesi- 
tation scarcely  to  be  expected  after  the  undoubting  conyiction 
expressed  in  the  Gorg^ '  he  tells  them  that  death  is  either  a  sleep 
in  which  the  senses  which  trouble  us  are  at  rest  for  oyer,  or  else  a 
gate  through  which  the  upright  pass  to  the  society  of  just  men  made 


1  buczii.  p.  626.  Sokrates,  it  is 
trae,  is  represented  as  saying  that 
his  picture  of  the  judp^ement  of  the 
dead  might  be  despised  as  a  m^th  or 
an  old  woman's  tale  ;  but  he  insists 
.that  each  contempt  can  be  justified 
only  if  we  can  produce  a  better  pic- 
ture in  its  stead.    Clearly  the  details 


are^  needed  only  to  make  the  fact 
which  underlies  them  apprdiennble 
by.th%  human  mind:  but  that  a 
spiritual  scrutiny  awaits  men  after 
death  and  that  men  are  responaiUe 
for  the  state  in  which  they  approach 
it,  he  expresses  himself  as  thoroughly 
assured. 
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perfect.  In  the  fonner  case  it  is  at  the  least  no  evil :  in  the  latter 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  The  dying,  he  added,  were  sup- 
posed to  see  further  than  other  men ;  and  they  must  forgive  him, 
if^  looking,  as  he  now  could,  into  the  future,  he  told  them  that  any 
hopes  which  they  might  have  of  arresting  his  work  by  his  death 
must  be  disappointed.  In  the  course  of  his  defence  he  had  indeed 
uttered  a  warning  not  easily  reconciled  with  his  dying  prophecy. 
He  had  told  them  ^  that  by  getting  rid  of  him  they  would  lose  the 
only  man  who  would  stick  to  the  city  like  a  fly  to  a  high-bred 
horse  which  needed  a  sting  to  keep  it  from  lapsing  into  sluggtsh- 
nesB.  He  now  told  them  '  that  his  work  would  be  carried  on  with 
tenfold  greater  zeal  by  a  band  of  young  ^sciples  whose  youthful 
energy  would  render  their  assaults  both  more  frequent  and  less 
agreeable.  For  themselves  his  death  was  a  mistake.  The  true 
method  of  avoiding  humiliating  confessions  of  ignorance  was  not 
by  slaying  others  but  by  giving  tJiemselves  up  to  the  task  of  self- 
improvement  in  obedience  to  &e  |ttecept  inscribed  in  the  Delphian 
temple, '  Know  thyself.'  But  that  which  for  them  was  a  blunder 
was  for  him  the  happiest  of  all  events.  Whatever  death  might  be, 
no  hann  could  ever  befall  the  good ;  and  he  trusted  that  they  too 
might  face  death  with  the  supreme  consolation  imparted  by  this 
conviction.  Lastly  he  commended  to  them  his  children  as  persons 
needing  the  friendly  discipline  which  he  had  applied  to  all.  'If 
they  &ncy  themselves  to  be  something  when  they  are  nothing,  and 
follow  their  own  desires,  treat  them  as  I  have  treated  you :  and 
yon  will  then  have  given  me  an  abundant  recompense  for  all  my 
toil.  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  my  death,  for  you  to  return 
to  your  active  life.  Which  of  these  two  things  is  the  better,  no 
man  can  say.    God  alone  knows.' 

By  a  smgular  accident  the  sentence  was  passed  on  the  day 
which  followed  the  crowning  of  the  Sacred  Ship  before  its  depar- 
ture for  Delos.  Each  year  this  trireme,  bearing  on  its  Thedeathof 
stem  the  garhind  placed  upon  it  by  the  priest  of  Sokntes. 
ApoUon,  went  on  the  pilgrimage  to  that  holy  island  *•*  "•°* 
in  memory  of  the  deliverance  wrought  for  the  tribute  children  by 
the  slayer  of  the  Minotauros.  From  the  moment  when  this  wreatiii 
-was  put  in  its  place  to  the  hour  when  the  vessel  again  entered  the 
haven  of  Feiraieus,  no  capital  sentence  could  be  executed ;  and 
Sokrates  thus  remained  for  some  thirty  days,  chained  in  his  cell, 
Imt  cheered,  if  his  serene  soul  needed  any  comfort,  by  the  devotion 
of  his  friends  who  were  allowed  free  access  to  him.    To  these  his 

1  Plat.  ApoL  8okr,   ch.  zviii.  p.     amoontiiig  to  a  contradiction,  and 
^1  A.    See  eh.  iv»  may  aid  us  in  determining  the  accu- 


2  Plat.^jDo/.5oAr.ch.zzz.p.40A.     racy  of  the  picture  drawn  for  us  is 
The    difference   between    the    two     the  Platonic  Apology, 
statements  moy  fairly  be  taken  as 
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sentence  was  not  so  gratifying  as  it  was  to  himself,  and  Kriton, 
we  are  told,  had  aiianged  a  plan  for  escape  to  be  carried  out  by 
bribing  the  gaoler.  With  some  indignation  Sokrates  rejected  a 
proposal  which  would  fasten  on  him  the  guilt  of  disobeying  the 
law, — the  Tery  crime  for  which  he  had  been  tried  and  of  which  up 
to  tiiat  time  he  knew  himself  to  be  wholly  guiltiess.  The  days 
which  might  still  remain  to  him,  be  they  few  or  many,  must  be 
spent  in  meditation  on  the  eternal  truths,  which  formed  tiie  uhHbuI- 
ing  inheritance  of  those  who  sincerely  sought  them.  Of  that 
Bolenm  time  the  Phaidon  of  Plato  has  left  to  us  an  imperishable 
monument.  Unraffled  by  a  single  disturbing  thought,  Sokrates 
poured  out  for  his  friends  those  treasures  of  positive  knowledge  of 
which  during  his  public  career  he  had  been  regarded  as  somewhat 
chary ;  and  when  at  last  he  had  taken  the  hemlock  juice  and  his 
eyes  grew  heavy,  he  bode  Kriton  remember  that  he  owed  a  cock 
to  Asklepios.  With  the  gentle  playfulness  of  one  who  felt  that  in 
all  conditions  he  had  a  home  in  God  he  prayed  his  friend  by.  no 
means  to  forget  the  debt.  The  cock  was  the  bird  which  heralded 
the  return  of  light  and  life  to  the  darkened  earth,  and  Aaklepios 
was  the  Great  Healer  whose  voice  brought  back  the  dead  from 
their  graves.  So,  with  the  conviction  that  the  life  here  is  the 
portal  to  the  life  hereafter,  passed  away  the  man  who  in  the  words 
of  his  disciple  was  of  all  men  the  most  excellent,  the  most  wise, 
and  the  most  just. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  neither  in  the  method  of 
Sokrates  nor  in  the  matter  of  his  philosophy  was  there  any  absoluts 
FeoniiaritiM  originality,  the  enormous  power  with  which  he  wielded 
thM ofSo-  ^^  weapons  employed  by  his  predeceesors,  the  un- 
krates.  flinching  honesty  with  which  he  applied  his  principles 

so  far  as  he  felt  that  their  sphere  extended,  and  the  profound  mt- 
pression  which  he  left  on  the  minds  of  his  companions  remain  not 
the  lees  unquestionable  facts.  The  rule  of  submitting  all  propom- 
tions  to  a  searching  test,  and  of  weighing  all  that  could  be  said 
against  as  well  as  for  them,  was  certainly  not  struck  out  by  him- 
self;  but  if  by  the  Sokratic  Elenchos  we  mean  that  examination 
by  short  oral  questions  which  ended  with  convincing  his  hearen 
of  their  ignoxance  even  on  common  subjects,  then  we  must  allow 
that  he  not  merely  devised  this  mode  of  negative  analysis  but 
carried  it  to  perfection.  In  flM^  it  was  never  again  used  with 
the  same  systematic  perseverance  and  the  same  wnfMling  subUety. 
Nor  could  it  be.  so  used  except  by  men  who  chose  to  submit  to  the 
hard  conditions  which  Sokrates  imposed  upon  himself.  No  one 
could  hope  to  achieve  anything  like  the  same  success,  unless  like 
him  they  devoted  their  lives  to  the  one  work  of  addressing  all  men 
indiscriminately,  unmaskiDg  hypocrisy,  pretence,  and  &Isehood, 
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wliether  in  the  most  eminent  of  their  countrymen  or  the  most 
humble.  At  all  hours  they  must  be  ready  to  put  or  to  answer 
questions,  and  the  long  toil  of  untwisting  the  tangled  fallacies 
which  held  together  the  tottering  body  of  popular  opinion  and 
traditional  belief  must  be  undergone  without  pay,  for  with  the 
touch  of  coin  the  charm  of  the  questioner  would  lose  its  power. 
In  this  complete  abandonment  of  himself  to  his  work  Sokrates 
stands  alone ;  and  the  Platonic  dialogues,  which  may  give  us  some 
idea  of  his  wonderful  conversations,  alone  remain  to  show  how 
much  may  be  done  not  merely  to  expose  falsehood  but  to  impart 
positive  knowledge  by  short  questions  on  the  most  ordinary  topics, 
all  directed  with  consummate  skill  to  a  predetermined  end. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  this  ruthless  tearing  off  of  the  mask 
behind  which  Folly  and  Falsehood  passed  themselves  off  for  Wis- 
dom and  Truth  was  with  Sokrates  the  mere  prelude, 
yet  the  indispensable  prelude,  to  the  real  work  of  con-    and  positiTe 
struction  without  which  the  negative  process  would    *«^^^B- 
be  of  no  profit.    Speaking  always  not  as  the  teacher  but  as  the 
learner,  sifting  the  opinions  of  his  hearers  with  the  one  purpose  of 
clearing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  truth,  he  so  tempered  the 
pain  which  he  could  not  help  inflicting  as  to  make  it  a  stimulus  to 
earnest  and  patient  search ;  and  with  those  who  at  bottom  were 
honest  and  truth-loving  men  he  never  failed.    Failiufe  ensued  only 
when  the  hearer  had  committed  himself  to  a  system  from  which 
he  derived  profit,  and  which  he  was  resolved  to  uphold  at  what- 
ever cost :  and  with  such  men  the  name  of  Sokrates  stirred  up 
feelings  of  dangerous  animosity.    Thus  doing  thoroughly  what  other 
philosophers  had  done  only  in  part,  he  succeeded  in  pulling  to  pieces 
a  vast  mass  of  eiror  which  was  yearly  swelling  to  more  gigantic 
proportions.    Nor  was  this  all.    He  showed  that  in  the  study  of 
mankind,  and  of  society  there  was  a  boundless  field  in  which  the 
careful  observation  of  fact  would  yield  an  abundant  harvest  of 
positive  knowledge,  and  that  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  was 
the  indispensable  condition  of  human  well-being.   That  any  know- 
ledge could  be  gained  without  careful  and  unprejudiced  study  and 
search,  he  denied  altogether ;  that  a  man  could  do  just,  or  tempe- 
rate, or  brave  acts  without  first  knowing  what  Justice,  Temperance, 
and  Bravery  were,  he  denied  not  less  strenuously.   But  he  asserted 
with  unwearied  iteration  that  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  these 
and  all  other  moral  qualities  there  lay  a  province  of  inquiry  which 
would  always  yield  solid  results. 

He  held,  in  short,  that  the  field  thus  marked  out  was  the  only 
one  in  which  the  human  intellect  could  be  legitimately  exercised. 
In  the  method  by  which  he  would  have  this  field  surveyed  he  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.     The  assump- 

irir 
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tions  by  which  he  sought  to  shut  the  gates  against  physical  re- 
search^ and  the  over-sanguine  hopes  which  pictured  to  him  a  co- 
Protest  of  herent  fabric  of  ethical  science  ahnost  as  a  present 
Sokrates  reality,  sprang  naturally  from  the  state  of  philosophy 
^nn^pny-  ^  ^^  earlier  years.  The  absurd  and  random  guesses  by 
9^^^^-  which  men  of  the  highest  eminence  sought  to  explain 

natural  phenomena  were  put  forth  in  a  succession  of  theories  not 
much  more  loug-liyed  than  the  gourd  of  the  prophet  which  sprang 
up  in  a  night  and  died  in  a  night.  From  the  labyrinth  of  contra- 
dictory conclusions  which  was  becoming  continually  more  in^cate, 
what  inference  could  a  really  unprejudiced  and  honest  thinker 
draw  than  that  they  who  troubled  Uiemselves  with  such  things 
were  altogether  on  the  wrong  track  P  Without  (tausing  to  con- 
sider whether  the  alleged  facts  on  which  these  theories  were  built 
had  been  really  observed,  or  still  more  whether  a  vastly  larger 
array  of  fisicts  must  not  be  brought  together  before  any  theorising 
at  all  could  be  justified,  he  jmnped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
absurdities  of  natural  philosophers  were  a  righteous  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  gods  for  intrusion  into  their  own  hallowed  and 
inviolable  domain.  Having  assumed  thus  much,  he  naturally 
assumed  still  more.  If  there  could  be  no  science,  properly  so 
called,  of  things  physical,  yet  a  large  amount  of  practical  guidance 
in  the  affiiirs  of  human  liife  was  vouchsafed  through  the  leas  usual 
phenomena  of  nature.  In  oracles,  in  signs  and  portents,  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  in  visions  and  dreams  men 
were  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  deity ;  and  thus, 
although  his  countrymen  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  believe  it, 
Sokrates  was  almost  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  traditional  religion 
of  Athens.  The  man  who  wielded  the  Elenohos  to  such  terrible 
effect  in  the  wide  field  of  human  duty  could  not  see  that  he  was 
stringing  together  a  multitude  of  assumptions  respecting  a  theology 
of  which  Thucydides  fully  saw  the  hollowneas  and  the  mischief. 

During  the  centuries  which  have  passed  since  his  death  the 
•conditions  of  the  two  great  controversies  into  which  he  plunged 
Modem  M-  ^^®  ^^^°  Strangely  reversed.  The  laws  or  rules  by 
pectB  of  which  the  movements  of  suns  with  their  planets  are 

phydcaT"  regulated  have  been  read  with  an  accuracy  which  has 
philosophy,  led  to  the  discovery  of  worlds  unseen.  The  nature 
of  human  sensation,  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  brainy  of 
morality  to  religion,  the  origin  of  law,  and  the  true  purpose  of 
society  are,  with  many  other  questions,  debated  now  more  vehe* 
mently  than  in  any  earlier  age ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  not  un^Edrly 
89.id  that  the  new  forms  recently  given  to  old  discussions  arise  fiom 
the  reapplication  of  the  method  of  Sokrates.  That  method  v^as  to 
prove  fktal  not  only  to  his  assumptions,  but  to  not  a  .few  of  hia 
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conclusions  in  Ethics  which  he  regarded  as  resting  on  unassailable 
foundations  of  fact.  But  after  all  qualifications  he  performed  a 
mighty  work^  a  work  not  the  less  astonishing  because  in  spite  of 
the  genial  and  loving  nature  of  the  man,  it  was  JEuldressed  rather  to 
the  head  than  to  the  heart.  It  may  be  easy  to  show,  as  he  insisted, 
that  right  action  could  spring  only  from  right  knowledge,  and  that 
no  man  can  be  truthful  or  generous  or  just  until  he  can  give  an 
accurate  definition  of  justice,  truth,  and  generosity.  Yet  such 
teaching  as  this  will  go  but  a  little  way  towards  lightening  the 
agony  of  human  life.  There  was  no  such  insistance  on  this  puri- 
fying intellectual  process  in  the  words  of  Him  who  cheered  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden  with  the  glad  tidings  that  they  were  all 
childien  of  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  has  been  the  consolation  of  millions ;  the  Sokratic  philo- 
sophy has  at  best  ennobled  the  minds  of  a  scanty  band  of  earnest 
thinkeiTB. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


7B0H  THE  BBTURN  OP  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  TO  THE 

BATTLE  OF  LEVETRA. 

Fbok  the  departure  of  Xerxes  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
y^ar  Hellenic  history  is  the  history  of  an  attempt  to  maintain  a 
^x>iifedeTacy  which  tended  to  mould  isolated  tribes    chaneterof 
into  a  nation,  and  of  a  determined  opposition  which  at    ton^^om 
length  ended  in  its  destruction.     From  the  day  when    the  fail  of 
the   Long  Walls  of  Athens  were  overthrown  down    ^.^^^  J^ttie  of 
to  the  hour  when  the  hoplites  of  Kleombrotos  were    Leuktra. 
crushed  by  the  mighty  mass  of  the  Theban  phalanx  at  Leuktra^ 
the  history  of  Ghreece  is  the  narrative  of  a  tyranny  without  prin- 
ciple, save  indeed  that  of  lawless  self-gratification,^  and  of  a  single 
effi>rt  in  the  direction  of  national  union  which  might  have  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Hellenic  world,  had  it  not  been  put  down  in 
blood.     In  shorty  from  first  to  last,  Greek  hbtory  dming  this 
-whole  period  lays  bare  the  enormous  mischief  wrought  by  a  poli- 
tical theory  that  vdll  not  apply  to  cities  the  rules  which  each  city 
acrupled  not  to  inforce  on  its  individual  citizens. 

1  This  statement  is  that  of  Xeno-  what  it  liked,  see  p.  471.  But  the 
pbon  himself,  Anab.  vi.  4, 12.  In  its  acts  of  the  Demos,  even  if  iniquitous, 
worst  moments  the  Athenian  people  roust  be  preceded  by  a  vote  of  thp 
had  never  propounded  a  worse  doc-  majoritv.  Under  tlie  Spartan  em- 
trine  than  the  theory  which  asserted  pire  each  Spartan  citizen  was  the  law 
that  the  Demos  had  a  right  to  do  to  himself. 
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Six  months,  perhaps  six  weeks,  sufficed  to  show  the  most 
yehement  of  the  Spartan  allies  what  sort  of  bargain  thej  had  made 
and  what  kind  of  work  they  had  been  helpimr  to  do. 
Riycmtothe  The  day  which  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Athenian 
tff 3iB^-^  walls  was  for  them  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  which 
chic  factions-  Brasidas  had  preached/  and  it  was  not  conyenient  for 
iJJid^ShSr  *^®°^  ^  ponder  then  the  parable  of  his  address  to  the 
cities.  people  of  Akanthos.    Their  eyes  were  opened  when 

°'^*  a  few  days  or  a  few  months  later  it  became  plain 
that  the  freedom  which  they  had  helped  to  win  meant  freedom 
only  for  the  Spartans,  and  that  the  Spartans  used  the  term  to 
denote  the  power  of  doing  what  they  chose  themselyes  and  of 
compelling  eyeryone  else  to  do  the  same.  They  had  been  lookii^ 
forward  to  a  time  when  each  city  should  be  left  to  manage  its  own 
affidrs,  without  yisits  from  Athenian  or  other  tiibute-gathereis: 
they  now  found  each  city  assessed  in  sums  the  total  of  which 
yielded  a  thousand  talents,  while  the  Akropolis  became  the  strong- 
hold of  a  Peloponnesian  garrison  under  a  Spartan  harmost  These 
garrisons  were  not  indeed  introduced  by  the  mere  force  of  Spartan 
power.  The  triumph  of  Sparta  was  in  each  city  the  triumph  of 
the  few  who  yaunted  tJiemaelyes  as  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and 
wealth.  The  eyents  which  happened  at  Athens  exhibited  only  on 
a  larger  scale  the  course  which  eyents  were  taking  elsewhere.  Id 
each  city  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchical  party  seized  power  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  enjoying  themselyes  at  the  expense  of  th^ 
people,  and  were  abetted  in  their  eyildoing  by  the  members  of 
their  clubs,  as  the  Thirty  at  Athens  were  supported  by  their 
zealous  comrades,  the  Kniprhts  or  Horsemen. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  Greek  cities  had  at  first  been  surrendered  to 
the  Persian  king,^  Abydos  alone  remaining  imder  the  rule  of  the 
Spartan  harmost  Derkyllidas.  But  Lysandros,  foiled 
Lysandros.  IQ  upholding  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  found 
408  B.O.  ^^^  ]jQ  jjg^^  plenty  to  do  when  he  was  despatched  bv 
the  Spartans  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Egean.  His  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Dekarchies  which  he  had  established  called  forth 
complaints  not  only  from  the  cities  but  from  the  satrap  Phama- 
bazos.  The  latter  could  not  be  disregarded,  and  Lysandros 
recalled  home,  found  the  position  of  a  simple  citizen  so  intolerable 
that  he  besought  leaye  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  lihyan 
oracle  of  Amoun.'  His  yisits  to  fate-fipiying  temples  were  not 
confined  to  this  distant  shrine.  He  was  seen  at  Bodona  and  at 
Belphoi ;  and  at  each  he  sought  encouragement  for  the  plan  which, 
as  he  hoped,  might  make  him  one  of  the  Spartan  kings.    The  goal^ 

1  See  p.  885.  *  For  the  treaties  on  thia  sahjtdt  see  pp.  417, 422. 

»  See  p.  120. 
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we  might  think,  was  not  much  worth  the  effort  of  seeking  it ;  and 
even  the  intrusion  of  a  man  not  belonging  to  the  stock  of  the 
Ilerakleids  into  the  lines  representing  the  houses  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Prokles  could  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  political 
revolution.  Sparta  was  ruled  not  by  the  kings,  but  by  the  ephors,^ 
whose  commissioners  now  hampered  their  action  even  in  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  armies.  Still  it  was  possible  that  by  a 
man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  powerful  will  the  office  might  be 
made  the  means  of  exercising  a  largely  extended  influence.  Unable 
to  secure  it  for  himself,  he  used  ail  his  strength  to  bring  about  the 
election  of  one  on  whose  hearty  obedience  he  felt  that  he  could 
count.    He  found  himself  signidly  mistaken. 

The  punishment  of  the  Eleians  for  affironts  and  wrongs  done  to 
Sparta  twenty  years  before  was  the  last  work  of  King  Agis,  under 
whom  the  Spartan  force  at  Bekeleia  had  dealt  a  fatal    Panishir.ent 
blow  to  imperial  Athens.    The  Eleians  had  dared  to    Jj^°  ^^^• 
exclude  Sparta  firom  the  great  Olympian  festival  in        4oob.c. 
the  year  marked  by  the  magnificent  display  of  Alkibiades ;'  they 
had  broken  away  from  her  confederacy,  and  had  appeared  amongst 
her  enemies  in  the  fight  of  Mantineia.    For  these  ofienoes  their 
land  was  twice  invaded  by  a  Spartan  army.    An  earthquake  cut 
short  the  first  expedition:  the  second  ended  in  a  discomfiture, 
w^hich  might  have  been  rendered  more  humiliating  had  the  Spar- 
tans listened  to  the  request  of  the  men  of  Pisa  that  the  presidency  of 
the  games  might  be  transferred  to  themselves. 

About  twelve  months  later  their  conqueror  Agis  died ;  and  on 
the  suggestion  of  Lysandros,  who  would  have  secured  the  succes- 
sion for  himself  if  he  could,  Agesilaos,  his  younger    Election  of 
brother,  stood  forth  to  dispute  the  title  of  his  son    AgodJaaeiui 
Leotychides,  a  boy  now[about  fifteen  years  of  age.   The    sp^a. 
old  scandal  was  revived  which  represented  him  as  the        ^^  b*^« 
son  not  of  Agis  but  of  Alkibiades ;  but  probably  the  eloquence  of 
Lysandros  on  behalf  of  Agesilaos  was  aided  more  powerfully  by  the 
reputation  which  Agesilaos,  with  his  genial  coimtenance  and  affable 
manner,  had  acquired  as  a  zealous  disciple  and  champion  of  the 
military  monasticism  of  Sparta.    Faithful  in  his  firiendships  and 
too  ready  to  overlook  in  his  friends  iniquities  which  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  committing  himself,  he  had  only  one  defect 
which  threatened  to  stand  seriously  in  his  way.    He  was  lame  in 
one  leg,  and  the  subtlety  of  Lysandros  was  needed  to  explain  away 
the  prophecies  which  warned  Sparta  against  allowing  her  power  to 
be  endangered  by  a  lame  reign.    Events  were  to  occur  before  hiB 
death  which  in  the  belief  of  many  fully  justified  the  old  prediction. 
For  the  present  the  objection  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  the 

^  See  p.  30.  .      .  «  See'p.  Sb^ 
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oracle  spolce  not  of  any  bodily  blemish  but  of  the  reign  of  one  who 
had  not  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  Herakles.  The  ephors  at  least 
were  soon  won  over  by  the  new  king.  Far  from  showing  the 
haughtiness  by  which  some  among  his  predecessors  may  have 
sought  to  make  up  for  scanty  prerogative,  Agesilaos  always  rose  at 
their  entrance,  while  he  sought  their  goodwill  by  frequent  gifts 
which  the  wealth  inherited  from  his  brother  Agis  enabled  him 
freely  to  bestow.  Olad  in  the  garb  of  an  ordinary  dtizen,  he 
still  subjected  himself  to  the  public  discipline,  and  thus  showed 
that  in  his  own  person  at  least  he  was  not  corrupted  either  by  his 
own  fortune  or  by  the  vast  treasures  poured  since  the  catastrophe 
of  Aigospotamoi  into  a  city  where  the  possession  of  gold  or  silver 
money  was  a  capital  offence. 

In  spite  of  all  enactments,  however,  the  influx  of  this  wealth 
had  an  immediate  efiect  in  aggravating  the  inequalities,  already 
Effects  of  great  enough,  which  threatened  to  produce  a  terrible 
tton^Sto'  ^^eet  of  discontent  and  hatred.  Failure  to  pay  the 
Sparta.  contributions  needed  for  the  public  messes  had  Ion? 

been  multiplying  the  number  of  the  Inferiors,  or  Hypomeiones,'  by 
thrusting  down  among  them  men  whose  citizen^p,  although 
not  lost,  was  in  abeyance,  and  who,  if  fortune  favoured  them, 
might  under  the  title  of  Mothakes  resume  the  franchise.  These 
men,  smarting  under  bitter  feelings  of  disappointment,  would  see 
themselves  shut  out  from  the  splendid  prizes  bestowed  on  the  more 
powerful  citizens  in  the  various  parts  of  the  great  Spartan  empire* 
While  their  own  property  was  being  continually  absorbed  into  that 
of  richer  men,  they  would  look  on  Spartans  for  whom  influence, 
not  merit,  had  secured  office,  in  other  words,  boundless  wealth 
abroad.  That  the  dull  and  rigid  routine  of  Spartan  life  tended  to 
foster  an  irrepressible  yearning  (in  vulgar  English  phrase)  to  have 
their  fling  elsewhere  and  to  create  an  inordinate  appetite  for  money 
among  men  who  were  allowed  to  use  only  heavy  lumps  of  iron, 
cannot  be  denied.  The  luxurious  sensualitv  to  which  the  con- 
queror  of  Plataiai'  abandoned  himself  was  but  the  first  symptom 
of  the  disease  which  brought  home  to  the  Spartans  the  conviction 
that  their  citizens  were  not  much  deserving  of  trust  away  irom 
home.  That  such  a  state  of  things  was  full  of  danger  for  Spart* 
we  learn  on  the  clear  testimony  of  the  philo-Lakonian  Xenophon, 
who  mourns  that  greediness  for  foreign  service  which  pointed  to  a 
desire  for  luxuries  not  allowed  at  home,  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
degeneracy  not  unlike  that  which  the  austerer  citizens  of  Rome 
deplored  in  the  later  ages  of  the  commonwealth.  The  men  de- 
barred from  these  easy  modes  of  enrichment  simply  because  they 
had  failed  to  pay  their  yearly  subscription  to  the  Syssitia  would  be 
1  See  p.  82.  «  See  p.  478. 
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dangerous  companions  for  the  Neodamodes  or  infranchised  Helotd 
as  'well  as  for  the  great  body  of  subject  Lakonians  over  whom 
through  the  Erypteia^  the  state  exercised  a  ceaseless  and  most 
anxious  supervision. 

Agesilaos  had  been  Mng  for  scarcely  a  year  when  as  he  was 
offering  a  public  sacrifice  the  prophet  announced  that  the  victims 
clearly  revealed  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy.  The  conspi- 
The  signs  furnished  by  a  second  victim  were  even  more  J^o^'  ^" 
alarming.  When  the  third  was  slain^  the  prophet 
declared  that  according  to  the  tokens  they  were  in  the  very  midst 
of  their  enemies.  That  a  plot  was  being  arranged,  the  sequel 
sufficiently  showed.  Whether  the  prophet  thus  warned  Agesilaos 
or  whether,  if  he  so  warned  him,  he  was  himself  possessed  of  the 
secret,  it  might  be  rash  to  say ;  but  lapse  of  time  was  never  held  to 
invalidate  the  force  of  heaven-sent  signs,'  and  some  five  days  had 
passed  before  some  man  (who  he  may  have  been,  we  are  not  told) 
came  forward  to  denounce  Kinadon  as  the  traitor.  It  is  possible 
and  even  likely  that  this  man  may  have  offered  himself  and  been 
accepted  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
put  faith  in  the  tales  which  such  miscreants  may  be  pleased  to  tell, 
and  the  story  of  this  informer  exhibits  Kinadon  simply  as  an  in- 
&tuated  fool.  That  a  man  who  had  been  constantly  employed  by 
the  Ephors  on  secret  missions  should  pick  out  this  informer  for 
the  expressed  purpose  of  taking  him  through  the  Agora  alid  begging 
him  to  count  the  Spartiatai  there  present,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  who  were  to  be  assassinated  and  who  were  to  be  assassins,  is 
altogether  incredible.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Ephors  acted 
with  more  than  their  usual  craft  and  secrecy.  Kinadon  was  dis* 
patched  on  a  secret  errand  to  Aulon ;  but  the  men  sent  with  him 
were  ordered  to  seize  their  commander  at  some  distance  from  the 
city.  To  the  question  by  which  the  Ephors  demanded  the  reason 
for  his  enterprise  his  answer  was  that  he  was  determined  to  be 
the  peer  of  the  first  man  in  Sparta.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  torture  was  tised  to  wring  from  him  the  names  of  his 
accomplices,  and  that  with  them,  with  his  hands  manacled  and 
his  neck  laden  with  a  heavy  wooden  collar,  he  was  scourged  and 
goaded  through  the  city  and  then  beheaded.' 

When  the  Spartans,  if  the  tale  be  true,^  had  by  a  treachery 
which  would  do  credit  to  Belial  himself  got  rid  of  the    g^^^^ 
Helots  who  had  ventured  their  lives  to  succour  the    rations  in 
hoplites  in  Sphakteria,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  send    ^^  *"°<*'- 

1  See  p.  82.  this   story.    But   if  its  truth   be 

3  See  p.  519.  granted,  it  stands  amongst  the  most 
s  Xen.  Hellen,  iil.  3.  heinous  in  the  catalogue  of  human 

4  I  have  expressed  my  doubts  of  crimes.    See  p.  829. 
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on  foreign  service  those  who  might  be  disagreeably  inquisitive  or 
dangerouslj  indignant  at  home.    The  same  policy  now  prompted 
them  to  dispatch  Agesilaos  to  Asia,  where  Sparta  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  a  course  very  different  from  that  to  which  she  had 
pledged  herself  in  her  covenants  with  Tissaphernes.     By  aiding 
Gyrus  she  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Great  King,  and  even 
prudence  seemed  to  justify  her  in  using  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  the  survivors  of  the  Ten  Thousand  whom  Xenophon 
was  bringing  back  with  him  from  the  field  of  Kimaxa.    But  Tbim- 
bron,  sent  out  with  a  large  army,  fiiiled  everywhere  and 
in  everything,  was  recalled  and  banished,  and  Derkylli- 
das  put  in  his  place.    This  officer  was  doubly  favoured.     First,  it 
would  seem  that  Xenophon  returned  with  him  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Cyreian  troops ;  and,  secondly,  all  difficxdties  as  to 
the  payment  of  his  men  were  removed  by  the  lucky  accident  which 
made  him  master  of  the  vast  wealth  of  Mania,  widow  of  Zenis  who 
had  governed  Aiolis  under  Phamabazos.    This  spirited  woman, 
who  had  succeeded  to  her  husband's  power  on  her  promise  of  dis- 
charging all  his  duties,  had  with  her  son  fallen  a  victim  to  the  greed 
of  her  son-in-law  Meidias,  who  thought  by  the  murder  to  becomo 
master  of  the  cities  of  Skepsis,  Gergis,  and  Kebren.    The  first  two 
of  these  he  occupied ;  the  third  the  governor  insisted  on  holding 
for  Phamabazos,  but  the  garrison  surrendered  to  Derkyllidas,  who 
went  on  to  Skepsis  and  there  got  possession  of  Meidias  himselfl 
Henceforth  the  task  of  the  Sparton  general  was  an  easy  one. 
Meidias  was  compelled  to  order  ^e  gates  of  Gergis  to  be  opened,  to 
draw  up  an  inventory  of  ius  own  property  (which  he  made  as  large 
as  possible),  to  admit  that  Mania  was  a  dependent  of  Phamabazos, 
and  that  her  treasure  therefore  escheated  to  Derkyllidas  with  whom 
the  satrap  was  at  war.    The  murderer  was  dismissed  to  live  as 
best  he  might  in  his  father's  house  at  Skepsis,  and  Derkyllidas  be- 
came possessed  of  a  sum  equal  at  least  to  a  year's  pay  for  8,000  men.^ 
In  the  following  spring  while  he  was  at  Lampsakos, 
commissioners  arrived  from  Sparta  to  tell  him  that  his 
command  was  continued  for  another  year,  and  to  express  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Ephors  with  the  improved  conduct  of  the  Gyreians. 
When  this  announcement  was  made  to  the  troops,  their  leader  (we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  Xenophon  himself)  answered  that  the 
change  lay  not  in  the  men  but  in  the  new  Spartan  commander. 
Probably  the  wealth  of  Mania,  by  smoothing  the  way  of  Derkyllidas, 
had  much  to  do  with  winning  for  him  the  delicate  praise  implied 
in  these  words. 

The  next  year  was  spent  chiefly  in  the  siege  of  Atarneus.    Its 
reduction  in  the  eighth  month  of  ik&  blockade  (397  B.C.)  was  fol- 

»  Xen.  H,  iii.  1, 28. 
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lowed  by  larger  operations  in  Karia  where  Derkyllidas  found  him- 
self opposed  to  ihe  combined  forces  of  Phamabazos  and  Tissa^ 
phemes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Maiandros  [Meander]  the  satraps 
had  a  splendid  opportunity  for  dealing  a  heavy  blow  on  idission  of 
their  enemy ;  but  Tissaphemes,  deaf  to  the  intreaties  ^JS^mSo? 
of  his  colleague,  insisted  on  a  conference,  and  in  the  896  b.c. 
minds  of  the  Greeks  the  impression  was  strengthened  that  prompti- 
tude of  action  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Persians.  The  con- 
ference ended  only  in  a  truce.  Derkyllidas  demanded  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Greek  cities :  the  satraps  insisted  on  the  departure 
not  only  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  but  of  all  Spartan  haimosts  from 
the  territories  of  the  Great  King.  The  former  would  agree  only 
to  refer  the  question  to  the  Ephors ;  but  the  truce  had  not  been 
long  made  when  Agesilaos  was  dispatched,  with  thirty  Spartiatai 
and  a  large  force  of  Neodamodes  and  allies,  to  settle  the  ai&irs  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lysandros,  who 
reckoned  on  being  the  real  master  of  the  thirty  Peers  and  on 
directing  through  them  all  the  actions  of  the  King.  But  Agesilaos 
eet  out  with  hopes  and  plans  inspired  by  an  ambition  wider  even 
than  that  of  Lysandros.  The  latter  was  intent  on  re-establish- 
ing his  hateful  Decemyirates :  the  former  dreamt  of  nothing 
less  than  a  march  to  Sousa  and  the  overthrow  of  Persian  power« 
With  his  heart  set  on  this  great  enterprise,  he  resolved  like  Aga- 
memnon to  offer  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  before  he  invaded  the  country  of 
the  Great  King.  There  accordingly  he  landed,  and  the  ceremonial 
was  actually  being  carried  out  when  a  body  of  horsemen  sent  by 
the  Boiotarchs  forbade  the  sacrifice  and  hurled  the  victims  from 
the  altar. 

The  Thebans  thus  followed  up  by  a  serious  insult  the  refusal 
which  they  had  already  given  to  a  request  for  troops  to  serve  with 
Agesilaos  in  Asia.  In  this  refusal  they  were  sup-  i>iBcontont 
ported  not  merely  by  the  Athenians  but  by  their  old  of  the  The- 
allies  the  Corinthians,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  rinthiaus 
had  sought  to  deal  with  Athens  as  they  had  dealt  ^**^  Si»rt«, 
with  Plataiai.  These  acts  now  belonged  to  a  past  which  they 
were  anxious  to  forget.  The  freedom  for  which  they  had  lavished 
their  money  and  their  blood  during  seven-and-twenty  years  had 
vanished  into  thin  air.  Nay,  they  had  already  to  face  the  stem 
realities  of  a  tyranny  with  which  the  yoke  of  imperial  Athens, 
taken  at  its  worst,  was  a  light  burden  indeed.  The  victory  which 
they  had  helped  to  win  had  brought  to  the  conquerors  not  only 
vast  power  but  vast  wealth ;  and  of  this  immense  treasure  Spartan 
greed  allowed  not  a  fraction  to  be  shared  among  the  allies.  Of 
these  allies  Thebes  and  Corinth  alone  had  the  courage  to  denumd 
their  right )  and  the  contemptuous  refusal  given  to  the  request  of 
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these  once  powerful  cities  kept  all  the  others  silent.  Sparta  was 
indeed  enriching  her  citizens :  but  she  was  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty 
for  her  folly  by  and  by. 

The  cloud  was  gathering  even  now.  The  tidings  which  bad 
made  the  Spartans  anxious  to  send  Agesilaos  to  Aisia  with  all 
Activity  of  Speed  disclosed  %n  ominous  picture  of  the  activity 
Konon  nn-  manifest  in  Phenician  and  Kilikian  ports.  Triremes 
t^ion  oT"  were  being  rapidly  manned  or  repaired  or  built ;  and 
EnogoraA,  the  fleet,  when  reidy,  was  to  be  xmder  the  command 
Saiamis.  of  a  man  of  whose  ability  and  energy  they  were  weU 

398  B.C.  aware  and  whose  hatred  they  had  just  cause  to  fear. 
During  the  seven  years  which  had  passed  since  Uie  great  treason  of 
Aigospotamoi  ^  Konon  had  been  qmetly  biding  his  time  under  the 
protection  of  Euagoras,  despot  of  the  Kyprian  (Cyprian)  Salumis. 
Six  years  before  Konon  brought  to  his  harbour  the  triremes  v^hich 
he  had  saved  from  the  general  wreck,  this  Hellenic  prince,  of  whom 
Isokrates  speaks  in  terms  of  the  loftiest  eulogy,  had  surprised  and 
slain  a  Phenician  who  had  won  his  place  by  murder  and  who 
sought  the  life  of  Euagoras  himself.  Acknowledged  as  despot,  he 
ruled  with  a  beneficence  rarely  seen  in  Hellenic  autocrats,  adminis- 
tering an  evenhanded  justice  and  seeking  most  of  all  to  plant  in  his 
city  the  highest  forms  of  Hellenic  culture.  Athenians  driven  away 
from  the  Ghersonesos  or  elsewhere  bv  the  stem  orders  of  Livsan- 
dros  found  a  ready  refuge  within  his  walls;  and  the  fact  that 
Spartan  power  could  not  follow  them  thither  sufficiently  attests 
his  strength.  At  a  later  time  he  was  to  become  the  antagonist  of 
the  Great  King,  to  achieve  some  great  successes,  to  come  out  of 
the  contest  without  much  humiliation,  and  to  be  struck  down  finallj 
by  an  assassin's  dagger.  But  for  the  present  his  alliance  with  Persia, 
involving  the  payment  of  tribute  yet  not  otherwise  affronting*  his 
dignity,  greatly  promoted  the  plans  of  Konon  and  the  reaction 
which  he  was  striving  to  bring  about  in  favour  of  Athens. 

The  appearance  of  Agesilaos  on  Asiatic  soil  was  not  without 
its  immediate  effect  on  the  two  satraps.  To  his  demand  of  inde- 
MisBion  of  pendence  for  the  Greek  cities  they  replied  by  asking  a 
Lysandioa  further  armistice  which  would  enable  them  to  refer 
^pont,  ^         tli©  matter  to  Sousa.    The  truce  granted  for  three 

896  B.G.  months  seemed  to  Lysandros  to  furnish  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  re-asserting  the  influence  which  he  had  exercised 
during  the  lifetime  of  Gyrus.  His  old  partisans  hurried  in  crowds 
to  Ephesos ;  but  Agesilaos  had  no  mind  that  any  other  should  hold 
court  in  his  presence,  even  though  that  other  be  the  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  throne.  Hence  all  who  sought  an  introdnction  to 
him  through  Lysandros  were  dismissed  with  a  peremptory  refusal 

»  See  p.  476. 
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to  their  petitions.  Stung  by  these  manifest  slights,  Lysandros 
exclaimed  bitterly,  *  You  know  well,  Agesilaos,  how  to  put  down 
your  friends.'  '  Indeed  I  do/  was  the  answer,  *  but  only  in  the 
case  of  those  who  wish  to  put  me  in  the  shade.  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did  not  know  how  to  show  my  gratitude  to 
those  who  give  me  due  honour.'  Lysandros  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  the  contest  was  vain,  and  at  his  own  request  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  did  good  work  for  Sparta. 

The  three  months  assigned  for  the  armistice  had  not  come  to  an 
end  when  Tissaphemes,  emboldened  by  large  reinforcements  to  his 
army,  insisted  on  the  immediate  departure  of  Agesilaos    ]w   t    d 
from  Asia,  under  threat  of  war  in  case  of  refusal,    death  of  Tig. 
Thanking  the  satrap  for  thus  setting  the  gods  against    ■»!*«"»<»• 
him  by  his  perjury,  the  Spartan  King  plunged  eagerly  into  a  con- 
test which  brought  him  not  a  little  booty  and  enabled  him  to  ex- 
hibit the  more  generous  features  of  his  character  in  the  treatment 
of  his  prisoners.  On  the  Persian  side  Tissaphemes  achieved  practi- 
cally nothing,  and  a  victory  won  some  months  later  by 
Agesilaos  near  Sardeis  seems  to  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  iniquities  in  the  eyes  of  the  Persian  King.  Availing 
herself  of  the  present  temper  of  AJrtaxerxes,  Parysatis  seized  eagerly 
the  opportunity  of  avenging  herself  on  a  man  whom  she  regarded 
as  the  murderer  of  her  son  Cyrus.     At  her  entreaty  Tithiaustes 
was  sent  down  with  an  order  for  his  death,  and  Tissaphemes  was 
beheaded  at  Kolossai. 

The  new  satrap  was  able  to  disclaim  all  connivance  in  the 
treachery  which  had  led  to  the  recent  contest,  and  in  his  tuin  he 
insisted  on  «the.  departure  of  Agesilaos,  pledging  him-  Anti-Spcuv 
self  that  the  Asiatic  HeUenes  should  have  full  auto-  Jj^i^^^ 
nomy  on  the  one  condition  that  they  punctually  paid  895  b.c. 
their  tribute.  Pending  the  reference  of  this  question  to  Sparta, 
Agesilaos  agreed  to  a  truce  for  six  months,  and  received  from 
Tithraustes  the  sum  of  thirty  talents  to  remove  his  troops  from  his 
satrapy  to  that  of  Phamabazos.  By  such  slender  links  was  the  ill- 
cemented  mass  of  the  Peraian  empire  held  together.^  Meanwhile 
Konon  had  not  been  idle ;  and  Phamabazos,  the  most  high-spirited 
and  generous  of  all  the  Persian  rulers  whom  the  history  of  this  age 
brings  before  us,  had  obtained  for  him  the  conmiand  of  a  fleet  of 
forty  triremes  with  which  he  sailed  to  the  port  of  £[aunos.  Here 
he  was  blockaded  by  a  fleet  of  120  vessels  under  the  Spartan 
Pharax,  imtil  the  reinforcement  of  40  Persian  ships  drove  Pharax  to 
Jlhodes,  only  to  learn  that  the  Spartan  tyranny  was  there  rousing  a 
dangerous  spirit  of  resistance.  His  fleet  was  stUl,  partially  at  least, 
in  the  Bhodian  harbour,  when  the  people,  rising  in  revolt,  com- 

»  See  p.  127. 
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pelled  him  to  hurry  away.  We  can  scarcely  Uy  too  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  whenever  the  oligarchic  factions  in  the  cities  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy  had  determined  on  an  alliance  with  Sparta, 
they  waited  not  merely  until  all  Athenian  ships  were  absent,  but 
until  a  Peloponnesian  force  was  present  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  phUo-Athenian  demos.  In  the  present  instance  the  Spartan 
admiral  found  himself  ignominiously  thrust  out,  while  his  enemies 
without  a  blow  gained  a  rich  and  unlooked-for  booty.  The  mer- 
•cantile  fleet,  sent  by  the  £g}^tian  King  Nepheres  with  com  and 
other  stores  for  the  benefit  of  Lakedaimonians,  entered  the  Rhodian 
harbour,  knowing  nothing  of  recent  changes,  and  was  seized  as  a 
prize  by  Konon.  At  Sparta  the  tidings  of  these  events  roused  ve- 
hement indignation.  The  Rhodian  Dorieus,  whom  the  Athenians 
had  not  merely  spared  but  honoured  when  he  stood  a  prisoner  be- 
fore them,^  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  somewhere  near  the 
Peloponnesos.  With  the  revolt  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  with 
the  memory  of  his  splendid  victories  at  the  Olympic  and  other 
festivals  was  linked  the  remembrance  of  his  enthusiastic  zeal  in  the 
service  of  Sparta,  a  zeal  which  had  brought  on  him  a  sentence  of 
banishment  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  But  gratitude  and 
generosity  found  no  genial  soil  in  Sparta.  Dorieus  was  anested, 
brought  to  Sparta,  and  there  murderod. 

Yet  the  Spartan  commander  may  well  have  regarded  the  revolt 
of  Rhodes  and  the  reappearance  of  Konon  as  matters  of  no  great 
I  creased  significance.  Months  passed  on,  and  his  fleet  did 
power  of  nothing.     The  Persian  officers  had  little  inclination  to 

Konon.  serve  under  a  Greek,  while  the  satraps  had  no  mind 

to  waste  their  own  revenues  on  the  war.  Little,  it  was  clear,  could 
be  done  without  a  decisive  order  from  Sousa,  and  to 
Sousa  accordingly  Konon  hastened,  not  indeed  to 
prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  kings,  but  to  convey 
to  him,  through  his  friend  the  physician  Ktesias,  his  conviction  that 
the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  might  be  easily  overthrown,  if  only 
the  King  chose  to  engage  heartily  in  the  contest.  Artaxerxes 
listened  with  more  than  wiUingness.  The  Spartans  had  abetted 
his  brother  Cyrus  in  his  treason,  and  were  now  keeping  irom  him 
Greek  cities  which  might  yield  him  rich  tribute.  Konon  received 
not  merely  the  order  which  he  sought,  together  with  a  large  grant 
of  money,  but  the  power  of  naming  any  Persian  officer  as  his  col- 
league. His  choice  fell  naturally  on  Phamabazos,  who  was  esger 
to  settle  scores  with  Agesilaos  for  the  ravaging  of  his  satrapy,  lie 
was  aided  not  less  zealously  by  his  generous  friend  Euagoras,  who 
served  in  person  with  his  own  triremes. 

*  Faus.,  vi.  7,  2. 
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The  expectations  of  Konon  were  more  than  justified  in  the  first 
hattle '  which  followed  this  vigorous  alliance.  Acting  on  full 
powers   received  from  home^  Agesilaos  had  named  ^ 

as  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet  his  brother-in-law  xnidoe. 
Peisandros,  a  joung  man  whose  ambition  and  con-  ^^  '•^• 
fidence  far  exceeded  his  skill  as  a  general.^  The  advantage  of 
nmnbers  was,  it  seems,  on  the  side  of  Konon ;  but  had  the  dis^ 
parity  been  even  greater  than  it  was,  Peisandros  was  well  awaie 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  decline  an  engagement.  The  Greek 
cities  on  the  mainland  were  retained  in  the  Spartan  confederacy 
against  their  will :  and  a  confession  of  inferiority  by  sea  would  lead 
in  the  islands  to  something  more  than  discontent.  But  it  was  be- 
yond his  power  to  impart  his  own  courage  to  others,  and  seeing 
themselves  outnumbered,  his  Asiatic  allies  fled  on  the  attack  of 
Konon  without  striking  a  blow.  Peisandros  might,  like  the 
crews  of  many  of  his  ships,  have  made  his  escape  to  land ;  but 
following  the  old  Spartan  tradition,  he  chose  rather  to  die  fighting. 
So  with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  the  fieet  ended  the  battle  fought 
off  the  promontory  of  Knidos  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Keramic 
Oulf.  By  Xenophon  it  is  dismissed  in  a  parenthesis;  but  in 
reality  it  destroyed  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Sparta,  and  had 
further  consequences  which  were  soon  felt  throughout  her  land 
empire.  Ten  years  only  had  passed  away  since  the  catastrophe  of 
Aigospotamoi :  but  the  Spartans  cannot  be  charged  with  failure  in 
compressing  into  that  short  period  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
misgovernment  and  tyranny. 

In   the  West  ali>o  dangers  had    long  been  thickening,  and 
Agesilaos  was  to  witness  some  resolute  assaults  on  that  fabric  of 
power  which  when  he  became  king  seemed  to  defy    Bolotian 
all  attack.      Sparta  had  then  her  harmost  in  the    Se^SS"* 
Thessalian  Pharsalos,  and   the  colony  of  Herakleia    Sparto. 
which  a  few  years  previously  had  been  only  a  source    LysS^s. 
of  weakness  now  served  as  the  stronghold  for    the        395  b.c. 
maintenance  of   empire  in    those    distant    regions.      But  fear, 
jealousy,  and  hatred  were  soon  to  kindle  a  flame  nearer  home. 
Persian  money  sent  by  the  satrap  Tithraustes  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  anti-Spartan  party  in  Thebes  and  Corinth ;  and  if  the 
Khodian  Timokrates  who  acted  as  his  envoy  did  not  visit  Athens, 
he  may  have  felt  that  in  that  city  on  which  the  hand  of  Sparta 
had  fallen  most  heavily  there  was  little  work  for  him  to  do. 
Slsewhere  his  mission  was  the  more  successful  because  the  money 
which  he  brought  was  bestowed  and  received  not  as  a  bribe  but 
lionestly  as  the  means  of  rendering  resistance  possible.    A  quarrel 
lietween  the  Phokians  and  Opountian  Lokrians  for  a  piece  of 

I  Xen.  H.  iii.  4, 29. 
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borderland  brought  about  open  strife  between  Thebes  and  Sparta. 
The  Lokrians  appealed  to  tiie  former :  the  latter^  taking  up  with 
vehement  eagerness  the  cause-  of  the  Phokians,  resolved  that  the 
war  thus  begun  should  end  in  the  humiliation  of  Thebee.  Orders 
were  given  that  Lysandros  should  start  from  Heraldeia  on  the 
north  with  as  large  a  force  as  he  could  muster  from  the  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oita,  and  that  King  Pausanias  should  meet  him 
on  a  given  day  in  the  territory  of  Haliartos  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Kopaic  lake.  Whether  from  over  haste  on  the  part  of 
Lysandros  or  slowness  on  that  of  Pausanias  the  meeting  never 
took  place.  Marching  from  Herakleia,  Lysandros  found  his  way 
into  Boiotia  made  easy  by  the  revolt  of  Orchomenos  from  the 
Theban  confederacy ;  but  he  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  that  the 
Haliartians  would  on  his  summons  take  .  the  same  course.  Pau- 
sanias was  not  yet  come ;  and  Lysandros,  too  impatient  to  wait, 
advanced  to  the  wall  and  was  searching  for  a  place  where  the 
assault  might  be  made  with  most  efl^t,  when  the  sight  of  a  Theban 
force  hurrying  towards  the  city  encouraged  the  Haliartians  to 
throw  open  their  gates  and  sally  out  against  the  enemy.  Lysandros, 
taken  by  surprise,  was  amongst  the  first  to  fall;  and  although  the 
loss  in  the  battle  was  not  large,  his  army  melted  away  during  the 
coming  night.  The  men  composing  it  had  been  brought  and  held 
together  chiefly  by  Ms  personal  influence;  and  this  spell  was 
broken  by  his  death. 

The  army  of  Pausanias  might  of  itself  have  turned  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  against  the  Boiotians  taken  singly;  but  on  ap- 
Aiiiflnoebo-  proaching  Haliartos  he  found  that  the  men  led  bv 
tween  Lysandros  were  gone  home,  and  on  the  day  following 

▲thenB.^Be-    ft  l&i^  Athenian  force  of  hoplites  and  horsemen  made 
treat  of  Pan-    its  appearance  under  Thrasyboulos,  the  hero  of  Phvle 

sanlafl  iFom  •/  ^  . 

Boiotia.  and  Peiraieus.    The  ambition  and  tyranny  of  Sparta 

895B.C.       ^^  thus  united  Thebes  with  the  city  which  until 
Sparta  began  her  reign  of  freedom  she  had  hated  witii  the  bitterest 
enmity.    The  Thebans  had  no  sooner  heard  that  they  were  to  be 
attacked  by  two  armies,  the  one  from  the  north,  the  other  from 
the  south,  than  they  sent  to  Athens  envoys  charged  to  say  that 
their  city  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  ferocious  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  Theban  who  happened  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
bate which  after  the  surrender  of  the  city  was  to  determine  the 
fate  of  Athens.     That  man  spoke  on  his  own  authority  alone: 
Thebes  had  since  that  time  shown  her  real  disposition  by  refiising 
to  aid  the  Spartans  against  Thrasyboulos  and  his  fellow  exiles. 
She  had  thus  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenian  Demos,  and 
she  counted  with  not  less  confidence  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
Athenian  oligarchs.    So  far  as  the  Spartans  were  concerned,  these 
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liad  been  abandoned  without  scruple  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people, 
and  if  they  were  still  living,  it  was  owing  only  to  the  singular 
moderation  which  chose  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  feuds  and  ini- 
quities of  the  past.  The  arguments  of  the  Theban  envoy  might 
betray  rather  a  selfish  fear  than  a  generous  patriotism ;  but  the 
Athenians,  the  oligarchs  not  less  than  the  people,  contented  them- 
selves with  reminding  him  that  the  aid  of  the  Thebans  had  been 
only  passive,  and  decreed  a  defensive  alliance  with  Thebes.  It 
be<»me,  therefore,  a  serious  question  for  Pausanias  whether  he 
should  risk  a  battle  with  enemies  thus  strengthened  with  aid  from 
Athens,  when  even  victory  could  do  no  more  than  enable  him  to 
recover  the  body  of  Lysandros,  while  defeat  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  allies  might  be  followed  by  serious,  if  not  disastrous,  results. 
In  the  council  held  to  diBcide  whether  by  asking  a  truce  for  the 
'burial  of  the  dead  they  should  virtually  acknowledge  their  defeat, 
a  few  Spartans  insisted  that  the  only  tl^fig  to  be  feared  was  dis- 
grace ;  but  they  were  overborne  by  the  vast  majority  who  saw  that 
tlie  allies  were  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  issue  proved  that  they 
were  right :  for  when  the  request  for  a  truce  was  sent  and  the 
Thebans  had  granted  it  on  condition '  that  they  should  imme- 
diately quit  Boiotia,  the  allies  received  the  news  with  undisguised 
satisfaction,  and  submitted  with  meekness  even  to  the  blows  of  the 
Thebans  who  watched  their  retreat  and  struck  all  who  strayed  from 
the  ranks  into  the  cultivated  grounds  on  either  side  of  the  road. 

Paosamas  himself  throughout   the    business  was  at  least  as 
guiltless  as  the  Athenian  generals  at  Argennoussai :  on  reaching 
Sparta  he  found  that  the  popular  temper  threatened    OorinthiAn 
him  with  the  fate  of  those  unfortunate  men,  and  he    ^^^* 
promptly  took  sanctuary  at  Tegea.    Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  under  the  sentence  of  death  which  was  passisd  on  him  in  his 
absence,  his  son  Agesipolis  being  chosen  king  in  his  place.    In  the 
bitter  sorrow  of  the  moment  the  Spartans  may  have  felt  that  in 
Lysandros  they  had  lost  their  tutelary  genius ;  and  the  feeling  may 
have  been   strengthened   by  the  tidings    that  Thebes,  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Argos  were  united  against  them  in  a  confederacy 
which   embraced  among  others  the  Ghalkidians  of  Thrace,  the 
Euboians,  and  the  Akamanians,  and  that  the  Theban  Ismenias 
had  succeeded  in  wresting  from  them  their  colony  of  Herakleia. 
In  the  synod  of  the  confederates  held  at  Oorinth  the  language  of 
the   speakers  was  full   of   eager    confidence.     The 
mightiest  rivers  sprang  from  scanty  sources  -,  and  the 
stream  of  Spartan  power  could  easily  be  cut  off  at  its  head, 
although  the  influx  of  tributaries  might  swell  it  to  an  irresistible 

1  Greek   morality  required   that     be   panted   unconditionally.     See 
tmoes  for  burying  the  dead  should     p.  882. 
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Yoliime  at  a  distance.  So  said  the  Oorinthian  TimolaoB,  adding^ 
that  as  men  who  wish  to  destroy  a  wasp^s  nest  apply  fire  to  it 
while  the  wasps  are  within,  so  should  Spartans  be  attacked  in 
Sparta.  The  confederate  army  set  out  accordingly  for  that 
m3r8terious  city ;  hut  they  had  not  advanced  beyond  Nemea  when 
they  learnt  that  the  Spartans  had  already  passed  their  border. 
Falling  back  on  Oorinth,  they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Spartans  with  little  loss  to  tiiem- 
selyes  bore  down  all  opposed  to  them,  but  their  allies  were  not  only 
defeated  but  showed  by  their  lack  of  firmness  how  little  their 
hearts  were  in  the  cause  for  which  they  were  fighting. 

The  indecisiyeness  of  the  battle  fully  justifies  the  step  which 
the  Ephors  had  already  taken  of  recalling  Agesilaoe.  Their 
The  recall  of  dedslou  reached  him  just  when  the  fiill  tide  of  suocesB 
Agesiiaos.  y^^  carrying  him  onwards,  as  he  hoped,  to  Sousa. 
The  dream  would  in  any  case  have  been  rudely  disturbed  so 
soon  as  he  should  learn  the  catastrophe  of  Knidoa;  but  at  die 
moment  it  seemed  both  to  himself  and  to  his  firienda  that  he  ^ras 
called  away  from  a  work  which  would  requite  on  the  barhamn 
the  wrongs  done  to  Hellas  by  Xerxes;  In  the  first  stirrings  of 
their  grief  his  allies  were  eager  to  accompany  him  to  Sparta; 
and  although  many  drew  back  when  they  remembered  that  he  was 
returning  to  fight  not  against  barbarians  but  against  Greeks,  yet  a 
large  body  resolved  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  his.  Among  these  were 
many  Oyreians,  headed  by  Xenophon. 

On  his  outward  voyage  Agesilaos  had  likened  himself  to 
Agamennon.  On  returning  from  Asia  he  was  constrained  to 
follow  the  line  of  march  taken  by  Xerxes.  At 
KoroneiA.  Amphipolis  Derkyllidas  met  him  with  tidings  of  the 
89iB.c.  victory  won  at  Oorinth;  the  thought  of  the  task 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  left  no  room  for  any 
feeling  but  that  of  grief  that  so  much  bloo<^  had  been  shed  to  so 
littie  purpose.  Bearing  down  all  opposition  made  to  his  onwaid 
march,  he  reached  the  Boiotian  Ohaiioneia.  Here  an  earthqnska 
filled  him  with  gloomy  forebodings  which  were  realised  a  few  days 
later  by  the  news  of  the  battie  of  Knidos.  Taking  in  at  once  the 
full  significanoe  of  this  great  event,  Agesilaos,  hy  a  device  not 
unlike  that  of  Eteonikos  after  the  disaster  at  Argennouasai,'  in- 
formed his  army  that  the  Lakedaimonian  fieet  had  won  a  great 
victory,  but  that  he  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law 
Peisandros.  His  next  march  brought  him  to  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
Table  battle  which  fifty-five  yean  ago  finally  dispelled  the  dream  of 
Athenian  supremacy  in  Boiolia.^  Here  in  the  plain  of  Korooeia 
(a  name  associated  for  the  Athenians  with  that  of  their  luckless 
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general  Tolmides)  the  confederate  army  awaited  his  coming,  -with 
hopes  undoubtedly  raised  high  by  the  tidings  of  Konon^s  success^ 
if  these  had  then  reached  them.  Their  confidence  availed  them 
but  little.  The  weight  of  the  Peloponnesian  hoplites  was  still  a 
force  too  mighty  to  be  withstood  by  any  but  troops  of  the  first 
quality.  The  division  of  Ilerippidas,  including  the  Oyreians 
under  Xenophon,  bore  down  the  men  opposed  to  them,  while  on 
the  side  of  the  confederates  the  Argives  without  striking  a  blow 
fled  up  the  slopes  of  Helikon.  Thither  the  Thebans,  who  had  put 
to  flight  the  Orchomenians  opposed  to  them,  resolyed  to  force  their 
way  on  returning  from  the  pursuit.  Their  path  was  barred  by 
the  hoplites  of  Agesilaos;  the  two  masses  met  in  direct  en- 
counter ;  and  a  conflict  ensued  which  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Greek  warfare.  It  was  a  strife  in  which  the  front  ranks 
of  men  all  of  tried  coiurage  and  skill  received  a  tremendous 
impetus  from  the  weight  of  the  hinder  ranks  consisting  of  warriors 
not  lees  formidable.  The  ghastly  sight  presented  the  next  day  by 
the  battle  field  attested  the  desperate  ferocity  of  a  struggle  which 
had  been  carried  on  not  with  wild  and  piercing  cries  but  with  the 
subdued  murmur  of  men  intent  on  business  which  they  knew  to  be 
deadly. 

In  a  certain  sense  Agesilaos  had  won  a  real  victory.  He  was 
master  of  the  battle  ground,  and  even  the  Thebans  formally  ad- 
mitted their  defeat  by  asking  a  tinice  for  the  burial  of  Betara  of 
the  dead ;  but  the  latter  on  the  other  hand  had  fully  q^^H^  *° 
carried  out  their  purpose  of  forcing  their  way  through  894  b.c. 
the  Spartans  to  the  high  grounds  where  their  allies  had  taken 
refuge,  and  in  the  mind  of  Agesilaos  the  sense  of  their  tremendous 
power  was  even  deeper  than  that  of  his  own  success.  That  suc- 
cess, moreover,  brought  him  no  dolid  fruit.  He  returned  home  by 
way  of  Delphoi  and  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  as  he  might  have 
done  without  fighting  this  dreadful  battle.  At  Sparta  he  was 
received  with  profound  respect.  The  simplicity  with  which  he 
still  submitted  himself  to  tibte  public  discipline  not  only  showed 
that  the  man  was  unchanged,  but  won  for  him  a  deference  not  so 
readily  paid  to  men  like  Lysandros. 

The  victory  of  Konou  at  Eiiidos  warned  the  harmosts  of  the 
Llellenic  towns  on  the  Egean  coast  that  they  would  do  well  to  seek 
a  refuge  elsewhere.  Their  rule  rested,  they  knew,  ThcTebniid- 
only  on  terror,  and  this  they  could  no  longer  inspire,  ^gottho 
For  their  good  fortune  but  for  the  mischief  of  Sparta  LongVaiis. 
jVliydos  remained  obstinately  faithful  to  the  Pelopon-  8^3  b.c. 
nesian  cause.  To  Abydos  therefore  the  harmosts  fled,  and  there 
^tb  the  townsmen  they  held  the  place  against  all  the  threats  and 
efforts  of  Phamabazos.    The  satrap  vowed  vengeance  and  he  kept 
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his  word.  Embarking  witli  Konon,  he  sailed  first  to  Kythera^ 
then  to  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  through  waters  where  no  Persian 
ship  had  been  seen  since  the  day  of  the  fight  at  Salamis.  Here 
he  cheered  the  allies  not  only  with  promises  of  hearty  support  but 
with  substantial  aid  in  money,  and  then  left  his  fleet  wi^  Konon 
for  the  execution  of  a  more  momentous  work,  which  nothing  but 
an  astonishing  combination  of  circumstances  during  this  particular 
year  rendered  possible.  The  way  by  sea  to  Athens  was  baned  to 
the  Spartans  by  the  destruction  of  their  navy :  the  way  by  land 
was  blocked  for  the  present,  but  for  a  few  months  only,  by  the 
confederate  lines  at  Corinth  ■,  and  Konon  availed  himself  of  this 
precious  opportunity  to  rebuild  the  walls  thrown  down  by  Lysan- 
dros.^  The  Peiraieus  thus  again  formed  witii  Athens  a  single 
fortress^  and  this  vast  gain  for  her  power  and  her  commeroe  \ras 
directly  the  result  of  the  tenacity  with  which  Abydos  held  out 
against  the  satrap  Phamabazos. 

But  the  Grreek  world  generally  had  by  its  incessant  feuds  been 
now  brought  to  this  pass  that  any  special  benefit  secured  by  ooe 
Miarion  of  ^^^7  '^^  *^"®  ^  excite  the  fears  or  the  jealousy  of 
AntaiUdas  others ;  and  thus  the  rebuilding  of  the  Athenian  walk 
^tm  Ung!^  reawakened  at  Corinth  the  suspicions  which  had  been 
892  B.C.  only  lulled  by  the  more  immediate  pressure  of  Spartui 
injustice  and  tyranny.  The  philo-Lakonian  party  thus  stirred  to 
activity  were  forming  designs  for  betraying  the  city,  when  the 
ruling  oligarchs  anticipated  them  by  a  massacre  from  which  some 
of  them  escaped  with  Pasimelos  who  succeeded  in  seizing  the 
Akrokorinthos.  Solemn  promises  of  amnesty  secured  the  subndBsion 
of  these  men ;  but  the  close  alliance  subsequently  formed  with 
Argos  again  roused  their  wrath,  nor  did  Pasimelos  feel  any  8crttplff> 
in  betraying  the  city  to  the  Spartans,  who  by  pulling  down  por- 
tions of  the  Long  Walls  which  joined  Corinth  to  its  port  Lechaioa 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  left  a  way  open  across  the  iathmus  to 
Attica  and  Boiotia.  The  danger  to  which  they  were  thus  exposed 
determined  the  Athenians  to  repair  the  breach  this^ 
made.  With  the  rapidity  which  had  astonished  and 
alarmed  the  Syracusans^  they  built  up  the  shattered  portion  of  the 
western  wall,  leaving  it  to  their  allies  to  restore  the  other.  A  few 
months  only  passed  before  they  were  again  thrown  down  by  the 
Ijakedaimonians  *,  and  ambassadors  appeared  at  Sparta  both  from 
Athens  and  Thebes  to  treat  for  peace.  For  the  time  the  negotia- 
tions came  to  nothing :  but  the  destruction  of  a  ^Akedaimonian 

1  Konon  rebuilt  the  two  parallel     third  or  Phaleric  wall  was  rightly 
walls  joininir  Atbena  to  the  great     Judged  to  be  unnecessary, 
harbour.     The   restoration   of  the         *  See  p.  383. 
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force  by  the  peltasts  or  light-armed  mercenaries  of  the  Atheman 
Iphikratee  awakened  in  the  Spartan  mind  feelings  not  unlike  those 
with  which  they  heard  of  the  slaughter  of  their  hoplites  in  Sphak- 
teria  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  Demosthenes  and  Kleon.^  In 
their  alarm  they  determined  to  send  envoys  not  to  the  cities  con- 
federated against  them,  but  to  the  Persian  king  whom  they  were 
ready  to  worship  as  the  supreme  arbiter  in  Hellenic  afi&irs. 
Hitherto  they  had  used  the  term  ireedom  in  the  sense  most  con- 
venient to  themselves :  but  the  effort  to  inforce  this  interpretation 
had  flailed,  and  the  time  was  therefore  come  to  play  another 
card  in  the  game  which  must  at  whatever  cost  be  made  to  end  in 
the  profit  of  Sparta.  This  card  was  the  absolute  autonomy  or 
independence  of  every  Hellenic  city, — ^in  other  words,  the  suppression 
of  every  local  confederacy,  except,  of  course,  her  own.  Henceforth 
Thebes  and  Athens,  Corinth  and  Argos  were  not  to  have  any 
allies ;  and  in  theory  the  pettiest  townships  of  Boiotia  and  Attica 
were  to  stand  as  completely  by  themselves  as  the  most  prominent 
cities  of  the  Hellenic  world.  With  these  propositions  the  Spartan 
AntaUddas  was  despatched  to  Tiribazos,  satrap  of  Armenia  during 
the  retreat  of  the  Gyreians,  now  viceroy  of  Ionia  in  the  place  of 
Tithraustes.  For  the  present  his  only  success  was  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  the  Athenian  Konon,  which  he  secured  through  his 
influence  with  Tiribazos.  So  ended  the  public  career  of  a  man 
whose  loss  to  Athens  was  irreparable.  He  escaped,  it  would  seem, 
to  KyproB  (Cyprus)  and  there  died  in  the  house  of  his  friend 
lEnagoras, 

The  gratitude  of  Athens  to  the  Salaminian  prince  led  soon  to 
another  loss  scarcely  less  severe  than  that  of  Konon.  The  relations 
of  Euagoras  to  the  Persian  court  had  undergone  a  Death  of 
great  change  j  and  the  Athenian  ships  which  m  J^«*»ybo"- 
company  with  the  Salaminian  triremes  had  worked  in  389  b.c. 
alliance  with  the  Persian  fleet  were  now  needed  to  fight  in  his 
quarrel  with  Artaxerxes.  With  forty  triremes  Thrasyboulos  sailed 
first  to  Byzantion,  and  again  made  Athens  the  mistress  of  the 
ISosporos,'  and  thence  coasting  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
!E!gean  met  his  death  at  Aspendos  at  the  hands  of  natives  irritated 
by  the  wrongdoing  of  some  of  his  men.  Athens  had  thus  lost  not 
only  the  man  to  whom  she  owed  her  Long  Walls,  but  even  the 
more  devoted  citizen  who  in  the  hour  of  his  victory  had  delibe- 
rately chosen  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  long  catalogue  of  iniquities  by 
Tirliich  the  Thirty  and  their  minions  had  earned  their  title  to  the 
Xajsting  hatred  of  their  countrymen. 

These  losses  were  sustained  at  a  time  when  Athens  could  little 
afiord  to  bear  them.    Aigina,  the  eyesore  of  Peiraieus,'  was  again 

1  See  p.  328.  >  See  p.  450.  s  See  p.  278. 
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held  by  such  of  the  old  inhahitants  of  the  island  as  Lyaandios 
could  find  after  the  fall  of  the  imperial  city.  These  Aifdnetans 
Attack  of  whose  inclinations  would  have  kept  them  quiet  were 
Tetontta^on  goaded  hj  the  Spartan  harmostto  assaults  on  Athe- 
raieos!  luan   shipping.      By  way  of  reprisal  the  Athenian 

888  B.C.  Ohabrias,  on  his  way  with  ten  triremes  to  the  aid  of 
Euagoras,  landed  on  the  island  and  taking  th^  Spartan  tioops 
under  Gorgdpas  by  surprise,  slew  their  leader  and  put  them  to 
flight  with  seyere  loss.  Defeat  and  lack  of  pay  roused  amon^^ 
these  troops  a  discontent  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous,  when 
Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaos,  sent  from  Sparta  to  quiet  them^ 
told  them  that  brave  men  had  always  a  ready  mode  of  winniiur 
their  pay  by  their  swords,  and  pledged  himself  to  win  it  for  tbem 
if  only  tiiey  would  agree  to  follow  him.  Their  destination  was  ^e 
Peiraieus,  but  unlike  Brasidas^  Teleutias  kept  it  a  secret,  and 
leaving  Aigina  after  nightfall  found  himself  before  dawn  close  to 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  open  still  as  in  the  days  of  Brasidas. 
No  such  attacks  were  looked  for,  nor  had  any  preparations  been 
made  to  meet  them.  The  cries  of  those  who  even  at  ^t  early 
hour  chanced  to  be  stirring  sent  the  news  through  Peiraieus:  from 
Peiraieus  it  was  carried  to  Athens  where  the  general  belief  ^ns 
that  the  harbour  had  been  actually  taken.  But  before  the  hoplite>^ 
could  hurry  down,  Teleutias  had  sailed  away  with  many  merchant 
ships,  with  some  triremes,  and  with  enormous  plunder. 

Oppressed  with  the  burden  of  carrying  on  a  wearisome  esd 
unprofitable  war,  the  Athenians  became  almost  helpless  against 
Therteftoe  f  ^P*'^*^  intrigues.  On  all  sides  there  was  a  wide- 
Antaikidas.     Spread  feeling  of  mingled  disgust  and  fear ;  and  wben 

^7  ^^  at  length  Antalkidas  returned  with  a  peace  sent  do^- 
so  the  phrase  ran,  from  Sousa,  it  was  accepted  by  all  in  the  sense 
which  Sparta  chose  to  put  upon  it.  The  Thebans  alone  daimed 
to  take  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Boiotian  confederacy.  Tk^ 
claim  seemed  to  Agesilaos  to  furnish  that  opportunity  for  retengi' 
against  Thebes  for  which  he  had  long  been  yearning.  ^  If  you  di) 
not  swear  for  yourselves  and  yourselves  only,'  he  said, '  you  th^I 
be  shut  out  from  the  treaty.'  In  the  feverish  hope  that  they  wou^>' 
thus  bar  themselves,  he  hastened  to  lead  an  army  across  t^e 
border.  At  Tegea  he  was  met  by  Theban  envoys  who  dedan^ 
themselves  ready  to  swear  for  Thebes  alone.  AgesUaos  was  bauUed 
of  his  vengeance  in  blood ;  but  he  had  the  satis&ction  of  kno^ii; 
that  he  had  left  the  proud  Boiotian  city  a  mere  unit  amongst  a 
crowd  of  paltry  towns  and  villages. 

The  Persian  king  chose  to  regard  the  acceptance  of  the  peace 
by  the  Spartans  as  an  act  of  submission  not  less  significant  thas 

I  See  p.  292. 
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the  offerifig  of  earth  and  water.^    In  the  disgrace  which  it  in- 
volved the  one  was  as  ignominious  as  the  other ;  but  Sparta  had  now 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  which  long  ago^  she  had  put 
forward  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  barbarian.    She    the  Peace  of 
was  no  longer  struggling  for  self-preservation.    The    ^^^^^25 
fear  that  Athens  might  be  once  more  on  the  road  to    Uonof 
empire,  absurd  though  under  the  changed  conditions  of    ^^^^' 
the  Greek  world  such  fear  must  be,  may  together  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  unpopularity  have  prompted  that  cession  of 
the  islands  of  Lenmos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  which  gave  to  Athens 
a  faint  .semblance  of  maritime  power.    Otherwise   the  purposes 
of  Sparta  were  fully  achieved.    She  had  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Persian  Mng  to  a  policy  which  isolated  the  Hellenic  cities,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  confederate  empire  to  break  up  except 
her  own ;  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  peace  should  be  applied 
within  the  limits  of  her  own  alliance  was  no  part  of  her  intention. 
Freedom  and  independence  were  words  which  she  still  used,  which 
she  had  always  used,  in  the  sense  which,  as  Peiikles  had  told  his 
countrymen,  meant  nothing  but  her  own  aggrandisement.    That 
the  people  in  each  city  was  to  determine  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  refusal  to  pay  the 
yearly  tribute  was  to  be  punished  as  treason  or  rebellion.    In 
short,  by  Sparta  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  was  adopted  with  the 
settled  resolution  to  divide  and  govern ;  and  all  those  of  her  acts, 
which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  a  different  meaning,  carry 
out  in  every  instance  this  golden  rule  of  despotism.    It  was  the 
curse  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  the  ruin  ultimately  of  Sparta  itself, 
that  this  maxim  flattered  an  instinct  which  they  had  cherished 
with  blind  obstinacy,  until  it  became  their  bane.    But  for  Sparta, 
the  consolidation  of  the  Athenian  empire  would  long  ago  have  re- 
strained this  self-isolating  sentiment  within   its  proper  limits. 
When  the  Lesbians  meditated  revolt,  their  envoys  at  Olympia  had 
nothing  more  to  say  for  themselves  than  that  Athens  had  offended 
this  feeling ;'  and  we  shall  see  by-and-by  in  a  signal  instance  how 
thoroughly  even  the  men  who  professed  to  resent  this  offence  most 
keenly  were  conscious  of  its  transient  and  therefore  worthless 
character.    In  theory  the    Spartans  by  inforcing  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  restored  to  the  several  Greek  states  the  absolute  power 
of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and  of  making  war  upon  one 
another.    In  practice  Sparta  was  resolved  that  their  armies  should 
move  only  at  her  dictation,  that  into  her  treasury  should  flow  the 
tribute  the  gathering  of  which  was  denounced  as  the  worst  crime 
of  imperial  Athens,  and  that  in  the  government  of  the  oligarchical 

1  Sec  p.  147.  2  See  p.  275. 

5  See  p.  296 
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factions  she  should  have  the  strongest  material  guarantee  for  the 
ahsolute  submission  of  the  Greek  cities. 

To  secure  this  result  the  Hellenic  states  of  Lesser  Ajoa,  were 
abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Persian  taxgatherers,  and  left  to 
The  zwtora-  feel  the  full  bitterness  of  the  slavery  from  which  Athens 
tira  of  Pia-  ]^  rescued  them  scHne  ninety  years  ago.  The  work 
.  886  B.C.  was  not  so  easy  as  the  Spartans  had  hoped  that  it 
might  be.  Thebes  had  been  willing^  if  not  eager,  to  see  Athens 
humbled :  but  she  was  not  willing  to  give  up  her  own  Hegemonia 
over  the  Boiotian  cities, — ^a  primacy  which  she  claimed  by  a  title 
as  ancient  as  that  of  Athens  to  her  demoi .  or  townships,  and  in 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Thespiai  ^  and  Orchomenos,  all  the 
existing  towns  readily  acquiesced.  There  was  danger  in  the  dis- 
affection of  these  cities ;  and  the*  Spartans  resolved  therefore  on  a 
measure  which  they  might  proclaim  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
dearest  feelings  of  the  Greek  heart.  The  fugitive  Flataians  had 
been  driven  by  Lysandroe  after  the  catastrophe  of  Aigoepotamoi 
from  their  abode  in  Skione.*  They  were  now  living  in  Athens, 
when  they  were  invited  to  return  with  their  families  to  their  old 
home  under  the  heights  of  Eithairon.  If  the  Plataians  retnnied 
thither  with  any  thought  of  enjoying  again  the  measure  of  freedom 
which  their  alliance  with  Athens  had  secured  to  them,  they  soon 
found  themselves  mistaken.  Their  city  was  restored  simply  to  be 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Thebans :  and  a  Spartan  garrison  inforced 
its  obedience  to  the  rules  imposed  on  Spartan  allies. 

Their  hand  fell  next  on  the  Mantineians,  who  were  accused 
of  friendly  feelings  towards  the  Argives,  shown  by  supplying  them 
BxaJdng  np  with  com  in  time  of  war,  and  by  their  evident  satis- 
H«S3^.^  fiaction  at  such  reverses  as  befell  the  Spartan  arms. 
886^  B.C.  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  justify  the  appearance  of 
envoys  at  Mantineia  with  a  demand  not  merely  that  tiie  walk  of 
the  city  should  be  thrown  down,  but  that  four-fifths  of  its  in- 
habitants should  make  for  themselves  a  home  in  four  distinct 
townships.  The  rejection  of  these  terms  was  followed  by  a  sies^^ 
which  Agesipolis  speedily  brought  to  an  end  by  damming  upon  the 
lower  side  the  stream  which  flowed  through  the  town.  The  walk 
and  houses,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  were  tottering  on  their 
foundations,  when  the  Mantineians  yielded  to  their  fate,  to  find 
themselves  soon,  as  Xenophon  would  have  u$  believe,'  vastly  the 
better  and  happier  for  the  change.  They  were  now  freed  from  the 
rule  of  their  hateful  demagogues,  and  Sparta,  instead  of  the 
single  city  of  Mantineia,  had  five  distinct  allies  to  each  of  which 

>  The  Thebans  had  done  little  to         2  Thuc.  v.  32. 
■win  their  love,  and  much  to  excite         ^  Xen.  H.  v.  2, 7. 
their  wrath.    Thuc.  iv.  138. 
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ahe  paid  the  compliment  of  sending  her  Xenagos.'  If  his  picture 
be  true,  it  is  strange  that  after  the  fight  at  Leuktra,  barely  fifteen 
years  later,  they  should  ran  with  such  feverish  haste  to  restore  the 
city  from  which  they  had  been  driven. 

Elsewhere  things  were  going  not  altogether  as  the  Spartans 
would  have  wished.  Athens,  strengthened  by  the  possession  of 
Lenmos,  Imbros,  and  Skyroe,  was  gradinlly  increasing  ^rmation 
her  scanty  fleet.  The  harbour  of  Feiraieus  with  its  of  the  oiyn« 
crowd  of  merchant  vessels  exhibited  something  like  fedencj. ' 
the  stirring  industry  of  former  times.  The  islanders  ***-*  ^-c* 
of  the  Egean,  vexed  by  the  raids  of  pirates  who,  in  the  absence  of 
any  dominant  maritime  power,  could  sweep  the  seas  almost  at  their 
will,  were  learning  that  tribute  paid  for  the  protection  of  Athens 
whose  interest  it  was  to  put  down  these  marauders  was  a  less  costiy 
burden  than  tribute  paid  to  Sparta  which  cared  nothing  whether 
they  were  put  down  or  not.  Thus  the  influence  of  Athens  was 
becoming  constantiy  more  widely  felt,  when  Kleigenes,  sent  with 
other  envoys  from  Akanthos,  appeared  at  Sparta  with  the  air  of  a 
man  oppressed  with  a  myst^ous  and  dreadful  secret.  The 
Spartans  could  not  be  aware,  he  thought,  of  the  terrible  things 
then  going  on  in  Hellas,  or  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  them 
if  they  failed  to  take  strong  measures  of  repression.  The  danger 
came  from  no  less  a  city  than  the  Ghalkidian  Olynthos,^  a  city 
which  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  Makedonian 
King  Amyntas  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  confederacy,  which  ex- 
tended to  all  its  members  the  benefits  of  a  common  law  and  a 
common  citizenship,  of  unrestricted  intermarriage,  of  unfettered 
commerce  and  acquisition  of  property  in  land.  These  terms  were 
gladly  accepted  by  some  of  their  weaker  and  by  some  too  of  their 
less  insignificant  neighbours ;  nor  were  they  less  cheerfully  wel- 
comed even  by  the  Makedonion  cities  which  had  known  hitherto 
no  other  system  than  that  of  despotism  varied  only  by  a  somewhat 
frequent  change  of  masters. 

The  paramount  need  of  securing  a  free  area  for  the  action  of  the 
new  confederacy  had  after  this  great  success  compelled  the  Olyn- 
tfaians  to  invite  the  adhesion  of  Akanthos  and  Apol-    oppoaieion 
Ionia ;  but  the  people  of  these  cities  had  no  mind  to    of  Aicanthos 
give  up  the  theories  of  which  Brasidas  during  his    ^.    ^  ^' 
sojourn  among  them  had  been  so  earnest  a  preacher.'        ^^  ^'^' 
They  wished  to  keep  strictly  to  their  own  customs  and  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  neighbours.     Nor  was  this  all.    The 
Spartans  might  in  some  measure  estimate  the  peril  of  the  crisis, 

^  This  officer  commanded  the  con-         ^  See  p.  64. 
tingents  furnished  by  the  allies  or         '  See  p.  835. 
subjects  of  Sparta. 
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when  they  learnt  that  Boiotian  and  Athenian  envoys  were  already 
at  OlynthoS;  and  that  the  Olynthianshad  resolved  to  add  their  own 
voice  to  that  of  Thebes  and  Athens  in  calling  upon  all  the  Greek 
cities  to  enter  into  the  new  alliance.  In  any  case  they  could  not 
hut  see  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  keep  the  Boiotian  cities  disunited, 
while  they  allowed  the  Olynthians  to  form  a  society  which,  if  not 
broken  up,  must  become  aa  empire.  Let  the  Spartans  look  to  it. 
It  would  soon  be  too  late :  but  at  present  many  of  the  members 
had  not  yet  shaken  off  the  true  Greek  sentiment  of  self-isolation, 
and  might  easily  be  detached  from  the  pernicious  company  of  the 
Olynthians.  Still  if  anything  vras  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  at 
once.  The  exclusive  bigotty  of  the  good  old  limes  was  a  plant 
apt  to  vdther  away  under  a  moderate  amount  of  sunshine ;  and  if 
this  sentiment  failed  them,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  which 
the  Spartans  could  appeal. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Kleigenes  was  strictly  true.  It  brings 
before  us  one  of  the  few  honest  efforts  of  the  more  soberminded 
Ammtas  Greeks,  which  make  us  for  the  moment  dream  that  a 
King  of  real  HeUenic  nation  might  have  been  formed,  and  a 

Makedonia.  "barrier  raised  against  the  overgrowth  of  Makedonian 
and  Roman  power.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  Olynthians  had 
resolved  to  defend  themselves  and  to  rescue  their  neighbours  from 
oppression,  at  a  time  when  a  horde  of  Illyrian  savages  had  driven 
off  the  usurper  Amyntas,  who  had  worked  his  way  to  the  Make- 
donian  throne  by  murder.  Amyntas  had  slain  Pausanias  the  son 
of  Aeropos,  and  Aeropos  had  slain  Orestes,  the  infant  son  of 
Archelaos,  who,  having  for  years  ruled  the  country  vigorously, 
had  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  passions  of  two  young  men  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected  in  an  unspeakably  loathsome  intimac}'. 
But  Archelaos  had  become  King  only  by  slaying  his  brother,  the 
legitimate  son  of  Ids  father,  that  King  Perdikkas  whose  chief  con- 
tributions to  Athens  took  the  form,  it  was  said,  of  shiploads  of 
lies.^  These  usurpers  and  murderers  belonged,  it  is  asserted,  to 
the  royal  race;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  Amyntas  with 
whose  subjects  the  Olynthians  had  to  deal  is  at  least  notorious  as 
the  father  of  Philip  and  the  grand&ther  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  bright  davni  of  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy as  closing  in  darkness  and  blood ;  but  in  sudi  a  case  the 
o    ,  ,,  Spartans  were  not  likely  to  hesitate.    The  picture 

of  Spnrui  to  drawn  by  Kleigenes  was  one  every  detail  of  whica 
oi?SS31^*  would  rouse  their  fiercest  antipathy.  The  work  which  it 
<^on*«J«««?y.  depicted  was  the  work  of  Athens,  purged,  it  may  be, 
of  many  defects  and  some  blots  which  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  growth  of  her  empire  made  it  impossible  for 

1  See  p.  852. 
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Alliens  to  aToid,^  Lut  the  same  work  still,  as  extendiDg  to  all  alike 
the  l^enefits  of  law,  compelling  all  to  saciiiice  just  so  much  of  their 
independence  as  was  needful  for  the  general  welfare,  and  insisting 
on  the  co-operation  of  all  towards  the  maintenance  of  an  order 
essential  to  the  safety  alike  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  To  use  the 
metaphor  of  the  Korinthian  Timolaos  ^  the  Spartans  resolved  to 
bum  the  wasps  in  their  nest;  and  circumstances  singularly  favoured 
the  enterprise. 

The  great  hindrance  which  lay  in  their  way  was  Thehes ;  and 
so  long  as  she  did  not  bi'eak  the  tenns  of  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas, 
the  task  of  dealing  with  her  might  seem  perhaps    gef^oreof 
perplexing.    But  Spartan  zeal  was  not  easily  baffled,    the  Xheban 
While  Eudamidas  was  ordered  to  lead  his  men  with  the    phoiUdaB.  ^ 
utmost  speed  to  Olynthos,  his  brother  Phoibidas,  who        ^^^  b.c. 
Tvas  to  bring  on  the  rest  of  the  army,  reeeived  secret  instructions  to 
do  what  he  could  for  Sparta  as  he  passed  Thebes.    There  Leontia- 
des  with  the  philo-Lakonian  party  was  eagerly  awaiting  him ;  and 
Phoibidas  was  lucky  in  the  time  of  his  coming.     During  his  stay 
the  day  came  round  for  the  feast  of  Thesmophoria,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  old  usage  the  Kadmeia  was  given  over  to  the  sole  occu- 
pation of  the  women.    On  that  day  Phoibidas,  intending  to  set  out 
on  his  northward  march,  was  called  back  by  Leontiades  who,  lead- 
ing him  straight  to  the  Akropolis,  opened  its  gates. 

Hastening  to  the  senate-house  where  the  council  was  assembled, 
Leontiades  addressed  them  as  Polemarch,  telling  them  that  the 
Spartans  had  possession  of  the  citadel  and  of  all  their    „  , 

t    A    t    .  15    11  A       1         Seizure  and 

women,  but  that  no  one  would  be  the  worse  for  the    execution  of 
change  except  traitors.    Of  these,  he  added,  Ismenias,    ^^^e*^*^* 
the  head  of  l^e  anti-Spartan  party,  was  the  chief:  and  by  his  orders 
Ismenias  was  arrested  and  dragged  away.  Of  those  who  sided  with 
him  300  took  refuge  at  Athens,  while  Ismenias  himself,  arraigned 
before  a  court  consisting  of  three  Spartan  commissioners  and  one 
from  each  of  the  allied  cities,  was  charged  with  being  the  foremost 
man  in  stirring  up  the  war  which  had  ended  with  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas.    Neither  by  the  terms  of  that  peace  nor  on  any  other 
grounds  had  the  court  any  jurisdiction :  but  his  death  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  Leontiades  and  his  partisans,  and  Ismenias  accordingly 
was  condemned  and  executed. 

Phoibidas  had  done  a  service  to  his  country  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  Lysandros  at  Aigospotamoi :  and  both  acts  were  alike  in  the 
blackness  of  &e  treachery  by  which  they  were  accom-    Suppression 
plished,  unless  it  be  urged  that  the  aim  of  Phoibidas    thian^Con-''" 
was  directed  against  a  city  with  which  Sparta  pro-    lederacy. 
fessed  to  be  at  peace.    In  Sparta  the  tidings  called  forth  express 

1  Sec  p.  246.  .  3  See  p.  5G0. 
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sidus  of  indignHtion  which  in  a  few  may  have  been  sincere ;  and 
the  secrecy  of  the  Spartan  system  enabled  the  Ephors  to  disavow 
instructions  which  had  probably  specified  no  service  in  particular. 
With  his  usual  straightforwardness  Agesilaos  cut  the  matter  short  by 
telling  them  that  the  only  question  for  debate  was  whether  the  action 
of  Fhoibidas  was  for  the  welfare  of  Sparta  or  whether  it  was  not 
In  the  former  case^  he  deserved  only  gratitude.  No  law  forbade  any 
man  to  benefit  his  country  without  orders.  Fhoibidas  was  removed 
from  his  command  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  probably  never  pud ; 
and  here,  so  far  as  the  Spartans  were  concerned,  the  matter  ended. 
Their  garrison  continued  to  hold  the  Kadmeia ;  and  their  aimy  was 
enabled  to  act  against  the  Ol3mthians  without  dread  of  a  formidable 
enemy  in  the  rear.    Even  thus  the  task  of  subduing  them  was  not 
easy.     The  army  of  Eudamidas  was  reinforced  by  a 
still  larger  army  under  Teleutias ;  but  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  found  the  Olynthians  not  less  energetic  in  tiieir 
defence.    In  a  battle  which  they  provoked  Teleutias 
was  slain,  and  his  army  scattered ;  but  the  Spartans 
remained  only  the  more  resolute  in  their  purpose.    Agesipolis,  dis- 
patched with  a  third  army,  died  of  fever  l«ought  on 
by  the  summer  heat ;  but  by  his  successor  Polybiades 
the  Olynthians  were  shut  up  within  their  city.    Famine  did  its 
work.    Olynthos  submitted,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Spartan  confederacy.  Her  Makedonian  allies  passed 
again  imder  the  sway  of  Amyntas  who  had  both  pleaded  and  fought 
against  the  Olynthians  with  the  utmost  earnestness.    His  zeal  was 
amply  justified.    The  confederacy  thus  overthrown  would  have 
been  probably  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  ambition 
and  of  the  more  daring  energy  of  his  successors.    The  Spartans  had 
indeed  done  him  good  service :  they  had  not  the  less  sealed  their 
own  ruin.  Unhappily  this  ruin  embraced  others  besides  themselves. 
The  sacrifice  of  Sparta  alone  vrould  have  been  but  a  poor  offerii]^ 
to  the  Genius  of  Exclusivenees.    East  and  West  alike  were  to  feel 
for  a  long  series  of  centuries  the  results  of  her  systematically  selfish 
and  treacherous  policy. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  even  at  the  time  there  were  wanting 
men  who  saw  the  real  nature  of  the  work  which  she  was  doing. 
Oi-aUons  of  In  the  oration  read  before  the  Greeks  assonbled  for 
laokStoS."*  *^®  celebration  of  the  09th  Olympiad  the  rhetor  Ljsias 
834  B.C.  found  it  convenient  to  express  his  astonishment  that 
Sparta  could  quietly  sit  still  while  in  the  east  the  Persian  king 
was  master  of  a  Greek  fleet  more  powerful  than  her  own,  while  in 
the  west  Dionysios  the  despot  of  Syracuse  possessed  a  navy  still 
more  formidable,  and  while  on  the  north  the  Makedonian  Amyntas 
was  building  up  a  firm  empire  in  his  own  country,  incroaching-  on 
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the  territories  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  ioslaviiig  these  dtiee  them- 
Belves.  We  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Sparta  had  deliberately  played  into  the  hands  of  all  these  three 
despots,  and  that  to  her  they  owed  a  very  large  measure  of  their 
power.  As  things  then  stood,  it  was  perhaps  an  act  of  sufficient 
boldness  in  the  presence  of  the  repiesentataves  of  Dionysios  him- 
self to  declare  that  the  Greek  world  was  on  fire  at  both  ends  and 
that  Sparta  was  doing  nothing  to  quench  the  flames.  Four  years 
later  before  the  same  august  assembly  Isokrates  could 
in  language  as  vehement  as  it  was  plain  charge  the 
Spartans  with  deliberate  treachery  for  conduct  at  which  Lysias 
had  expressed  only  surprise.  He  not  only  saw  but  could  tell 
them  that  they  were  aiding  Artaxeixes,  Amyntas,  and  Dionysios 
to  eat  the  very  life  out  of  Hellas  and  leaving  it  absolutely  helpless 
against  any  powerful  foreign  invader.  Finally,  Xenophon,  the 
great  worshipper  of  Sparta,  could  treat  the  act  of  Phoibidas  in 
surprising  the  £admeia  as  Thucydides  treats  the  massacre  at 
Melos  by  the  Athenians.^  It  is  for  him  the  great  turning-point  of 
their  history,  marking  the  moment  at  which  the  gods  who  have 
their  eye  on  all  wicked  men  intervened  to  put  them  down.'  The 
enthusiasm  even  of  Xenophon  was  quenched  by  an  act  of  treachery 
committed  against  a  Greek  city  in  time  of  peace ;  and  his  eyes 
became  suddenly  opened  to  the  fact  that  Spartan  promises  of  in- 
dependence and  freedom  were  nothing  but  a  cheat  and  a  snare. 

Visible  signs  of  Divine  Judgement  were,  in  his  belief,  not  long 
wanting.  At  no  time,  to  all  appearance,  had  the  empire  of  Sparta 
been  more  mighty ;  at  no  time  had  her  heel  pressed  conspirac  - 
more  heavily  upon  her  allies,  or  in  truer  phrase  her  of  Feiopidas. 
slaves.  The  only  city  of  which  she  had  a  genuine  ^^®  "•^* 
dread  was  kept  down  by  a  Spartan  garrison  aided  effectually  by  a 
faction  ready  at  all  costs  to  maintain  her  supremacy  and  thus  to 
secure  for  themselves  imbounded  license.  In  this  very  city  their 
power  was  to  receive  a  terrible  blow,  and  seven  men  alone  were  to 
inflict  it.  Of  these  men  the  most  conspicuous  were  Pelopidas  and 
Mellon.  With  their  fellow-exiles  at  Athens  they  had  waited  long 
in  the  hopes  of  some  more  open  resistance :  but  the  bounds  of  their 
patience  were  now  reached,  and  they  resolved  to  do  by  assassina- 
tion the  work  which  they  could  not  achieve  in  open  war.  We 
shrink}  and  shrink  with  a  righteous  horror,  from  the  thought  of 
employing  such  devices ;  but  if  ever  such  an  attempt  might  be 
palliated  or  condoned,  the  more  merciful  sentence  would  be  justi- 
fied in  the  case  of  Pelopidas  and  his  comrades.  But  for  the 
iniquitous  usurpation  of  Leontiades  and  his  abettors  Thebes  would 
now  have  been  at  war  with  Sparta ;  nor  can  it  well  be  denied  that 

I  See  p.  350.  a  Xen.  H,  v.  4, 1 . 
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for  the  Tbebans  the  Spartans  had  put  themselves  beyond  the  pale 
of  law  by  seizing  their  citadel  in  time  of  peace  and  without  the 
faintest  plea  of  offence  or  injury.  As  to  Leontiades  and  his  parti- 
sans, it  would  be  almost  a  bathos  to  speak  of  them  as  murderers ; 
but  if  their  enormous  crimes  cannot  be  held  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  dagger  against  their  persons,  so  neither  can  we  deny  that  no 
criminals  ever  more  righteously  deserved  a  harder  punishment  Of 
the  attempt  itself  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  conspirators 
had  the  aid  of  Phyllidas,  the  secretary  of  the  polemarchs,  in  gaming 
access  to  their  victims,  two  of  whom,  Archias  and  Philippoe,  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  slay  at  a  banquet.  Leontiades  after  a  hard 
struggle  was  killed  in  his  own  house. 

With  the  secret  conspiracy  Epameinondas  would  have  nothiog 
to  do ;  but  when  the  tyiants  had  ceased  to  live,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  appear  in  the  Agora  and  among  the  most 
zealous  in  calling  the  people  to  anus,  llie  shout  of 
exultation  which  ran  through  the  city  as  the  tidings 
became  generally  known,  brought  dismay  to  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  Kadmeia.  The  garrisons  of  Thespiai  and 
Plataiai  coiild  not  reach  them,  and  their  enemies  were  bein^ 
hourly  reinforced  by  volunteers  from  Attica  and  Thebans  returning 
from  exile.  Availing  themselves  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
Pelopidas  and  Mellon,  who  with  a  citizen  named  Ghajon  had  been 
appointed  Boiotarchs,  resolved  to  carry  the  citadel  by  assault :  and 
the  order  for  attaclc  had  been  already  given  when  the  Spartan 
commander  proposed  a  capitulation.  The  Thebans  willingly  al- 
lowed them  to  depart  with  the  honours  of  war ;  but  no  honouis 
awaited  them  at  home.  Two,  if  we  are  to  believe  Diodoros,^  weio 
put  to  death ;  the  third  was  punished  with  a  crushing  fine ;  and 
Kleombrotos,  now  king  in  place  of  his  brother  Agesipolis^  was  dis- 
patched to  take  vengeance  on  the  Thebans.  His  line  of  march 
took  him  close  along  the  frontier  of  Attica;  and  while  the  sight  of 
his  men  revived  in  the  Athenians  the  old  feelings  of  horror  with 
which  they  had  regarded  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia,  Kleombrotcs 
availed  himself  of  the  impression  thus  made  to  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  two  of  their  generals  who  had  aided  the  enterprise  of 
Pelopidas  and  his  comrades.  The  charge,  if  we  may  follow  the 
story  of  Xenophon,  was  undeniably  true.  These  men  had  acted  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  therefore  had  r^n  the  risk  of  involving 
their  countrymen  in  a  war  which  they  had  not  sanctioned.  The 
Athenians  might  have  retorted  that  in  the  case  of  Phoibidas 
AgesiJaos  had  laid  down  a  principle  capable  of  general  applicatioc. 
Tliey  may  have  felt  indeed  that  the  retort  must  be  backed  up  with 
a  force  which  they  Imew  that  they  did  not  possess ;  but  in  putting 
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the  two  pfeneials  on  their  trial  it  is  more  likely  that  they  acteil 
from  an  honest  sense  of  duty.  The  formalities  iniquitously  set  at 
nought  in  the  case  of  the  yictors  of  Ar^ennoussai  now  secured  to 
each  a  separate  trial.  Tlie  first  general  was  condemned  and 
executed ;  the  second,  before  his  trial  came  on,  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  and  was  sentenced  to  exile  in  his  absence. 

With  one-third  of  his  forces  Kleombrotos  had  left  at  Thespiai 
the  harmost  Sphodrias  with  orders  to  do  all  that  he  could  against 
the  Thebans.  The  memory  of  the  recent  exploit  of  Attempt  of 
Teleutias  made  him  think  that  more  might  be  done  p^J^^" 
against  Athens.  In  short  he  resolyed  to  attempt  by  879  b.c. 
land  what  Teleutias  had  achieved  by  sea.  But  he  started  from 
Thespiai  too  late  to  reach  Peiraieus  before  dawn.  The  mominpr 
found  him  at  Eleusis,  nearly  ten  miles  from  the  harbour.  He  at 
once  retreated,  doing,  however,  as  much  mischief  as  he'  could  to 
the  inhabitants  by  the  way.  The  Spartan  envoys  who  had  come 
to  complain  of  the  two  generals  had  not  yet  le^  Athens.  When 
brought  before  the  indignant  Demos,  they  answered  forcibly  enough 
that  had  they  been  abettors  of  the  enterprise  they  would  have 
taken  care  not  to  be  found  in  the  enemy's  city.  The  act  of  Spho- 
drias, they  assured  the  Athenians,  would  be  regarded,  as  they 
themselves  regarded  it,  with  not  less  horror  than  astonishment ; 
and  death  would  be  the  penalty  of  his  crime  in  attacking  a  state 
with  which  Sparta  was  at  peace.  Satisfied  with  this  assurance, 
the  Athenians  foolishly  let  the  envoys  go.  Their  forbearance  was 
rewarded  by  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias,  strictly  because  his  son 
Kleonymoe  stood  to  Archidamos  son  of  Agesilaos  in  the  infamous 
relation  of  Oarr,  Viscount  Hochester  and  Earl  of  Somerset,  to 
James  I.^    The  argument  of  Agesilaos  went  straight  to  its  mark. 


>  It  has  been  urged  that  too  great 
stress  should  not  1^  laid  on  the  per- 
lioiial  vices,  or,  as  some  would  prefer 
to  call  them,  the  tastes  and  appetites 
of  kings  or  other  rulers, — that  so  far 
as  such  personal  attributes  influence 
the  conduct  of  goreraroent,  they 
ahonld  be  brought  into  the  picture, 
but  no  farther.  This  is  probably  not 
less  just  than  true.  But  the  case  of 
Sphodrias  is  distinctly  one  in  which 
war  results  from  the  monstrously 
vicious  relations  of  two  young  men. 
In  the  same  manner,  of  James  YI.  it 
may  be  said  that  his  tastes  led  to  the 
murder  of  Alexander  Ruthven,  and 
not  merelv  this,  but  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  hLs  family,  to  the  infamous 
farce  which  ended  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  notary  Sprot,  and  to  the 


forgmg  of  the  Logan  or  Restahrig 
letters  in  order  to  cover  the  infamy 
of  this  execution.  In  short,  the 
personal  tastes  or  vices  of  James  led 
to  a  series  of  violent  interferences 
with  law,  and  went  far  towards  es- 
tablishing that  theory  of  despotism 
which  pltmged  the  nation  into  years 
of  war  and  brought  his  son  to  the 
scaffold. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  historian 
is  not  justified  in  paradine  private 
vices  merely  as  vices,  and  it  may  be 
argued  that  '  the  wives  of  Charles 
I.  and  Lewis  XY I.  did  just  as  much 
harm  publicly  by  their  operation  on 
the  course  of  government  as  tho 
mistresses  of  Charles  II.  or  of  Lewis 
XY.'  But  even  if  the  former  propo- 
sition be  allowed  to  pass  unchai- 
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The  guilt  of  Sphodrias,  lie  said,  could  not  possibly  be  denied ;  but 
it  was  not  the  leas  impossible  to  put  to  dea^  one  who,  whether  as 
boy,  youth,  or  man,  had  stood  among  the  foremost  of  his  country- 
men. Spuria  could  not  spare  such  citizens,  and  justice  must  in 
euch  cases  give  place  to  expedience. 

The  decision  saved  Sphodrias :  but  it  called  into  existence  a 
new  confederacy  in  which  Thebes  gladly  enrolled  herself  under 
Fonnation  Athens.  In  its  general  purpose  this  society  closely 
AthmiMi  resembled  the  old  Athenian  empire  to  which  the 
KZSonfederacy.  Thebans  had  shown  themselves  the  most  deter- 
mined enemies ;  but  as  little  as  possible  was  said  of  those  duties 
which  had  bred  jealousy  and  disaffection  among  the  old  allies  of 
Athens.  There  were  to  be  no  more  Elerouchiai,^  and  no  Athenian 
under  any  pretence  was  to  become  a  landowner  in  the  territories  of 
any  city  enrolled  in  the  new  alliance.  Along  vdth  Timotheos  the 
«on  of  Eonon  and  the  orator  Kallistratos  Ghabrias  had  such  suc- 
cess in  the  Egean  islands  and  elsewhere  that  Athens  soon  stood  at 
the  head  of  seventy  confederate  cities.  But  between  the  old  state 
of  things  and  the  new  there  was  this  difference,  that  Athens  had 
no  coercive  power,  and  that  the  allies  were  not  really  bound  to  do 
more  than  they  liked.  The  circumstances  of  the  moment  created  a 
vehement  enthusiasm ;  but  the  flame  soon  died  out,  and  Athens 
berself  regarded  with  more  than  coldness  the  successes  of  the  most 
powerful  amongst  her  allies. 

For  the  moment  there  was  nothing  to  exdte  her  jealousy  even 
in  the  ardour  with  which  the  Thebems  organised  the  celebrated 
Epameinon-  body  of  tzoops  known  as  the  Sacred  Band,  and  in  the 
SicT^Btuid  s^^i^  ability  displayed  by  their  leader  Epameinon- 
ofThobea.  das.  It  is  imposdble  to  believe  that  the  shameful 
intimacy  which  linked  together  each  couple  in  this  brilliast 
company  could  tend  to  keep  alive  all  that  was  generous  and  high- 
minded  in  their  disposition.  Were  it  so,  the  emphatic  assertion  of 
Aristotle  that  true  friendship  cannot  possibly  be  founded  in  wicked- 
ness would  be  signally  disproved.  The  loathsome  vice  thus  thrust 
on  our  notice  was  in  truth  the  bane  of  Hellenic  society ;  but  we 
may  mark  with  thankfulness  the  better  impulses  which  in  what- 
ever measure  counteracted  this  dreadful  evil.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  did  not  impair  their  courage,  and  they  were  happy  in  having 
as  their  leader  the  noblest  of  all  Theban  citizens.  Sprung  fratu 
the  ancient  stock  of  the  Spartoi,  the  children  of  the  dragons  teeth 

lenged,  to  the  latter  it  must  be  re-  of  Spbodriu  cannot  be  understood 

plied  that  the  minions  of  James  I.  or  explained  without  a  reference  to 

were   more  powerful  than  any  of  the  personal  tastes  or  appetites  of 

these,  and  that  his  history  is  a  blank  Archidomoe  and  Kleonymos. 

vrithoat  them.    In  like  manner  the  »  S3ee  p.  94. 
conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  the  case 
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fiown  by  £[admo8y  Epameinondas  had  attained  an  eminence  in  art 
and  science  very  Tarely  acquired  by  his  countr}'men.  Bom  to  no 
great  inheritance,  he  made  no  effort  to  amass  wealth ;  and  this 
merit  of  personal  integrity,  always  appreciated  in  Greece,^  was 
happily  combined  with  the  strength  of  mind  in  which  men  pecu- 
niarily incorruptible  have  sometimes  been  found,  like  Nikias,  fatally 
deficient. 

If  during  the  next  fiye  years  the  Spartans  strove  resolutely  to 
prop  up  their  tottering  empire,  the  courde  of  evente  went  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  steadily  against  them.    The  year  which    Decline  of 
followed  the  attempt  of  Sphodrias  witnessed  a  Spartan    5^^?^ 
iuTasion  of  Boiotia  and  the  more  significant  sight  of       878  b.c. 
Peloponnesian  hoplites  eyen  under  Agesilaos  declining  to  cross 
spears  with  the  troops  of  the  Athenian  Chabrias.    On  his  return 
home  Agesilaos  left  Phoibidas  at  Thespiai;  before  many  weeks 
-were  pest,  the  hero  of  the  Kadmeia  was  slain  and  his  troops  scat- 
tered by  the  Theban  cavalry.    During  the  next  year 
Agesilaos  again  took  the  field;   he  returned  home, 
a^r  doing  but  little,  stretched  on  a  couch,  from  which  for  a  long 
time  he  was  unable  to  rise.    Some  injury  to  his  sound  leg  had  been 
aggravated  by  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  suigeons  who  attended 
him.    Nor  was  his  successor  Kleombrotos  more  fortu- 
nate by  land,  while  in  a  battle  fought  off  Naxos  the 
Spartan  admiral  PoUis  was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Athenian 
Chabrias.    Eight  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  taken  with  their 
crews,  four-and-twenty  more  were  destroyed,  and  Chabrias  might 
have  made  the  ruin  as  complete,  so  Diodoros  tells  us,'  as  that  of 
Argennouseai,  had  not  the  recompense  dealt  out  to  the  commanders 
in  that  memorable  conflict  withheld  him  from  pursuing  the  enemy 
-while  Athenian  seamen  were  needing  his  help. 

This  great  success  added  largely  to  the  power  not  of  Athens 
only,  but  of  Thebes.    To  the  former  besides  3,000  prisoners  and 
n&ore  than  100  talents  in  money  it  brought  the  ad-    ncewed 
heaion  of  seventeen  6ities  to  her  new  confederacy :  to    jealousy  bc- 
the  latter,  by  clearing  the  Ege&n  of  all  hostile  forces,    ensuid 
it  insured  the  safe  transit  of  the  com  needed  to  supply    Thebes. 
the  crops  ruined  by  two  successive  invasions.    But  the  jealousy  of 
Athens  was  already  awake,  and  it  found  open  expression  when  the 
Thebans  refused  to  contxibute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  by 
fiea.    They  were  probably  unable  to  do  so ;  but  the  Athenians,  not 
easily  convinced  of  this,  would  hear  with  increased 
dissatisfaction  that  the  Theban  Pelopidas  had  defeated 
^e  Peloponnesians  under  Gorgoleon  and  Theopompos  in  the  open 
£eld,  slaying  their  two  commanders ;  that  Thebes  had  practically 
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recovered  her  Hegemonia  over  the  Boiotian  cities,  and  that  she 
was  preparing  a  fleet  at  her  port  of  Kreusis  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf. 

Under  the  fatal  conditions  which  Spartan  supremacy  had 
imposed  upon  Hellenic  life  nothing  more  was  ne^ed  to  make 
Peace  be-  Athens  seek  peace  with  her  deadly  enemy.  The  pro- 
oSISt^**^"  V^^^  '^^  happily  timed,  at  least  for  Sparta.  Only 
Sparta.  eight  years  before,  she  had  forcibly  put  down  the  con- 

federacy which  might  have  served  as  a  permanent  bulwark  against 
Makedonian  aggression;  and  in  that  short  time  her  power  had 
been  so  shaken  that  she  foimd  herself  compelled  to  reject  the 
prayer  of  the  Pharsalian  Polydamas,  and  allow  a  zealous  ally  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  a  hostile  despot. 

This  despot  was  lason  of  Pherai.  During  the  few  years  which 
had  witnessed  the  decay  of  Spartan  power  almost  all  the  l^es- 
lasOn  of  salian  cities  of  any  importance  had  become  his  allies 

Fberni,  Ta-  or  his  subjects  with  the  e:tception  of  Pharaalos :  and 
f^°  ^  to  Polydamas  as  its  most  powerful  citizen  he  now 
874  B.C.  proposed  a  convention  which,  as  he  asserted^  would 
make  Thessaly  the  dominant  power  in  Hellas.  Polydamas  an- 
swered that  he  could  do  nothing  without  consulting  the  Spartans : 
and  before  these  he  laid  the  exact  facts  of  the  case.  '  We  cannot 
help  you,'  was  the  answer,  ^  you  must  make  for  yourself  the  best 
terms  that  you  can.'  The  Olynthians  had  been  crushed  because 
they  had  striven  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  society  which  might 
have  grown  into  a  Greek  nation. ,  If  vengeance  be  worth  a  thought, 
they  were  fully  avenged  when  the  Phax^lians,  bidden  to  look  to 
themselves,  added  their  votes  to  those  which  made  lason  of  Pherai 
the  Tagos  of  all  Thessaly. 

An  opportunity  for  doing  Sparta  a  mischief  soon  presented 
itself,  and  lasdn  readily  seized  it.  Korkyra  had  again  become  the 
Renewed  ally  of  Athens.  As  in  the  old  days  ^  there  were  not 
spwto  Mid"  lacking  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  faction  who  sought  to 
Athens.  gain  their  ends  by  bringing  Lakedaimonians  into  the 

island ;  and  these,  too,  made  tbeir  petition  at  a  suitable  lime.  The 
recent  peace  vnth  Athens  had  been  broken  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
made.  Timotheos  had  landed  on  Zakynthos  some  exiles  belonging 
to  that  island  who  had  been  serving  in  his  fleet.  The  Zakynthians 
forwarded  a  vehement  complaint  to  Sparta,  and  Sparta,  at  once  de- 
claring war  against  Athens,  dispatched  Mnaaippos  to  blockade 
Korkyra  and  to  ravage  its  lands. 

The  long  peace  which  the  island  had  now  enjoyed  had  restored 
it  to  the  splendid  ciiltivatiou  which  made  Chios  a  paradise  until 
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the  Ohlans  chose  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Sparta.'  The  luxiiriant 
crops  were  now  destroyed,  the  yines  cut  down,  the  farm  build- 
ings leyelled  with  the  groimd.  But  600  Athenian  ^^ 
peltasts,  conveyed  across  Thessaly  by  lasdn  of  Pherai,  in  Korkyra. 
managed  to  effect  their  entrance  into  the  town,  and  ^^^  "**^* 
making  a  sally  with  the  inhabitants  routed  the  besiegers  and  slew 
their  general.  At  this  moment  signals  announced  the  approach  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  Peloponnesians  at  once  left  the  island. 
This  effectual  aid  ought  to  have  been  given  before ;  but  Timotheos 
had  been  busy  in  the  Egean,  and,  as  it  seems,  he  returned  to  Athens 
to  find  that  the  great  success  which  he  had  achieved  would  not 
condone  his  delay,  and  that  a  second  fleet  had  already  set  off  for 
Korkyra  irader  IphiJirates,  Ohabrias,  and  Eallistratos.  On  reaching 
the  island  these  generals  found  that  not  much  was  left  for  them  to 
do :  but  Iphikrates  had  heard  that  ten  triremes  belonging  to  the 
Syracusan  despot  Dionysios  were  on  their  way  from  Sicily.  These 
ships  he  det^nined  to  seize.  The  scouts  posted  on  the  hills  had 
no  sooner  notified  their  approach  than  he  swooped  down  on  them 
with  twenty  triremes,  and  of  the  ten  vessels  one  only  escaped. 

To  the  Spartans  it  seemed  that  things  were  going  against  them 

not  on  the  earth  only  but  in  the  heavens.    The  great  lamp  or  rod 

of  flame  suspended  in  the  sky  for  many  days  together    seizore  of 

portended  some  grave  disaster,  and  fully  justified  a    ^JlniSbMifl 

freeih.  appeal  to  the  despet  who  ruled  at  Sousa.    A  re-        872  b.c. 

script  from  the  Great  King  once  more  ordered  the  Greeks  to  settle 

all  their  quarrels  and  live  peaceably  each  in  his  autonomous  city ; 

and  this  time  Athens  was  scarcely  less  anxious  than  Sparta  to  abide 

by  his  decree.  The  power  of  the  latter  had  been  sensibly  diminished 

bj  land,  and  had  in  &ct  vanished  from  the  sea.    This  was  of  itself 

enough  to  bnng  about  a  change  in  the  pubhc  opinion  of  Athens 

towfurds  her  old  enemy ;  but  the  steady  progress  of  Thebes  was 

strengtli^iM?  ^  feeling  of  positive  jealousy,  which  likewise  told  in 

favour  of  Sparta.    The  re-establishment  of  Plataiai  with  a  Spartan 

garrison  might  seem  a  measiure  not  much  to  the  liking  of  the 

A^thenians :  but  these  may  have  felt  that  the  ties  which  bound  the 

I'lataians  to  their  Peloponnesian  benefoctors  would  prove  less  strong 

than  the  spell  of  a  fi;iendship  unbroken  for  more  than  a  century. 

Sach  at  least  was  the  feeling  of  the  Thebans  who  complained  that 

tbe  new  town  was  simply  a  hostile  stronghold  set  up  in  their  own 

land,  and  if  we  may  accept  the  narrative  of  Diodoros,^  even  charged 

the  Plataians  with  a  deliberate  plan  of  surrendering  their  city  to 

tbe  Athenians.  The  Thebans  accordingly  resolved  to  do  what  they 

hfld.  done  before,  and  the  precautions  of  the  Plataians  were  foiled 

>  See  p.  416.  2  xv.  46. 
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by  a  stratagem  which  shut  them,  out  firom  their  city  and  compelled 
them  to  take  refuge  once  more  in  Athens. 

The  new  disaster  which  thus  befell  their  ancient  friends  roused 
at  Athens  a  deep  indignation.  An  appeal  was  made,  it  would 
^^^  seem,  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Peace  of 

of  war  i^        Antalkidas ;  but  the  reply  was  ready  that  at  the  timA 
^^^  when  that  peace  was  promulgated  Plataiai  was  not  in 

Thebes.  existence,  and  could  have  no  title  to  independence  by 

371  B.C.       ^g  terms  of  that  convention.    The  answer  was  con- 
clusive :  but  it  strengthened  the  resolution  of  the  Athenians  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  their  envoys  headed  by  the  orator  Ealli- 
Btratos  appeared  in  the  congress  now  held  at  Sparta  to  propose  a 
division  of  power  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered  both 
reasonable  and  necessary.    No  city  could  for  the  present  dispute 
the  pre-eminence  of  Athens  on  the  sea ;  but  if  Athens  was  content 
to  flJlow  to  Sparta  precedence  on  land,  she  must  insist  that  the 
terms  of  the  peace  should  no  longer  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  that 
the  autonomy  of  cities  should  mean  real  independence,  and  that 
Spartan  harmosts  and  Spartan  garrisons  must  at  once  become 
things  of  the  past.    Consenting  to  abide  by  these  terms,  Sparta 
nevertheless  took  the  oaths  for  her  allies  as  well  as  for  herself,  while 
Athens  and  the  cities  in  alliance  with  her  took  them  separately. 
When  they  were  tendered  to  Epameinondas,  the  envoy  of  Theb», 
he  replied  that  he  must  take  them  as  representing  not  Thebes  alone 
but  the  Boiotian  confederacy.    To  the  retort  of  Agesilaos  that  the 
Boiotian  cities  had  as  much  right  to  swear  separately  as  Thebes 
herself,  Epameinondas,  waving  the  obvious  rejoinder  that  Sparta 
had  sworn  for  all  her  allies,  replied  by  basing  the  Theban  claims  on 
reasons  which  filled  his  hearers  with  dismay.    Thebes  was  for 
Boiotia  what  Athens  was  for  her  Demoi  and  what  Sparta  perhaps 
v«ras  for  the  townships  of  Lakonia.  The  right  of  the  latter  might  be 
more  questionable  if,  as  Brasidas  affirmed,  it  was  based  simply  upon 
conquest ;  ^  the  titie  of  Thebes  to  her  supremacy  stretched  back  to 
days  long  preceding  the  dawn  of  history,  to    days  as  distant 
perhaps  as  those  of  Theseus,  the  founder  of  the  present  Athenian 
commonwealth.  The  controversy  was  one  into  which  the  Spartans 
would  not  and  dared  not  enter.    Leaping  from  his  seat  in  nge^ 
Agesilaos  bade  him  say  out  distinctly  whether  he  would  leave  the 
Boiotian  cities  autonomous  or  whether  he  would  not.    *  Ytf ,  we 
will,  if  you  will  leave  Lakonia  independent  in  like  manner.'  Agesi- 
laos answered  by  wiping  out  the  name  of  Thebes  from  the  treaty 
and  by  a  declaration  of  instant  war.  Three  weeks  later  Epameinoodas 
took  signal  vengeance  by  shattering  the  empire  of  Sparta  on  the 
field  of  Leuktra. 

.    »  Thuc.  iv.  126. 
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The  tenns  of  tlie  peace  required  that  all  armies  now  in  the  field 
should  he  dishanded ;  nor  could  those  terms  he  regarded  as  heing 
kept  with  tolerahle  decency,  if  this  ceremony  should    „         . 
not  he  gone  through.  Caring  nothing  for  such  scniples,    Kieombrotos 
the  Spartans  sent  orders  to  Kleomhrotos,  then  at  the    ***  Leai^ra. 
bead  of  a  Peloponnesian  army  in  Phokis,  to  turn  his  arms  at  once 
against  the  Thehans.  Xo  one  douhted  the  issue.  The  only  question 
<Uscus8ed  related  to  the  mode  in  which  Sparta  would  treat  the 
rebellious  city.    The  history  of  Mantineia  and  Platoiai  suggested 
effectual  methods  of  punishment,  unless  indeed  Sparta  should  be 
pleased  thus  late  in  the  day  to  inforce  the  sentence  passed  against 
the  Thehans  a  hundred  years  ago  for  taking  the  part  of  Xerxes. 
With  this  sei'ene  sense  of  superiority  Kleomhrotos  encamped  his 
tirmy  on  the  high  ground  near  Leuktra  between  the  mighty  masses 
of  Ilelikon  and  Kithairon.     From  this  point  his  way  lay  open  to 
Thebes  and  to  the  port  of  Kreusis  in  his  rear ;  and  the  advantages 
which  he  thus  gained  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  Thehans  who 
but  for  Epameinondas  would  have  made  up  their  minds  to  with- 
draw within  their  walls  and  trv  the  chances  of  a  siege.   The  dislike 
of  facing  the  redoubtable  warriors  of  Sparta  was  heightened  by 
al&nning  signs  which  Nikias  would  have  interpreted  as  tokens  of 
divine  displeasure.     It  was  the  worthier  task  of  Epameinondas  to 
read  them  in  a  more  cheerfiil  sense,  and  to  make  the  most  of  such 
favourable  omens  as  might  be  reported  whether  from  Thebes  or 
from  the  shrine  of  Trophonios  at  Lebadeia.    As  it  so  happened, 
close  by  their  camp  stood  one  of  those  memorials  of  infamous 
wrong"  which  rose  up  not  unfrequently  in  the  track  of  the  Spartan  . 
conquerors.     The  daughters  of  Skedasos,  subjected  to  shameless 
outrage,  had  slain  themselves ;  their  father,  having  vainly  sought 
redress  at  Sparta,  came  back  and  slew  himself  also.    Not  the  most 
•earnest  eloquence  of  a  tried  and  fearless  general  could  appeal  to 
their  inmost  heart  with  the  force  of  this  silent  monument  of  high- 
handed and  pitiless  iniquity.     Crowning  the  tomb  with  wreaths, 
tlie  Thehans  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  might  in  the  effort  to 
punish  their  murderers.    On  their  side,  the  Spartans  impetuously 
clamoured  for  instant  conflict.    Although  the  temper  of  their  allies 
-was    not    altogether  to  be  trusted,  they  felt    sure  that  atta(5k 
vT^ould  be  rewarded  with  victory,  and  they  made  ready  for  battle 
according  to  the  old  methods  of  the  Lykourgean  discipline.    But 
tbey  had  to  deal  with  a  general  who  refused  to  be  hampered  by 
traditions.    To  Epameinondas  it  was  plain  that  his  force  must  be 
concentrated  with  the  utmost  possible  weight  on  the  chief  strength 
of  the  enemy, — in  other  words,  on  the  Spartan  hoplites  to  whom 
Ihe  right  wing  belonged  by  prerogative.    If  these  could  be  over- 
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'borne,  he  needed  to  trouble  himself  but  little  with  the  not  over- 
zealous  efforts  of  the  Spartan  allies  along  their  whole  front  The 
heavy-Armed  men  were  therefore  drawn  up  to  the  depth  of  fifty 
shields,  to  give  welcome  to  the  Spartan  King.  At  their  head  stood 
the  Sacred  Band  under  Pelopidas. 

^VhoUy  unaware  of  this  change  of  tactic,  the  Spartans,  drawn 
up  twelve  deep,  saw  with  comparative  unconcern  the  ineffectual 
onset  and  confused  retreat  of  their  cavalry.  But  as 
Leiiktra.  the  main  mass  of  the  Spartan  hoplites  came  to  dose 
37 1  B.C.  quarters  with  the  enemy,  they  felt  at  once  that  for  what- 
ever reason  the  encounter  would  strain  their  powers  to  the  uttei^ 
most.  With  the  dauntless  bravery  which  none  had  ever  called  into 
question  they  thrust  themselves  against  the  wall  of  shields  which 
bore  down  upon  them  with  increasing  weight.  To  their  amazement 
they  found  that  they  were  labouring  against  a  mass  vastly  exceeding^ 
their  own  in  mere  physical  momentum.  All  that  brave  and  strong 
men  could  do  they  did  ;  but  all  was  done  in  vain.  The  Sacred 
Band,  pushed  on  by  men  as  heavily  armed  and  as  detenniued  as 
themselves,  were  hurled  onwards  with  the  weight  of  an  avalanche ; 
and  the  Spartans  lay  crushed  beneath  the  advancing-  msftft. 
Wounded  early  in  the  fight,  Kleombrotos  was  carried  back  to  his 
camp  a  dying  man ;  and  when  such  as  escaped  the  carnage  weie 
there  gathered  again  beyond  the  enemy *8  reach,  it  was  found  that 
three  hundred  genuine  Spartans  were  all  that  remained  of  the  seven 
hundred  who  had  descended  the  hill  with  the  conviction  that  they 
were  marching  to  immediate  victory. 

The  Divine  Nemesis  had  done  her  work.  A  Spartan  king,  the 
first  since  Leonidas,  had  been  slain ;  and  with  the  polemarch  I^non 
Loss  of  the  the  treacherous  Sphodrias  and  his  son  Kleonymos  wet^ 
Spartans.  among  the  dead.  A  few  Spartans,  caring  nothinfr  per- 
haps for  life  after  defeat,  or  dreading  still  more  the  reproaches  of 
their  countrymen,  insisted  that  they  should  renew  the  battle  and 
thus  recover  the  slain.  The  rest  saw  that  if  they  fought  they  would 
have  to  fight  alone,  for  to  many  of  their  allies  their  disaster  was  a 
cause  for  anything  but  grief,  while  all  were  eager  to  get  awav. 
There  was  no  help  but  to  confess  themselves  beaten  men  by  aakin? 
for  the  burial  truce.  The  prayer  was  granted  on  the  condition  that 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  should  bury  their  dead  before  the  Spar^ 
tans, — a  precaution  which  showed  how  shrewdly  the  Thebans  sus- 
pected the  real  facts,  and  how  warmly  they  appreciated  the  personal 
bravery  and  prowess  of  the  genuine  Spartan  citizens.  The  task  of 
the  allies  was  soon  over.  They  had  v^  few  dead  to  bury.  The 
whole  brimt  of  the  battle  had  fallen  on  the  Spartans,  nor  could  the 
latter  throw  a  veil  over  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them. 
The  bodies  of  the  warriors  were  given  up:  their  shields  -urere 
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carried  away  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Demeter  Thesmophoroa 
at  Thebes. 

So  ended  the  fight  which  left  Epameinondas  the  first  general 
of  his  age,  and  so  fell  a  power  which  had  fully  earned  its  title  to 
stability,  if  grinding  tyranny  and  law-defying  oppres-  j*^^^.. 
siveness  could  confer  such  right.  If  we  had  nothing  the  tidini^ 
more  than  the  dry  record  of  Xenophon,  we  should  »tsparta. 
never  have  known  that  Epameinondas  saw  the  fight  at  Leuktra^ 
nor  should  we  have  known  the  fidl  significance  of  the  Spartan  defeat. 
It  was  to  him  some  satisfaction  to  think  that  at  the  first  his  friends 
had  been  victorious,  for  only  in  that  case  could  they  have  borne 
Kleombrotos  alive  from  the  field ;  that  the  tidings  of  the  great 
•catastrophe,  brought  to  Sparta  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Oymnopaidiai,  were  by  the  orders  of  the  Ephors  received  without 
.a  sign  of  emotion;  and  that  on  the  morrow  they  who  appeared  with 
cheerful  faces  and  exulting  mien  in  the  Agora  were  the  kinsfolk  of 
the  dead,  while  the  kindred  of  the  sur\dvors  bore  themselves  like 
men  oppressed  by  the  deepest  ignominy.  As  he  wrote  the  words, 
the  historian,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  had  in  mind  his  own  narrative 
of  the  awful  night  when  the  long  unbroken  wail  rising  from 
Peiraieus  carried  to  Athens  the  tidings  of  the  treachery  which  had 
ruined  them  at  Aigospotamoi.^  The  Lykourgean  discipline,  which 
crushed  all  that  imparted  grace  and  beauty  to  life  at  Athens,  would 
indeed  have  been  worth  little  if  it  had  failed  to  produce  the  sem- 
"blance  of  an  unconcern  which  treated  the  more  generous  and  tender 
instincts  of  hiunanity  as  the  worst  of  vices. 

Another  act  in  the  great  drama  had  been  thus  played  out ;  and 
the  whole  Hellenic  world  had  at  length  learnt  that  the  promises 
•of  freedom  made  by  Sparta  had  been  from  beginning    ^ 
to   end  a  lie, — a  lie  scantily  veiled  at  first  by  the    spartan  ko- 
rhetoric  of  Brasidas,  but  put  forth  afterwards  in  the    ▼e^nment. 
nakedness  of  unblushing  efirontery.     Not  a  single  pledge  had  she 
redeemed :  not  a  single  burden  had  been  removed,  not  a  single 
abuse  redressed.    She  had  hailed  the  downfall  of  Athens  as  the 
beginning  of  a  golden  age  for  Hellas,  and  in  order  to  realise  it  she 
had  aided  and  abetted  her  victorious  generals  in  setting  up  every- 
where societies  of  miurderers.'^    Iler  enemies  were  prostrate ;  and 
she  trampled  on  them  without  a  touch  of  commiseration.     Her 


1  See  p.  480. 

'  I  have  been  charged  with  bcin^i^ 
«ver-sevcro  to  Hparto.  I  voulil 
gladly  be  convinced  that  I  have 
l)een  :  but  until  I  am  so  convinced, 
I  cannot  modifv  my  words.  I  am 
.speaking  here  chiefly  of  the  Lysan- 
^rian  Decemvirates,  but  scarcely  less 


of  the  oligarchical  factions  who 
governed  by  means  of  the  Spartan 
garrisons.  Lysandros  in  his  own 
])er8on  is  charged  by  Plutarch,  /#y». 
c.  19,  witli  countless  murders.  The 
language  of  Plutarch  could  hardly 
be  made  stronger. 
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allies  were  too  much  overpowered  by  tbe  coDSciousness  of  their 
inferiority  really  to  dispute  her  will :  and  she  refused  to  share  hei- 
spoils  with  the  partners  of  her  robberies.  She  had  put  down  the 
Athenian  empire  with  the  courts  which  at  the  least  offered  to  th^ 
free  or  the  subject  allies  the  means  of  redress  for  wrongs  inflicted 
or  received;  and  by  way  of  improving  matters  she  had  with 
gigantic  cruelty  let  loose  upon  them  a  crowd  of  rapacious  and 
lustful  tyrants,  against  whom  she  would  hear  no  complaint.  "Well 
might  the  blood  of  the  Thebansboil  in  their  veins  as  they  looked  on 
the  graves  of  Skedasos  and  his  daughters  on  the  field  of  Leuktra^ 
and  well  may  we  contrast  the  merciless  iniquity  of  ^e  Spartan, 
government  with  that  judicial  impartiality  of  the  Athenian  demos 
which  even  a  general  who  had  done  the  good  service  of  Fbches 
dared  not  to  fifice.^ 

In  short,  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had  been  from  first  to  last 
the  supremacy  of  high-handed  violence  and  wanton  tyranny.  The 
Inevitable  philo-Lakonian  Xenophon  could  speak  of  it  as  a  sy>- 
resnits  of  tem  under  which  each  individual  Spartan  could  do  &5 
pffid^es  of  ^6  pleased,  and  none  could  say  him  nay  without  insuring 
action.  iiig  own  immediate  ruin.'    Nor  could  it  have  been 

anything  else  but  what  it  was.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  golden 
opportunities  which  the  course  of  events  ofiered  to  Sparta,  and 
which  she  deliberately  threw  away,  opportunities  presented  fiKt 
in  the  unlimited  freedom  of  action  which  followed  the  seizure  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  at  Aigospotamoi,  and  again  when  the  return  of 
the  Cyreian  Greeks  placed  her  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  army  is 
her  involuntary  conflict  with  the  Persian  king.  But  in  truth  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  opportunities  of  feasting  on  the  loveliest  of 
landscapes  to  the  man  who  has  extinguished  in  himself  all  sense  of 
beauty,  of  opportunities  for  generous  action  to  the  man  whose  whole 
life  exhibits  nothing  but  the  working  of  unvarying  and  consistent 
selfishness.  Whether  after  Aigospotamoi  or  after  the  retunor 
the  Ten  Thousand,  it  was  impossible  for  Sparta  to  do  anything  to- 
wards establishing  a  real  Panhellenic  union,  in  other  words,  a  real 
Greek  nation,  without  reverting  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
work  of  Athens.  Any  such  union  must  involve  the  imposition  of 
limits  on  the  action  of  individual  cities,  the  endurance  of  o(»nmon 
burdens,  the  inforcement  of  a  common  law.  All  this  "with  what- 
ever failures  Athens  had  striven  to  do  and  had  in  part  done.  To 
go  back  to  any  such  system  would  be  for  the  Spartans  wh:it  the 
changing  of  his  sldn  would  be  to  the  Ethiopian,  or  of  his  spots  to* 
the  leopard. 

1  See  p.  303.  2  Xcn.  Anab.  vi.  4, 12. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  THE  BATILE  OF  LBITKTRA  TO  THE  DEATH  OP 

EPAMEINOKDAS. 

FOR  nine  years  after  the  Ijattle  of  Leuktra  Epameinondas  remained 
the  tutelary  genius  of  Thebes;  and  only  Spartan  bigotry 
could  deny  that  he  guarded  her  interests  with  a  large-  General 
ness  of  mind  which  strove  to  promote  the  permanent  po^^y^jf 
good  of  Hellas  generally.  But  although  the  two  nondw." 
great  political  measures  with  which  his  name  is  most  871-862  b^. 
closely  associated  were  conceived  in  something  like  the  generous 
and  far^eeing  spirit  of  Perikles,  their  fruits  were  inevitably 
blighted  by  the  deadly  influences  fostered  by  Spartan  supremacy. 
Of  course,  these  measures  annoyed  and  hampered  the  Spartans. 
They  were  designed  to  do  so,  for  Epameinondas  well  knew  that 
there  could  be  but  one  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  their  system ; 
and  this  mode  was  its  complete  suppression.  If  the  Athenians 
could  have  remained  true  to  the  principles  which  guided  the 
policy  of  Perikles,  the  founding  of  Megalopolis  and  the  restoration 
of  Messen^  sixty  years  earlier  might  have  repressed  for  ever  the 
miserable  jealousies  which  rent  the  Hellenic  world  asunder,  and 
have  helped*  Athens  to  finish  her  great  work  yrithout  offending 
fatally  the  prejudices  which  had  their  root  in  pre-historic  ages.  But 
the  very  fact  that  Sparta  could  no  longer  trample  on  her  subjects  or 
her  allies  sufficed  of  itself  to  change  the  current  of  popular  feeling 
towards  her.  If  Sparta  was  humbled,  this  must  mean  that  some 
other  city  which  thus  punished  her  was  set  up  on  high  ;  nor 
would  anything  more  be  needed  than  this  exaltation  to  convert 
friendship  into  fear  and  fear  into  hatred.  Thus  in  the  years  which 
passed  between  the  %ht  at  Leuktra  and  the  last  exploit  of 
Epameinondas  at  Mantineia  the  quarrels  arising  out  of  the  sus- 
picions and  jealousies  of  a  hundred  cities,  each  acting  on  its  own 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  involved  not  imfrequently  compli- 
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cations  as  intricatQ  as  they  were  profitless.  But  if  the  Greeks 
chose  to  indulge  in  the  warfare  of  kites  and  crows,  they  were  only 
doing  the  work  of  the  eagle  which  the  avenging  Ate  would  sooner 
or  later  let  loose  upon  them. 

For  the  present,  there  was  little  commiseration  felt  anywhere 
for  Spartan  suffering  ^  and  these  sufferings  were  severe  enough. 
Hitherto  Sparta  had  shown  her  magnanimity  by  treat- 
of  the  bop-  ing  with  studied  cruelty  and  contempt  such  of  her 
oiSSrotw^ttt  citizens  as  might  return  home  after  defeat.  The 
Sparta.  hoplites  taken  in  Sphahteria  were  degraded  from  their 

8«iB.c.  citizenship  J  *  nor  would  anything  have  saved  the 
comrades  of  Eleombrotos  from  systematic  insult  but  the  fact  that 
their  number  was  too  great.  The  Lykourgean  polity  had  long 
tended  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  Spartiated,  and  the  men  thus 
thrown  down  to  the  level  of  infranchised  Helots  were  tempted  to 
become  more  anti-Spartan  than  the  Helots  themselves  and  to 
make  conmion  cause  whether  with  them  or  with  the  discontented 
Perioikoi.  The  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  had  taught  the  Spartans 
a  wholesome  lesson :  and  tiiey  now  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  by 
suspending  in  this  instance  and  in  this  instance  only  the  penalties 
due  to  men  beaten  on  the  field  of  battle. 

*  The  sudden  disruption  of  the  Spartan  empire  was  followed 
naturally  by  vehement  commotions  in  the  Greek  cities  generally. 
Like  snow  melting  before  the  summer  sun,  the  Spar- 
of  Orchome-  tan  harmosts  vanished  with  their  ganrisons  from  the 
T^^pllaiby  *^^  cities;  tiie  decemvirates  who  had  ruled  by 
Thebes.  their  means  were  put  down,  and  their  partisans  for  the 

3ii  B.C.  j^Qg^  p^^  deprived  of  their  property  and  banished. 
In  all  cases  these  changes  were  attended  natturally  with  outbursts 
of  vehement  feeling  which  might  easily  run  on  into  injustice  and 
bloodshed ;  and  the  Spartans,  hurled  from  the  plenitude  of  power, 
found  themselves  compeUed  to  watch  events  in  silence,  while  the 
streets  of  Argos  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  philo-Lakonian  citizens. 
In  the  first  flush  ^f  triumph  the  strongest  impulse  of  the  Thebans 
was  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  enemies:  and  of  these  the 
Orchomenians  and  Thespians  seemed  the  chief.  The  former  had 
befriended  Kleombrotos  in  his  last  invasion :  the  latter  had  shrunk 
from  taking  part  in  the  fight  at  Leuktra.  Happily  the  influence 
of  Epameinondas  saved  the  Orchomenians  for  the  pres^it  from  the 
fate  which  Kleon  designed  for  the  Mytilenaians ;  ^  the  Thespians,' 
driven  from  their  city,  found  refuge  at  Athens. 

But  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  was  not  confined  to  the  expulsion 
of  her  harmosts,  the  ruin  of  her  friends,  or  even  the  authority 

>  Tlinc.Y.  84,  2.        3  See  p.  298.       Thespians  after  the  faU  of  Plataiai 
5  For  the  hawh  treatment  of  the     see  Thuc.  iv.  183, 1. 
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assumed  by  Athens  as  guardian  of  the  Peace  of  AntaUddas. 
W*hile  many  of  the  Greek  cities  (how  many  or  which,  we  can- 
not say)  undertook  to  maintain  this  peace  under  her  ,  Amphiktyo- 
presidency,  the  Thebans  appealed  to  a  tribunal  of  nprnver- 
whose  action  we  hear  nothing  during  the  whole  of  sparta.  " 
the  weary  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.^  The  *^^  *•^• 
duty  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Delphian  temple  might 
easily  be  held  to  involve  the  duty  of  punishing  all  offenders 
against  religion ;  nor  could  any  offences  against  religion  well  be 
more  heinous  than  the  attempts  to  seize  or  injure  an  Hellenic  city 
in  time  of  festival  or  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Athens 
might  thus  have  demanded  judgement  against  Sphodrias  and  his 
partisans  for  their  iniquitous  designs  on  Peiraieus :  but  Thebes,  it 
seems,  actuaUy  pleaded  before  the  Amphiktyonia  for  a  verdict 
which  might  vindicate  the  divine  justice  against  the  men  who  had 
seized  their  Akropolis.  The  assembly  sentenced  Sparta  to  a  fine 
of  600  talents  :  and  although  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  sentence 
even  when  the  fine  was  doubled,  the  purpose  of  the  Thebans  was 
fully  answered.  The  verdict  of  the  most  august  Hellenic  tribunal 
bad  marked  her  as  an  offender  against  divine  not  less  than  human 
law :  and  not  a  voice  had  been  raised  in  her  defence. 

When  the  city  of  Mantineia  was  broken  up  by  the  Spartans, 
the  historian  Xenophon  found  it  convenient  to  say  that  after  a 
little  while  the  citizens  vastly  preferred  the  new  state  Be-estab- 
of  things  to  the  old.  He  must  therefore  have  felt  a  j^^Sd^ 
anrprise  which  he  does  not  care  to  express  when,  871b.c. 
immediately  after  the  Theban  victory,  the  Mantineians  abandoned 
their  villages  and  with  the  fraction  which  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main set  about  the  re-establishment  of  their  old  home.  Keenly 
feeling  the  blow,  the  Spartans  could  only  send  Agesilaos  to  entreat 
that  they  would  wait  for  the  formal  sanction  which  Sparta  was 
ready  to  give  them.  The  haughty  King  was  rewarded  with  the 
Teply  that  the  ceremony  was  superfluous,  since  the  decision  to 
Testore  the  city  had  been  already  taken.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
resolution  of  the  Mantineians  had  quickened  throughout  the  coun- 
try the  desire  for  a  Pan-Arkadian  union.  The  opposition  of  Tegea, 
the  ancient  ally  of  Sparta,  was  set  aside  by  a  revolution  which 
drove  out  the  philo-ljEkkonian  party ;  and  an  invasion  of  Arkadia 
"by  Agesilaos  was  followed  immediately  by  overtures  from  the 
Arkadians,  first  to  Athens,  and  then,  on  their  rejection  by  the  Athe- 
nians, to  Thebes. 

For  this  invitation  which  he  felt  sure  must  come  Epameinondas 
had  been  eagerly  waiting.  He  had  convinced  himself  that  Spartan 
ambition  could  be  effectually  repressed  only  by  setting  up  a  counter- 

1  See  p.  23. 
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actiiig  force  wMch  would  griye  to  Spartan  armies  enough  to  do- 
without  crossing  the  Corinthian  isthmus ;  and  he  had  determined 
Invasion  of  ^^  ^^®  measures  by  which,  as  he  thought,  this  result 
Lakonia  by  could  most  certainly  he  obtained.  But  he  entered  the- 
dS™*  non-     Peloponneeos,  not  prepared  for  the  more  daring  enter- 

S70  R.C.  prise  which  was  to  push  to  its  furthest  limit  the  mortifi- 
cation and  ignominy  of  Sparta.  The  splendid  appearance  and  disci- 
pline of  his  Boiotian  troops  and  the  manifest  efficiency  of  his  allies- 
awakened  in  the  Arkadians  and  others  who  joined  him  an  enthu- 
siasm as  deep  as  that  which  the  sight  of  Italy  from  the  Alpine  pass^ 
excited  in  the  followers  of  Hannibal.  Eagerly  assuring  Epomei- 
nondas  that  the  road  to  Sparta  lay  open,  they  besought  him  to 
strike  a  blow  on  that  tyrant  city  whose  mysterious  territory  no  in- 
Tading  army  had  thus  far  entered.  The  bait  was  tempting; 
and  although  the  danger  of  advancing  thus  far  into  an  unknown 
land,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  plan  conld  not  be  carried  out 
within  his  legal  time  of  command,  seemed  to  justify  Epameinondas 
in  rejecting  their  prayer,  the  order  for  the  march  was  again  giyen, 
and  in  four  different  streams  the  inyaders  poured  into  a  region 
hitherto  regarded  as  inviolable.  In  vun  Ischolaos  strove  to  stem 
the  torrent :  he  was  swept  away  by  the  Arkadians  who  hunied 
on  to  join  the  Thebans  at  Karyai.  The  flames  which  consumed 
Sellasia  heralded  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  very  citadel  of 
Spartan  power.  The  spears  and  helmets  of  the  Theban  soldiers 
flashed  near  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  Eurotas,  and  marked 
the  progress  of  the  ruin  which  swallowed  up  houses,  crops,  and 
cattle  until  it  reached  Amyklai. 

The  destroyer  thus  stood  at  the  very  doors  of  the  oppressor^ 
who  had  good  cause  to  fear  the  rottenness  of  the  materials  with 
Appeal  of  which  he  had  chosen  to  construct  his  home.  The  fear  of 
the  Spartans  the  Still  greater  wretchedness  which  invasion  might  in- 
Atbens.  volve  for  them  led  6,000  of  the  Helots,  it  is  said,  to  lifie 

dG9  B.C.  at  the  call  of  Agesilaoe  for  the  defence  of  the  country; 
but  many  nevertheless  either  looked  on  passively  or  made  common 
cause  with  the  invader.  The  old  king  had  not  merely  to  defend 
the  villages  of  his  unwalled  city^  but  to  put  down  conspiracies  within 
it,  while  such  of  the  allied  cities  as  wished  to  give  help  were 
unable  to  approach  it.  The  lion,  shut  up  in  his  den,  was  constrained 
to  wait  patiently  for  aid,  if  aid  should  ever  reach  him.  Spartan 
envoys  appeared  at  Athens,  imploring  the  Demos  to  forget  the 
wrongs  of  fifty  years  and  strike  a  blow  on  the  traitors  who  bad 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  barbarian  Xerxes.  There  still 
remained  unexecuted  the  sentence  which  Athens  and  Sparta  had 
passed  upon  them  for  their  treason  to  the  liberties  of  Hellas :  nor 

1  See  p.  233. 
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^would  the  Athenians  ever  have  a  better  opportunity  for  wiping  off 
old  scores  against  men  who,  when  Ljsandros  was  conqueror^ 
would  have  swept  Athens  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  Sparta  had 
not  protested  against  such  outrage.  Struggling  with  some  natural 
reluctance,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  take  the  part  of  their  ancient 
enemies.  The  men  who  now  besought  their  fiEivour  or  rather  their 
mercy  were  men  who  had  assuredly  not  treated  them  well  in  their 
prosperous  times :  but  as  Athens  could  not  hope  again  to  exercise 
her  old  imperial  power,  she  was  bound  to  set  due  limits  to  th& 
aggrandisement  of  Thebes. 

It  was  possible  that  the  army  of  Epameinondas  might  even 
liave  carried  the  streets  of  Sparta  itself  by  assault.  But  it  was. 
not  possible  to  foresee  what  the  enemy,  pushed  to  bay,  Fomuition 
might  do  in  his  despair,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  en-  TOite.*^*^^ 
counter  the  risk  while  more  important  work  summoned  aeb  b.c. 
him  elsewhither.  Marching  southwards  from  Amyklai,  he  ravaged 
the  laud  until  he  reached  the  Lakonian  port  of  Gytheion.  Th& 
seizure  of  this  place  would  have  made  him  master  of  the  poof  ffeet 
then  possessed  by  Sparta ;  but  his  efforts  to  reduce  it  £uled  and  he 
resolved  to  hasten  hBLck  into  Arkadia.  He  had  already  passed  the 
Lakonian  border,  before  Iphikrates,  heading  a  large  force  of  volun- 
teers, could  set  out  from  Athens ;  and  he  now  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  building  up  permanent  bulwarks  against  Spailan 
aggression.  On  the  plain  contained  in  the  angle  lying  between 
the  Alpheios  and  the  Helisson,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Great 
City,  Megalopolis,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  centre  of  common 
action  not  supplied  by  Tegea  or  Orchomenoe.  Here  was  to  meet 
under  the  name  of  the  Ten  Thousand  the  synod  in  which  probably 
every  citizen  of  the  allied  towns  was  intitled  to  take  his  place. 
The  men  belonging  to  forty  Arkadian  townships  furnished  a  popu- 
hition  for  the  new  city  which  was  to  remain  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  a  memorial  of  the  wise  statesmanship  of  Epameinondas. 

But  infinitely  more  galling  to  Spartan  haughtiness  was  thfr 
siofht  of  their  ancient  slaves,  as  they  chose  to  call  them,  re-eeta- 
hlished  in  the  home  which  even  Aristomenes  had    lUetoraUon 
heen  imable  to  defend.*    The  fall  of  Athens  had  been    gonians  and 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Messenians  from    ^"**J"?®* 
Naupaktos,  Pylos,  and  Kephallenia ;  and  in  scattered       s6o  b.c. 
companies  this  unfortunate  folk  had  been  driven  to  seek  asylums- 
in  places  as  distant  even  as  the  Libyan  Hesperides.     From  this 
remote  Greek  colony  or  from  nearer  abodes  they  now  hurried  back 
to  their  old  country  at  the  call  of  a  hero  as  great  as  Aristomenes- 
and  more  successful ;  and  the  new  city  Messene  (no  such  common 
centre  had  ever  as  yet  existed)  rose  on  the  summit  of  Ithom^,  and 

I  See  p.  36. 
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looked  down  from  its  height  of  2,500  feet  on  the  happy  plain  of 
Makaria.  The  divine  sanction  for  the  choice  thus  made  -was  signi- 
fied in  a  dream  vouchsafed  to  the  Argeian  leader  Epiteles  -,  ^  and 
the  hitterest  enemies  of  Sparta  were  thus  established  firmly 
through  the  whole  region  lying  between  the  Xeda  on  the  north 
and  Oape  Akritas  in  the  south.  The  injury  inflicted  on  Athens 
by  the  fortification  of  Dekeleia  was  more  than  requited  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians.  A  refuge  was  again  opened  for 
discontented  Helots :  and  they  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
with  an  eagerness  which  showed  that  in  their  opinion  slavery  was 
not  an  excellent  thing. 

So  mighty  was  the  work  which  Epameinondas  had  achieved, 
when,  having  beaten  back  the  troops  of  Iphikrates  under  Mount 
Keception  of  Oneion,  he  stood  before  the  Theban  assembly  to  defend 
dS^t"^^^'  l^ituaelf  for  retaining  his  command  four  months  beyond 
Tbebfls.  the  legal    time.      Anticipating   any  charges  whidi 

might  be  brought  against  him  (and  he  knew  that  many  would 
rejoice  in  his  disgrace  and  ruin),  he  pleaded  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
leagues as  well  as  for  himself  the  necessities  of  a  case  in  which 
they,  as  servants  of  the  state,  could  avail  themselves  of  a  golden 
opportunity  only  by  breaking  the  letter  of  the  lawB  which  bound 
them.  The  humiliation  of  Sparta,  begun  on  the  field  of  Leuktra, 
had  been  completed  by  the  desolation  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  by  ^e  re-establishment  of  ATantineia,  by  the  foundation 
of  Megalopolis,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Messenians.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  history  the  Spartans,  if  bent  upon  aggression, 
would  have  to  fight  their  way  before  .they  reached  the  Corinthian 
isthmus.  All  this  had  been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  technical 
irregularity,  and  it  remained  for  the  Thebans  to  grant  or  refuse  a 
decree  of  indemnity.  This  straightforward  statement  succeeded 
at  least  in  keeping  his  enemies  silent,  while  from  the  people  he 
with  his  colleagues  received  an  enthusiastic  acquittal  The  follow- 
ing year  i^ain  saw  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas  among  the  number 
of  the  Boiotarchs. 

Elsewhere  the  course  of  events  seemed  chiefly  to  bring  into 
clear  light  the  thousand  elements  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent, 
Relation  of  ®^  jealousy  and  suspicion.  These  are  seen  at  work 
the  Athe-  now  here,  now  there, — the  only  certainty  being  that 
AmyntM  ^®  prosperity  of  one  city  is  sure  to  excite  the  ill-wiU 
870  B.C.  of  another.  The  alliance  of  lason  of  Pherai  with  the 
Thebans  sufficed  of  itself  to  make  the  Makedonian  chief  gravitate  to 
Athens,and  the  same  reason  tended  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Athenians 
for  Amyntas.  This  prince  was  stniggling  with  many  grave,  if  not 
•alarming,  difficulties,  unconscious  that  the  impopularity  which 

1  Seep.  83. 
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Athens  was  prorokiiig  by  ill-judged  reyivals  of  ancient  claims  or 
usages  was  suielj  doing  his  work,  and  that  his  son  Philip  wotdd 
reap  the  fruits  of  a  policy  which  her  allies  were  beginning  to 
regard  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  For  the  present  Athens  was 
specially  anxious  to  recover  the  long-lost  Ajnphipolis;  and  she 
was  deluding  herself  with  the  thought  that  this  result  would  be 
furthered y  if  Perdikkas  aclmowledged  the  justice  of  her  claim. 
This  admission  was  made ;  but  the  Athenians  were  no  more  pre- 
pared now  to  put  forth  their  full  strength  in  the  enterprise  than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Kleon,  and  the  people  of  Amphipolis  had 
no  heart  except  for  their  second  founder  Brasidas.  While  the 
former  put  off  all  strenuous  action,  the  aspect  of  the  Hellenic 
world  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  assassination  of  Aasaiisina. 
the  Pheraian  despot  and  the  death  of  the  Makedonian  STph^Sf^ 
Amyntas.  At  Pherai  lason  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  870  bx. 
Polyphron  and  Polydoros :  the  former  killed  the  latter  and  was 
liimself  slain  by  another  brother,  Alexandres,  whose  reign  seems 
to  have  been  one  imbroken  course  of  iniquity.  In  „. 
Makedonia,  another  Alexandres,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  fain  in  M^ 
was  after  two  years  murdered;  and  Eurydike,  the  ^"^<>°^ 
widow  of  the  latter,  hastened  with  her  two  younger  sons,  Per- 
dikkas and  Philip,  to  implore  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nian Iphikrates.  This  help  was  vigorously  given ;  and  thus  was 
established  the  dynasty  which  a  few  years  later  was  to  sweep 
away  the  autonomy  of  the  Hellenic  cities  and  give  a  new  direction 
to  Hellenic  energy. 

Meanwhile  after  long  debate  Athens  and  Sparta  had  agreed,  on 
ihe  proposal  of  Eephisodotos,  to  share  alternately  the  supreme- 
command  both  by  land  and  sea  for  periods  of  five    AUiancebc- 
days ;  and  a  large  force  of  Athenians  and  other  allies    tween  Atb. 
of  the  Lakedaimonians  intrenched  themselves  under    ^nru^ 
Mount  Oneion,  resolved  seemingly  to  bar  the  way  for        ^co  b.c. 
any  Theban  army.    Epameinondas  determined  at  once  to  test  their 
purpose.    Taking  them  at  unawares,  he  brought  his  main  strength 
to  bear  on  the  Lakedaimonians  as  holding  the  weakest  position. 
These  were  beaten  off,  and  his  roadway  left  clear  by  the  retreat  of 
the  Spartan  Polemarch,  who  confessed  himself  defeated.    But  a 
more  serious  danger  menaced  him  from  Arkadia.    There,  as  else- 
-where,  success  fostered  ambition,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  listened 
eagerly  to  the  pleadings  of  one  of  their  number,  who  insisted  on 
their  right  to  share  the  supreme  power  with  the  Thebans.   '  If  yon 
do  not  urge  your  claim/  he  said, '  you  will  find  that  the  Thebans 
are  only  Spiurtans  under  another  name.'    Such  language  tended,. 
not  less  than  the  triumphant  march  of  the  Arkadians  to  Asine,  a 
port  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Oape  Akritas,  to  turn  th» 
^roodwill  of  the  Thebans  to  suspicion  and  dislike. 
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The  disturbing  elements  were  multiplied  when  Philiskos,  the 

«nvoy  of  the  Phrygian  satrap  Ariobarzanes,  appeared  at  Delphoi 

to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of  Antal- 

BattteT^^**    kidas,    Sparta  at  once  made  her  submission  to  this 

368  B.C.  proposal  dependent  wholly  on  the  surrender  of  th© 
Messenians  to  their  ancient  lords;  and  their  indignation  was 
heightened  when  in  the  Olympic  festival  from  which  they  were 
excluded  a  Measenian  youth  was  registered  as  conqueror  in  the 
footrace  for  boys.  But  the  feeling  of  humiliation  was  suddenly 
changed  for  that  of  deep  and  overpowering  joy  when  the  tidings 
were  brought. to  Sparta  that  aided  by  a  force  sent  over  by  the 
Svracusan  despot  Dionysioe  Aichidamos  had  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  slain  ten  thousand  Arkadians  at  Midea.  The  Spartans  might 
well  call  the  fight  the  Tearless  Battle,  and  feel  that  the  bitterness 
of  Leuktra  had  in  some  measure  passed  away. 

Nor  was  the  chastisement  thus  dealt  out  to  the  Arkadians 
altogether  irritating  to  the  Thebans.  These  saw  in  the  event  not 
merely  a  wholesome  lesson  for  Arkadian  arrogance 
ditioS  of^  but  a  proof  that  their  own  presence  was  needed  again 
Eparaeiiion-  jjj  ^q  Feloponnesos.  Once  more  crossing  the  Corin- 
ioponneaos!'     thian  isthmus,  Epameinondas  appeared  on  tlie  scene 

367  B.C.  ^jf  jjjjg  former  exploits,  and  added  the  Achaian  cities 
to  the  Theban  confederacy.  The  moderation  which  withheld  him 
from  interfering  with  the  government  of  these  towns  would  have 
made  them  hearty  in  the  new  alliance ;  but  the  Thebans  insisted 
on  setting  up  democracies  in  all  of  them,  the  oligarchic  citizens 
thus  driven  into  exUe  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  effect 
their  restoration  by  force,  and  the  Achaians  again  became  allies  of 

Sparta. 

Looking  on  these  defections  as  agns  that  their  own  power  vms 
on  the  wane,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  adopt  the  favourite  method 
Theban  cm-  of  the  Spartans;  and  their  envoys,  Pelopidas  and 
bossy  to  lamenias,  appeared  at  Sousa  as  suppliants  for  a  rojal 

^866"b.c.  rescript.  Armed  with  the  authority  of  the  Persian 
king,  they  returned  to  proclaim  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  and  the 
complete  independence  of  Messene.  But  when  the  Theban  allies 
were  invited  to  swear  to  peace  thus  enjoined,  it  became  manifest 
that  the  appeal  to  Persia  was  not  likely  to  make  the  sky  clearer  in 
Hellas.  The  Arkadians  insisted  that  the  allies  ought  to  meet  in 
-the  country  which  was  the  theatre  of  war,  while  the  Corinthians 
Ti^fused  to  take  any  oaths  which  pledged  them  to  engagements 
■with  the  Persian  king. 

On  all  sides  feelings  of  ill-will  were  growing  apace.  The 
Athenian  town  of  Oropos,  seized  by  some  exiles,  was  handed  over 
io  the  Thebans ;  and  the  anger  of  the  Athenians  was  followed  bj 
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their  allying  themselves  with  the  Arkadians,  and  by  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  seize  the  friendly  city  of  Corinth.    The  only  result  of 
this  faithless  act  was  to  excite  in  the  Corinthians  a 
desire  for  peace,  which  could  not  be  repressed  by    i^SS^' 
Spartan  protests  against  any  arrangements  recognising    JJhebes  and 
the  independence  of  Medsene.      Others  besides  the    othc?cittoB^ 
Corinthians  were  weary  of  the  contest,  and  these  all        ^^^  ^'^' 
signed  at  Thebes  the  peace  which  insured  to  the  Messenians  their 
freedom  and  to  which  therefore  Sparta  could  be  no  party. 

Amidst  the  complications  which  must  arise  from  the  conflicting 
interests  of  independent  cities  the  recovery  or  conquest  of  Samos^ 
by  Timotheos  seemed  to  afford  a  better  promise  for  -p^^ 
the  permanent  revival  of  Athenian  empire.  It  quick-  Samoa  to  ° 
-ened  in  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Lesser  Asia  the  wish  to  imM^^'^"* 
«hake  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  tempted  even  Persian  ^^  b.c. 
eatraps  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Great  King.  But  lik& 
all  other  advantages  gained  by  the  Athenians  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Spartan  supremacy,  it  came  too  late.  Forty  years  of 
Spartan  or  Persian  rule  had  effectually  quenched  the  spirit  which 
during  the  .tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  been  the  main- 
stay of  Athenian  freedom.'  The  victory  of  Timotheos  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  or  flight  of  many  citizens  of  the  oligar- 
chical pwrty,  into  whose  lands  the  Athenians,  forgetting  or  breaking 
their  recent  pledges  to  the  contrary,  introduced  a  large  body  of 
iOerouchoi.' 

Nor  was  it  in  Samos  only  that  the  Athenian  citizens  found  a 
liotie.  By  the  help  of  the  satrap  Ariobarzanes  Athens  had  again 
obtained  a  hold  on  the  Thiakian  Chersonesos,  and  the  Operations 
possession  of  Sestos  went  near  to  placing  in  her  hands  ^^  ^^^  '^**™* 
the  key  to  the  corn-growing  lands  of  the  Euxine.  In  neaoa.^^"**' 
the  struggle  with  the  Thrakian  prince  Kotys,  who  claimed  the 
whole  Chersonesos  as  his  own,  her  general  Timotheos  was  opposed 
for  a  time  even  in  the  field  to  the  Athenian  Iphikrates,  the  son-in- 
law  of  that  savage  chieftain.  For  three  years  Iphikiates  had  been 
the  Athenian  general  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Egean ;  but  his 
chief  instruments  had  been  not  Athenian  citizens  fighting  the 
'battles  of  their  country  in  a  cause  which  they  believed  to  be 
righteous,  but  the  mercenaries  who  under  the  Euboian  Charidemos 
hired  out  their  strength  to  the  highest  bidder.  So  deeply  had  the 
canker  eaten  into  the  more  generous  feelings  even  of  ordinary 
Athenians  in  the  days  of  Perikles. 

*  Timotheo?  recovered  the  island     session  of  it  is  not  known. 
from  the  Persian  satrap  Tisanes  ;         ^  gee  p.  436. 
1>at  how  or  when  Tigranes  got  poa-        ^  Sec  pp.  94 ;  574. 
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While  Timotheos  was  striTing  to  extend  the  maritime  influence 
of  Athens  and  making  vain  efforts  to  recover  Amphipolis,  the 
Thebans  by  the  urgent  advice  of  Epameinondas  were 
building  a  fleet  which  should  contest  the  masteiy  of  the 
sea  with  the  Athenian  navj.  That  fleet  actually  appeared  in  the 
Ilellesponty  and  might  have  appeared  again  to  better 
purpose,  had  not  the  great  Theban  leader  been  sum- 
moned away  to  his  old  field  of  action  in  the  west.  Thither  his 
Battle  of  Ky.  friend  Pelopidas  was  not  to  accompany  him.  At  the 
Sd^^^tb  ^^^  ^^  ^  Theban  aimy  this  brave  and  upright  citizen 
of  Peiopidaa.  had  marched  into  Thessaly  to  punish  the  cruel  tyrant 
of  Pherai.  After  an  obstinate  %ht  at  Kynos-kephahu,  the  Hound's 
Ileads,^  his  forces  were  already  winning  the  victory,  when  he  saw 
the  Pheraian  Alexandres  trying  to  rally  his  broken  troops.  The 
sight  of  the  man  who  had  seized  him  treacherously  in  time  of 
peace  and  kept  him  shut  up  for  months  in  a  dungeon,  roused  in 
him  a  paroxysm  of  fury  equalled  only  by  the  rage  of  Gyrus  on  find- 
ing himself  close  to  his  brother  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa.  With 
headlong  eagerness  Pelopidas,  flinging  away  all  thought  of  othexs» 
rushed  upon  his  enemy,  to  die  by  the  spears  of  his  guards.  By 
his  death  Thebes  lost  her  left  hand :  ^e  was  soon  to  lose  her 
right.  But  in  the  meanwhile  a  larger  anny  avenged  his  death,  and 
for  the  moment  Thebes  was  supreme  in  Theandy  as  weU  as  in 
Boiotia. 

In  Peloponnesos  the  antagonistic  interests  of  hostile  states  or 
cities  were  producing  their  natural  results.  In  alliance  with  the 
Ck>Dflict6  in  Arkadians  the  men  of  Pisa  had  succeeded  in  infordi^ 
*^f*°P°°-  their  ckim  to  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian  festival, 
364  B.C.  and  in  excluding  the  Eleians  from  the  scene  of  their 
ancient  greatness.  In  the  midst  of  the  games  the  dispossessed 
Eleians  appeared  in  arms,  and  vindicated  at  least  their  bravery 
against  their  enemies.  The  death  of  their  leader  and  their  manifest 
inferiority  in  numbers  compelled  them  to  retreat:  but  the  mere 
struggle  sufficed  to  rouse  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favour ;  and  this 
sympathy  was  deepened  when  the  men  of  Pisa  sanctioned  the  robbing 
of  the  temple  treasures  to  pay  the  troops  of  their  Arkadian  allies. 
It  was  easy  to  speak  of  such  acts  as  sacrilege ;  and  the  Mantineians 
found  it  convenient  under  cover  of  this  tetrm  to  express  their 
jealousy  and  dislike  for  the  people  of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis,  and 
their  desire  for  the  friendship  of  Sparta  which  had  broken  up  their 
community  not  many  years  ago.  Even  the  Council  or  Synod  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  entered  their  protest  against  the  robbing  of  the 
temples ;  and  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  naturally  roused  a  dislike 
for  military  service  among  the  poorer  citizens.    Seeing  their  iray 

>  The  name  may  he  compared  with  that  of  Kynos-sema.    See  p.  447. 
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to  revolution,  the  wealthier  men  hastened  to  fill  the  places  thus 
left  open,  and  to  work  for  union  with  Sparta,  the  great  friend  of 
oligarchs.  The  popular  leaders,  filled  with  fear,  earnestly  besought 
help  from  Thebes ;  but  the  Ten  Thousand  by  a  majority  repudiated 
the  invitation  thus  sent,  and  resolved  on  a  peace  which  restored 
the  guardianship  of  Olympia  to  the  Eleians. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  grand  effort  of  Epameinondas  to 
raise  up  against  Sparta  a  permanent  bulwark  to  the  Borth  and  to 
the  west.    Instead  of  the  union  which  he  had  hoped    «^^*^ 
to  see  among  the  men  of  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Me-    of  the  The- 
galopolis,  he  had  found  little  more  than  jealousy  of    ^^"^J^*"*^ 
Thebau  ascendency,  and  the  alienation  of  the  Achaians    dians. 
by  measures  in  complete  discordance  with  his  own.        waax. 
This  was  the  reward  of  the  Thebans  for  entering  the  Peloponnesos 
five  years  ago  at  the  intreaty  of  the  Arkadians  themselves  to  iree 
them  from  a  bondage  which  they  declared  to  be  intolerable. 
*  Well  may  we  call  such  conduct  treachery,'  was  the  indignant 
reply  of  Epameinondas  to  tlie  envoys  of  the  Ten  Thousand ;  '  you 
may  be  sure  that  we  shall  come  again,  and  with  the  aid  of  our 
friends  carry  on  the  war  in  your  land.'  ^ 

With  the  full  purpose  of  striking  a  How  as  severe  as  that  which 
he  had  dealt  on  the  enemies  of  Thebes  at  Leuktra,  Epameinondas 
entered  the  Peloponnesos  at  the  head  of  all  the  Boio-  March  of 
tian  and  Euboian  contingents,  and  with  a  body  of  j^^JJ^^fo 
Theesalian  troops  amongst  which  were  the  soldiers  of  Sparta, 
the  humbled  despot  of  Pherai.  He  had  hoped  to  cut  off  at  Nemea 
the  Athenian  troops  which  were  going  to  join  his  enemies ;  but 
these  came  not,  and  the  tidings  that  they  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
the  land  march  and  were  going  round  by  sea  determined  him  to 
hasten  on  to  Tegea.  Here  he  would  be  joined  by  his  allies  the 
Argives  and  the  Messenians,  together  with  the  Megalopolitans  and 
other  Arkadians  who  refused  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Spar- 
tans ;  and  hither  would  hasten  all  the  troops  which  Sparta  could 
muster  to  aid  her  in  repelling  the  invader.  Ready  and  eager  for 
the  great  encounter,  Epameinondas  yet  knew  that  a  bloodless  tri- 
imiph  won  by  skill  was  fiur  more  glorious  than  victory  won  through 
the  carnage  of  a  battle-field.  The  whole  army  of  Sparta  under 
Agesilaos,  now  80  years  old,  was  hunying  northwards  by  a  circui- 
tous route,  while  Tegea,  where  the  Theban  troops  were  comfortably 
lodged,  was  on  the  direct  road  to  the  once  imperial  city.  That 
city,  in  the  words  of  the  philo-Lakonian  Xenophon,^  was  now  left 
like  a  mere  nest  of  fiedgelings  abandoned  by  the  parent  birds  \  and 
thither  Epameinondas  led  his  men  with  a  speed  which  must  have 
insured  its  destruction,  had  not  a  Kretan  runner,  exerting  his  utmost 
»  Xen.  H.  vii.  4,  40.  a  //.  viL  6, 10. 
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strengfih,  warned  Agesilaos  of  the  imminent  ruin.  The  return  of 
the  Spartans  averted  the  catastrophe.  No  one  had  ever  impugned 
their  bravery,  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  Thelum  leader's  plan  to . 
waste  time  and  toil  on  a  task  in  which  success  would  bring  results 
in  no  proportion  to  its  risks.  The  SpartanS;  so  far  as  there  was  any 
opportunity  for  fighting,  fought  bravely ;  and  Xenophon  records 
the  defeat  of  some  Theban  hoplites  by  Archidamos,  the  son  of  the 
old  king,  with  an  outburst  of  exultation  over  the  fire-breathers  who 
were  ignominiously  driven  back,  liut  the  historian  does  well  to 
take  no  notice  of  tiie  extravagant  story  which  tells  how  the  naked 
Isidas  rushed  with  shield  and  spear  alone  upon  his  enemies,  who 
sufiered  him  to  take  his  fill  of  slaughter  and  return  to  his  friends 
unhurt.  Fables  not  less  absurd  had  been  told  of  Brasidas  on  the 
shore  of  Pylos,^  and  were  to  be  told  again  of  Epameinondas  on  ^e 
field  of  Mantineia.  Such  myths,  harmless  though  they  ma}*  be, 
are  best  treated  by  silence.  But  in  fact  there  was  no  more  work  for 
Epameinondas  to  do  at  Sparta.  He  had  been  foiled  in  a  scheme 
which  might  have  ended  the  war  at  a  stroke ;  but  if  he  must  fall 
back  on  his  original  plan  of  a  pitched  battle,  it  might  yet  be  possible 
to  secure  by  skill  and  speed  an  advantage  which  would  leave  his 
enemies  at  his  mercv. 

With  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  his  southward  inarch  he 
hurried  back  to  Tegea. ..  His  men  needed  rest,  and  under  ordinary 
FaUni«  of  leaders  they  would  all  have  insisted  on  having  it.  But 
to^furSw*  Epameinondas  saw  that  for  his  horsemen  there  could  at 
Mantinefa  Tegea  be  no  repose.  He  told  them  that  Mantineia  was 
now  practically  undefended,  as  its  troops  had  joined  the  Spartan 
army  in  tlieir  rear,' and  that  by  a  sudden  onset  they  might  not  only 
occupy  the  city  but  seize  on  the  free  people  who  with  their  slaves 
and  property  would  still  be  in  the  open  country.  At  the  bidding  of 
no  other  man  would  they  have  set  out,  wearied  themselves  and  wid 
tired  horses,  on  a  ten  miles  march;  but  at  his  command  they  woot 
cheerfully,  believing,  as  he  believed,  that  they  would  meet  with  no 
resistance.  He  had  every  reason  for  so  thinking;  but  as  it  so 
happened,  the  Athenian  cavaliy  had  just  been  admitted  within 
the  waUs  of  the  town,  and  were  preparing  their  first  meal  when  the 
Theban  horsemen  were  seen  within  a  mile  of  the  gates.  At  the 
intreaty  of  the  Mantineians  the  Athenians  mounted  their  horses  and 
sallied  forth.  Tired  though  they  may  have  been,  they  encountered 
men  even  more  fa1%ued  than  themselves,  and  drove  them  back. 
Thus  was  foiled  the  second  of  two  admirably  laid  plans,  either  of 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  decided  the  issue  of  the  struggle, 
but  of  which  the  failure  left  Epameinondas  simply  where  he  was 
when  he  crossed  the  Corinthian  isthmus.    His  resolution  was  for 

*  Seep.  316. 
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immediate  battle^  and  it  was  made  known  to  men  who  were  as 
eager  for  it  as  himself.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  says 
Xenophon.  His  term  of  office  would  soon  come  to  an  end ;  and  if 
he  departed  without  changing  the  condition  of  things^  it  would  be 
a  -virtual  abandonment  of  his  Arkadian  allies  to  the  vengeance  of 
their  enemies.  The  words  of  the  historian  imply  rather  than  assert 
that  Epameinondas  was  anxious  and  perplexed :  but  any  such 
charge  is  refuted  by  his  own  narrative.  The  Theban  general  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  apply  here  the  tactic  which  had  done  such 
execution  at  Leuktra,  and  his  men,  remembering  the  achievements 
of  that  memorable  day,  looked  forward  to  the  battle  with  unclouded 
confidence  in  his  genius. 

At  a  distance  nearly  midway  between  the  cities  of  Tegea  on  the 
south  and  of  Mantineia  on  the  north  the  great  plain  (now  known 
by  the  name  of  Tripolitza),  shut  in  on  all  sides  by    _^^ 
mountains  and  reaching  in  its  broadest  part  a  width  of    Mantineia. 
eight  miles,  narrows  until  it  leaves  a  passage  barely  a        ^^  °*^' 
mile  wide.    A  little  to  the  north  of  this  pass  and  about  five  miles 
to  the  south  of  Mantineia  were  drawn  up  the  Spartans  with  their 
allies, — whether  under  either  or  both  of  their  Kings,  we  cannot 
say.     Issuing  from  the  northern  gate  of  Tegea,  Epameinondas  ad- 
vanced straight  towards  this  narrow  neck ;  but  the  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  enemy  that  he  meant  to  close  with  them  at  once 
was  weakened  when  they  saw  him  turn  up  the  slopes  of  the  Maina- 
lian  range  to  the  left.    From  that  point  they  watched  him  move 
onwards  until  the  form  of  the  ground  brought  him  very  near  their 
right  flank ;  but  the  order  issued  to  the  Thebans  to  ground  their 
arms  and  perhaps  some  simulated  signs  of  encampment  effectually 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans  to  his  real  design.    They  broke  up 
their  army  and  laid  aside  their  weapons,  while  the  cavalry  took  the 
saddles  and  bridles  oif  from  their  horses.     In  the  midst  of  this 
disorder  in  the  enemy's  camp  the  mighty  mass  of  the  Theban  Phalanx 
was  set  in  motion.    During  the  few  minutes  which  passed  before 
the  clash  of  battle,  the  Peloponnesians  hastened  as  best  they  could 
to  resume  their  fighting  order.    The  Mantineians  and  Spartans 
on  the  right,  exposed  to  the  full  brunt  of  the  tremendous  chaige, 
stood  their  groiind  with  a  firmness  never  surpassed  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  their  history.    But  the  Theban  wedge  came  on,  as  the  his- 
torian puts  it,  with  the  impetus  of  a  trireme,  and  once  more  even 
Spartan  valour  gave  way  before  it.  The  issue  of  the  day  was  almost 
decided  before  the  Theban  allies  joined  battle  with  the  forces 
opposed  to  them.    Here  also  the  event  was  not  doubtful.    Much 
had  been  expected  from  the  Athenian  cavalry  whose  timely  presence 
had  saved  the  city  of  Mantineia ;  but  they  were  effectually  kept  in 

Qa2  .      . 
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check  by  a  reserved  force  which  was  ready  to  attack  them  in  the 
rear  if  they  attempted  any  forward  moyement. 

Betreat  was  fast  becoming  flight,  and  the  memory  of  the  Spar- 
tan victory  in  this  same  valley  in  the  days  of  Alldbiades^  seemdl 
likely  to  be  clouded  by  a  catastrophe  as  terrible  as 
Bpamdnon.     that  of  Leuktra^  when  Epameinondas,  cheering  on  hs 
^^  men  to  the  pursuit,  was  struck  by  a  spear,  the  head 

of  which  broke  off  and  remained  in  his  breast.  The  wound  was 
mortal ;  and  the  tidings  that  Epameinondas  had  seen  his  last  %lit 
TBJX  like  fire  through  the  whole  army,  producing  everywhere  the 
same  absolute  prostration  of  strength  and  will.  Had  he  lived,  eyen 
his  influence  would  at  this  instant  of  decisive  victory  scarcely 
have  restrained  them  from  the  fury  of  pursuit ;  yet  the  mere  know- 
ledge that  their  general  must  die  so  paralysed  their  arms  that 
almost  in  strictness  of  speech  not  another  blow  was  struck,  nor  a 
single  efibrt  made  to  complete  the  work  which  lay  nearest  to  their 
leader's  heart.  The  system  which  required  the  Hellenic  com- 
mander to  charge  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  troops  clothed  in  thdr 
armour  and  bearing  their  weapons  may  in  its  working  have  heen 
rather  mischievous  than  beneficial.  At  Syracuse,  by  the  death  of 
Lamachos,  it  involved  possibly  the  ruin  of  the  whole  Athenian 
armament  *,'  but  there  is  perhaps  no  other  instance  in  which  men 
in  the  full  swing  of  success  showed  that  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
*very  powers  of  action  were  bound  up  with  the  life  and  safety  of 
their  leader.  This  astonishing  paridysis  of  energy  was  a  siniiBter 
omen  for  the  future  history  of  Thebes }  and  the  moral  mischief  of 
the  temper  which  led  men  thus  to  depend  on  their  commandeis 
was  to  be  illustrated  once  and  for  all  on  the  fatal  field  of  Ohaironeia. 
Here  on  the  Mantineian  plain  the  exultation  of  victory  was  ex- 
changed in  a  moment  for  bitter  but  unavailing  sorrow,  as  they 
crowded  round  the  dying  chief,  whose  life  must  end,  ao  tiie 
surgeons  said,  with  the  drawing  of  the  spearhead  from  the  wound. 
Three  questions  only  he  asked.  The  fbrst  was  about  his  shield, 
which  his  shield-beeorer  held  up  before  his  eyes;  then  he  desired  to 
know  how  the  day  was  going,  and  when  he  learnt  that  the  Boio- 
tians  were  the  conquerors,  he  asked  lastly  for  lolaidas  and  Dai- 
phantos,  adding  a  wish  to  see  them.  He  was  told  that  they  were 
both  slain.  ^  Then  you  must  make  peace  with  the  enemy,'  he  saidT 
and  ordering  the  spearhead  to  be  drawn  from  his  breast,  died  with 
the  serenity  of  a  brave  man  who  has  done  his  duty. 

So  passed  away  the  Hannibal  of  Thebes,  the  leader  with  whom 

the  power  of  his  city  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  begun  and  ended. 

From  first  to  last  his  political  and  nodlitary  career,  extending 

pver  sixteen  years,  exhibits  scarcely  a  point  for  censure,  unless  an 

1  See  p.  35^  a  See  p.  PM. 
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exception  be  to  be  made  against  his  plan  of  establishing  a  Theban 
navy.  Not  ^nlling  to  take  part  in  private  conspiracies;  he  de* 
Totee  himself  to  the  defence  of  his  county  which  the  Baview  of 
assassin's  dagger  has  delivered  from  an  odious  tyranny ;  ^SSSoi? 
and  with  this  self-devotion  there  is  mingled  nothing  of  das. 
that  personal  ambition  through  which  the  Spartan  Lysandroe 
covered  himself  vnth  infamy,  nothing  of  that  lust  for  money  which 
brought  on  Gylippos  the  punishment  of  a  common  thief,  nothing 
of  that  savage  vindictiveness  which  would  lead  men  like  Kleon  or 
Agesilaos  to  condemn  a  whole  people  to  death  or  slavery.  With 
a  mind  trained  by  the  best  teachers  of  the  age  and  opened  to  all 
the  ennobling  influences  of  the  most  splendid  literature  which  the 
world  has  ever  yet  seen,  Epameinondas  astonished  his  countrymen 
with  an  eloquence  never  heard  before  and  never  to  be  heard  again 
£pom  Boiotian  lips,  with  a  generosity  and  forbearance  which  led 
them  to  commit  their  crimes  in  his  absence  and  without  his  know*^ 
ledge,  and  with  a  military  genius  which  upset  the  traditional 
system  of  men  who  held  that  tiiiat  system  could  never  be  supplanted 
l^  any  other.  Amid  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  interpolitical  intrigueSi 
jealousies,  and  feuds,  which  make  up  the  general  course  of  Greek 
history  after  the  fell  of  the  Athenian  empire,  the  fai^eeing  wis- 
dom of  Epameinondas  devised  a  scheme  which,  if  honestly  and 
thoroughly  carried  out,  might  have  made  something  like  national 
imion  possible  for  cities  which  now  spent  their  time  in  hating  and 
injuring  each  other.  Free,  moreover,  from  the  gross  superstition 
which  even  a  man  like  Sokrates  fostered  in  himself  and  in  his 
pupils^  he  could  face  dangers  in  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Homeric 
Hektor,  and  nerve  his  comrades  to  the  utmost  endurance  when  the 
besotted  credulity  of  a  man  like  Nikias  would  have  left  them 
powerless  for  thought  or  action.  '  You  die  childless,'  said  a  fnend 
to  him  in  his  last  moments, — his  voice  choked  by  his  tears.'  '  Nay/ 
said  Epameinondas, '  I  leave  two  daughters,  the  victory  of  Leuk^ 
and  the  victory  of  Mantineia.' 


CHAPTER  n. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OP  EPAMEDTONDAS  TO  THE 
BATTLE  OP  CHAIBONEIA. 

So  small,  says  Xenophon,^  was  the  effect  of  the  last  battle  foughj 
by  Epameinondas,  that  the  conftision  and  disorder  which  prevailed: 

I  H,\u.^  27. 
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More  it  was  increased  rather  than  lessened.  The  aasertioii  i» 
not  true,  unless  it  be  held  to  mean  that  no  settlement  was  woithy 
of  being  taken  into  account,  which  either  had  not  the  full  ap- 
Beniits  f  proval  of  Sparta,  or  £edled  to  secure  to  some  one  city 
fbebauieof  the  power  of  tyrannising  over  or  at  the  least  die* 
Hantineia.  tating  to  all  others.  Neither  of  these  results,  it  is  true, 
followed  the  battle,  in  which,  although  the  death  of  the  Theban 
leader  put  a  stop  to  all  pursuit  and  so  enabled  the  Spartans  with 
some  colour  to  set  up  a  trophy,  the  latter  nevertheless  acknowledged 
their  defeat  by  asking  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  theSir  dead.  It  is 
true,  too,  that  the  victory  brought  to  Thebes  neither  any  new 
territory  nor  any  addition  to  her  power ;  but  it  enabled  her  to 
secure  a  peace  which  established  the  independence  of  Messene,  and 
rescued  Tegea  and  Megalopolis  from  a  combination  of  enemies 
which  must,  if  unbroken,  have  ended  in  their  downfall  and  ruin. 
In  other  words,  it  maintained  the  great  work  of  Epameinondas^ 
and  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  solid  gain ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  grief  with  which  the  Thebans  heard  of  the  death  of 
their  illustrious  general  was  rendered  tenfold  more  poignant  by  the 
thought  that  if  his  followers  had  been  somewhat  less  tiie  slaves  of 
his  genius  and  somewhat  more  the  self-relying  servants  of  their 
country,  the  peace,  which  now  secured  to  each  side  such  posseesions 
as  it  might  have  at  the  moment,  would  assuredly  have  led  to 
arrangements  of  which  the  good  eifects  might  have  been  felt  for 
generations. 

But  if  in  the  work  of  Epameinondas  we  see  a  consistent  and  on 
the  whole  a  beneficent  purpose,  a  review  of  the  events  whicb 
Death  of  during  the  three  years  immediately  following  the  batde 
1^^^  ^  of  Mantineia  tended  to  restore  to  Athens  the  appear- 
861B.C.  ance  rather  than  the  reality  of  a  maritime  empire 
involves  little  interest  except  of  a  painful  or  repulsive  kind.  We 
first  find  Sparta,  seemingly  in  utter  disgust  at  the  position  of 
afiairs  nearer  home,  sending  Agesilaos  to  receive  the  wages  of  a 
mercenary  leader  from  one  or  other  of  the  Egyptian  princes  in 
revolt  against  the  Persian  king.  In  the  distant  land  of  the  Nile 
her  power  seems  to  be  so  far  felt  as  to  enable  the  man  whose  cauae 
she  espouses  to  win  a  victory  over  his  rival.  The  gratitude  of 
Nektanebis  was  testified  by  the  gift  of  230  talents  to  the  Spartan 
people :  but  Agesilaos  did  not  live  to  cany  the  splendid  present 
home.  Weighed  down  with  the  toils  of  more  than  eighty  yesr* 
he  died  on  the  road  to  Kyrene,  and  his  body  embalmed  in  wax  was 
taken  to  Sparta  for  the  solenm  ceremonies  which  the  Lykoiugean 
system  assigned  for  the  funerals  of  Spartan  kings.  So  pfussed  away 
the  greatest  man,  in  whom  we  may  see  the  genuine  result  of  Spar- 
tan discipline  acting  on  the  best  material.    Brasidas,  both  as  a 
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soldier  and  as  a  Btatesmaii)  displayed  incompatably  higher  powers ; 
but  in  his  readiness  of  resource^  in  his  Tersatility^  and  in  his 
eloquence^  Brasidas  is  as  pre-eminently  Athenian  as  the  philo- 
Lalconian  Xenophon.  A  man  like  Agesilaos  could  be  produced 
only  by  the  rigid  monotony  of  Spartan  routine. 

When  from  Sparta  we  turn  to  Athens^  we  see  her  sending  out 
general  after  general  to  recoyer  some  ancient  possession  or  to  put 
down  some  new  enemy,  and  in  almost  every  case  aecus-    ^^^^  ^^ 
ing  the  general,  on  his  return,  of  inefficiency^  negligence,    Atheniaii 
or  treachery,  and  visiting  these  offences  either  with  a    eeo*''*^*^?* 
severe  fine  or  more  commonly  with  death.    These  generals,  it  must 
be  further  noted,  are  sent  out  with  scanty  means,  perhaps  with  none, 
— unsupported  or  but  feebly  supported  by  citizenHsoldiers  with  a 
real  interest  in  the  struggle, — and  left  to  do  what  they  can  by  means 
of  the  mercenary  bands  who  now  become  the  plague  and  bane  of  the 
HeUenic  world.    Thus  scarcely  more  than  two  months  had  passed 
fcom.  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  when  an  Athenian  fleet  was  dispatched 
under  Leosthenes  to  operate  against  the  navy  of  the  Pheraian  despot 
Alexandres.    Leosthenes  was  defeated,  and  his  enemies,  if  we 
may  believe  the  story,  repeated  not  without  success  the  attempt  of 
Teleutias  ^  on  the  Peiraieus.    This  failiure  cost  Leosthenes  his  Ufe. 
The  same  fate  befell  Hallisthenes  who  had  not  pre- 
vented the  people  of  Amphipolis  from  surrendering 
their  city  to  the  Makedonian  king  Perdikkas.  Others  were  accused 
either  of  incompetence  or  corruption ;  and  if  in  one  or  two  cases 
the  issue  of  the  trial  is  not  known,  there  is  seemingly  but  too 
much  reason  for  thinking  that  the  error  of  the  Athenian  jury  did 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of  excessive  lenity. 

Still  in  spite  of  punishments  Athens  found  some  who  were 
willing,  in  whatever  way,  to  serve  her,  while  the  assassination  of 
Kotys  left  to  her  a  far  less  formidable  enemy  in  his 
young  son  Kersobleptes.    Poorly  supported  by  the    tension  of 
mercenary  leader  Oharidemos,  this  prince  was  at  last    Athenian* 
compelled  to  yield  up  the  whole  Ohersonesos  to  Athens,    empire. 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Kardia.     This        ''^^'^' 
surrender  marks  the  greatest  extent  reached  by  the  second  mari- 
time empire  of  Athens,  if  we  may  treat  as  a  reality  that  short- 
lived and  ill-cemented  dominion. 

The  truth  is  that  the  real  significance  of  Greek  history  at  this 
time  lies  not  so  much  in  the  obstacles  which  the  HeUenic  cities 
were  raising  up  or  multiplying  in  the  way  of  national  union  (for 
such  imiou  had  long  been,  if  it  had  not  always  been,  a  mere 
dream),  but  in  the  rapidity  wiUi  which  almost  every  event  was 

'  Seep.  566. 
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preparing  tne  "way  for  a  foreign  conqueror.  So  great  and  so  fierce 
Growth  of  ^^  become  the  antipathiee  felt  by  rival  or  subject  dties 
MakedoDiaa  towarda  each  other,  that  without  perhaps  a  single  ex- 
power,  ception  they  were  ready  to  inyite  the  interference  of 
an  alien  rather  than  make  up  their  own  unreasonable  but  deadly 
quarrels.  The  new  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  such  as  it  was, 
had  been  acquired  in  great  part  at  the  expense  of  the  Olynthian 
confederacy :  and  the  forcible  suppression  of  this  confederacy  was 
the  removal  of  the  last  bulwark  against  Makedonian  aggresdon. 
The  death  of  Perdikkas,  the  great  ally  of  Athens  in 
this  work  of  conquest,  brought  his  brother  Philip,  the 
future  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  more  than  one  step  nearer 
to  the  Makedonian  throne. 

The  road  to  this  high  place  was  still  full  of  dangers,  but  they 
were  dangers  which  might  be  well  overcome  by  a  man  who  cared 
Boiatioiis  of  not  how  he  reached  his  ends.  Philip  had  three  half- 
^of  ^£«-  ^tbers.  One  he  killed ;  the  other  two  escaped  him 
nnder  tbe  only  by  flight.  He  took  on  himself  the  management 
Se  AthB-**^  of  afiairs,  at  first  only  as  regent  for  his  nephew 
niaai.  Amyntas  son  of  his  brother  Perdikkas ;  he  soon  found 

it  necessary  to  comply  with  an  invitation  which  prayed  him  to 
assume  the  kingly  office  in  his  own  person.  The  Athenians 
espoused  the  cause  of  Argaios,  another  claimant  of  the  Maloe- 
donian  crown ;  but  Philip  cooled  their  seal  in  his  behalf  by  o^ 
ing  to  surrender  to  them  Amphipolis,  the  great  object  of  tiieir 
desires  since  the  day  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Brasidas. 
Argaios,  thus  left  to  himself,  soon  fell  into  Philip's  hands ;  and  the 
Athenians,  soothed  by  the  liberation  of  the  Athenian  captives,  msde 
peace  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Makedonian  king,  whose 
garrison  was  accordingly  withdra^  from  Amphipolis. 

This  fact  sufficiently  shows  that  Philip  expected  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  for  the  recovery  of  their  long-coveted 
colony.  A  few  months  later  he  veas  compelled  himself 
tion  of  the  to  besiege  the  place.  But  for  his  own  previous  act. 
{^^^^^  the  toil  vwuld  never  have  been  needed ;  and  unless  ve 
miiitaiy  affirm  that  he  deliberately  incurred  superfluous  trouble, 

^'^^^  we  must  give  him  credit  for  a  belief  that  the  departore 

of  his  own  troops  would  be  followed  by  the  forcible  entry  of  the 
Athenians.  Keen-fflghted  though  Philip  was,  and  rapidly  as  he 
v^as  gaining  experience  in  the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  bis 
neighbours,  he  had  yet  to  learn  what  an  enormous  advantage  for 
the  carrying  out  of  all  his  plans  he  would  have  in  the  present 
temper  and  habits  of  the  Athenian  people.  The  fiery  energy 
which  in  the  davs  of  Perikles  seemed  to  confer  on  the  unwearied 
Demos  almost  a  character  of  ubiquity  had  given  way  to  an  inert- 
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nees  which  preferred  to  hire  others  to  fight  their  battles.  With 
the  growing  disinelinatioii  to  personal  service  was  combined  a 
dilatorinees  in  action  which  let  slip  almost  every  opportimity  for 
striking  a  vigorous  blow,  for  winning  some  rich  prize,  or  for 
recovering  some  old  possession. 

This  slowness  and  hesitation  in  the  once  imperial  people  stood 
out  in  fatal  contrast  with  the  firm  will,  the  astute  policy,  and  the 
Tapid  execution  of  the  almost  unknown  adversary  who  g^.  ^ 
not  many  years  hence  was  to  be  proclaimed  leader  and  and  chamc 
lord  of  all  the  slates  of  Hellas.  They  cannot  indeed  **'°^  ^^*"p- 
be  blamed  for  failing  to  discern  firom  the  first  the  genius  which  in 
Philip  delighted  in  grappling  with  and  overcoming  difficulties  and 
which  never  alarmed  an  enemy  until  he  was  ready  to  close  with 
him ;  but  they  knew  that  he  had  spent  three  years  as  a  hostage  at 
Thebes,  that  there  he  had  been  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
Epameinondas,  and  that  thus  he  had  seen  how  mighty  a  work 
might  be  achieved  by  the  union  of  eloquence  with  a  strong  will, 
and  of  a  far-seeing  policy  with  the  military  ability  needed  for  its 
support.  Above  all,  he,  as  they  knew,  had  witnessed  there  the  disci- 
pline and  organisation  of  the  Theban  army ;  he  had  seen  the  tremen- 
dous wedge  of  the  Theban  phalanx  set  in  motion  with  the  velocity 
and  impetus  of  a  ship  of  war ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the  new 
tactic  which  had  proved  itself  more  than  a|match  for  the  ancient 
system  of  Sparta  had  produced  its  natural  result  on  a  mind  above 
all  things  practical  and  animated  by  the  old  Athenian  conviction 
that  in  war  as  in  other  things  the  highest  science  generally  carries 
the  day.  The  Athenians  could  not  indeed  know  that  the  courteous 
and  well-cultured  youth  would  arm  his  phalanx  with  a  weapon 
which  woujld  bear  down  even  the  Sacred  Band  of  the  Thebuis ; 
but  their  whole  history  taught  them  the  lesson  that  with  such  an 
adversary  procrastination  must  mean  ruin.  The  warning  was  given 
in  vain.  Unable  to  mark  out  and  to  adhere  to  a  definite  policy, 
they  found  themselves  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  conflicting 
calls,  the  prospect  of  advantage  in  one  direction  being  balanced  by 
a  threatened  loss  in  another,  while  both  the  loss  and  the  gain 
tended  to  put  out  of  sight  some  third  object  which  they  ought  to 
have  regarded  as  of  paramount  importance. 

During  the  year  which  followed  the  evacuation  of  Amphipolis 
by  the  troops  of  Philip,  dissensions  in  the  cities  of  Euboia  which 
since  the  %ht  at  Leuktra  had  been  enrolled  in  the  list    Becovery  ot 
of  Boiotian  confederates  provoked  a  Theban  invasion,    ^"^^^^ 
and  made  an  opening  for  Athenian  interference.    The    nians. 
rescue  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria  from  the  doom  which        ***  ^-c* 
seemed  impending  over  them  might  be  the  means  of  restoring' 
the  ancient  empire  of  Athens,  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Timotheos 
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roused  his  countrrmen  to  something  like  their  former  energy.  'The 
Thebans  are  in  the  island/  he  said ;  'will  you  spend  yonr  time  in  tMnk- 
ing  of  what  you  should  do  ?  Will  you  not  rue  up  and  go  strught 
to  Peiraieus,  and  drag  down  your  triremes  into  the  sea  P '  In  live 
days^  we  are  told,  Timotheos  had  landed  with  his  army  in  Eaboia, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  the  island  was  restored  to  llie  Athenian 
alliance. 

This  great  gain  preceded  at  the  utmost  only  by  a  few  weeks  or 
months  the  outbreak  of  a  strife,  known  as  the  Social  War,  which 
Social  War.  lasting  for  more  than  two  years  left  Athens  miserably 
837-355  B.C.  impoverished,  and  scattered  to  the  winds  the  hope  that 
her  ancient  supremacy  by  sea  could  ever  be  permanently  restored. 
In  her  new  confederacy  the  several  allies  had  their  representatives 
in  the  synods  held  at  Athens,  while  they  were  freed  from  the 
burdens  which  fifty  years  earlier  had  furnished  matter  for  constant 
and  vehement  complaint ;  but  even  thus  so  slight  was  the  attach- 
ment felt  for  her  by  the  allies  generally,  and  so  strong  the  attractioD 
which  drew  them  from  her,  that  without  greatly  caring  to  explain 
the  reason  the  cities  of  Kos,  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantion  asserted 
their  independence  and  determined  to  abide  the  issue  of  war.  In 
Chios  the  dominant  oligarchy  would  gladly  seize  any  occasion  for 
revolt,  while  the  men  of  Byzantion  had  their  special  quanel  with 
Athens  in  reference  to  the  transit  of  com  ships  from  the  Eoxiiie  to 
the  Egean:  but  in  all  likelihood  the  deepest  and  most  abiding 
grievance  lay  in  the  mode  in  which  Athens,  like  most  other  Greek 
states,  now  carried  on  her  wars.  Her  citizens  would  not  serve : 
her  mercenaries,  scantly  paid,  eked  out  their  pay  with  plunder, 
sometimes  putting  aside  the  objects  of  their  expeditions  for  mere 
marauding  forays  into  the  lands  even  of  neutrals  or  Mends.  The 
efforts  made  by  Athens  to  crush  the  revolt  tended  only  to  weaken 
herself  and  to  strengthen  the  Makedonian  king.  Sent  with  a  fleet 
to  Chios,  Chabrias  fell  in  battle;  at  the  Hellespont  Iphikrates, 
Timotheos,  and  Chares  seemed  to  be  preparing  for  vigorous  action 
when  a  sudden  storm  abated  the  ardour  of  the  two  fonner  generals. 
Chares,  insisting  that  the  tempest  was  not  such  as  to  jus^fy  hesi- 
tation, engaged  the  enemy  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  on 
returning  to  Athens  charged  his  comrades  with  treachery.  Wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  appeared,  the  one  to  assert  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  the  other  to  deny  it.  The  result  was  the  acquittal  of  Iphi- 
krates,  although  he  took  upon  himself  the  full  respondbili^  of 
what  had  been  done,  and  the  condemnation  of  Timo- 
theos  to  the  enormous  fine  of  100  talents.  The  former, 
it  seems,  was  an  orator  of  no  mean  merit,  with  popular  and  winning 
manners ;  the  latter,  eaidng  nothing  for  the  favour  of  the  people 
and  doing  little  to  cousidt  their  tastes,  found  few  to  sympathise 
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with  hiin  in  miBfortune.  The  partisans  of  Iphikrates  appecoed  in 
arms^  it  is  said^  near  the  court  where  his  trial  was  going  on,  and 
the  jurymen  discreetly  acquitted  him:  Timotheos  had  no  such, 
help;  and  judgement  went  against  him.  Such  was  the  miserable 
haxYest  reaped  from  the  seed  sown  by  Theramenes.  The  memory 
of  Argennoussai  paralysed  the  arms  of  the  best  generals ;  and  the 
perversion  of  justice  was  the  natural,  if  not  the  necessary,  conse* 
quence  of  this  fatal  state  of  things. 

Thus  almost  at  the  outset  of  a  struggle  with  the  most  important 
cities  in  her  confederacy  Athens  was  deprived  or  had  deprived 
herself  of  all  the  generals  who  might,  if  they  had  been    dj^^ja^jt-^  of 
allowed  fair  freedom  of  action,  have  served  her  effi-    the  Athenian, 
ciently.    Ohabrias  was  dead ;  Timotheos  was  in  exile,    k®^®"^^. 
amerced  in  a  penalty  exceeding  his  powers  of  payment ;  Iphikrates, 
although  acquitted,  appears  no  more  as  a  military  leader.    There 
remain  only  Chares  and  Phokion,  the  former  a  man    chatea  and 
with  nothing  but  his  courage  to  commend  him,  the    ^^lo^iott. 
latter  a  man  whose  virtues  were  more  mischievous  to  the  state 
than  the  vices  of  his  colleagues.    In  Phokion  the  personal  incor- 
ruptibility of  Nikias  was  united  with  more  than  respectable  military 
talent  and  an  ascetic  hardness  of  life  more  in  accordance  with 
Spartan  than  Athenian  habits.    Caring  nothing  for  the  luxuries 
which  wealth  might  procure,  he  had  no  motives  to  court  the 
popular  favour  for  the  sake  of  amassing  money,  while  his  bluntness 
in  speech  and  the  freedom  of  his  censure  shielded  him  from  all 
imputations  of  time-serving  flattery.    He  professed  indeed  to  de- 
spise eloquence  as  much  as  he  despised  riches :  but  Demosthenea 
spoke  of  him  as  the  axe  which  clove  his  laboured  oratory  asunder, 
and  we  may  perhaps  be  not  far  in  thinking  that  the  happy 
abruptness  and  pithiness  of  his  speeches  were  at  the  least  as  much, 
the  residts  of  studied  art  as  of  natural  rudeness.    Such  a  man,  so 
thoroughly  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Athenians  as  to  bo 
elected  general  during  forty-five  consecutive  years,  might,  had  he 
chosen  so  to  do,  have  revived  in  his  countrymen  something  of  the 
vigour  which  distinguished  the  Demos  in  the  days  of  Perikles.    In 
such  a  task  he  would  have  had  everything  in  his  favour,  while 
ever^ihing  would  have  tended  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  only 
antagonist  fix)m  whom  he  had  anything  to  fear.    The  Makedonian 
king  was  fighting  his  way  onwards  amongst  obstacles  which  a 
determined  and  sagacious  enemy  might  easily  have  rendered  insur- 
mountable. He  had  to  win  over  or  to  crush  cities  which  might  have 
been  made  the  steadfast  allies  of  Athens ;  and  Phokion  might  by 
advocating  an  energetic  resistance  have  added  to  his  fame  as  a 
general    Whether  he  felt  that  his  own  importance  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  resolute  war  policy,  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  imcertain  j 
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but  there  can  "be  no  doubt  that  in  insisting  on  a  policy  of  a  very 
diiFerent  kind  he  earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  man  who 
for  the  sake  of  peace  sacrifices  distinctions  which  he  could  not  ful 
to  win.  Phokion  became  thus  (unwittingly  it  may  be)  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  Athens.  The  sternness  of  his  character  and 
the  integrity  of  his  private  life  insured  to  him  a  trust  fully  equal 
to  that  which  had  been  reposed  in  Nikias,  and  he  used  it  to  blind 
his  countrymen  to  signs  of  appalling  significance  and  to  make  them 
deaf  to  the  warnings  which  told  them  that  they  were  walking  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  He  might  have  dealt  a  deathblow  to  the 
ambition  of  Philip  and  changed  the  course  perhaps  of  European 
history :  but  he  chose  deliberately  to  foster  all  that  was  weak  and 
ungenerous  in  the  Athenian  character,  to  assure  them  that  there 
was  and  there  could  be  no  need  of  extraordinary  exertion,  no  need 
to  leave  their  pleasant  home  life  for  the  hard  roalities  of  warfare, 
no  need  to  stint  their  enjoyments  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of 
putting  down  the  sleepless  ^md  unscrupulous  conspirator  who,  if 
he  failed  to  snare  his  prey,  awaited  patiently  the  right  moment  for 
springing  upon  him.  Phokion,  in  short,  fell  in  with  the  Athenian 
humour;  and  the  pre-eminence  thus  cheaply  gained  sealed  the 
•doom  not  of  Athens  alone  but  of  the  whole  Hellenic  world. 

Things  were,  in  truth,  going  just  as  Philip  would  have  them. 
Sent  out  with  a  powerful  fleet,  Chares  histead  of  fighting  with  the 
Bednctionof  revolted  allies  took  service  with  the  satrap  Artabazos; 
^pwup!^  and  although  he  won  from  him  a  rich  recompense  for 
858  B.C.  defeating  the  troops  of  the  Persian  king,  ike  complaints 
and  threats  of  the  latter  made  the  Athenians  as  willing  to  concede 
the  independence  of  their  allies  as  these  were  anxious  to  acquire  it. 
Before  this  exhausting  and  useless  struggle  reached  its  dose,  Am- 
phipolis  had  already  &llen.  Her  envoys  had  appeared  at  Athens 
to  pray  for  aid  against  the  besiegers  whom  by  themselves  thej 
were  unable  to  withstand :  but  the  hatred  of  two  generations  left 
no  room  for  sympathy  with  their  troubles,  and  Philip  guarded 
himself  effectually  against  the  interference  of  the  Athenians  by 
assuring  them  that  he  was  besieging  the  city  only  because  he 
wished  to  hand  it  over  to  them.  The  promptness  with  which  he 
had  fulfilled  his  former  engagement  to  evacuate  the  place  secured 
ample  credit  for  his  present  promises,  and  the  Athenians  sat  still 
while  Philip  became  master  of  the  gates  of  Thrace.  This  time  the 
pledge  was  not  redeemed  i  but  when  the  Olynthians,  fully  seeing 
the  results  of  this  momentous  conquest,  sought  to  form  an  aUiaace 
with  Athens,  the  partisans  of  the  Makedonian  king  cheated  the 
people  with  bright  pictures  of  his  fiiendship  for  them  and  of  the 
benefits  which  they  would  receive  at  his  hands,  and  the  Olynthian 
proposal  was  sumznarily  rejected. 
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Philip  had^  t^f&in,  acliieyed  his  purpose.    While  the  wrath  of 
the  01  jnthians  was  still  hot  against  the  Athenians,  he  offered  him- 
self as  their  ally,  and  proyed  the  sincerity  of  his  in-    AUianco  of 
tentions  hy  putting  Ihem  in  possession  of  Potidaia.    Piiiiip  TPith 
Thus  disanning  their  opposition,  he  struck  hlow  after    thLnsT"" 
Uow  against  the  power  which  alone  hlocked  his  way        ^^  ^'^• 
to  empire,  until  Methdnd  remained  the  only  town  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf  in  alliance  with  Athens.    The  Greeks  were  indeed  serving 
him  well.    His  armies  were  becoming  instruments  of  wonderful 
power ;  hut  he  found  allies  still  more  potent  in  the  incurable  feuds 
of  the  Hellenic  cities  and  the  personal  corruption   of  Hellenic 
citizens. 

These  deadly  feuds  were  now  to  kindle  the  fiercer  flame  of  a 
religious  war.  Unable  to  win  the  hearty  support  of  willing  allies, 
the  Thebans  had  reeolyed  to  employ  once  more  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  ends  the  judicial  powers  of  the  uans  fined 
Amphiktyonic  assembly.  The  Spartans  were  already  Jji^y^^ 
under  the  ban.  The  victims  now  were  the  Phokians,  aeaembij. 
who  on  some  trifling  charge  were  sentenced  to  a  wtb.c. 
ruinous  fine,  and  on  failing  to  pay  it  within  a  specified  time  were 
condemned  to  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  Eorrha 
in  the  days  of  Solon.^  In  getting  this  sentence  passed  the  Thebans 
overshot  their  mark.  On  the  suggestion  of  Philomelos  the 
Phokians  resolved  to  inforce  their  ancient  claim  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Delphian  temple.  Hastening  to  Sparta,  Philomelos  foimd 
in  King  Archidamos  a  friend  who,  although  he  could  not  commit 
the  state  in  the  matter,  did  what  he  could  to  help  him  by  gifts  of 
money  and  men.  His  own  wealth  enabled  him  to  double  the  sum 
thus  gained,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  so  laised  he  seized  the 
Delphian  temple  and  town.  His  envoys  were  at  once  sent  round 
to  the  chief  Hellenic  cities,  to  say  that  the  Phokians  were  but  re- 
asserting their  ancient  rights,  that  the  temple  treasures  should  be 
scrupulously  guarded,  and  the  temple  itself  remain  open  as  in 
time§  past  for  the  pilgrim  or  the  inquirer.  The  result  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Sparta  and  Athens  declared  their  readiness  to  sup- 
port the  Phokian  claim :  the  Thebans  vehemently  denounced  it. 
It  was  but  the  old  strife  in  a  new  and  a  more  deadly  form ;  the 
quarrel  was  to  be  fought  out  with  the  added  horrors  of  a  crusade. 

The  promises  made  by  Philomelos  and  his  brother  or  colleague 
Onomarchos  were  kept  necessarily  but  for  a  little  while.    Thebes 
was  gathering  a  large  army  to  attack  them ;  from    ,«    gacred 
Sparta  and    Athens  it  seemed  useless  to  look   for    War. 
active  help,  and  mercenaries  must  be  paid.     It  was        *^  ^'^' 
impossible  to  resist  the  pressure  put  upon  them.    The  wealth  of 

»  Fans.  X.  87. 
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the  temple,  taken  first  strictly  aa  a  loan,  was  afterwards  more 
freely  used,  until  at  length  the  sacrilege  ended  in  confiscation ;  and 
long  l)efoTe  the  ten  years  of  this  desperate  struggle  had  come  to  an 
end,  the  ten  thousand  talents  which  represented  the  Talue  of  the 
Delphian  treasures  had  all  been  spent  or  wasted. 

After  some  successes  won  at  a  fearful  cost,  the  mercenary  army 
of  Philomeloe  was  defeated  and  Philomelos  himself  slain.   With 

the  temple  treasures  his  successor  Onomarchoe  not 
Philomelos.  merely  levied  another  army  but  practically  made  him- 
355-4  B.C.  ggj£  despot.  When  the  Makedonian  Philip  attacked 
Lykophron  the  tyrant  of  Pherai,  he  found  in  the  Pholdan  general 
an  enemy  vastly  more  formidable  than  any  Hellenic  leader  "whom 
he  had  thus  far  encountered.  The  mere  fact  that  Philip  could  thus 
turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Thessaly  attests  the  rapid 
growth  of  his  power.  Meth6ne,  the  last  city  remaining  to  Athens 
on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  was  now  his ;  and  if  he  thus  had  no  fiirther 
hindrances  nearer  home,  he  was  indirectly  aided  by  the  Spartans, 
who  thought  that  they  might  now  carry  out  their  long-cherished 
desire  of  undoing  the  work  of  Epameinondas.  His  Theesalian 
campaign  bade  &ir  at  first  to  be  a  success;  but  Onomarchos 
avenged  the  defeat  of  his  brother  Phayllos  in  two  bloody  battles, 
and  Philip  was  compelled  for  the  time  to  abandon  Thessaly.  His 
army  seemed  disorganised,  and  he  had  to  put  forth  all  his  powers 

of  persuasion  before  he  could  prevail  on  them  to  le- 

smne  the  strife. 
IDs  efforts  were  amply  rewarded.  Powerftilly  aided  by  the 
Thessalian  cavalry,  he  encountered  the  Phokians  in  a  battle  in 
Defeat  of  which  Onomarchos  was  slain  with,  it  is  said,  6,000 
OnOTinrchoi  of  his  men.  Philip  was  thus  the  victorious  champion 
Macedon.^  of  the  Delphian  god,  and  the  master  also  of  Pherai, 
ZTtQ  B.C.  which  Lykophron,  deprived  of  Phokian  aid,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Never  lingering  when  there  was  work  to  be 
done,  he  hastened  to  besiege  Pagasai,  the  only  maritime  inlet  of 
Thessalian  trade.  Once  more  a  prayer  for  help  came  to  Athens,  and 
this  time  it  was  heard.  The  people  resolved  that  a  force  should  be 
sent.  They  kept  their  word,  but  it  came  too  late.  Philip  was 
already  master  of  the  mercantile  marine  which  filled  the  harbour, 
master  of  the  large  revenues  arising  from  the  import  and  export 
duties  collected  there,  and  master  of  a  singularly  strong  position 
&om  which  his  privateers  might  issue  for  the  annoyance  of  the 
Athenian  coasts  and  the  destruction  of  Athenian  trading  ships. 

This  conquest  alone  might  well  excite  both  fear  and  anger  in  a 
people  who  could  at  least  look  back  upon  a  splendid  past :  but 
when  it  became  known  that  Philip  had  actuidly  reached  Thcr- 
niopylai  and  that  this  narrow  inlet  into  Southern  Hellas  was  all 
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that  remained  to  save  Attica  itself  from  the  ravage  of  his  armies, 
the  limits  of  Athenian  forhearance  were  reached.  Rating  at  its 
true  value  the  pretence  that  he  came  as  the  champion  Fortification 
of  ApoUon  to  purge  his  temple  of  sacrilegious  in-  pt^l^^the 
vaders,  they  sent  out  under  Nausikles  a  powerful  Athenians, 
force,  which  so  rapidly  reached  and  so  eflTectually  fortified  the  pass 
that  Philip  gave  up  all  thought  of  attacking  it. 

Nothing  more,  we  might  suppose,  could  be  needed  to  convince 
them  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  dealing  with  this  indefatigable 
aggressor,  and  that  this  mode  lay  in  that  promptitude  Report  of 
and  vigour  of  action  which  could  be  secured  only  by  Pwiip'a  m- 
large  personal  self-sacrifice.  Opportunity  after  oppop-  dSh^ 
tunity  for  checking  his  career  had  been  allowed  to  slip,  *5i  b.c. 
and  they  had  already  sufiered  his  power  to  reach  a  dangerous 
height :  but  they  shoiild  now  at  least  have  learnt  the  lesson  that 
Athens  could  hold  her  own  only  by  steady  unintermitted  watch- 
fulness, and  by  the  constant  readiness  of  her  citizens  to  undergo 
the  hardships  of  warfare  whether  against  Philip  or  in  case  of  his 
death  against  those  who  might  take  his  place.  At  the  least  their 
experience  at  Thermopylai  should  have  teught  them  that  the  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries  under  professional  condottieri  was  not 
merely  a  crime  but  a  blunder,  and  that  they  were  but  playing 
their  enemy's  game  in  making  use  of  men  whose  wages  were  most 
irregularly  paid  and  sometimes  not  paid  at  all,  and  who  therefore 
became  a  terror  rather  to  their  allies  than  to  their  adversaries. 
Events  were  soon  to  show  how  far  they  had  learnt  the  lesson. 
Not  many  months  had  passed  before  the  tidings  that  Philip  was 
besieging  Heraion  Teichos  (the  wall  of  Here)  near  the  Thrakian 
Chersonesos  renewed  at  Athens  the  feeling  of  lively  alarm.  The 
people  again  resolved  on  vigorous  measures ;  but  Heraion  Teichos 
was  more  distant  than  Thermopylai,  and  more  time  was  allowed  to 
slip  by  in  the  task  of  preparation.  In  the  meanwhile  reports  came 
first  that  Philip  was  ill,  then  that  he  was  dead.  The  first  report 
was  true^  the  second  false :  but  the  Athenians  could  not  be  brought 
to  see  that  if  even  his  death  should  have  furnished  a  strong  reason 
for  immediate  action,  his  illness  made  the  same  course  even  more 
imperatively  necessaiy.  Now,  if  ever,  we  might  have  supposed 
that  men  like  Phokion  would  have  urged  them  vehemently  not  to 
let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet  *,  but  Phokion  either  was  silent 
or  fostered  the  delusion  that  they  might  safely  fold  their  hands 
and  rest.  One  man  only  had  the  wisdom  to  see  and  the  courage 
to  tell  them  that  with  their  present  temper  and  habits  they  would 
soon  raise  up  against  themselves  another  Philip,  even  if  the 
Philip  whom  they  had  scared  away  from  Thermopylai  should  bo 
dead. 
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That  man  was  DemostheneS;  a  man  who  from  the  first  braced 
himself  to  the  hardest  of  all  tasks^^the  guiding;  namely,  of  a 
Beginning  of  ^^^^^  people  in  a  path  which  had  become  intensely- 
the  pabiic  irlsome  and  tedious  to  them.  No  loftier  image  of  duty 
mosthen^.  cheerfully  faced  and  in  spite  of  a  thousand  temptations 
853  B.C  iq  easiness  and  sloth  resolutely  discharged  has  ever 
been  furnished  by  statesmen  of  any  age  or  country.  As  compared 
with  a  man  like  Phokion,  he  had  good  reason^  and,  it  might  be 
thought,  full  justification  for  taking  the  easier  course.  Wholly 
lacking  the  great  bodily  strength  of  that  popular  general,  consdous 
probably  that  a  weakly  constitution  left  to  him  no  great  powers  of 
physical  endurance,  and  knowing  certainly  that  he  could  pretend 
to  no  special  military  genius,  he  yet  deliberately  rejected  the 
policy  by  which  Phokion  earned  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  he 
did  so  because,  even  before  he  knew  in  what  quarter  the  real 
danger  lay,  he  saw  the  signs  of  the  &tal  disease  which  was  para- 
lysing the  whole  body  of  the  state.  With  all  the  enthusiasm,  and 
tiie  self-devotion  of  Sokratesy  he  consecrated  his  life  to  a  work 
comparable  strictly  to  that  of  the  physician  who  can  save  his 
patient's  life  only  by  putting  him  to  excruciating  pain.  Soon 
convinced  that  he  had  und^taken  the  mission  of  Kasandra,  he 
allowed  no  failure  to  damp  his  energy,  and  was  content  to  toil  on 
in  his  thankless  task,  although  he  knew  that  every  false  step  (and 
at  this  time  the  Athenians  seldom  took  a  step  which  was  not 
false)  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  apply  his  remedies  and  more 
rash  to  look  for  any  real  benefit  &om  them.  Once  only  in  his 
whole  career  were  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  opened  fully  to  the 
stem  realities  which  had  thrown  for  years  their  dark  shadows 
across  his  mind ;  and  then  also,  the  burst  of  zeal  awakened  by  his 
words  and  by  the  overpowering  dangers  of  the  situation  came 
altogether  too  late.  Thus  Demosthenes  had  practically  to  go 
through  life  in  a  solitude  which  may  well  be  dUled  appalling, — 
seeing  that  the  danger  to  Athens  and  to  Hellas  generally  lay  in 
the  aggrandisement  of  Philip  as  clearly  as  William  of  Orange 
discerned  the  ends  for  which  Lewis  XIV.  was  striving  and  plot- 
ting, yet  unable  to  convince  his  hearers  that  his  feara  had  any 
solid  foundation. 

Left  at  the  age  of  seven  years  on  his  father*s  death  the  heir  to 
great  wealth,  Demosthenes  found  on  reaching  the  age  of  citizen- 
Early  life  ship  that  the  neglect  and  dishonesty  of  his  guardians 
otji^^^  had  reduced  his  patrimony  to  a  pittance.  With  such 
thenes.  instruction  as  he  could  get  firom  teachers  of  rhetoric, 

the  boy  was  compelled  to  appear  before  a  jury  court  of  his 
countrymen  and  plead  his  own  cause.  He  gained  the  veidict 
which  he  desired ;  and  if  he  found  that  even  this  verdict  was  in- 
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effectual  against  the  hard-hearted  men  who  had  robbed  him/  still: 
it  taught  him  once  for  all  how  great  a  power  for  good  or  evil  was 
wielded  by  the  orator.    But  for  the  present  it  left  him  also  with, 
an  overpowering  sense  of  his  deficiency  as  a  speaker.    He  could 
make  no  boast  of  bodily  strength ;   the  Muse  of  Eloquence  had 
endowed  him  neither  with  richness  of  voice  nor  with  readiness  of 
utterance.    The  Phalerean  Bemetrios  speaks  of  the  orator  in  his- 
later  years  as  telling  him  that  he  corrected  his  stammering  speech 
by  declaiming  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  and  the  defects  of  his' 
elocution  by  practising  long  periods  at  running  speed,  while  he* 
overcame  the  rudeness  of  his  action  by  watching  his  gestures  in  b/ 
mirror.     Whether  Demosthenes,  towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
may  have  exaggerated  unconsciously  the  difficulties  with  which* 
he  had  to  contend  in  his  youth,  we  cannot  say.    The  story  went 
that  constant  declamation  on  the  sea  shore  removed  altogether 
the  nervousness  which  he  had  felt  in  facing  a  formidable  or  un- 
ruly assembly,  and  that  he  completed  his  training  by   shutting 
himself  up  for  months  in  an  underground  chamber  with  half  his  • 
hair  shaved  off  by  way  of  guarding  against  any  temptations  tO' 
show  himself  in  public.    But  whatever  his  difficulties  may  have- 
been,  we  know    that  they  were  bravely  overcome,  and  that  the^ 
instruction  of  the  rhetor  Isaios  and   the  teaching,    still    more 
valuable  perhaps,  of  the  tragic  actor  Satyros,  were  supplemented- 
by  his  unwearied  study  of  the  history  of  Thucydides.      Eight 
times,  according  to  one  story,  he  wrote  out  the  whole  of  it ;  ac- 
cording to  another,  he  learnt  it  all  by  heart.    But  however  this  may- 
be^ the  Thriasian  Eunomos  judged  rightly  when  he  cheered  the^ 
youthful  speaker  in  his  most  desponding  moments  by  telling  him 
that  of  all  later  Athenians  he  approached  most  nearly  to  the  model  ■ 
of  Perikles.    How  thoroughly  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  and. 
wisdom  of  that  great  man  and  of  his  not  leas  illustrious  historian^ 
his  whole  career  furnishes  abundant  evidence.     For  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Athenian  empire  he  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  hope ;. 
and  dealing  honestly  with  present  circumstances  he  acknowledged, 
that  in  the  interest  of  Athens  both  Thebes  and  Sparta  ought  to  be 
kept  weak,  and  contended  that  Athens  ought  to  reject  without 
hesitation  the  Spartan  request  for  aid    against  Megalopolis  and 
Messene.    No  bribe  which  promised  to  the  Athenians  the  restora- 
tion of  Oropos  should  induce  them  to  lend  a  hand  in  breaking  the 
fetters  which  Epameinondas  had  placed  on  the  limbs  of  their  ancient 
enemies.    They  should,  rather,  be  ready  to  take  those  cities  under 
their  own  protection,  or  even  to  ally  tiiemselves  with  the  The- 
bans  in  4heir  defence.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  as  things  went,  he 
was  right.    It  was  this  conviction  which  led  him  in  his  first 
public  speeches  before  the  Assembly  to  quiet  the  fears  of  Persian 
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invasion  which  disturbed  the  people  at  the  dose  of  the  Sodal 
War,  and  more  particularly  (in  contrast  with  the  day-dreams  of 
Isokrates)  to  dissuade  them  from  all  acts  which  might  give  the 
Persian  king  a  provocation  to  war.  Such  a  war,  he  insisted, 
would  be  interpreted  instantly  bv  the  Greek  states  hostile  to  or 
jealous  of  Athens  as  an  evidence  of  his  kindly  feeling  towards  them- 
selves ;  nor  did  the  bitterness  of  this  sarcasm  one  whit  exceed 
its  truth.  In  any  case,  the  one  thing  of  paramount  importance 
was  that  her  citizens  should  be  ready  to  serve  in  their  own  persons, 
and  freely  to  stint  or  even  to  sacrifice  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
of  their  city  life.  Nor  could  they  need  any  further  evidence  to 
assure  them  of  this  than  the  fact  tiiat  whenever  the  Athenian  people 
acted  jointiy,  resolutely,  and  instantly^  there  had  been  no  instance  of 
&ilure,  and  whenever  they  shrank  from  such  action,  no  instance  of 

success. 

But  the  noxious  plant  of  treachery,  which  revealed  its  deadly 
power  at  Aigospotamoi,  had  from  that  time  taken  firm  root  in 
Athenian  soil  and  found  there  a  congenial  atmosphere. 
of^^tSTcB  At  no  time  in  Atiienian  history  was  there  a  greater 
and  Phokion  ^ged  of  upright  and  incorruptible  statesmen ;  at  no 
o?  B^^^^  time  was  Athens  cursed  witii  a  treason  so  insidious,  so 
thenes.  persistent,  and  so  ruinous  as  that  of  .^chines.     That 

treason  viras  still  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  ^chines  was  yet  to 
display  something  like  the  patriotism  of  Wentworth  in  the  Enghsh 
House  of  Commons  before  the  fascination  of  Philip,  like  that  of 
Oharles  the  First,  should  convert  him  into  a  trwtor  as  dangerous  as 
the  Strafibid  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  among  men  of  the 
oligarchical  party  who  had  never  brought  themselves  to  acquiesce 
cheerfully  in  the  rule  of  the  people,  there  were  not  wanting  many 
in  whom  a  statesman  as  politic  and  crafty  as  PhiHp  would  even 
without  direct  bribery  find  most  convenient  tools.  Such  men  as 
these  opposed  more  than  a  passive  resistance  to  the  scheme  by  which 
Demos^nes  proposed  to  put  an  effectual  check  on  tiie  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Mflkedonian  king.  The  Athenians  must  have  two 
fleets  and  two  armies  to  serve  with  those  fleets.  The  one  must  be 
kept  in  reserve,  ready  to  be  called  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
meet  him  at  any  point  where  he  might  present  himself  as  an 
affirressor,  or  whei-e  there  was  reason  for  supposing  that  he  meant 
to  strike  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  blow :  the  other  should  be  sent 
out  with  ample  equipments  and  funds  to  carry  the  vrar  into  his 
own  territory,  and  to  keep  him  fully  occupied  and  even  distracted 
with  the  midtiplicity  and  the  constancy  of  their  attacks.  To 
cony  out  this  plan  there  was  need  both  of  men  and  money.  The 
men  must  be  the  citizens  of  Athens  themselves;  the  money  must 
be  supplied  by  a  self-denial  45ertainly  not  in  excess  of  their  poweia 
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They  must  spend  less  time  and  money  on  their  festivals;  and  witii 
their  generals  they  must  give  themselves  to  the  hard  work  which 
had  made  Athens  great  after    the  humiliation  of  Xerxes.    The 
plan  proposed  involved  no  impossible  efibrt ;  but  the  self-denial 
which  it  imposed  was  unpleasant,  and  a  man  so  honest  and  brave 
as  Phokion  saw  no  need  of  putting  on  them  this  heavy  burden. 
Philip;  if  not  dead;  was  sick ;  and  if  he  was  not  sick,  he  spoke  of 
himself  as  a  friend  who  courted  only  their  hearty  alliance.    It  was 
not  a  man  like  Phokion  who  could  see  from  the  beginning  the 
course  which  things  were  likely  to  take,  and  which  under  certain 
conditions  they  must  take.  If  he  had  seen  it;  we  may  perhaps  give 
bim  credit  for  an  honesty  which  would  have  impelled  him  to  ex- 
press his  convictions.    Demosthenes  had  both  the  foresight  and  the 
honesty ;  and  he  had  to  bear  silently  the  pain  which  he  felt  when^ 
bis  own  proposals  having  been  rejected,  his  countrymen 
content^  themselves  with  sending  to  the  Ohersonesos 
theOondottiero  Oharidemos  with  a  little  money  and  with  ten  triremes 
which  he  was  to  fill  as  best  he  could  with  mercenaries. 

The  kindly  feelings  of  Philip  for  the  Athenians  and  for  the 
Hellenes  generally  were  now  to  be  shown  in  Ids  conduct  to  the 
OJvnthians.      With  these    he    had    contracted    an    _     , 
alliance  cemented    by  the    cession  of  Potidaia  and    oftheAthe- 
Anthemous.     But  when  that  agreement  was  madc;    J^J^^o^ 
Athens  was  still  a  state  whose  power  might  be  felt    oiynthos. 
on  the  Thermaic  gulf.    With  the  fall  of  Methone  she        ^  ^'"^ 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  dread ;  and  to  fall  from  this  high  «tate 
was  commonly;  for  Hellenic  cities,  much  the  same  as  becoming 
an  object  of  love  to  their  former  enemies.    There  had  been  a  time 
when  the  formation  of  a  true  Hellenic  confederacy,  with  Olynthos 
at  its  head,  naj^,  even  of  a  true  Greek  nation,  might  have  seemed, 
to  say  the  least,  just  possible.    The  deadly  enmity  of  Sparta  had 
long  since  scattered  that  hope  to  the  winds ;  ^  and  the  gallantry 
which  prompted  that  effort  was    never  again  seen  among  the 
Olynthians,  perhaps  never  again  felt.    But  although  the  wealthier 
citizens  might  reap  benefits  many  and  great  from  a  connexion  with 
Philip,  although  through  him  they  might  amass  wealth  fromThrakian 
forests  and  mines,  and  although  they  might  find  it  easy  to  condone 
his  assaults  on  other  cities  for  his  professions  of  friendship  to 
themselves,  the  main  body  of  the  Olynthian  people  was  not  to  be 
thus  cheated.    For  these  Athens  remained  the  only  refuge ;  and 
the  memory  of  past  wrongs  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
reeohition  to  ask  her  aid.     That  prayer  was  supported  by  Demof- 
.  thenes;^  who  placed  in  sharp  contrast  their  present  inertness  with  the 

1  See  p.  5B8.  stAnds  second  in  the  edited  order. 

*  In  the  Olynthiac  oratio3|  which     This  oration  says  little  or  norhixig 
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energy  of  their  forefathers  and  the  restless  activity  of  Philip.  The 
alliance  was  accepted,  hut  in  true  accordance  -with  modem  Athenian 
hahits  no  effectual  aid  was  sent ;  and  an  arrangement  which  the 
Olynthians  made  without  any  intention  of  offering  direct  provoca- 
tion to  Philip  was  construed  by  him  as  a  deliberate  offence. 

It  was  not  long  before  Demosthenes  was  compelled  to  address 
his  countrymen  on  behalf  of  Olynthos  not  as  a  city  with  which 
Bcpeated  friendship  was  a  matter  of  good  policy,  but  as  one  which, 
Itemoeth©!'^  if  conquered,  would  leave  Philip  free  to  turn  his  arms 
no.  against  Attica  itself.    Again  he  repeated  the  ad^^ice 

which  had  been  already  rejected.     If  they  were  wise  men,  they 
would  at  once  see  the  paramount  need  of  two  forces,  of  which  the 
one  should  be  sent  to  defend  Olynthos,  while  the  other  should  dia> 
tract  his  attention  by  attacking  him  elsewhere.   These  two  measures, 
carried  out  together,  would  insure  success ;  neither  by  itself  would 
be  of  much  use.    In  the  matter  of  ways  and  means  he  would  say 
only  that  money  must  be  found,  and  that  the  existing  law  respect- 
ing the  Theoric  Fund,  whatever  might  be  its  intrinsic  justice  or 
value,  could  not  in  the  least  alter  the  exigency  of  the 
case.  Again  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears,  for  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  sending  of  a  meruenar}'^  force,  without  funds  to  pay  them,, 
was  any  substantial  compliance  with  his  advice.     Such  as  it  was, 
this  force  gained  some  advantages  over  Philip,  which  seem  to  have 
been  treated  at  Athens  as  a  splendid  victory ;  and  it  became  the 
duty  of  Demosthenes  to  warn  them  against  the  folly  of  thinking 
that  their  work  was  at  an  end.     So  far  as  Philip  was  concerned, 
defeat,  however  severe  (and  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  present  one  was  reidly  severe),  would  be  simply  a  sickness 
which  might  interrupt  his  action  but  would  not  paralyse  his 
energy ;  and  they  would  only  be  cheating  themselves  if  they  chose 
to  fancy  the  contrary.    For  the  breathing  time  which  their  victory 
might  give  them  they  might  be  thankful ;  but  it  should  at  the 
fiame    time    spur    them   on    to    redoubled    efforts.      The    crisis 
was  really  not  less  urgent;  and  their  business  was   to  appoint 
Nomothetai  who  might  remove  any  laws  retaining  to  the  Theoric 
Fund  or  to  military  service  which  they  might  find  to  be  injurious 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  state. 

That  this  last  proposal  was  not  adopted,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  attention  of  the  Athenians  was,  perhaps,  too  soon  distracted 
by  the  revolt  of  Euboia,  which  had  been  now  for  about  eight  years 

about  the  power  of  Philip,  nor  does  which  mipfht  serve  to  keep  Philip  in 

it  even  speak  of  the  Olvnthians  as  effectual  check.    It  Wrems  impoRsible 

liardly  pressed.    It  merelv  urpea  the  to  ascribe  this  oration  to  any  later 

need  of  cmbrnciriff  an  opportunitj,  time, 
thus  offered  to  them,  of  an  alliance 
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in  alliance  with  them.    Here^  too,  the  pailisans  of  Philip  had  heen 
husy.     Among"  these  Ploatarchos  of  Eretria^  under  the  guise  of 
inendship  for  Athens,  besought  her  aid.     Phokion    Revolt  of 
landed  on  the  island  only  to  find  that  Ploutarchos  was    Sw''^"^ 
A  traitor;  hut  his  skill  as  a  general  averted  the  cata-        849  b.c. 
strophe,  and  the  Athenians  were  gladdened  by  the  tidings  (brought 
to  them  by  ^-Eschines,  who  had  here  distinguished  himself)  of  a  vic- 
tory won  at  Tamynai.    For  the  present  the  war  in  Euboia,  which 
dragged  its  weary  length  for  nearly  three  yeai-s,  did  little  more 
than  furnish  to  Meidias  an  excuse  for  brutally  assaulting  Demos- 
thenes at  the  great  Dionysian  festival,  and  to  others  o  plea  for 
abusing  him  as  a  deserter. 

In  the  Ohalkidic  peninsula  the  Athenians  behaved  more  vigor- 
ously, and  the  result  naturally  was  a  more  pressing  need  for  mone} . 
Demosthenes  had  said  that  under  the  existing  laws  no  proposition 
man  would  be  found  rash  enough  to  incur  the  risk  of  of  ApoUodu- 
&  charge  for  illegal  procedure*  by  making  any  direct  S^VbeTnhe- 
motion  with  regard  to  the  Theoric  Fund.  Apollo-  oricFund. 
doros,  one  of  the  senators,  was,  it  seems,  more  courageous;  and  the 


1  The  Graphs  Paranomon.  This 
.suit  might  be  brought  at  any  time 
-within  the  period  of  twelve  mouths 
2i^ainst  the  proposer  of  any  law,  if 
hi«  measure  should  be  found  to  be 
in  antagonism  with  any  existing 
law.  It  the  charge  was  not  brought 
within  the  year,  the  proiwser  wa<§ 
.acathk'ss ;  but  his  lav/  migiit  be  in- 
dicted and  condemned,  tiie  distinc- 
ti<»n  being  drawn  by  the  preposition 
<.Miii>lo3'ed  before  the  name  of  the 
iiecuscd,  Kara.  'Apio'Tocpdrovf  denoting 
a  suit  in  which  the  proposer  was 
l»crs<mally  liable.  irpb«AeaTii'iji/,mark- 
ing  a  prosecution  brought  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  one  year.  Thus 
the  burden  was  laid  u))6u  the  legis- 
lator not  only  of  taking  care  that 
his  own  measure  was  good  and 
wholesome,  but  of  seeing  ihat  it 
contradicted  no  existing  enactments. 

In  favour  of  this  u.-age  it  may  U* 
argued  that  it  rendcieil  imi>ossible 
tlie  massing  of  vast  mountains  of 
legislation  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jinglish  statutes),  of  which  lew  may 
Bny  how  much  is  in  force,  how  niucli 
obsolete,  how  much  formally  re- 
))Ciiled  ;  and  that  it  left  no  room  for 
that  not  very  grateful  portion  of  the 
labours  of  English  judges,  which 
•consists  in  so  far  explaining  away 


inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
as  to  give  to  the  general  body  of 
statutes  an  appearance  of  haiiuony 
which  they  do  not  |)o.ssess. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  usages  thus 
sanctioned  are  certainly  not  amongst 
the  most  crediiab'e  Iciitures  of  the 
Athenian  constitution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
original  intention  wus  to  confine 
thirse  suits  to  cases  of  formal  contra- 
dictiuu  between  new  and  old  euaci- 
meuts;  and  thus  far  it  might  bu 
urged  that  little  hardshi])  was  in- 
flicted on  the  pmpOAcrs  of  new  laws. 
The  case  was-  altered  when  the  in- 
consistence was  said  to  lie  not  in  the 
letter  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  two 
laws,  and  when,  further,  the  plea  of 
illegality  in  the  carrj-ing  of  a  law 
was  niaJe  an  excuse  for  running  otl* 
into  general  reviews  of  the  ))oUtical 
career  of  statesmen,  and  holding  them 
up  as  lit  objects  for  the  contempt  or 
hatred  of  the  i)eople.  Such  an  abuse 
of  this  charge  of  illegal  legislation 
brought  by  y£sc-hines  nominally 
aguiubt  Ktesiphon  culled  forth  fruia 
Demosthenes  the  moot  splendid 
six.'ech  of  his  own  and  jierhaps  of 
any  other  age  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little 
to  the  discredit  of  the  professedly 
legislative  processes  at  Athens  that 
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whole  senate,  we  are  told,  unanimouslj  adopting  his  proposal,  gave 
liim  leave  to  submit  to  the  people  a  vote  which,  after  the  payment 
of  the  sums  needed  for  the  peace  establishment,  would  devote  all 
surplus  revenue  to  the  support  of  the  war  instead  of  to  the  Theoric 
Fund.  The  Demos  also,  it  is  said,  accepted  the  plan  with  enthu- 
siasm, although  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  Makedonian  party 
would  be  so  cowed  as  to  register  not  a  single  opposing  vote.  But 
as  the  law  stood,  the  proposal  was  undeniably  illegal ;  and  under 
the  usual  writ  in  such  cases,  obtained  by  a  citizen  named  Stephanos, 
Apollodoros  was  tried  and  condemned  to  a  fine  which,  it  seems, 
was  actually  paid.  Thus  again  was  a  war  starved,  the  vigorous 
maintenance  of  which  was  of  vital  moment  not  only  to  the  welfare 
but  even  to  the  existence  of  Athens.^ 

Of  the  various  steps  which  led  to  the  great  catastrophe  not 


fiitch  an  occasion  should  have  been 
furnished  at  all. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  easv  to  discover 
fi  valid  defence  of  the  practice. 
Mr.  Grote  regards  it  as  having  been 
rendered  necessary  at  Athens  by  the 
impulsiveness  of  the  Demos,  which 
needed  to  he  guarded  against  being 
led  away  by  the  eloquence  or  the 
cnthusio^^m  of  their  orators.  On  this 
Sir  Kobert  Collier  justly  remarks, 
•  Whether  this  is  in  effect  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Graphe  Para- 
nomSn,  or  against  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy, may  admit  of  question.' 
( Translation  of  the  Oration  of  De- 
mosthenes on  the  Croum,  Pref.,  p.  x.) 
This  is  the  very  least  that  can 
be  said ;  nor  can  Sir  K.  Collier  be 
charged  with  any  undue  severity  of 
criticism  when  he  adds  that  the 
Oraphfi  Paranomon  became  *  an  en- 
gine of  warfiire  wielded  against  each 
other  by  political  partisans,  who,  as 
they  became  ascendant  in  turn,  in- 
dicted, almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
their  principal  opponents  *  (lA).  The 
ease  of  Apollodoros  is  a  signal 
instance  of  this ;  but  the  privilege 
was  never  more  crossly  abused 
than  in  tlie  case  of  the  generals  who 
were  victorious  at  Argennoussai 
(see  pp.  470-472).  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  utterly  dis- 
creditable manoeuvre  sealed  the  doom 
not  merely  of  the  generals  but  of 
Athens  itself ;  and  it  may  fairly  be 
<ioubted  whether  the  plea,  in  favour 
of  the  practice,  based  on  the  im- 
pulsiveness of  the  Athenian  Demos 


be  not  the  least  tenable  of  alL  It 
resolves  itself  simply  into  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Athenians  could  not  be 
brought  to  regard  themselve:i  m- 
re.*«ponsible  for  their  own  decisions 
and  their  own  acts.  This  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal,  fault  is  seen  repeatedly 
in  their  history'.  It  is  disgracefully 
prominent  in  their  dealings  witk 
ililtiades,  p.  159;  it  comes  out 
wretchedly  in  the  debates  about 
Sphakteria,  p.  322,  as  well  as  after 
tiic  catastrophe  at  S^-racuse,  p.  412. 
In  the  same  fashion,  when  they 
came  to  see  that  the  execution  of 
the  six  generals,  p.  473,  was  a  mere 
murder,  the  Demos  wished  to  puni>h 
their  advisers;  and  the  Graphe 
Paranomon  was  little  more  than  a 
device  for  thus  shifting  on  othero 
the  responsibility  which,  by  appro- 
ving their  counsel  or  passing  an 
enactment  proposed  by  them,  the  peo- 
ple had  reallv  taken  upon  themselves. 
1  It  is  obvious  that  the  people 
would  be  set  against  this  diversion 
of  the  Theoric  Fund,  if  it  became 
clear  that  the  measure  was  urRed  by 
the  wealthier  citizens  as  a  device  for 
freeing  themselves  from  direct  taxa- 
tion. This  was  no  part  of  tlie  scheme 
of  Demosthenes,  whose  mind  was  set 
on  three  things, — ^the  support  of  the 
army  by  the  personal  service  of  the 
citizens,  the  maintenance  of  the 
revenue  both  by  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,and  the  reservation,  for  pur- 
])Oscs  of  war,  of  the  surplus  remaining; 
after  the  disbursements  neccs»n- 
for  the  ordiuary  peace  establishmcnL. 
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much  is  known ;   nor  would  there,  perhaps,  be  much  profit  in 
dwellini^  on  incidents  which  would  only  show  how  well  Athenian 
slackness    and    procrastination    played    into  Philip's    paiiofoiyn- 
hands.    Three  years  had  passed  away  from  the  time    ^^ 
when  he  openly  declared  war  on  Olynthos  before  the  city  was 
taken.    During  these  years,  or  during  the  last  two  of  them,  he 
had  seized  thirty-two  Ohalkidic  cities,  all  of  which,  perhaps^  were 
treated  not  less  severely  than  Olynthos.     Here  the 
people  were  all  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  town  itself, 
it  is  said,  was  dismantled.    This  great  peninsula,  once  cso  busy  with 
Greek  industry  in  its  most  attractive  forms,  was  now  a  desert  in 
which  shattered  walls  and  crumbling  houses  attested  the  ancient 
greatness  of  cities  inhabited  only  by  slaves  to  produce  a  revenue 
for  their  lords. 

The  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Olynthos  excited  at  Athens  feelings 
both  of  indignation  and  of  grief.    Not  a  few  Athenian  citizens 
found  in  the  city  were  now  in  slavery^  while  others,    Tempoiazy 
settled  in  the  Thrakian  Ghersonesos,  were  making    Jf^JJ^**^* 
their  way  home,  well  knowing  that  nothing  remained    jGschines 
to  save  them  from  the  grasp  of  PhiHp.      For  the    ^^^^^"^ 
moment  the  thoughts  of  the  Athenians  turned  to  the      s^^^?  b.c. 
formation  of  a  Pan-Hellenic  confederacy,  and  ^schines  was  sent 
with  other  envoys  into  Peloponnesos.     From  the  Ten  Thousand  at 
Megalopolis  his  pictures  of  Philip's  iniquities  drew  forth  sympathy 
and  some  vague  promises  of  help ;  and  his  own  indignation  against 
that  subtle  leader  was  increased  by  seeing  on  his  return  to  Athens 
the  files  of  Greek  captives  from  Ohalkidike  whom  their  fellow- 
Greeks  were  driving  before  them  to  slavery.    But  however  intense 
may  have  been  their  feelings  of  pain  and  anger,  .^Eschines  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  protracted  warfare  j  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  at  this  moment  his  convictions  were  shared  by- 
Demosthenes.    It  was  clear  that  not  much  help  could  be  looked 
for  from  Peloponnesian  allies,  while  there  seemed  to  be  imminent 
danger  that  Philip  might  become  master  of  Thermopylai. 

Wearied  out  with  a  struggle  ^  which  they  found  themselves 
nnable  to  bring  to  an  end  by  their  own  strength,  the  Thebans 
had  resolved  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Philip,  and  Philip    j^niance  of 
was  only  too  ready  to  give  it,  and  thus  to  become  the    PMiip  with 
recognised  leader  of  a  crusade  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
ApoUon.    Throughout  Phokis  this  news  spread  dismay;  and  an 
embassy  to  Athens,  beseeching  help,  roused  there  the  energy  which 
had  long  been  slumbering.      But  when  the  Athenian  general 
appeared  to  take  possession  of  the  pass,  he  found  that  the  invitation 
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Jbad  come  from  a  party  not  in  power,  and  that  his  interference  only 
roused  the  wrath  of  the  Phokian  chie^  Phalaikos.  This  man  wiis 
the  son  of  Onomarchos,  the  second  of  the  four  Phokian  leaden 
•during  the  Sacred  War,  and  had  hecome  general  or  t^Tant  four  yeais 
•before  on  the  death  of  Phayllos.  That  his  refusal  to  receive  the 
Athenians  as  guardians  of  Thermopylai  was  prompl-^d  by  no  desire 
4o  come  to  terms  with  Philip,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
tracted the  struggle  for  ten  months  longer,  and  then  made  his 
submission  only  because  he  was  led  to  believe  that  Athens  had 
pledged  herself  to  carry  out,  by  force  if  need  be,  the  designs  of 
Philip.  But  to  the  Athenians,  who  knew  only  that  the  conduct  of 
Phalaikus  was  evidence  of  his  ill-will  and  dislike  towards  them- 
jielves,  and  who  could  not  be  sure  of  his  feelings  towards  Philip, 
the  slight  thus  put  upon  them  seemed  to  justify  the  strongest 
auspicious. 

For  the  present,  it  seemed  that  no  better  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  matter  could  be  found  than  by  arranging  a  peace  with  Philip,  to 
Hisidonof  whom  Overtures  had  been  made  already.  Eleven 
.s^hineB  euvoys,  ten  from  the  Athenians,  one  from  their  alliee, 
envo^^to'  ^^^  accordingly  sent,  to  ascertain  the  terms  on  which 
Philip.  a  treaty  could  be  made.    The  wily  Makedonian  was 

well  aware  that  negotiations  carried  on  in  his  own 
presence  were  vastly  more  to  his  interest  than  negotiations  carried 
-on  at  Athens ;  and  he  might  well  hope  to  find  new  converts  among 
the  envoys,  of  whom  three  wei'e  already  his  devoted  servants. 
This  hope  was  realised,  and  realised  to  the  nun  of  Athens  and  to 
the  destruction  of  Hellenic  freedom  and  independence,  if,  since  the 
days  of  Aigospotamoi,  such  things  could  be  said  to  exist. 

The  story  of  this  first  embassy  comes  to  us  almost  wholly  from 
.^schines,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  motives  by  which 
CoiiTenion  ^^  was  actuated  when  telling  the  tale  may  have  led 
of  .Escbtaes.  him  to  garble  or  to  falsify  it  Certain  it  is  that  the 
man  who  went  with  feelings  or  professions  of  righteous  wrath 
returned  with  sentiments  of  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  prince 
whom  he  had  denounced  as  the  common  enemy  of  Hellas,  and 
that  from  this  time  forth  he  steadily  played  that  despot  s  game. 
Whether  his  ears  had  caught  the  Seiren  s  strain  before  he  left 
Athens,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine ;  but  if  we  accept  the 
yersion  which  he  has  given  us  as  a  true  report  of  the  speech  which 
he  made  to  Philip,  we  may  fairly  suspect  tliat  he  was  already  under 
the  spell  before  he  crossed  the  Makedonian  border.  It  seems 
incredible  that  a  man  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty, 
seeking  earnestly  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  coontiy,  should 
confront  a  conqueror  in  the  full  ti^e  of  victory  with  a  demand 
utterly  extravagant  and  preposterous.     Before  a  court  he  might 
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have  insisted  not  only  on  the  restoration  of  Ampbipolis^  although  it 
hod  now  been  in  Philip's  possession  for  twelve  years,  but  also  on 
complete  satisfaction  for  all  wrongs  inflicted  at  any  time  by  Make- 
donian  kings  on  Athens  or  on  her  allies;  but  it  is  almost  beyond 
the  powers  of  belief  that  he  should  make  such  a  demand  now  except 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  Philip  that  he  was  not  in  earnest, 
'4Uid  of  cheating  his  countrymen  into  the  idea  that  he  had  pleaded 
their  cause  with  singular  boldness  and  devotion,  if  not  with  com- 
plete success.  By  his  own  showing  he  stands  convicted  of  absolute 
.incompetence  as  an  envoy;  nor  can  we  acquit  him  of  folly  except 
by  charging  him  with  crime.  Hence  also  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
what  may  be  the  real  meaning  and  value  of  the  accusations  which  he 
brings  against  his  colleague  Demosthenes.  It  is  at  the  least  possible 
that  his  alleged  intractability,  rudeness,  and  arrogance  may  be  only 
•convenient  names  for  the  straightforward  conduct  of  a  man  who 
had  begun  to  suspect  that  he  was  in  the  company  of  traitors. 

Some  three  months  later  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Athens, 
•bringing  with  them  a  letter  from  Philip,  couched  in  honeyed 
terms,  but  revealing  nevertheless  the  hard  &ct  that  no  Reply  of 
peace  could  be  granted  unless  it  secured  to  each  party  SJj^ato?* 
its  possessions  at  the  moment  of  its  ratification.  If  peace, 
then  any  arrangement  was  to  be  made  at  all,  it  was  ^^  °'^' 
•clearly  indispensable  in  the  interests  of  Athens  that  it  should  be 
made  at  once.  Philip  was  advancing  from  conquest  to  conquest, 
and  they  might  be  siure  that  he  would  not  stay  his  hand  until  he 
had  himself  taken  the  oaths,  even  if  he  should  do  so  then.  The 
proceedings  were  accordingly  urged  on  rapidly ;  and  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Philokrates  the  people  were  invited  to  consider  whether 
they  would  make  not  merely  peace  but  a  permanent  alliance  with 
the  Makedonian  king.  The  proposal  was  carried,  the  only  clause 
49truck  out  being  one  which  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
treaty  the  Phokians  and  the  tovm  of  Halos.  Painful  though  it 
may  have  been  to  Demosthenes  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  covenant, 
Ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  expressed  his  approval  of  it.  He 
might  fairly  do  so.  When  Euboulos,  the  friend  of  ^Eschines,  told 
;the  people  that,  if  they  rejected  the  peace,  they  must  submit  to 
personal  service,  to  increased  taxation,  and  to  forfeit  the  Theoric 
Pund,  Demosthenes  cotdd  not  deny  that  they  had  no  other  alter- 
native, and  that,  if  they  would  not  brace  themselves  up  for  the 
•cflbrt,  nothing  remained  but  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror. 
He  might  further  have  said  that  so  long  ae  the  Phokians  were 
included  among  the  allies  of  Athens,  Thermopylai  was  safe,  and 
Attica  was  safe  also ;  but  the  envoys  sent  by  Philip  to  complete  the 
ireaty  soon  made  it  known  that  their  master  woiild  not  s^ow  the 
Phokian  name  to  appear  in  it,  nor  can  we  have  much  doubt  that  his 
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determinatioii  wns  known  also  both  to  Philokrates,  who  had  origi- 
nally proposed  their  exclusion  in  terms,  and  to  JSschines. 

On  no  other  supposition  can  we  explain  the  falsehoods  hj 
which,  when  his  envoys  had  dischar^^  their  errand,  they  sought 
OmisMon  of  ^  hoodwink  the  people  to  his  real  deigns.  Philip 
the  Phokian  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of  the  Phokians,  but  this 
thetreftty?  ^^  only  from  his  genuine  love  both  for  them  and  for 
346  B,c.  the  Athenians.  He  could  not  acknowledge  the  former 
as  lus  allies,  because  they  were  at  war  with  the  Thebans,  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  style  his  friends ;  but  the  alliance  of  Athens 
would  so  strengthen  his  hands  as  to  enable  him  to  show  his  true 
colours,  and  then  they  would  see  him  crush  Thebes,  set  ^lee  the 
subject  cities  which  she  now  kept  down,  and  even  restore  to  the 
Athenians  the  long-lost  and  dearly  coveted  Amphipolis.  If,  then, 
the  latter  would  swear  to  the  peace  without  specifying  the 
Phokians  among  their  allies,  this  would  not  only  be  no  treachery 
to  them,  but  a  positive  benefit,  as  it  would  prevent  the  Thehans 
from  seeing  through  the  real  designs  of  Philip.  This  omission  to 
specify  the  Phokians  was,  it  must  be  noted,  a  very  different  thing 
on  any  such  hypothesis  from  their  exclusion  in  terms ;  and  if  the 
issue  of  the  whole  struggle,  if  the  ultimate  predominance  of  Philip 
and  the  downfall  of  Athens  and  of  Hellas  depended  on  the  resolu- 
tion now  taken,  the  blame  of  the  result  cannot  be  laid  upon 
Demosthenes.  If  for  himself  he  disbelieved  the  statements  of 
^schines,  he  must  have  known  that  without  fresh  evidence  of 
Philip^s  double-dealing  he  could  obtain  no  hearing  from  the 
assembly,  and  that  in  the  lack  of  such  evidence  there  was  little  &>pe 
or  none  of  inducing  them  to  reconsider  the  question. 

What  Philip  wanted  most  of  all  was  time.  Every  day  gained 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  achieve  some  new  conquest,  while 
„  Athens  assuredly  was  not  moving  onwards  to  victoir. 
JBschines  In  Por  this  Very  reason  it  was  to  her  interest  to  Innd 
ra^ig^*^**  Philip  by  a  personal  engagement,  for  there  was  but 
mentsof  too  much  reason  for  fearing  that  he  would  set  aside 
Philip.  Qj,  evade  any  pledges  which  might  be  given  by  his 

envoys.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors, 
(the  same  men  who  had  been  sent  on  the  fiist  mission),  to  hasten 
with  all  speed  to  the  place  where  Philip  might  be,  and  there  to 
receive  his  oaths  without  the  loss  of  an  hour.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  even  for  tlie  suspicion  that  Demosthenes  fiuled 
in  this  duty.  The  history  of  the  embassy  places  it  beyond  doubt 
that  in  every  case  he  was  outvoted  ;  that  his  own  despatches  to 
the  Athenians  revealing  the  true  state  of  afiairs  were  suppressed ; 
that  false  reports  were  sent  in  their  stead;  and  that  when  he 
wished  to  return  home  himself,  he  was  forcibly  hindered  by  Philip- 
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from  so  doing.  We  can  therefore  see  at  once  the  drift  of  the 
policy  which  kept  .^Eschines  and  his  colleagues  at  Athens  for  nine 
days  after  the  oaths  had  been  l^ken  by  the  representatives  of 
Philip ',  which  allowed  fifty  more  days  to  pass  before  they  had 
their  iirst  interview  with  him ;  and  which  induced  them^  when 
they  were  brought  into  his  presence,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
special  errand  on  which  they  had  been  sent.  It  had  been  pro- 
Tided  in  the  treaty,  that  all  conquests  made  since  the  swearing 
of  the  oaths  should  be  void ;  but  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Philip  would  abide  by  this  provision  when  they  had  allowed  him 
time  enough  to  subjugate  whole  countries  before  they  came  to 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  delays  arose  from  any 
other  cause  than  the  deliberate  purpose  of  playing  into  his  hands 
by  a  preconcerted  scheme. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  year  had  passed  before  the  envoys  returned 
to  Athens.  They  had  at  last  administered  the  oaths  to  Philip  at 
Pherai, — ^in  other  words,  when  he  was  once  more  with  March  of 
his  army  close  to  Thermopylae  Not  one  of  his  allies  Philip  to 
had  they  taken  the  trouble  to  visit ;  but  to  shield  them  lai.^'"*****^" 
from  the  anger  of  the  people,  they  carried  with  them  ^^  ^'C. 
a  letter,  in  which  Philip  said  that  he  had  piurposely  kept  them 
about  him,  because  he  wanted  their  aid  in  settling  the  quarrel 
between  the  cities  of  Halos  and  Pharsalos.  The  plea  was  trans- 
parently false ;  but  the  envoys  had  a  harder  task  before  them,  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  they  were  found  not  unequal  to  it.  As  a 
senator  for  that  year,  Demosthenes  was  able  at  once  to  make  his 
report  to  his  fellow-councillors.  In  so  doing,  he  told  the  plain 
unvarnished  tale,  which  left  on  their  minds  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  treachery  of  yEschines,  and  ended  by  beseeching  them  not  to> 
allow  the  Phokiaus  to  be  betrayed  as  the  Olynthians  and  others 
had  been  betrayed  before  them.  A  iieet  of  lifty  triremes  was 
ready  to  be  used  on  any  emergency,  and  the  Senate  resolved  to 
propose  to  the  people  that  it  should  be  used  now.  But  when 
(probably  on  the  next  day)  the  assembly  met,  .^chines,  feeling 
that  for  himself  and  his  fellow-conspirators  life  and  death  hung 
in  the  balance,  hastened  to  tell  his  countiymen  in  one  breath  that 
Philip  had  taken  the  oath,  and  was  by  that  time  at  Thermopylai. 
But  he  added  with  imblushing  impudence,  that  this  high-minded 
and  honourable  sovereign  had  come  solely  to  avenge  the  cause  of 
the  Phokians  by  putting  down  their  deadly  enemies  the  Thebans ;. 
that,  in  fact,  he  would  make  the  Thebans  restore  the  treasures 
which  Philomelos  and  his  successors  had  taken  from  the  Delphian 
temple ;  and  that  he  would  confer  on  the  Athenians  sundry  benefits, 
some  of  which  ^Eschines  could  not  with  prudence  particularise. 
Not  only  was  the  plot  thickening,  but  the  movement  of  the^ 
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4ictor8  in  it  was  becoming  more  rapid.  Fooled  witli  the  promise 
that  they  should  see  the  humiliation  of  Thebes,  the  Athenians 
who  had  been  induced  to  omit  the  name  of  the  Phokians  from  the 
Ending  of  list  of  their  allies  were  by  an  infatuation  immeasurably 
wL  by^e  more  gross  cheated  into  the  declaration,  that  if  the 
rarenaor  of  Phokians  would  not  surrender  Delphoi  to  the  Amphik- 
346  B.C.  tyonic  body,  the  Athenians  would  compel  them  to  do 
80  by  force.  The  Phokians  were  not  to  be  thus  blinded.  They 
had  listened  thus  far  time  after  time  to  speeches  which  told  them 
that  things  done  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them 
were  really  done  only  for  the  sake  of  insuring  their  safety  and  their 
welfare ;  but  they  felt  that  the  mask  had  at  length  been  fluii<r 
aside  when  they  heard  the  conditional  declaration  of  war  put  out 
against  them  by  the  Athenians.  Within  three  days  Phalaikos  had 
put  an  end  to  the  Sacred  War  by  making  his  suhmis- 
Phiiip  with  sion  to  Philip ;  and  Philip,  master  of  Phokis,  threw 
Thebes.  ^^  ^  disguise  and  declared  himself  the  hearty  friend 

and  ally  of  Thebes. 

The  Athenian  people  were  assembled  in  Peiraieiis  when  the 
tidings  came  that  the  man  whom  y£schines  was  never  wear}'  of 
TreRchery  of  praising  was  in  possession  of  Thermopylai.  At  once 
.fischiuw.  tjiey  passed  the  vote  which  at  the  beginninjr  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  had  brought  the  country  population  of  Atticn 
into  Athens;  but  Philip  had  as  yet  no  intention  of  attaddmr 
them.  Without  striking  a  blow,  he  \BtA  broken  up  the  power  of 
Phalaikos  y  and  wrested  from  him  the  whole  Phokian  territorj ; 
but  he  well  knew  that,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  conquering 
Athem*,  victory  must  be  preceded  by  a  terrible  struggle.  He  ^vw 
soon  joined  by  ^schines,  who  went  to  him  through  Thebes, 
although  he  had  lately  denounced  the  Thebans  as  thirsting  for 
his  blood ;  and  that  trusty  servant,  who  probably  concocted  with 
him  a  fresh  letter  to  cajole  his  countrymen,  returned  to  Athens  to 
say  with  effrontery  seldom  surpassed  that  Philip,  sorely  against  his 
will,  had  been  constrained  by  the  Thebans  to  crush  the  Phokians, 
«nd  so  to  give  offence  to  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  heartily 
desired  to  be  at  peace.  Peace  was  accordingly  made,  and  the 
Athenians  were  left  at  leisure  to  contemplate  the  ruin  caused  br 
their  persistence  in  a  policy  against  which  Demosthenes  had  for 
years,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  protested  in  vain.  The  cities 
of  Phokis  were  all  broken  up ;  the  vengeance  of  the  Thebans  was 
let  loose  upon  their  miserable  inhabitants ;  and  murder,  lust,  and 
violence  made  the  whole  land  a  howling  wilderness. 

Meanwhile  Philip  was  exalted  to  a  greatness  which  in  his  moet 
aanguine  moments  he  could  scarcely  have  dared  to  hope  for.  He 
had  restored  the  Delphians  to  the'  guardianship  of  the  temple; 
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lie  bad  summoned  together  the  Amphiktjonic  council;  and  by  it 
he  bad  been  solemnly  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
brotherhood.  The  two  votes  hitherto  belonging  to  Election  of 
the  Pholdans  were  transferred  to  him,  and  he  could  PMiip  into 
nowinterfere  and  dictate  in  Hellenic  affairs  as  the  chosen  tyonS  bro^" 
champion  of  the  god  of  Delphoi.  For  -^Eschines  therhood. 
it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  he  was  content  to  bask  in  the  radi-^ 
ance  of  his  master*s  greatness.  Thus  much  at  least  is  certain  (as 
Demosthenes  himself  puts  it)^  that  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  his 
treachery  can  we  account  for  his  subsequent  beha\iour.  An  honest 
but  weak-minded  man  might  be  fooled  twice  or  thrice  by  a 
wily  and  unscrupulous  plotter;  but  so  soon  as  he  discovered  the 
cheat.  Ills  indignation  against  the  man  who  had  thus  plunged  him 
in  the  mire  would  be  the  more  vehement  and  lasting.  With. 
.^Eschines^  Bemoitthenes  insists,  there  was  no  indignation  at  all. 
Before  the  occupation  of  Thermopylai  he  had  been  content  to  be- 
spatter  Philip  with  indiscriminate  praises;  but  after  that  time^ 
he  was  eager  to  proclaim  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  service.. 
Attempts  to  screen  this  consummate  traitor  on  the  score  of  igno- 
rance are  absurd,  .^chines  betrays  his  full  knowledge  of  Philip's 
designs,  when  he  admits  that  he  had  counselled  him  so  to  use  his 
power  on  becoming  master  of  Thermopylai  as  to  protect  the 
Boiotian  cities  against  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Thebes.  Pro- 
bably he  would  not  himself  have  journeyed  through  Thebes  had 
he  not  taken  care  to  inform  its  citizens  that  his  expressions  were 
generally  to  be  interpreted  by  their  contraries. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  to  the  dismal  day  of  Ohaiioneia  may  be 
briefly  told.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  vivid  pictures  we  • 
know  it  only  in  its  outlines ;  and  these  bring  before  Day.(ii«amB 
us  only  the  old  struggle  of  one  clear-sighted  and  ofisokrates. 
honest  man  against  an  indifference  or  an  apathy  in  which  treason 
found  its  most  efficient  instrument.  'Wliile  Isokrates  was  inditing 
orations  luging  Philip  to  lead  the  combined  armaments  of  the 
chief  Hellenic  cities  against  the  Persian  king,  Demosthenes,  with 
the  true  moderation  of  genuine  patriotism,  besought  his  countrymen 
to  acquiesce  in  the  peace  which  they  had  been  constrained  to 
accept.  To  Demosthenes  the  avoidance  of  any  offence  which,  by 
placing  Athens  under  the  Ajnphiktyonic  ban,  might  give  Philip  the 
handle  which  he  needed,  was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance :  to  Isokrates  the  vain 
pretence  of  vengeance  for  wrongs  done  by  Xerxes  brought  with  it 
more  than  a  compensation  for  ignominious  subservience  to  a  foreign 
dictator.  To  the  weaker  mind  of  Isokrates  the  condition  of  the 
slave  seemed  changed  if  he  were  decked  out  with  the  trappings  of 
a  conqueror;  in  the  healthy  judgement  of  Demosthenes,  the  only 
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liope  of  safety  lay  in  tlie  union  of  caution  with  promptitnde,  and 
the  most  strenuous  effort  was  amply  rewarded  by  a  slifrht  gain,  bo 
long  as  this  gain  were  real.  But  if  Isokrates  could  banish  from  his 
thoughts  the  degradation  of  the  Greeks  at  home  by  framing  pictures 
of  Greeks  triumphant  at  Sousa,  for  Demosthenes  this  artificial 
greatness  had  no  value  whatever.  He  could  foresee  with  over- 
powering vividness  the  colossal  proportions  which  the  Makedonian 
empire  must  shortly  reach,  unless  at  the  eleventh  hour  Sparta, 
Thebes,  and  Athens  could  lay  aside  their  feuds,  and  go  hand  ia 
hand  against  the  common  enemy.  He  could  see  that  in  the 
jealousies  which  kept  the  Hellenic  cities  apart  Philip  had  for  the 
present  precisely  those  conditions  which  he  most  earnestly  coveted, 
and^  that  so  long  as  these  dissensions  were  continued,  he  could 
safely  multiply  his  conquests  in  AmbraMa  and  Thrace,  in  Elis  and 
Epeiros,  in  the  Corinthian  gulf  and  among  the  strongholds  of 
Blyrian  and  Padonian  mountaineers.  But  if  Demosthenes  had  at 
the  first  hoped  that  peace  might  be  permanently  maintained,  the 
course  pursued  by  PhOip  speedily  taught  him  that  Athens  was  left 
to  herself  only  until  he  should  be  ready  to  crush  her ;  nor  could  he 
well  faU  to  see  that  the  catastrophe  could  not  very  long  be  post- 
poned. 

A  dispute  respecting  the  islet  of  Halonnesos  brought  Athens 
almost  to  the  verge  of  open  war.  Philip  had  seized  it,  as  he  pie- 
DlspTites  be-  tended,  from  the  pir&te  Sostratos,  and,  having  so  taken 
tween  the  it,  he  offered  to  hand  it  over  as  a  gift  to  the  Athenians, 
and?hiiip.  "^bo  claimed  it  as  their  ancient  possession.  If  no 
S48  B.C.  modem  statesman  could  be  found  to  listen  to  such  a 
proposal,  we  must  hold  the  Athenians  fully  justified  in  rejecting  it. 
Nor  was  it  here  only  that  Philip  was  carrying  on  war  with  a  people 
with  whom  he  professed  to  be  at  peace.  The  active  alliance  of  the 
Byzantians  would  enable  him  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  com  on 
which  Athens  in  great  measure  depended ;  and  this  alliance  he  was 
-striving  to  bring  about,  when  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  in- 
duced them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  one  citv  which,  if  it 
were  not  indeed  already  too  late,  might  break  in  upon  his  course  of 
iminterrupted  conquest.  The  anger  of  Philip  showed  itself  not 
merely  in  the  siege  of  Perinthoe,  but  in  the  march  of 
his  army  across  the  Ohersonesos.  This  ravaging  of 
their  territories  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
clared war  against  Philip,  while  Demosthenes,  it  would  seem,  was 
atill  absent  on  his  mission.  The  step  was  one  of  which  he  would 
gladly  have  taken  to  himself  the  credit ;  we  may,  therefore,  well 
believe  him  when  he  tells  us  that  it  was  not  taken  on  his  adnee. 

The  semblance  of  peace  wliich  for  sis  yeara  had  tied  the  hands 
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not  of  the  Makedonian  conqueroz)  but  of  his  enfeebled  enemies^  was 
now  exchanged  for  the  reality  of  open  war ;  and  Philip    Revived 
found  it  convenient  to  string  together  a  multitude  of    Sie  Atho! 
charges  all  designed  to  show  that  the  war  was  brought    niona. 
about  wholly  by  the  provocation  of  Athens,    Her  orators  made  a 
trade  of  exciting  the  people  against  their  most  friendly  and  peace- 
loving  neighbour ;  and  die  people,  carried  away  by  their  love  of 
war^  had  plimged  into  a  struggle  with  a  king  who  desired  nothing 
less  than  their  cordial  friendship.    The  form  into  which  he  chose 
to  throw  his  accusations  fully  proves  his  talent  for  biting  satire ; 
but  he  was  now  to  learn  for  a  while  that  Athenian  energy  could 
still  weigh  down  the  balance  against  him.     Compelled  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Periuthos^  he  flew  to  the  assault  of  Byzantion.    He 
had  thought  to  carry  the  place  by  the  suddenness  of  his  attack, 
and  here;  too,  he  was  baffled.     Athens  remained  mistress  of  the 
highway  to  the  Euxine ;  and  Demosthenes,  cheered  by  the  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen,  went  manfully  onwards  in  the  great  work 
of  his  life.    The  Athenians  were  beginning  to  see  the  true  character 
of  their  adversary,  and  the  need  of  strenuous  resistance.    Seizing  the 
opportune  moment,  the  great  orator  besought  them  to    pinanciai 
place  on  a  better  footing  the  system  which  regulated  con-    reforms  of 
tributions  for  purposes  of  war.    Thus  far  the  wealthier    n^^*   ^ 
citizens,  divided  into  certain  classes  by  fixed  limits  of        ^^^  ^'C* 
income,  had  been  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  equipment  of 
the  navy ;  but  all  the  members  in  any  class  were  assessed  in  precisely 
the  same  sum.    On  the  suggestion  of  Demosthenes,  each  man  was 
now  called  upon  to  contribute  according  to  his  rated  property.    The 
aggregate  revenue  was  thus  largely  increased,  the  buiden  on  the  less 
wealthy  contributors  was  sensibly  lessened,  and  the  navy  was  put 
into  a  state  of  efficiency  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the 
city  in  the  palmiest  days  of  her  empire. 

But  the  evil  genius  of  Athens  and  of  Hellas  was  now  to  work 
busily  elsewhere.      After  the  battle  which  destroyed  the  army  of 
Mardonios  at  Plataiai,^  the  Athenians  had  placed  in    origin  of 
the  Delphian  temple  some  gilt  shields,  bearing*  an    tho  Third 
inscription  which  marked  them  as  spoils  taken  from  ^' 

the  Persians  and  Thebans  when  they  fought  together  against  the 
Greeks.  Through  lapse  of  time  the  gold  had  become  tarnished  and 
the  inscriptions  so  faded  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  The  Athenians, 
therefore,  ordered  them  to  be  burnished,  and  the  visitors  could  now 
read  at  a  glance  the  words  which  recorded  the  ancient  treachery  of 
the  Thebans.  With  some  fairness  and  force  it  might  have  been 
urged  that  this  parading  of  old  misdeeds  was  both  injudicious  and 

1  See  p.  225. 
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malignant ;  but  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa,  who  stood  forth  as 
acciiders,  chose  rather  to  arraign  the  Athenians  on  the  ground  of 
impiety  for  setting  up  these  ofterings  without  going  through  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  re-consecration.     In  the  default  df  the  Hier- 
omnemou  *  IMognetos,  who  was  prostrate  with  fever,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  .^Eschines  to  reply  to  this  charge.    He  might  have  insisted 
that  from  lack  of  the  previous  notice,  to  which  aU  members  of  the 
Amphilrtyonic  brotherhood  were  intitled,  the  case  coidd  not  be 
heard  in  the  present  session  of  the  council ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  plea  must  have  insured  its  postponement.     He 
might  also  hava  argued  the  matter  on  its  merits,  and  have  urged 
that  the  Athenians  had  a  perfect  right  to  legild  the  letters  of 
a  faded  inscription.    He  chose  to  do  neither, — in  all  likelihood 
because  he  saw  that  the  Assembly  was  in  a  state  of  dangerous  ex- 
citement.   The  element  cf  religious  animosity,  which   had  been 
allowed  full  play  during  the  ten  years  of  the  last  Sacred  War,  was 
not  easily  to  be  repressed;  and  ^schines,  as  he  tells  us,  felt 
instinctively  that  the  charge  of  impiety  would  be  effectually  met 
only  by  prompt  retort.    From  the  lofty  platform  of  the  temple  he 
could  look  down  on  the  haven  of  Kirrha  enlivened  with  the  ships 
which  brought  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  the  Delphian  shrine,  and 
surrounded  by  the  olive  groves  and  corn  fields  which  interposed  a 
girdle  of  verdure  between  the  city  and  the  dreary  desert  beyond 
them.     From  this  pleasant  and  busy  scene  he  could  draw  the  eyea 
of  his  hearers  to  the  brazen  plate  on  the  wall,  hard  by,  which 
recorded  the  sentence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  judges  in  the  days  of 
Solon.     That  strip  of  luxurious  vegetation  was  a  deadly  offence 
against  the  Delphian  god ;  the  wealth  of  the  Kirrhaian  port  was 
amassed  in  direct  defiance  of  the  judgement  pronouncedby  the  mouth 
of  his  mimsteis.     If  he  wished  to  rekindle  the  slumbering  fires 
of  religious  fanaticism,  he  had  but  to  point  the  contrast  between 
the  prosperit}'^  of  the  pilgrims*  haven  and  the  desolation  to  which 
the  whole  plain  had  been  doomed  for  ever.    Seeing  that  he  could 
thus  turn  the  tables  on  the  accusers  of  Athens,  ^^schines  hesitated 
not  for  an  instant.    There,  on  the  wall  before  them,  was  the  fatal 
record ;  and  there,  on  the  plain  below,  they  might  see  the  groves 
which  bore  witness  to  the  impiety  of  generations,  and  the  haven 
where  the  dock-owners  enriched  tiiemselves  by  tolls  the  gathering 
of  which  was  a  profanation.    *  It  is  for  you,'  he  said,  addressing 
the  Council,  '  to  take  vengeance  for  the  sacrilege ;  and  if  you  fail 
to  do  so,  you  can  no  longer  with  a  clear  conscience  take  part  in  the 
worship  of  the  god.'  His  words  roused  in  his  hearers  an  ungovernable 
wrath :  but  the  day  was  wearing  on,  and  time  was  lacking  to  finish 

^  The  Becretar}'  sent  by  each  State  to  the  meetings  of  the  Amphik^'onie 
council. 
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the  work  before  the  sun  went  down.  With  the  dawn,  however, 
the  whole  Delphian  people  must  be  ready  with  their  pickaxes  and 
their  spades,  to  throw  down  the  accursed  walls  and  uproot  the 
hatefid  vineyards.  Such  was  the  bidding  of  the  herald ;  and  on 
this  errand  of  destruction  the  Delphians  in  the  tranquil  light 
of  a  spring  morning  streamed  forth  from  their  gates,  burning  with 
rage  against  a  people  for  whom  but  a  few  hours  ago  they  would 
have  expressed  no  feelings  but  those  of  kindly  friendship.  In 
utter  amazement  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa  beheld  the  distant 
flames  as  they  rose  from  the  harbour  and  the  houses  of  Elirrha. 
Hurrying  down  vnth  aU  speed,  they  caught  the  plunderers  red- 
handed  and  drove  them  back  to  Delphoi;  but  reverence  for  the 
Amphiktyonic  tribunal  withheld  them,  it  is  said,  from  all  attempts' 
to  wash  out  the  wrong  in  blood.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  retort 
of  iEschines,  and  such  were  the  exploits  for  which  he  unblushingly 
claimed  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

The  wrath  of    the  crusaders  was   now  turned  against  the 
Amphissians.    A  special  meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons  waA  to 
determine  the  measure  of  the  punishment  to  be    meted  out  to 
them.    These  were  godless  rebels  who  must  be  forcibly  put  down : 
the  Athenians  were  champions  of  the  god,  deserving  all  honour. 
The  Demos  on  the  return  of  ^schines  were  naturally  tempted  to 
lay  this  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  and  to  resent    jj^j^^j  .j 
the  freedom  widi  which  Demosthenes  warned  them    theAtbe- 
that  -^Eschines  was  bringing  an  Amphiktyonic  war    TiSSma^to 
within  the  borders  of  Attica  itself.    But  it  was  no    send  envoys 
hard  task  to  convince  them  that  the  building  of  the  city    ^ik?yomo 
of  Kirrha  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  aroxmd  it    awembiy. 
were  offences  only  against  the  sentence  of  men  who 
had  been  dead  well  nigh  two  hundred  years,  while  they  vastly 
promoted  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  pilgrims  who  crowded  to 
the  Delphian  festivals-,  and  thus  .^chines  found  himself  foiled  by 
the  resolution  of  the  people  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  special 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  to  which  he  had  invited  them.     The  fact 
that  the  Thebans  came  to  the  same  decision  seems  to  indicate  the 
growtii  of  a  more  friendly  feeling  on  their  part  towards  the  Athe- 
nians, and  to  account  for  the  slender  success  which  attended  the 
operations  of  the  remsuning  Amphiktyons. 

At  the  regular  meeting  held  in  the  autmnn  the  Athenian  envoys 
were,  it  seems,  present ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  Philip  also  was 
there  represented.  As  a  member  of  the  brotherhood, 
he  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  person ;  but  it  was  more  of  Eiatda  by 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  his  life  to  wait  with  ^*»^P» 
patience  for  the  invitation  which  he  knew  was  coming.  He  had 
no  sooner  received  it  than  he  announced  his  immediate  purpose  of 
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marcliiiig  to  the  help  of  the  god ;  but  instead  of  hastening  tJirough 
the  desolate  Phokis  to  Delphoi,  he  paused  by  the  way  to  re-fortify 
the  dismantled  town  of  £lateia.  Any  further  attempt  to  keep  up 
the  pretence  of  Amphiktyonic  execution  against  the  Lokrians 
would  now  have  been  al»urd.  The  mask  was  therefore  flung 
aside,  and  his  envoys  appeared  at  Thebes  to  say  that  he  was  going 
to  punish  the  Athenians,  and  to  demand  their  aid  in  the  enter- 
prise. Of  their  compliance  he  entertained  no  doubt.  He  knew 
well  how  wide  a  gulf  had  separated  Thebes  from  Athens ;  lie  knew 
that  if  he  had  made  a  free  passage  into  Attica  the  condition  of 
his  help  during  the  last  Sacred  War,  he  would  have  encountered  no 
opposition ;  and  he  felt  that  haying  given  that  help  unconditionally, 
he  might  now  fairly  look  for  his  reward.  Assuredly  he  would  not 
have  been  disappointed,  if  at  this  moment  ^schines  could  have 
carried  the  Athenians  with  him. 

The  Prytaneis  were  seated  at  their  evening  meal  when  the  mi^- 

Benger  reached  Athens  with  the  tidings  that  PhiUp  had  established 

himself  at  Elateia.    At  once  they  cleared  the  market- 

DeiSoBthe.       place,  and  sent  the  herald  to  summon  the  people  to  the 

noB  that  the     assembly  at  break  of  day.    When  however  the  senate 

Athenians         ,,*',.,.,  /*      ^i  >     v 

shonidaid  had  explained  the  reason  for  the  summons  and  the 
thA  Thebans.  citizens  were  invited  to  speak,  there  was  for  a  while  a 
dead  silence.  All  felt,  says  Demosthenes,  that  neither  patriotism  nor 
wealth  could  supply  the  lack  of  the  one  thing  needful  in  a  counsellor 
at  this  crisis, — tiie  knowledge,  namely,  of  the  real  motives  by  which 
Philip  was  guided.  Conscious  that  he  had  divined  these  motives 
but  too  well,  Demosthenes  at  length  came  forward  to  cheer  them 
with  the  assurance  that  they  might  yet,  if  they  bestirred  themselves, 
check  him  in  his  triumphant  career.  They  might  suppose  or  they 
might  have  been  told  that  the  Thebans  were  to  a  man  on  Philip's 
side.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  fortifying  Elateia  conclusively  re- 
futed such  a  notion.  The  hearty  support  of  the  Thebans  would  have 
Tendered  that  task  superfluous,  and  the  Athenians  woidd  by  this  time 
have  seen  his  army  within  their  borders.  But  Philip  had  not  this 
support ;  and  it  remained  for  the  Athenians  to  determine  whether 
they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  friendly  feeling  which  many 
Thebans  assuredly  entertained  for  them.  If  they  chose  to  harp 
upon  the  miserable  quarrels  of  their  past  history,  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity would  soon  be  lost :  if  on  the  other  hand  they  would  offer 
to  help  them  at  once  and  with  all  their  forces  and  unconditionally, 
he  felt  assured  that  their  ofier  would  be  joyfully  welcomed,  and  a 
foundation  laid  for  harmonious  action  which  might  lead  to  true 
and  permanent  imion. 

The  proposal  was  carried  without  a  dissentient  voice.    ISxen 
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./Eschines  felt  that  in  the  supreme  exaltation  of  the  moment  he 
dared  not  put  before  them  his  poisoned  cup  of  flattery  AiUanoe  be- 
and  treason.  He  saw  that  for  once  the  people  were  in  SS^  and 
earnest,  and  to  his  dismay  he  learnt  that  the  same  Athens, 
spirit  had  heen  kindled  in  the  Thehans.  Nor  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Philip  less  keen  than  that  of  his  worshipper.  He  had  fully 
counted  on  their  neutrality  at  least,  if  not  on  their  enthusiastic 
mipport,  and  now  he  must  fight  his  way  through  Boiotia  instead  of 
inarching  leisurely  across  it  into  Attica.  At  Athens  Demosthenes 
had  at  length  acquired  an  influence  scarcely  less  than  that  which 
had  been  exercised  by  Penkles.  By  his  advice  everything  was 
made  to  give  way  to  the  indispensable  needs  of  the  hour.  The  new 
-works  at  the  Peiraieus  were  suspended ;  the  existing  law  respecting 
the  Theoric  Fund  was  repealed,  and  the  revenue  which  would  have 
heen  spent  on  religious  celebrations  was  diverted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  war. 

During  the  ten  months  which  passed  between  the  fortification 
of  Elateia  and  the  catastrophe  which  closed  the  struggle,  the  allies 
were  not  idle.    Demosthenes  was  crowned  for  some    Battle  of 
successes  gained  by  their  combined  forces,  and  a  more    Chaironeia. 
serious  hindrance  was  placed  in  Philip's  path  by  the 
re-establishment  of  Phokis.    On  the  other  hand  that  unwearied 
and  politic  leader  fulfilled  the  mission  which  the  Amphiktyons  had 
laid  upon  him.    The  sentence  passed  in  the  time  of  Solon  was  again 
put  in  force,  and  the  Amphissians  were  driven  into  exile.    Of  the 
Incidents  immediately  preceding  the  fatal  fight  of  Chaironeia  we 
know  nothing,  of  the  battle  itself  little  more  than  the  result.    It 
is  enough  to  say  that  on  the  one  side  was  the  most  consummate 
general  of  the  age,  on  the  other  no  one  commander  of  more  than 
average  military  talent ;  that  among  the  allies  citizens  who  had  to 
overcome  a  strong  repugnance  to  personal  service  were  pitted  against 
veteran  mountaineers  such  as  those  which  won  for  the  elder  Cyrus 
a  hundred  victories ;  ^  that  if  the  Thebans  had  their  Sacred  Band 
and  the  phalanx  which  had  wrought  wonders  when  wielded  by 
!Epameinondas,  their  discipline  was  now  more  slack  and  their  ardour 
less  vehement,  while  lastly  the  tactic  which  had  won  the  day  at 
liouktra  and  Mantineia  was  more  than  counteracted  by  the  new 
weapon  with  which  Philip  had  armed  his  columns.      The  long 
sarissa  or  pike  could  do  terrible  execution  at  a  distance  which  the 
Theban  spear  failed  to  reach.    The  struggle  was  fierce  and  obsti- 
luite ;  but  at  length  the  youthful  Alexander  saw  the  Sacred  Band 
home  down  beneath  his  father^s  hosts,  and  the  iron  discipline  of 
his  northern  warriors  shatter  the  hopes  of  Thebes  and  Athens, 

1  See  p.  112« 
8  s  2 
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The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  both  of  the  slain  and  of 
prisoners,  was  terrible.  The  two  Athenian  leaders  escaped  from 
Increased  the  field ;  but  by  a  practice  which  had  now  become  a 
Jnflwonoe  of  habit  the  people  summoned  Lysikles  before  their  bar  and 
lies  after  the  condemned  him  to  death.  The  Theban  general  Theagenes 
defeat.  ,^yj^  among  the  dead :  but  his  countrymen  stigmatified 

him  as  a  traitor.  Both  the  men  were  in  all  likelihood  innocent :  but 
a  people  must  be  far  gone  on  the  downward  path  when  they  can  habi- 
tiutUy  treat  failure  after  honest  effort  as  a  crime.  ^    If  some  in  like 
manner  taunted  Demosthenes  with  gross  cowardice,  the  fact  that 
his  influence  was  increased  rather  than  abated  proves  conclusiTely 
that  the  charge  was  not  credited  by  the  Athenians  generally. 
Either  by  his  advice  or  by  that  of  Hypereides  decrees  were  passed 
ordering  the  country  population  to  take  refuge  in  the  outl3dng  forts 
or  within  the  walls  of  Athens,  removing  the  civil  disabilities  of  all 
citizens  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  franchise,  granting  citizen- 
ship to  the  Metoikoi  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  on  condition  of  their 
bearing  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  city.    All  that  was  needed  for 
the  repair  of  the  walls  or  fortifications  was  done  with  that  rapiditr 
which  had  always  characterised  Athenian  workmen ;  and  Athens 
stood  ready  for  a  siege,  for  which  she  might  fiEiirly  expect  a  success- 
ful issue,  so  long  as  her  fleets,  unaflected  by  the  recent  disasters, 
remained  supreme  at  sea.    The  tidings  of  the  catastrophe  had  been 
received  with  dismay ;  but  calmer  thought  soon  showed  the  wide 
contrast  between  their  present  circumsiances  and  the  hopelessness 
of  their  position  when  they  learnt  that  their  fleet  and  army  had  both 
been  destroyed  at  Syracuse. 

For  the  present  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Philip  shrank  pro- 
bably from  an  enterprise  which  might  involve  months  of  toil  and 
Surrender  of  &  ruinous  outlay,  while  it  might  also  awaken  a  genuine 
Thebee.  Pan-Hellenic  spirit  which  was  now  either  dormant  or 

dead.  His  wrath  burst  not  on  the  Athenians  but  on  the  people 
who  had  changed  sides  when  it  was  too  late  and  had  appeared 
with  his  enemies  on  the  field  of  Ohaironeia.    His  Theban  prisoner? 


1  According  to  Diodoros,  xvi. 
88,  the  invective  of  the  orator  Ly- 
koar^B,  his  accuser,  reviled  him 
Flmply  for  his  failure.  The  man 
who  could  endure  to  live  when  he 
had  lefl  a  thousand  citizens  dead 
upon  the  field,  and  two  thousand 
moreSn  captivity,  was  in  hi^^  judge- 
ment deserving  of  deaUi.  The  De- 
itios  shared  this  opinion,  nnd  Lvsikles 
was  condemned.  In  all  the  agony 
caused  by  disasters  fax  more  terrific, 
no  one  proposed  that  Marshal  Mac- 


mahon  Bhould  be  shot  after  th^ 
battle  of  Sedan,  or  thous^fat  the  imtse 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  becan», 
in  his  own  words,  he  had  been  un«bl^ 
to  die  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The 
querulous  behaviour  of  the  Athe- 
nians presents  a  mouniful  contra.«r 
to  the  manliness  of  the  Romnn 
senate  which  cotdd  thank  the  irene- 
ral  whose  army  had  been  cut  tf* 
pieces,  because  he  had  not  despoirei 
of  the  commonwealth. 
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^ere  sold  into  filavery:  and  when  Thebes  itself,  whether  by 
blockade  or  otherwise,  fell  into  his  hands,  many  of  the  citizens 
were  slain,  many  banished,  and  the  old  despotism  of  the  days  of 
Phoibidas  was  restored,  with  only  the  difference  that  the  Kadmeia 
was  held  by  a  Makedonian  instead  of  by  a  Spartan  garrison.  The 
Athenians,  he  saw,  might  be  made  more  useful  by  taking  another 
course.  In  the  devotion  of  .^chines,  who  now  ^ew  oif  all  dis- 
guise  and  proclaimed  his  personal  friendship  and  affection  for  the 
conqueror,  he  had  an  instrument  more  powerful  than  squadrons  of 
armed  men.  It  was  his  purpose  to  combine  the  forces  of  the  chief 
Hellenic  cities  under  his  own  conmiand ;  and  to  men  like  iEschineS| 
who  could  share  the  drunken  revels  which  celebrated  his  victory,^ 
lie  must  look  for  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

From  the  mission  which  he  had  offered  to  undertake,  .^Eschines 
came  back  with  loud  praises  of  the  generosity  which  consented  to 
release  without  ransom  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
and  to  restore  their  frontier  fortress  of  Oropos,  on  the    ledgement  of 
one  condition  that  they  should  publicly  acknowledge    ^|J£!«^ 
Philip  as  supreme  chief  of  all  the  Hellenes  in  peace    chief  of  an 
and  in  war.    The  terms  obtained  by  Demades  were    **^«^®i^®"^ 
accepted.    Probably  even  Demosthenes  felt  that  further  resistance 
was  for  the  present  at  least  impossible,  while  the  adulations  with 
which  his  countrymen  greeted  their  new  lord  must  have  left  him 
with  little  hopes  for  the  future.    The  Athenians  were  now  paying 
the  penalty  of  the  infatuation  which  had  left  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy at  the  mercy  of  the  man  whom  they  were  now  content 
to  approach  as  apt  disciples  in  the  school  of  flattery. 

There  was,  in  fact,  not  much  more  work  to  be  done.  Philip 
passed  on  into  Peloponnesos,  and  treating  with  contempt  the 
refusal  of  the  Spartans  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  Expedition 
summoned  a  congress  of  his  dependent  allies  to  meet  ^q^^^. 
liiTw  at  Corinth  and  discuss  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  ponneeoe. 
Persia.  Among  these  subjects  appeared  the  Athenians,  to  sano* 
tion  an  enterprise  which  tilie  achievements  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
had  shown  to  be  practicable,  if  not  easy,  and  which  Isokrates  had 
held  up  to  the  ambition  or  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen.  The 
scheme,  which  in  his  Panegyric  had  attracted  them  with  its 
glowing  colours,  lost  its  special  charms  when  it  was  seen  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  master. 
To  the  Ghreeks  of  Lesser  Asia  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
despot  would  bring  not  the  coveted  liberty  of  tearing  each  other  in 
pieces,  but  merely  a  change  of  lords.  To  the  world  at  large  it 
was  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence  \  and  for  themselves  it  may 

I  Demosth.  On  ihe  Crown,  p.  321. 
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be  doubted  whether  the  strong  repression  of  a  foieign  power  was 
not  a  better  thing  than  the  freedom  which  during  the  whole  couise 
of  their  history  had  been  little  more  than  a  fine  name  for  feuds, 
factions,  and  internecine  war. 


CHAPTER  nL 

ALEXAin)ER  THE  GBEAT. 

The  young  Alexander,  commonly  called  the  Great,  was  bora 
when  his  father  had  just  entered  on  his  career  of  succeaaful  ivar 
and  still  more  successful  diplomacy.  He  inherited  the  qualities  of 
Early  jean  ^^^  ^^  parents,  and  the  result  was  the  combination 
of  Alexander  of  a  boundless  ambition  with  sober  and  practical 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
He  grew  up  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  heir  of 
a  king  whose  power  was  rising  with  vast  and  rapid  strides ;  and 
the  stories  told  of  him  attest  at  the  least  the  early  awakeningr  of 
a  mind  formed  in  the  mould  of  the  heroes  of  mythical  Hellas.  NaT, 
the  blood  of  Achilleus  was  flowing,  as  he  believed,  in  his  t^ds  ; 
and  the  flattery  of  his  Akamanian  tutor  Lysimachos,  who  addressed 
liim  as  the  Son  of  Peleus,  may  have  strengthened  in  him  his  pas- 
sionate love  of  the  immortal  poems  which  told  the  story  of  that 
fiery  warrior.  By  another  tutor,  the  Moloesian  Leonidas,  his  Tehe- 
ment  impulses  were  checked  by  a  wholesome  discipline,  while  his 
ambition  was  quickened  by  a  rebuke  which,  on  his  placing  too  much 
incense  in  the  censer,  bade  him  wait  until  he  becune  master  of  the 
lands  in  which  the  frankincense  grew.  But  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander was  moulded  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  that  of  Aristotle,  the 
greatest  conqueror  in  the  world  of  thought.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  became  for  three  years  the  pupil  of  a  man,  who  had  examined 
with  keen  scrutiny  the  political  growth  and  the  constitutions  of  a 
crowd  of  states,  and  who  had  brought  together  a  vast  amount  of 
facts  and  observations  for  the  systematic  cultivation  of  physi(^ 
science.  During  these  three  years  the  boy  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
that  a  wonderful  world  lay  before  him  of  which  he  had  seen  little, 
and  threw  himself  with  insatiable  eagerness  into  the  task  of  gather- 
ing, it  is  said,  at  any  cost  a  collection  for  the  study  of  natural  histoir. 
"While  his  mind  was  thus  urged  in  one  direction,  he  listened  to 
stories  which  told  him  of  the  great  quarrel  still  to  be  fought  out 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  learnt  to  look  upon  himself 
as  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarian  despot  of  Sousa. 
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The  future  conqueror  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  was 
left  at  home  as  regent  while  his  father  besieged  Byzan-  840  b.c. 
tion  and  Perinthoe.  Two  years  later  the  alliance  of  Thebes  and 
Athens  was  wrecked  on  the  fatal  field  of  Ohaironeia.  But  the  pros- 
pects of  Alexander  himself  became  now  for  a  time  dark  and  uncer- 
tain. The  admiration  which  Philip  had  once  felt  for  Olympias^ 
Alexander*s  mother^  had  long  since  given  way  to  dislike  p  .  . 
and  even  to  dread  of  her  furious  and  vindictive  temper,  the  house 
The  Moloesian  princess  was  divorced,  and  Kleopatra  °'  PWiip- 
the  daughter  of  the  Makedonian  Attalos  took  her  place.  This  act 
roused  the  wrath  not  only  of  Olympias  but  of  her  son,  who,  if  the 
tale  is  to  be  believed,  hurled  a  goblet  at  Attalos  when  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  the  latter  expressed  a  hope  that  Philip  might  soon  have 
a  legitimate  successor  to  his  power.  Blind  with  rage,  Philip,  the 
story  goes  on  to  say,  rushed  on  his  son  vnth  his  drawn  sword> 
but  stumbled  and  fell  partly  from  passion,  more  from  drunkenness, 
while  Alexander  with  lofty  contempt  bade  the  guests  look  at  the  man 
who  wished  to  extend  his  conquests  from  Europe  into  Asia  while  he 
was  unable  to  convey  himself  steadily  from  one  couch  to  another. 
With  Olympias  Alexander  took  refuge  in  Epeiros.  Eleopatra 
became  the  mother  of  a  son.  Her  father  Attalos  rose  higher  in  the 
king's  favour,  and  not  a  few  of  Alexander's  friends  were  banished. 

The  feuds  in  his  family  formed  no  subject  of  pleasant  thought 
to  Philip  himself,  who  sought  to  counteract  their  ill  effects  by 
arranging  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Kleopatra  Assaasina- 
and  her  uncle,  the  Epeirot  King,  Alexander,  the  J*  A?i5!^^ 
brother  of  Olympias.  The  marriage  feast  was  cele-  836  b.c. 
brated  at  Aigai.  Clothed  in  a  white  robe,  and  walking  purposely 
apart  from  his  guards,  Philip  was  approaching  the  theatre  when  he 
was  struck  dead  by  the  dagger  of  Pausanias,  a  man  who,  having  been 
horribly  wronged  by  Attalos,  had  in  vain  sought  redress  from  the 
king.  The  murderer  was  at  once  cut  down ;  and  it  became  impos- 
sible to  learn  from  him  whether  he  had  or  had  not  any  accomplices 
in  his  crime.  Some  were  suspected  and  put  to  death,  others  who 
were  at  a  safe  distance  were  eager  to  accuse  themselves :  but  if  the 
Persian  king  boasted,  as  it  is  said,  of  his  share  in  the  matter,  he 
took  credit  to  himself  for  an  incitement  which  to  a  man  in  the 
position  of  Pausanias  was  at  the  least  superfluous. 

It  is  certain  that  Alexander,  if  he  momned  his  father's  death 
at  all,  can  have  deplored  it  only  as  involving  himself  in  political 
difficidties ;  but  he  took    care  to  act  as  if  he  were    ^.       , 
grieved  by  it,  and  (if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  ex-    becomes 
tant  writings  of  historians  of  which  unfortunately  not    ^*°^* 
one  is  contemporaneous)  he  avenged  it  we  are  told  by  putting  out 
of  the  way  all  whose  claims  or  designs  might  clash  with  his  own. 
Among  these  was  his  cousin  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Perdikkas,  elder 
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'brother  of  Philip,  together  with  the  infant  son  of  Kleopafza,  who 
fell  a  victim  herself  to  the  unfoigiving  Olympias. 

The  Greeks  of  Thehes  and  Athens  knew  Httle  what  sort  of  man 
had  taken  the  place  of  Philip.  Demosthenes,  who,  although  he  was 
Alexander  nt  monming  for  the  death  of  his  own  daughter,  appeared 
Thennopy-      j^  fgg^al  attire  to  annomice  the  death  of  the  Make- 

386  B.C  donian  king,  held  up  Alexander  to  ridicule  as  a 
bragging  and  senseless  Margites ;  and,  not  in  Athens  merely  or  in 
Sparta,  it  was  believed  that  the  hour  had  come  for  shaking  off  &e 
oppressor's  yoke.  But  they  were  to  reckon  with  one  who  could 
swoop  on  his  prey  with  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle.  Barely  two 
monlJis  had  passed  from  the  death  of  his  father,  before  the  youth 
of  twenty  years  stood  with  his  army  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly. 
The  argument  of  the  Makedonian  phalanT  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
The  Thessalians  recognised  him  as  the  Hegemon  or  leader  of  the 
Greeks :  and  the  youthful  king  passed  on  to  Thebes,  which  had 
been  held  by  a  Makedonian  garrison  since  the  &tal  fight  at 
Ghaironeia.  Thence  he  betook  himself  across  the  isthmus  to 
Gorinth ;  and  Athenian  envoys  headed  by  Demades,  and  accom- 
panied by  Demosthenes  as  &r  as  the  frontier,  carried  to  Alexander 
apologies  more  abject  and  honours  more  extravagant  than  any 
which  had  been  paid  to  his  father.  He  received  them  at  Gorinth  in 
an  assembly  from  which  he  demanded  the  title  of  supreme  leader  of 
the  Hellenic  armies,  and  to  which  he  guaranteed  in  his  turn  the 
autonomy  of  every  Hellenic  city.  None  knew  better  than  Alexander 
that  from  the  whole  armoury  of  weapons  which  might  be  forged  to 
crush  the  independence  of  Hellas  none  would  more  effectually  do  his 
work  than  a  theory  of  freedom  which  meant  disunion,  and  of  self- 
government  which  meant  endless  feud,  faction,  and  war. 

When,  a  little  while  after  his  glorification  at  Gorinth,  Alexander 
set  out  on  an  expedition  across  the  mighty  barrier  of  the  Balkan 
range,  he  disappeared  from  the  world  of  the  Greeks.  Silence 
-Dflufcrnefi  ^^  ^  rumours  of  his  defeat,  and  the  rumours  of  de- 
of  Thebes.       feat  were  followed  by  more  confident  assertions  of  his 

^^^^'  death.  At  Thebes  and  at  Athens  the  tidings  were 
received  by  some  with  eager  belief.  The  covenant  made  with 
Alexander  was  made  only  with  him  personally.  The  Theban 
exiles  at  Athens  were  anxious  to  repeat  the  attempt  which,  half 
a  century  earlier,  had  been  made  against  the  Spartan  garrison  of 
the  TTadniftm  by  Pelopidas  *,  and  with  help  in  arms  and  money  horn 
Demosthenes  and  other  Athenians  they  entered  Thebes,  obtained 
from  the  assembly  a  dedaiation  of  its  autonomy,  and  summoned 
the  garrison  in  the  citadel  to  surrender.  The  answer  was  a 
blank  refusal ;  and  a  double  line  of  circumvallation  was  drawn 
around  the  Kadmeia,  while  envoys  were  sent  to  call  forth  aid  horn 
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every  quarter.  The  belief  in  Alexander's  death  was  dispelled  not 
T)y  any  gradual  reports  of  his  escape  from  the  barbarians,  but  sud- 
denly by  his  own  appearance  at  the  Boiotian  Onchestos.  He  had 
just  defeated  his  enemies  when  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of 
Thebes,  and  he  determined  to  smite  the  rebels  without  turning 
aside  to  take  even  a  day  s  rest  at  Pella.  T\'ithin  a  fortnight  he  had 
occupied  the  pass  of  Thermopylai,  and  two  days  later  his  army  was 
encamped  on  the  southern  side  of  Thebes,  thus  cutting  off  all 
chances  of  aid  from  Athens.  It  was  his  wish  to  avoid  an  assault : 
and  he  contented  himself  with  demanding  the  surrender  of  two 
only  of  the  anti-Makedonian  leaders,  offering  to  re-admit  the 
rest  to  the  convention  made  at  Corinth  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  citizens  generally  were  anxious  to  submit:  but  the 
exiles  felt  or  feared  themselves  to  be  too  deeply  committed,  and 
the  answer  'took  the  form  of  a  defiance  accompanied  by  a  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  Antipatros  and  Philotas.  They  had  sealed  their 
own  doom.  Personal  bravery  was  of  no  use  against  the  discipline, 
the  numbers,  and  the  engines  of  the  enemy.  The  defenders  were 
driven  back  into  the  city :  the  invaders  burst  in  with  them,  and 
the  slaughter  which  followed  was  by  no  means  inflicted  by  the 
Makedonians  alone.  The  Plataians,  Thespians,  and  Orchomenians 
felt  that  they  had  old  scores  to  settle.  To  their  decision  and  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  his  Greek  allies  Alexander  submitted  the  treat- 
ment of  the  city.  The  sentence  was  promptly  pronounced.  The 
measure  which  the  Thebans  would  have  dealt  out  to  Athens  on  its 
surrender  to  Lysandros  should  now  be  dealt  out  to  themselves. 
The  walls  and  every  building  within  them  were  to  be  rased  to  the 
ground ;  its  territory  was  to  be  shared  by  the  allies ;  the  whole 
people  (priests  and  priestesses  with  the  Proxenoi  or  friends  of  the 
Makedonians  being  the  only  exceptions)  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves, 
and  such  as  had  escaped  were  to  be  pronounced  outlaws  whom  no 
Greek  city  should  dare  to  harbour.  As  they  had  said,  so  was  it 
done,  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  alone  being  spared  from  demo- 
lition and  his  descendants  alone  being  allowed  to  retain  their  free- 
dom. It  was  convenient  for  Arrian  to  say  that  this  frightful  havoc 
was  wrought  [not  by  Alexander,  but  by  his  Greek  allies.  The 
jackab  had  done  the  lion's  work :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  had  done  it  precisely  as  he  wished  it  to  be  done.  Ilis  end 
was  gained.  The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  crushed.  A  great  city 
was  blotted  out,  and  the  worship  of  its  gods  was  ended  with  its 
ruin.  These  gods  were  in  due  time,  it  was  believed,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  conqueror.  Dionysos,  the  lord  of  the  wine-<;up  and 
the  revel,  the  special  guardian  and  patron  of  the  Theban  city  and 
land,  was  not  to  be  defied  and  insulted  with  impunity ;  and  his 
hand  was  seen  in  the  awful  crimes  committed  in  the  far  East  by  the 
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drunken  madman  whose  Tictories  had  led  him  tohelieye  in  his  own 
divinity. 

But  for  the  present  the  only  hindrance  to  his  eastern  enterprise 
was  removed  from  the  path  of  Alexander.  Without  turning 
^     ^^  aside  to  Athens  he  went  on  to  Corinth  to  receive  again 

at  Corinth,  the  adulations  of  the  independent  Greeks,  and  to  find 
*^  ^'^'  a  less  courtly  speaker,  it  is  said,  in  the  Cynic  IKogen^ 
who,  on  beings  asked  whether  Alexander  could  do  anything  to 
serve  him,  replied  from  his  tub  that  he  might  stand  aside  oat  of 
his  simshine.  From  Corinth  he  returned  to  Makedonia,  having  left 
Greece  for  the  last  time. 

Six  months  later  he  set  off  from  Fella,  and  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont at  Sestos,  to  appease  at  Bion  by  a  costly  sacrifice  the  wrath 
Pa8s.«\jre  of  ^^  *^®  luckless  Priam,  and  then  marched  on,  with  not 
the'keUea.  more  perhaps  than  80,000  infantry  and  4,000  cavahy 
^%u  B.C.       «^nd  with  a  treasure  chest  almost  empty,  to  destroy  the 

April.  monarchy  of  Cyrus.  With  him  went  men  who  were 
to  be  linked  with  the  memorv  of  his  worst  crimes  and  of  his  moBt 
astonishing  triumphs, — Hephaistion,  Kleitos,  Eumenee,  Seleokos, 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagos,  Parmenion  with  his  sons  Philotas  and 
Nikanor.  His  work  was  more  than  half  done  when  he  stood  with 
his  army  on  Asiatic  soil.  The  Persian  fleet  might  have  baffled  him 
at  the  outset ;  but  his  Makedonian  phalanx  was  a  perfect  militair 
machine  which  placed  every  enemy  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

The  effects  of  their  discipline  on  the  ill-trained  and  ill-officered 
forces  of  the  Persians  were  to  be  seen  at  once  on  the  banks  of  the 
-  Granikos,  a  little  stream  flowing  to  the  Propontisfrom 
Aiezanderto  the  slopes  of  Ida.  Losing,  it  is  sidd,  only  60  of  his 
Qordion.  cavaby  and  30  of  his  infantrv,  he  annihilated  the 
Persian  force,  2,000  out  of  20,000  infantry  being  taken  prisoners, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  slain.  The  terror  of  his  name  did  his  work, 
as  he  marched  southwards.  The  citadel  of  Sardeis  might  with 
ease  have  been  held  against  him :  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  dtr, 
the  I'ersian  governor  hastened  to  surrender  it  with  the  town  and 
all  its  treasure.  At  Ephesos  he  found  the  city  abandoned  by  its 
garrison :  Miletos  he  carried  by  storm.  Before  Halikamassos  he 
encountered  a  more  obstinate  resistance  from  the  Athenian 
Ephialtes ;  but  the  generalship  and  the  valour  of  the  latter  were 
of  no  avail.  Alexander  entered  Halikamassos,  and  the  Rhodian 
Menmon  remained  shut  up  in  the  citadel.  Leaving  Ptolemy  with 
3,000  men  to  blockade  it,  Alexander  spent  the  winter 
in  the  conquest  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia, 
ending  his  campaign  at  Gordion  on  the  river  Sangarios. 

Here  was  preserved  the  ancient  waggon  of  Gordios,  the  mythi- 
cal Phrygian  king.     Whoever  could  untie  the  knot,  curiously 
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twisted  'mth  fibres  of  the  cornel  tree,  whicli  fastened  its  pole  to 
the  yoke,  was,  so  the  story  i-an,  to  be  lord  of  Asia.  Alexander, 
as  much  at  a  loss  as  others  to  unloose  it,  cut  it  with  his  Battle  of 
sword :  but  the  prophecy  was  none  the  less  held  to  be  ^**^ 
fulfilled.  If  he  was  thus  favoured  by  sentiment,  he  was  favoured 
still  more  by  the  death  of  the  Hhodian  Memnon  without  whom 
the  Persian  fleet  became  practically  useless,  and  by  the  infatuation 
which  led  Dareios  to  abandon  the  policy  of  defence  by  sea  for 
ofiensive  warfare  by  land.  From  aU  parts  of  his  vast  empire  was 
gathered  a  host  which  numbered,  as  some  said,  600,000  men ;  and 
the  despot  was  as  much  elated  at  the  sight  as  Xerxes  when  he 
looked  down  on  his  motley  mujltitudes  at  Doriskos.  Like  Xerxes, 
he  had  one,  the  Athenian  exile  Charidemos,  by  his  side  to  warn 
}iim  that  Asiatic  myriads  were  not  to  be  trusted  in  an  encounter 
with  the  disciplined  thousands  of  Alexander ;  but  he  lacked  the 
generosity  which  made  Xerxes  dismiss  Demaratos  with  a  smile  for 
his  goodwill.  Dareios  seized  the  exile  with  his  own  hand  and  gave 
bim  over  to  the  executioner.  'My  avenger,'  said  Oharidemos, 
'  will  soon  teach  you  that  I  have  spoken  the  truth.'  The  Persian 
acted  as  though  he  wished  to  bring  about  the  speediest  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction.  Between  himself  and  the  invader  lay  the  huge 
range  of  Tauros  and  the  passes  of  the  Armenian,  Kilikian,  and  Assy- 
rian gates,  all  of  them  practically  impregnable ;  but  the  warning 
of  Memnon  to  confine  himself  to  these  defences  was  cast  to  the 
winds.  The  Greek  mercenaries  were  withdrawn  from  the  fleet  to 
be  added  to  the  land,  forces :  but  although  a  hundred  of  these 
could  have  effectually  barred  the  passage  of  Alexander,  the  invader 
was  suflered  to  cross  the  mountain  defile  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Nay,  so  great  was  the  contempt  of  Dareios  for  the  few  thousands  of 
the  enemy  that  he  wished  to  give  them  a  free  path  until  they  reached 
the  plain  from  which,  as  he  thought,  he  would  sweep  them  away. 
But  he  could  not  wait  patiently  for  Alexander  at  Sochoi  to  the  east 
of  the  Amanian  range.  Alexander  had  been  ill,  and  he  had  work 
to  do  in  subjugating  western  Eilikia.  When  at  length  the  invader 
set  out  on  his  march  towards  the  southern  Amanian  pass,  Dareios 
'with  his  huge  unwieldy  train  crossed  the  northern  pass  and  took 
possession  of  Issos  two  days  after  Alexander  had  left  it.  He  had 
placed  himself  in  a  trap.  Alexander  hurried  back  to  the  Kilikian 
gates,  and  thence  advanced  to  the  slaughter,  for  battle  it  cannot  be 
called.  In  a  space  barely  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width, 
hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  on  the  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the 
other,  Dareios  on  his  royal  chariot,  in  the  midst  of  multitudes  who 
had  scarcely  room  to  move,  awaited  the  attack.  Alexander  fell 
suddenly  on  his  right  wing.  The  first  onset  was  enough.  The 
Persians  broke  and  fled.     Dareios,  thinking  himself  in  danger, 
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turned  his  chariot  and  fled  amongst  the  foremost.  The  Peisiui 
centre  behaved  well,  but  it  mattered  little  now  what  they  nught 
do.  Even  the  Greek  mercenaries,  the  best  troops  in  Ihe  Persian 
service,  were  pushed  back  and  scattered.  The  work  of  death  was 
done  as  much  by  the  Persians  themselves  as  by  their  pursuers. 
Four  thousand  talents  filled  the  treasure-chests  of  the  xnnqueror; 
and  the  wife,  mother,  and  son  of  Dareios  appearing  before  him  as 
prisoners  were  told  that  they  should  retain  their  royal  titles,  his 
enterprise  being  directed  not  against  Dareios  personally  bat  to 
decide  fiurly  and  openly  who  should  be  lord  of  Asia. 

The  true  value  of  armed  Asiatic  hordes  was  now  as  clear  as 
the  Sim  at  noonday.  Parmenion  advanced  to  attack  Damaacos ; 
Expedition  but  he  needed  not  to  strike  a  blow.  The  governor 
^cSJ^PUi  Allowed  the  treasures  in  his  charge  to  fall  into  his 
of  Tjne.  hands  and  then  surrendered  the  city.     Alexander  him- 

self mardied  southwards  to  Phenida.  At  Marathous  he  replied  to 
a  letter  in  which  Dareios  demanded  the  restoration  of  his  family 
and  reproached  him  for  his  wanton  aggressiozL  His  answer  repeated 
what  he  had  already  said  to  his  wife,  adding  that  if  he  wrote  again 
Dareios  must  address  him  not  as  his  equal  but  as  his  lord.  '  I  am 
now  master  of  Asia,'  he  wrote, '  and  if  you  will  not  own  me  as 
such,  I  shall  treat  you  as  an  evildoer.  If  you  wish  to  debate  the 
point,  do  so  like  a  man  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  shall  take  care  to 
find  you  wherever  you  may  be.'  The  island  city  of  Arados  iras 
surrendered  on  his  approach.  Sidon  opened  her  gates.  From  the 
Tyrians  he  received  a  submission  which  only  refused  his  request  to 
offer  within  their  walls  a  sacrifice  to  their  god  Melkarth  whom  he 
chose  to  identify  with  his  own  alleged  progenitor  Herakles.  This 
reservation  he  determined  to  treat  as  a  defiance.  For  seven  months 
the  siege  went  on :  but  the  issue  was  certain.  Wha 
at  length  the  southern  waU  was  breached,  Alexander 
was  among  the  foremost  who  found  their  way  in.  The  Tyrians 
sold  their  lives  dearly,  and  Alexander  on  getting  possession  of  the 
city  hanged  2,000  of  them,  it  is  said,  on  the  sea  shore.  The  sur- 
vivors with  the  women  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves. 

Before  the  catastrophe  of  the  great  Phenician  city  Alexander 
had  received  a  second  letter  in  which  Dareios  ofiered  him  his 
Marcii  into      daughter  in  marriage  together  with  the  cession  of  all 

pSSding  of  ^^  ^  ^^®  ^®^*  ^^  *^®  Euphrates.  *  Were  I  Alex- 
Aioxandria.  ander,'  ssid  Parmenion  (if  we  may  believe  the  stdrj), 
'  I  should  take  these  terms  and  run  no  further  risk.'  '  So  should 
I,'  answered  Alexander, '  if  I  were  Parmenion :  but  as  I  am  Alex- 
ander, I  cannot'  So  he  wrote  to  Dardos  after  this  fashion.  '  You 
offer  me  part  of  your  possessions,  when  I  am  lord  of  all.  I  will 
not  take  it.  If  I  choose  to  marry  your  daughter,  I  will  do  sog 
whether  you  like  it  or  not    Oome  tome  yourself,  if  you  wish  for 
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gentle  treatment*  Dareioe  sent  no  more  letters.  The  iasue^  he 
saw,  must  be  determined  bj  the  sword.  For  the  present  he  was 
left  to  himself.  Alexander's  face  was  turned  towards  Egypt. 
Gaza  stood  in  his  path  and  dared  to  resist  his  will.  A  siege  of 
two  months  was  followed  by  a  ruin  as  complete  as  that  of  Tyre. 
From  Ghiza  a  march  of  seven  days  brought  him  to  Pelousion.  The 
Persian  governor  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him,  and  the  Egyptians 
expressed  their  delight  at  exchanging  a  Persian  for  a  Makedonian 
master.  Marching  in  triumph  to  Memphis,  he  offered  solemn 
sacrifice  to  the  calf-god  Apis,  and  then  with  the  true  instinct  of 
the  ruler  and  the  statesman  he  hastened  to  found  for  his  new  king^ 
dom  the  new  capital  which  after  nearly  two  millenniums  remains 
a  highway  for  the  commerce  of  three  continents. 

Success  thus  imparalleled  was,  it  would  seem,  already  producing 
its  effects  upon  him.  Oahnly  reviewing  the  marvellous  course  of 
his  march  from  Sestos  and  Bion  to  the  Egyptian  Mem-  Battle  of 
phis,  he  could  explain  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  "^^^^'j 
he  was  no  child  of  a  human  father,  and  he  detennined  ssi  b.c.  * 
to  obtain  from  the  oracle  of  Amoun  in  the  Libyan  Oasis  a  solution 
of  this  mystery.  The  response  greeted  him  as  the  son  not  of  Philip 
but  of  Zeus ;  and  he  returned  with  the  conviction  that  the  divine- 
honours  paid  to  Herakles  and  Perseus  were  his  own  by  indubitable 
right.  Marching  back  into  Phenicia,  he  hastened  to  Thapsakos 
and  there  crossed  the  Euphrates.  Thence  turning  northwards  h& 
made  a  sweep  which  brought  him  to  the  Tigris  below  Nineveh 
(Mosul),  and  then  without  opposition  crossed  a  stream  where  th& 
resistance  of  a  few  hundreds  might  have  destroyed  his  whole  force. 
After  a  few  days'  march  to  the  southeast  he  received  the  news  that 
Dareios  with  his  army  was  dose  at  hand.  Still  convinced  that 
mere  numbers  must  with  ample  space  decide  the  issue  of  any  fight, 
and  attributing  his  defeat  at  Issos  only  to  the  cramped  position  of 
his  troops,  the  Persian  king  had  gathered  a  vast  hoixle,  which  some 
represent  as  more  than  a  million,  on  the  broad  plain  stretching 
from  Gaugamela  eastward  to  Arbela.  His  hopes  were  further 
raised  by  changes  made  in  the  weapons  of  his  troops  and  more 
especially  in  the  array  of  his  war-chariots.  For  the  Makedonians 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  led  by  a  man  whose  generalship 
had  never  shone  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  cautious  arrange- 
ments which  preceded  the  battle  of  Arbela,  or  rather  of  Gauga* 
mela.  All  went  as  he  had  anticipated.  As  at  Issos,  the  despot 
fled  ;•  and  the  bravery  and  even  gallantry  of  the  Persians  opposed 
to  Parmenion  were  of  no  avail  when  the  main  body  had  hurried 
away  after  the  king.  So  ended  the  last  of  the  three  battles  which 
bad  sufficed  to  destroy  the  Persian  empire,  or  rather  to  put  Alex- 
ander in  the  place  of  the  Great  King :  and  the  first  scene  in  the 
great  drama  of  Alexander's  life  was  ended. 
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The  Tictory  of  Gaugamela  opened  for  the  conqaeror  the  gates 
of  Babylon  and  Sousa.  The  treasures  found  in  the  former  furnished 
an  ample  donative  for  all  his  men :  those  of  Sousa 
Babylon,  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  twelve  million  pounds 
Perwpoita,  sterling.  The  Persian  king  had  wasted  men  on  the 
fradai.  battlefield ;  he  had  hoarded  coin,  which,  freely  spent 

331-wob.c.  'jj  petting  up  a  Greek  army  under  Greek  genwals, 
might  have  rendered  the  enterprise  of  Alexander  impossible.  From 
Sousa  Alexander  turned  his  face  towards  Persepolis,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Gyrus.  Before  him  lay  the  fieutneeses  of  the  Uxians  io 
whom  the  Persian  monarchs  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  tribute 
when  they  went  from  the  one  capital  to  the  other.  The  same 
demand  was  now  made  to  Alexander,  who  told  them  to  come  to 
the  pass  and  take  it,  and  then  following  a  new  track  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him  descended  on  their  villages  and  taught 
them  that  they  had  now  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  of  another  kind. 
With  Persepolis  Pasargadai,  the  city  which  contained  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus,  opened  its  gates  to  receive  the  avenger  of  the  iniquities 
of  Xerxes.  As  such,  he  determined  to  inflict  on  Dareios  a  signal 
punishment.  Five  thousand  camels  and  a  crowd  of  mules  bore 
away  the  treasure  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  thirty  miUioos 
of  pounds  sterling ;  and  then  the  citadel  was  set  on  fire.  The  men 
in  the  city  were  killed,  the  women  made  slaves;  and  smoking 
ruins  alone  remained  to  tell  of  a  sentence  deliberately  passed  and 
coolly  executed.^ 

For  a  month  he  allowed  his  nwin  army  to  rest  near  Persepolis : 

for  himself  there  could  be  no  repose.    With  his  cavalry  he  overran 

and  in  spite  of  the  rigouts  of  winter  in  a  desolate  land 

Dareios.         he  subdued  the  whole  region  of  Farsistan.    Then  le- 

380B.C.  turning  to  Persepolis,  he  set  forth  on  bis  march  to 
Media  where  the  fugitive  king  had  hoped  to  be  safe  from  his  pu> 
suit.  Dareios  had  left  Agbatana  eight  days  before  his  pursuer 
could  reach  it.  In  this  ancient  fastness  of  the  Median  and  Pezsian 
sovereigns  Alexander  depodted  his  treasures,  exceeding  it  is  said 
forty  millions  sterling  in  amount,  under  the  charge  of  a  strong 
Makedonian  garrison,  headed  by  Parmenion.  lie  then  hastened 
on  towards  the  Caspian  gates,  and  learnt,  when  he  had  passed 
them,  that  Dareios  had  been  dethroned  and  was  now  the  prisoner 
of  the  Baktrian  satrap  Bessos.  The  tidings  made  Alexander  still 
more  eager  to  seize  him.  His  efforts  were  so  far  successful  that 
Bessos  felt  escape  to  be  hopeless  unless  Dareios  could  be  made  to 
leave  his.  chariot  and  fiy  on  horseback.  Dareios  refused  to  ober. 
He  was  found  soon  afterwards  by  a  Makedonian  soldier,  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  before  Alexander  could  come  to  him. 

The  conqueror  now  sat  on  the  throne  of  Xerxes  and  felt  or  pro- 
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fessed  to  feel  lumself  his  successor.    His  course  of  conquest  was 
still  unbroken ;  but  successful  forays  against  the  Mar^    „ 
dians  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Elbruz,  against    phUotas  and 
the  Arians  of  the  modem  Herat  and  the  Drangians  of    P«^™euioii. 
the  present  Seiestan,  were  followed  by  an  exploit  of  another  sort. 
He  had  heard  that  a  conspiracy  against  himself  had  been  revealed 
to  Philotas^  son  of  Parmenion,  and  that  Philotas  for  two  days  had 
kept  the  secret  to  himself.    On  being  asked  why  he  had  done  this, 
Philotas  answered  that  his  information  came  from  a  worthless 
source  and  deserved  no  notice.    Alexander  professed  himself  fully 
satisfied  with  the  explanation ;  but  Philotas^  it  seems,  had  spoken 
freely  to  his  mistress  Antigone  of  the  large  share  which  he  and 
his  father  had  had  in  the  conquests  of  Alexander^  and  Antigone 
had  in  her  turn  become  an  informer.  Of  real  evidence  against  Philotas 
there  was  not  a  shred,  and  a  letter  from  Parmenion  to  his  son, 
found  when  Philotas  was  treacherously  arrested,  could  tell  against 
them  only  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  resolved  that  Philotas  should 
die.    But  Alexander  could  not  rest  content  with  his  death  alone. 
There  had  been  nothing  yet,  even  in  the  way  of  shadowy  slander, 
to  criminate  Parmenion ;  and  he  resolved  that  the  needful  charges 
should  be  drawn  by  tortures  from  his  son.    Hidden  by  a  curtcdn, 
the  conqueror  of  the  world  watched  the  agonies  and  scoffed  at  the 
screams  of  the  friend  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  a  hundred 
fights.^  The  issue  was,  or  was  said  to  be,  what  he  desired.  Philotas 
Lad  confessed  ;  and  Alexander  sent  off  to  Agbatana  a  man  bearing 
two  dispatches,  one  to  cheat  Parmenion  into  a  false  security,  the 
other  conveying  to  the  officers  next  to  him  in  command  the  real 
order  for  his  assassination.    The  old  man  was  reading  the  lying 
letter  of  the  despot,  when  he  received  a  mortal  stab  in  his  back. 
The  soldiers   on  hearing  of  this    dastardly  deed  furiously  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  assassins,  and  were  with  difficultv 
withheld  from  taking  summary  vengeance  on  seeing  the  written 
orders  of  Alexander.    The  command  of  Philotas,  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Companion-cavalry,  was  shared  between  Kleitos 
and  Hephaistion ;  and  Alexander  turned  from  private  murder  to 
public  war. 

The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  in  overrunning  parts  of  the 
modem  Afghanistan  and  Cabul,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Caucasian 
Alexandria,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  Hindu-Kush.    p^ 
He  was  now  in  the  satrapy  of  Bessos.    The  surrender    the  Jaxnrtes 
of  Aomos  and  of  Baktra  was  followed  by  the  passage     ^3o-329  b.c, 
of  the  Oxus,  and  by  the  betrayal  of  Bessos,  who  was  sent  naked 
and  in  chains  to  the  city  which  had  been  his  capital.    His  next 
exploit  was  the  slaughter,  in  Sogdiana,  of  the  descendants  of  the 
MUesian  Branchidai  who,  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  their 
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fellow-Greeks  for  surrendering  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of  l^eir 
temple,  had  followed  the  despot  on  his  retreat,  and  had  heen  hj 
him  placed  in  this  distant  region.  Five  generations  had  passed 
away  since  that  time,  when  Alexander  gave  the  order  that  not 
one  of  them,  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  be  left  alive.  The 
massacre  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  their  city,  their 
gardens,  and  their  groves,  of  everything  in  short,  which  might 
serve  to  show  that  the  place  had  ever  been  inhabited.  Thence,  by 
way  of  Marakanda  (Samarcand),  he  reached  the  Jaxartes  (which 
he  believed  to  be  the  Tanais  or  Don),  and  on  its  banks  laid  the 
foimdations  of  another  Alexandria.^  Presently  he  crossed  the 
river  to  chase  some  Scythians  who  showed  themselves  on  the 
further  side ;  and  the  end  of  this  chase  which  was  extended  over 
a  few  miles  marked  the  northernmost  point  reached  in  his  cam- 
paign.  The  winter  was  spent  in  the  Baktrian  city  of 
Zariaspa,  where  Alexander,  summoning  Bessos  before 
him,  had  his  nose  and  ears  cut  ofiT,^  and  then  sent  him  to  be  killed 
by  his  countr}Tnen  at  Agbatana. 

In  the  following  summer,  his  army  was  gathered  agun  at 
Marakanda.    Repose  from  field-work  left  room  for  the  di^lay  of 
the  overbearing  pride  natural  in  one  who  had  con- 
Kieitos.  vinced  himself  that  he  was  a  god,  and  for  the  bound- 

828B.C.  jggg  flattery  of  those  who  found  their  interest  ia 
keeping  up  the  delusion.  But  there  were  not  wanting  others  to 
whom  this  arrogance  and  servility  were  intensely  disgusting.  The 
anger  of  these  men  was  the  more  fierce  from  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  all  open  expression  of  it ;  but,  in  the  banquets  of  the 
divine  son  of  Amoun,  there  was  always  a  risk  that  these  pent^-up 
feelings  might  burst  forth  like  a  winter  torrent.  The  catastrophe 
was  not  long  in  coming.  In  a  feast  at  Marakanda,  Alexander, 
boasting  of  all  that  he  had  done  since  the  death  of  his  father,  took 
credit  further  for  the  victories  of  Philip  in  the  later  years  of  his 
reign.  The  patience  of  B[leitos  had  long  been  severely  taxed,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  banquet  all  thought  of  prudence  was  cast  aside. 
He  spoke  his  mind  plainly,  telling  Alexander  that  aU'  his  exploits 
taken  together  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  man  who  had  fomid 
Makedonia  a  poor  and  distracted  country  and  had  left  it  a  mighty 
and  coherent  monarchy,  and  that  his  own  greatest  victories  had 
been  won  through  the  aid  of  Philip*s  old  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
be  had  miurdered.  Stung  to  the  quick,  Alexander  gave  utteraoce 
to  his  burning  rage :  but  his  retort  only  led  Kleitos  to  remind  him 
of  the  battlefield  of  the  Granikos,  where  he  had  saved  Alexander 
from  death  by  cutting  oflf  the  arm  of  the  P^sian  whose  sword  was 
raised  to  smite  him,  and  to  warn  him  that,  if  he  could  not  bear 
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to  listen  to  tiie  words  of  truth,  he  had  better  confine  himself  to 
the  society  of  slaves.  AJexander  felt  for  his  dagger ;  it  had  been 
purposelY  placed  out  of  his  reach.  He  called  to  his  g^uards  to 
sound  an  alarm ;  they  hesitated  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  raving 
drunkard.  Some  of  the  more  sober  and  moderate  of  the  party 
held  him  in  their  arms^  praying  him  to  do  nothing  hastily.  By 
way  of  answer,  he  revUed  them  for  keeping  him  a  prisoner  as 
Bessos  had  kept  Dareios.  Shaking  himself  free^  he  snatched  a 
pike  from  one  of  the  guards  and  thrust  it  through  the  body  of 
Eleitos,  bidding  him  go  to  Philip  -and  Parmenion.^  The  rage  of 
the  tiger  was  followed  by  a  furious  remorse,  in  ^  which,  with  con* 
siderable  truth,  he  denounced  himself  as  unfit  to  live.  For  three 
days  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  the  army,  alarmed  at  the 
threatened  starvation  of  their  king,  voted  that  Eleitos  had  been 
justly  slain,  and  that  the  body  should  not  receive  burial.  By  re- 
versing this  vote,  Alexander  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  gone  &r 
towards  acquitting  himself.  Whatever  might  be  lacking  to  restore 
his  self-complacence  was  supplied  by  a  prophet,  who  assured  him 
that  the  disaster  had  been  brought  about  wholly  by  the  wine-god 
Dionysos  to  whom  he  had  ofiered  no  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  the 
banquet.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  fitter  object  for 
loathing  be  the  drunken  murderer,  or  the  wretches  who  could 
speak  of  his  mental  agonies  after  his  crime  as  entitling  him  to 
sympathy  and  praise, 

A  few  weeks  after  the  mmrder  of  Eleitos,  Alexander  captured 
the  Sogdian  rock,  a  fastness  from  which  common  care  would  pro- 
bably have  sent  him  away  baffled.  Having  next  re- 
duced  the  rock  of  Ohorienes,  he  returned  to  Baktra  Kauistbenes, 
to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Boxana,  the  daughter  of  ^^  ^-^ 
Oxyartes,  who  had  been  among  the  captives  taken  on  the  Sogdian 
rock.  The  marriage  feast  was  seized  by  Alexander  as  an  oppor- 
tunity fer  extracting  from  his  Greek  and  Makedonian  followers  a 
public  acknowledgement  of  his  divinity.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  sophist  Anaxarchos,  or,  as  some  said,  the  Sicilian  Kleon, 
should  make  a  speech,  advising  all  to  worship  at  once  the  man 
whom  they  would  certainly  have  to  worship  as  a  god  after  his 
death.  The  speech  was  delivered.  The  silence  of  most  of  the 
Makedonian  officers,  who  sat  unmoved,  sufficiently  expressed  their 
di^^t ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  speak,  until  the  Olynthian  Eallis- 
thenes,  the  nephew  of  Aristotle  and  the  author  of  a  history  which 
brought  the  narrative  of  Alexander's  campaigns  at  least  to  the 
battle  of  Gaugamela,  insisted  on  the  impiety  of  all  attempts  to  con- 
found the  distinction  between  gods  and  men.    Conceding  to  the 
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conqueror  the  highest  place  amongst  military  leaders  and  the  first 
rank  amongst  statesmen,  he  rebuked  Anaxarchos  for  Tnalring  a  sug- 
gestion -which  ought  to  have  come  from  anyone  rather  than  from 
himself.^  The  applause  which  his  words  drew  from  the  Makedo- 
nians  showed  Alexander  that  open  opposition  would  be  useless ; 
but  he  was  none  the  more  turned  from  his  purpose.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  found  a  pretext  for  the  murder  of  Kallisthenes.  A  oon- 
spiracy  was  discovered  amongst  his  pages.  These  unfortunate 
men  were  tortured  (but  without  extracting  from  them  anything  to 
implicate  Eallisthenes),  and  then  stoned  to  death,  as  Alexai^er 
would  have  it,  not  by  his  orderS;  but  by  the  loyal  impulse  of  his 
army.  Kallisthenes  he  was  resolved,  he  said,  himself  to  pumsh, 
together  with  those  who  had  sent  him, — an  insinuation  manifestly 
against  his  uncle  Aristotle,  possibly  also  against  all  t^ose  Greeks 
for  whom  freedom  of  speech  and  action  had  not  yet  altogether  lost 
its  value.  The  philosopher  who  had  extolled  Alexander  as  die 
greatest  of  earthly  generals  and  statesmen  was  first  put  to  the 
torture  and  then  hanged,  and  the  conqueror  went  quietly  on  to 
subdue  the  regions  between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  right  bank  of 
the  Indus,  and  to  storm  the  impregnable  rock  of  Aomoe.  It  was 
the  old  story.  On  the  one  side  was  an  iron  discipline,  a  careful 
commissariat,  and  weapons  with  which  none  others  could  compete; 
on  the  other,  a  total  want  of  concert,  utter  ignorance  of  all  scieatifie 
warfare,  and  a  vague  fear  of  the  masses  of  men  who,  acting  with 
the  predsion  of  machinery,  swept  away  everything  that  came  in 
their  path. 

The  next  river  to  be  crossed  was  the  Indus.  The  bridge  was 
constructed  by  Hephaistion  and  Ferdikkas  probably  near  the  present 
AtexAuderln  Attock.  The  surrender  of  Taxila  left  Alexander  an 
thenre*^  open  path  until  he  reached  the  Hydaspes  (Jelum), 
Btt«unB.  where  Poroe  was  beaten  only  after  a  severe  strogs^. 
82SB.O.  r£^Q  Indian  prince  was  taken  prisoner  and  treated 
with  the  courtesy  which  the  family  of  Dareioe  had  received  after  the 
battle  of  Issos.  Here  died  Alexander's  hone  Boukephaloe  (Buce- 
phalus); and  the  loss  was  commemorated  by  the  founding  of 
Boukephalia.  The  passage  of  the  Akesines  (Chenab),  running  with 
a  full  and  impetuous  stream,  was  not  accomplished  without  much 
danger:  that  of  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee)  presented  leas  formidable 
difficulties,  but  he  was  encountered  on  the  other  side  by  Indians 
who  intrenched  themselves  strongly  in  their  town  of  ftu^la^ 
Their  resistance  ended,  it  is  said,  in  the  slaughter  of  17,000  and  the 
capture  of  70,000.  About  forty  miles  further  to  the  south-east 
flowed  the  Hyphasis  (Sutlej).    He  approached  its  banks  in  tha 
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full  confidence  that  a  few  days  more  would  bring  him  to  the  mighty 
stream  of  the  Ganges.  But  he  had  reached  the  goal  of  his  con- 
quests. The  order  for  crossing  the  stream  called  forth  murmurs 
and  protests  at  once  from  his  officers  and  from  the  soldiers,  who 
«xpre88ed  plainly  their  refusal  to  march  they  knew  not  whither. 
Alexander,  in  ire,  laid  before  his  officers  his  schemes  of  further 
conquest:  but  when  he  offered  the  sacrifice  customary  before 
crossing  a  river,  the  signs  were  pronounced  to  be  unfavourable. 
The  die  was  cast.  Twelve  mighty  altars  remained  to  show  that 
Alexander  had  advanced  thus  far  on  his  conquest  of  the  world ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  deluges  of  rain  the  army  set  out  on  its  westwaid 
journey.  The  reinforcements  which  he  found  on  reaching  the 
Uydaspes  might,  if  they  had  advanced  as  &r  as  the  Hyphasis, 
have  turned  the  scale  in  &vour  of  further  progress  to  the  east : 
they  enabled  Alexander  to  undertake  with  greater  ease  ^ov.  826. 
A  voyage  down  the  Hydaspes  to  its  junction  with  the  ^^'  ^^  »-c. 
Indus  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Akesines,  Hydraotes,  and 
Hyphasis,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  Indian  ocean. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  he  ordered  his  admiral  Nearchos 
to  take  the  fleet  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.    The  army  marched  by    Betam  to 
land  through  the  Gedrosian  desert,  suffering  more  from    Bonsa. 
thirst  and  sickness  than  they  had  sufiered  in  all  their  '^* 

battles  and  forced  marches.  At  length  he  reached  Pasargadai  to 
find  the  tomb  of  Gyrus  broken  open  and  plundered,  and  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  to  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
his  own  dynasty.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  entered  Sousa,and 
there  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Stateira,  the  daughter  of  Dareios, 
and  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochoe  the  predecessor  of  Dareios. 
These  Asiatizing  marriages  were  by  many  regarded  with  feelings  of 
dislike ;  and  Alexander  sought  to  render  them  popular  by  offering 
to  pay  the  debts  of  his  soldiers — a  strange  mode  of  winning  over 
sober  and  steady  men  who  had  no  debts,  but  an  effectual  argu- 
ment for  the  spendthrifts  and  ruffians  of  his  army.  His  new 
levies  of  Persian  youths,  armed  and  disciplined  after  the  Make- 
donian  fashion,  had  now  made  him  independent  of  Ids  veteran 
soldiers ;  and  his  declared  intention  of  sen^Qng  home  the  aged  and 
wounded  among  them  called  forth  the  angry  remonstrances  of  their 
comrades,  who  bade  him  complete  his  schemes  of  conquest  with  the 
aid  of  his  father  Amoun.  Alexander  rushed  into  the  throng,  seized 
Bome  and  had  them  executed,  and  then  disbanded  the  whole  force. 
For  two  days  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  leaving  the  soldiers 
wi&out  orders;  on  the  third  he  manshalled  his  Persian  levies 
(Epigonoi,  as  he  called  them)  into  divisions,  bearing  the  Makedonian 
military  titles,  imdcr  Persian  officers.    The  spirit  of  the  veterans 
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was  completely  broken  hj  this  thozongh  ignoring  of  Hisir  existence. 
They  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  palace  gates  and  begged  foigiTe> 
ness  with  cries  and  tears.  Alexander  accepted  their  contrition,  and 
the  restoration  of  harmony  was  celebrated  by  a  sumptoons  sacrifice. 
But  for  Alexander  past  victories  weire  only  a  stimnlus  to  further 
exploits.  Arabia  still  remained  unsubdued,  and  for  this  conquest 
D^t2^  q{  a  vast  addition  was  needed  to  his  fleet.  Orders  w^e 
Hephaistion.    sent  to  Phenicia  for  the  construction  of  ships,  which 

<24  B.C.       ^^^  ^  -^  taken  to  pieces  and  sent  overland  to  Thsp- 
sakos  on  the  Euphrates,  while  o^ers  were  to  be  built  at  Babylon. 
But  the   shadows  of  death  were  soon  to  fall   upon  him.     The 
journey  to  Agbatana  was  marked  by  a  violent  quarrel  betweoi 
Eumenes  and  Hephaislion;  their  reconciliation  was  soon  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  latter  firom  an  attack  of  fever.    The  grief  of 
the  conqueror  was  as  fierce  as  that  of  AchiUeus ;  it  would  periisps 
be  not  imfair  to  set  it  down  as  a  deliberate  imitation  of  it    For 
two  days  he  neither  ate  nor  drank ;  he  cut  his  hair  short,  and  ordered 
that  the  horses  and  mules  in  his  army  should  have  their  mane» 
docked  also.    Human  blood  could  scarcely  be  shed  with  prudaice 
on  his  pyre )  but  he  was  resolved  that  his  Mend  should  begin  his 
life  in  the  unseen  world  with  unstinted  wealth,  and  the  precious 
things  burnt  on  his  funeral  pile  at  Babylon  (the  sides  of  the  square 
being  a  furlong  in  length)  represented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  of  nearly  two 
million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling.    Messengers  were  sent  to  the 
Egyptian  oracle  to  ask  if  the  dead  man  might  be  vrorahipped  as  a 
god ;  and  Eumenes,  with  many  others,  took  care  to  anticipate  ita^ 
answer  by  offering  him  such  honours  as  might  fall  in  with  the 
humour  of  the  divine  mourner.    His  grief  seemed  to  serre  no 
other  purpose  than  to  render  his  bursts  of  passion  more  fearful. 
None  dared  to  address  him  except  in  the  language  of  the  most 
grovelling  flatteiy ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  his  only  conso- 
lation was  found  in  his  old  habit  of  man-hunting.    The  diverson 
was  this  time  Aimished  by  the  Kossaians,  some  mountain  tribes 
between  Media  and  Farsistan. 

His  march  to  Babylon  steeped  him  still  more  in  the  intoxication 
of  success.  As  he  advanced  on  his  path,  he  was  met  by  ambassfr^ 
Death  of  dors  not  only  firom  Ulyrians  and  Thrakians,  from  SicilT 
Babyionr^^    and  Sardinia,  from  Libya  and  Oarthage,  but  froni 

823  B.O.  Lucanians  and  Etruscans,  and,  as  some  said,  from  Borne 
itself.  He  received  the  worship  of  Ethiopians  and  Scythians,  of 
Iberians  and  Qaiils,  and  even  of  Greeks,  who  entered  his  presence 
with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  offering  him  golden  crowns.  The  lord 
of  all  the  earth  could  scarcely  look  for  wider  acknowledgmnent 
or  more  devout  subnussion ;  but  his  self-gratulation  may  have 
been  damped  by  the  warning  of  the  Ohaldean  priests^  that  it  would 
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he  safer  for  him  not  to  enter  the  walls  of  Babylon.  For  a  while 
he  hesitated ;  but  he  had  more  to  do  than  to  heed  their  words. 
The  preparations  for  his  Arabian  campaign  must  be  hurried  on. 
Ail  that  might  be  needed  must  be  done  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  Euphrates ;  a  new  city  must  be  built  to  rival  perhaps  the 
Alexandria  which  he  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and 
his  Persian  levies  must  be  disciplined  into  masses  as  formidable  as 
those  which  had  fought  his  own  battles  and  the  battles  of  the  father 
whom  he  disowned.  More  than  all,  he  had  to  celebrate  the 
obsequies  of  HephaistioU;  whose  body  had  been  brought  to  Babylon 
£rom  Agbatana.  The  feasting  which  everywhere  accompanied  the 
ftmezal  rites  of  the  ancient  Ajyans  was  exaggerated  by  the  Make- 
donianSy  as  by  other  half-rude  or  savage  tribes,  into  prolonged 
revelry.  Alexander  spent  the  whole  night  in  the  house  of  his 
Mend  Medios  in  drinlcing,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in 
sleeping  off  his  drunkenness.  Throughout  the  following  night  the 
same  oigies  were  repeated.^  When  he  awoke  in  the  mornings  he 
was  unable  to  rise.  Fever  had  laid  its  grasp  upon  him,  and  each  day 
its  grasp  became  tighter,  while  he  busied  himself  incessantly  with 
giving  orders  about  his  army,  his  fleet,  his  generals,  until  at  length 
the  powers  of  speech  began  to  fail.  When  asked  to  name  his 
successor,  he  said  that  he  left  his  Idngdom  to  the  strongest  (or  the 
worthiest).  His  signet  ring  he  took  firom  his  finger  and  gave  to  Per- 
dikkas.  Throughout  the  army  the  tidings  of  his  illness  spread 
consternation.  Old  grudges  were  all  forgotten.  His  veterans  forced 
themselves  into  his  presence,  and  with  tears  bade  farewell  to  their 
general  whose  signs  showed  that  he  still  knew  them.  A  few  hours 
later  Alexander  died^  after  a  reign  of  less  than  thirteen  years,  and 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

That  the  schemes  with  which  almost  to  the  last  moment  he 
had  been  absorbingly  busied  must,  had  he  lived,  have  been  in  great 
part  realised,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  unless  we  sup-    Fnrpoees 
pose  that  causes  were  at  work  which  at  no  distant    SaSJ.**'^ 
period  would  disturb  and  upset  the  balance  of  his    ander. 
military  judgement,  and  deprive  him  of  that  marvellous  power  of 
combination,  and  of  shaping  means  to  circumstances,  in  which 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon  are  his  only  peers.    It  would  be  rash  to 
say  that  such  a  darkening  of  his  splendid  powers  might  not  have 
been  brought  about  even  before  he  could  reach  middle  age.    In 
truth,  except  as  a  general,  he  had  lost  the  balaq.ce  of  his  mind 
already.    The  despot  who  fancied  himself  a  god,  who  could  thrust 
a  pike  through  the  body  of  one  friend,  and  sneer  at  the  cries  drawn 
forth  from  another  by  the  agonies  of  torture,  who  could  order  the 

*  Airian,  vii.  24-6. 
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massacre  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands  for  the  offences  of  their  lemote 
forefathers,  was  already  far  removed  from  the  far-sighted  prudence 
of  the  politic  statesman  and  ruler.  His  conquests  serred  great 
ends ',  and  hefore  I19  set  out  on  his  career  of  victory,  he  may  have 
had  some  faint  and  distant  vision  of  these  ends.  Desire  for  know- 
ledge, the  wish  to  see  new  foims  of  human  and  of  animal  life,  the 
curiosity  of  traversing  imknown  lands,  of  laying  open  their  t^ 
sources,  of  hringing  them  all  within  the  limits  and  the  influence  of 
the  Makedonian,  or,  as  he  sometimes  put  it,  the  Hellenic  wodd. 
the  eagerness  to  estahli^h  over  all  known,  possibly  over  all  uaknown 
regions,  a  mighty  and  centralised  empire  which  should  avail  itself 
to  the  full  of  all  their  forces  and  throw  down  the  harriers  which 
rendered  the  interchange  of  their  wealth  impossible,  may,  to  some 
extent,  have  mingled  with  his  aUeged  or  his  real  purpose  of 
avenging  on  the  Persian  king  the  misdoings  of  Xerxes,  I^reios,  and 
Kambyses.  But  there  is  little  evidence  or  none  that  these  motires 
retained  their  power  as  he  advanced  further  on  his  path  of  victoiy, 
while  there  seems  to  be  evidence  only  too  abundant  that  all  oth^ 
motives  were  gradually  and  even  fast  losing  strength  as  the  meie 
lust  of  conquest  grew  with  his  belief  or  his  fieincy  of  his  superhmnan 
power  and  origin.  During  his  sojourn  with  Aristotle  he  must  hare 
learnt  that  real  knowledge  can  be  reached,  and  good  government 
insured,  only  where  there  is  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and' 
where  the  people  obey  their  own  laws.  A  few  years  later  he  had 
come  to  look  on  Aristotle  as  an  enemy  to  be  punished  with  scarcely 
less  severity  than  Kallisthenes :  he  had  put  on  the  robes  and  the 
habits  of  a  Persian  despot,  and  substituted  his  own  arbitrary  will 
for  the  judicial  processes  of  law.  Persian  customs,  Persian  adon- 
tion  and  flattery,  were  putting  more  and  more  in  the  background 
the  civilisation  which  rests  on  the  recognised  rights  and  liherties 
of  the  people ;  and  when  he  wasted  millions  on  the  pyre  of  He- 
phaistion,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  results  which  he  had 
achieved  were  precisely  those  which  would  have  followed  if  Xeixes 
had  been  the  conqueror  at  Salamis,  Plataiai,  and  Mykale.  If  at 
the  outset  he  wished  to  Hellenize  Asia,  his  history  seems  to  show 
that  he  achieved  at  least  as  much  success  in  Asiatdzing  HeQas. 
Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  vast  difierence  of  the  conditions 
under  which  his  own  wars  were  carried  on  from  those  against  which 
his  father  had  to  struggle.  Philip  made  his  rude  and  iU-aimed 
mountaineers  victorious  over  the  discipline,  the  weapons,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  Greeks.  Alexander  found  those  mountaineers 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  efliciency  under  a  military  oiganiia- 
tion  as  complete  as  it  was  elaborate,  and  led  by  genends  each  one 
of  whom  was  almost  the  equal  of  Philip  himself.  Vnih  these 
forces  and  these  oflicers  he  imdertook  an  enteiprise  in  which  the 
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younger  Ojrus  had  all  but  succeeded,  and  undertook  it  under 
conditions  which  would  have  rendered  any  disaster  fatal.  He 
started  with  an  almost  empty  chest,  leaving  his  commissariat  prac- 
tically to  take  care  of  itself,  and  trusting  that  Antipatros  would  be 
aUe  to  maintain  his  authority  in  Greece  without  a  reyerse.  In 
such  an  enterprise  he  must,  it  is  obvious,  have  failed,  had  he  been 
compelled  to  f^  such  enemies  as  those  with  which  Philip  had  to 
struggle  through  a  long  series  of  years.  In  short,  Eleitos  may 
have  been  impolitic  in  Ms  utterances  at  the  fatal  banquet;  but 
what  he  said  was  true.  It  would  be  unfair  to  place  Alexander  in 
the  ranks  of  those  scourges  of  mankind  amongst  whom  Alaric  and 
Attila,  G^enghiz  and  Timour  stand  pre-eminent.  Of  the  several 
accounts  of  his  career  which  have  come  down  to  us,  not  one  un- 
happily is  strictly  contemporary ;  and  mere  fairness  calls  upon  us 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  when  this  doubt  can  be  justly 
entertained  in  reference  even  to  deeds  which  carry  with  them  an 
unutterable  horror  and  shame.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  with 
a  higher  sense  of  duty  Alexander  would  better  have  deserved  the 
title  of  Ghreat.  As  it  is,  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  in  dealing 
with  the  necessities  of  the  moment  he  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
general,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  ULKIAir   WAB. — SICILIAN  APFAIBS  FROM  THE  TTSimPAIION  OF 
THE  ELDEB  SIOITTSIOS    TO  THE  BESIGNATION  OF  TIIIOLEON. 

From  the  splendid  but  rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  Alexander's 
Eastern  conquests,  we  can  turn  to  no  movements  of  large  or 
Course  of        alnding  interest  in  the  several  HeUenic  cities.     Oom- 
eventBin        bined   action  had  been  always  difficult     We   can 
Ato^dtar's     scarcely  say  that  it  had  been  realised  during  the 
absenoo.         struggle  against  Xerxes ;  and  since  the  £b11  of  Atiiens, 
at  least,  it  had  become  impossible.    Spasmodic  efforts  might  show 
what  under  other  circiunstances  the  people  might  have  done :  but 
their  only  result  was  disaster.    Isolated  in  her  desperate  struggle, 
Thebes  had  been  levelled  with  the  dust ;  a  catastrophe 
scarcely  less  complete  had  put  an  end  to  the  rising  of 
the  Spartan  king,  Agis,  in  the  Peloponnesos.    Like  Leonidas  and 
EleombrotoS;  Agis  fell  on  the  battle-field ;  and  with  him  Sparta 
lost  such  little  strength  as  she  had  thus  fJEir  retained.    The  victory 
of  Alexander's  viceroy^  Antipatros,  had  &stened  the  Makedonian 
yoke  more  firmly  on  all  the  Greek  states,  and  nothing  remained, 
even  for  those  who  most  heartily  loathed  it,  but  to  continue  their 
confidence  in  the  men  who  had  done  what  tJiey  could  to  avert  the 
humiliation.    In  the  year  which  ended  the  career  of 
Philip  by  the  dagger  of  Pausanias,  iBschines   had 
arrested,  by  the  writ  of  illegal  procedure,  the  proposal  of  Ktesiphon 
to  crown  Demosthenes.   The  issuing  of  this  writ  made  it  impossible 
to  bring  before  the  people  the  motion  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  until  the  question  should  have  been  judi- 
cially tried.    But  JSschines  was  in  no  huny  to  bring  it  forward. 
More  than  once  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  had  failed  to  secure 
the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the  jurymen ;  and  ^Eschinee  must,  of 
course,  run  the  same  risk  of  incurring  the  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmas.    On  his  part,  Demosthenes,  especially  after  the  feaifiil 
doom  which  fell  on  Thebes^  might  hesitate  to  provoke  by  a  foimal 
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chaUenge  a  discussion  which,  as  he  well  knew,  would  inyolve  a 
minute  scrutiny  of  his  whole  political  career. 

With  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ag^s  things  were  changed.  The 
Athenian  Demos  might  still  place  their  trust  in  the  integrity  of 
Demosthenes ;  hut  it  was  the  hour  of  triumph  for  the  ooQteet  be- 
partisans  of  the  Makedonian  conquerors,  and  .^Eschines  tween  ^ 
could  yentuie  to  denounce  the  policy  of  his  rival  Demoetbe- 
as  from  beginning  to  end  the  cause  of  disaster,  and  °^ 
of  nothing  but  disaster,  to  the  city.  Disdaining  to  reply  to 
the  firiyolous  charges  which  accused  him  of  truckling  to  their 
foreign  master,  and  of  Hauling  to  turn  to  account  excellent  oppoiv 
tunities  for  organizing  a  powerful  resistance  to  him,  Demosthenes 
<sonfin6d  himself  to  the  period  which  had  passed  since 
the  peace  of  Philokratee,  and  contended  that  the  fear- 
ful disasters  which  had  befallen  the  Hellenic  world  in  no  way  aflfected 
the  wisdom  and  the  righteousness  of  his  policy.  He  might  have 
gone  back  to  the  earlier  time  when  the  adoption  of  his  counsel 
would,  beyond  doubt,  have  arrested  the  military  career  of  Philip 
almost  at  the  outset.  He  might  have  claimed  the  merit  of  fore- 
seeing even  then,  and  pointing  out,  the  dangers  hanging  over 
the  divided  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  paramount  need  of  doing  all 
that  they  could  to  support  the  confederacy  of  the  Olynthians.  But 
he  was  content  to  show  that  in  making  common  cause  with  the 
Thebans  they  had  at  least  done  their  duty,  and  that  if  they  had 
failed  to  do  it,  the  keen  sense  of  disgrace  would  have  been  added 
to  the  bitter  pain  of  defeat.  What  they  had  done,  left  behind  it 
no  sting  of  humiliation.  They  had  acted  as  men  who  put  a  right 
value  on  the  freedom  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  fore- 
fathers ;  nor  apart  from  this  consciousness  was  there  anything  in 
them  to  which  he  might  effectually  appeal.  The  memory  of 
counsels  and  efforts  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
which  prompted  them,  had  brought  little  gain  and  enormous  loss, 
would  seem  to  furnish  but  a  frail  support  against  the  insinuations 
and  falsehoods  of  unscrupulous  adversaries.  Demosthenes  could 
rely  on  nothing  else,  and  lus  triumphant  acquittal  shows  the  depth 
of  the  sympathy  which  the  main  body  of  the  people  had  learnt  to 
feel  for  him.  He  had  uttered  in  their  hearing  the  funeral  oration 
of  Athenian  freedom,  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  his  judges  pro- 
nounced him  by  their  votes  to  be  deserving  of  their  gratitude, 
j&chines  might  have  paid  the  fine  and  remained  at  home.  Feeling 
that  this  decision  expressed  the  real  convictions  of  his  country- 
men, he  chose  rather  to  go  into  exile.  Going  to  Rhodes,  he  set  up 
a  rhetorical  school,  where,  amongst  other  exercises,  he  declaimed 
the  oration  by  which  Demosthenes  secured  the  acquittal  of 
Ktesiphon.    The  applause  with  which  it  was  received  drew  fiom 
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him  the  bitter  comment  that  thej  would  have  applauded  it  still 
more  if  they  had  heard  the  beast  himself  speak  it. 

JBschiues  neyer  saw  Athens  again.  Five  years  later,  Demos- 
thenes was  himself  an  exile.  When,  on  his  return  from  the  regions 
Aaivai  of  watered  by  the  Indus,  Alexander,  resting  at  Sousa,  sum- 
▲iSSms.^  "^     moned  before  him  the  satraps,  who,  counting  on  hia 

824B.C.  death,  had  done  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  Har- 
palos,  the  satiap  of  Babylonia,  put  his  treasuree  on  ship-boaid  and 
fled  to  Athens.  Here  he  hoped  that  his  wealth  layishly  spent  would 
rouse  the  people  to  a  determined  rebellion  against  their  Makedonian 
masters.  The  first  reports  spoke  of  his  success,  and  so  roused  the 
wrath  of  Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  go  in  person  and  chastiae 
the  criminal  at  Athens.  TTia  mind  was  soon  set  at  rest  by  tfaa 
news  that  the  Athenians  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  satrap;  but  his  money,  or  his  presence,  had  set  in  motion 
agencies  more  easily  stirred  than  repressed.  On  the  one  side,  the 
orator  Hypereides  took  up  his  cause  with  a  vehemence  which  is  at 
once  explfldned  if  he  shared  in  the  golden  harvest,  but  which,  on 
any  other  hypothesis,  remains  unintelligible.  The  hatred  of 
Hypereides  for  Makedonian  rule  was  not  more  intense  than  that 
of  Demosthenes;  yet,  in  this  case,  Demosthenes  agreed  with 
Phokion  that  any  attempt  which  might  bring  down  on  Athena 
the  vengeance  of  the  Makedonian  king  would  be  an  act  of  mad- 
ness. By  their  advice  Harpaloe  was  anested,  and  an  order  made 
that  his  treasures  should  be  lodged  in  the  Akzopolis,  to  await  the 
dedsion  of  Alexander. 

Before  the  Assembly  the  satrap  stated  that  his  treasure  amoonted 
to  720  talents ;  on  being  counted,  it  was  found  to  be  no  more  than 
duxges  of  360  talents.  Demosthenes,  it  is  said,  took  no  step  to 
J^^^^^^^  remove  the  false  impression,  prevalent  among  the 
DemorthenflB  people  generally,  that  the  larger  sum  had  been  lodged 
^MDs.  ^  ^^  treasure  chamber  of  the  Parthenon.  The  charge 

8M  Bx.  is  worth  nothing.  So  vast  a  sum  could  not  be  counted 
without  much  time  and  trouble,  and  for  such  purposes  there  were 
special  officers  in  whose  responsibility  Demosthenes  could  have  no 
share.  The  duty  of  proclaiming  the  truth  lay  with  these  officers, 
and  with  the  members  of  the  Areiopagos,  who  were  charged  to 
look  into  the  matter.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  the  latter  issued 
their  report,  which  charged  Demosthenes,  among  many  other 
citizens,  with  embezzlement,  the  extent  of  his  criminality  being 
put  down  at  20  talents.  On  this  charge  he  was  tried  aiid  ooo- 
demned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents.  His  whole  property  was  found  to 
fill!  short  of  this  sum,  and  the  orator  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
Peloponnesian  Troizen.  That  there  had  been  gross  corruption  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt;  the  question  is  only  whether  the  right 
persons  were  punished,  the  business,  as  a  whole,  being  not  much 
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moTB  mysterious  than  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmoudbury  Godfrey.  It 
was  to  the  interest  of  Titus  Oates  to  have  good  evidence  for  his  plot ; 
it  was  his  business  to  suppress  all  evidence  of  his  crime ;  nor  Was 
he  the  first  or  the  last  great  criminal  who  has  fully  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  Ilypereides  was  not  less  successful.  He  had  done  all 
that  he  could  to  make  his  countrymen  rush  into  a  war  with 
Alexander  on  behalf  of  Ilarpalos :  Demosthenes  had  done  all  that 
he  could  to  prevent  them.  The  satrap  had  every  motive  for  attach- 
ing Hypereides  to  himself  by  bribes ;  vrith  Demosthenes  he  knew 
that  his  money  would  be  only  vrasted.  The  pretence  that  Demos- 
thenes could  have  filched  from  the  treasure  after  its  sequestration 
IB  absurd.  From  the  hands  of  Harpalos  it  passed  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer ;  and  any  charge  of  malver- 
sation ought  to  have  been  brought  against  them^  not  against  him. 
Far  more  significant  is  the  furious  but  perfectly  barren  invective 
of  Hypereides, — the  stonny  rhetoric  of  a  man  who  can  hide  his 
own  guilt  only  by  throwing  dirt  upon  one  who  is  innocent.  The 
sequestration  of  the  treasure^  and  the  dread  of  Alexander's 
yengeance,  would  furnish  to  those  who  had  received  the  bribes 
ample  motives  for  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  people  into  a  wrong 
chiumel ;  and  on  none  would  this  motive  act  so  powerfully  as  on 
Hypereides.  The  same  dread  would  influence  largely  the  votes  of 
the  jurymen.  Had  Hypereides  been  the  defendant,  they  would 
haye  been  as  eager  to  condemn  him  as  he  had  been  earnest  in  hia 
adyocacy  of  Harpalos.  But  the  defendant  was  Demosthenes,  and, 
although  it  might  be  vrith  more  reluctance,  they  were  ready  to  con- 
denm  him  also.  The  yerdict  came  from  a  sense  not  of  truth, 
but  of  expediency.  It  was  necessary  to  prove  to  Alexander  that 
if  there  had  been  embezzlement  the  criminals  had  been  punished ; 
and  Demosthenes  was  selected  as  the  chief  victim,  because  his 
opposition  to  Harpalos  had  oifended  the  less  prudent  members  of 
the  anti-Makedonian  party,  while  his  whole  career  made  him  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  other  side. 

A  few  months  later  the  death  of  Alexander  re-awakened  hopea 
which  were  to  end  in  terrible  disasters,  and  in  a  servitude  still  more 
ignominious  than  that  which  they  had  endured  already.    Bettm  of 
Athenian  enyoys  were  sent  round  to  the  chief  Greek    i>«noftho- 
eities  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  foreign  rule,    exile. 
To  those  who  came  into  the  Peloponnesos  Demosthenes,        838  b.c. 
who  was  then  at  Troizen,  gave  aid  so  efiectual  and  so  hearty  that 
the   Demos,  fiUed   vrith  all  their  old  afl&ction,  rescinded  his 
sentence  of  exile,  and  sent  a  trireme  to  bring  him  back  fixnn 
Aiginn..    The  whole  body  of  the  citizens  vras  waiting  to  welcome 
him  at  the  Periaieus.    Not  an  archon  or  a  priest  remained  in  the 
dty.    Lifting  his  hands  heavenwards,  the  orator  uttered,  it  is  said^ 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  see  so  happy 
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A  day.  AlMbiades  had  been  attended  by  crowds  from  the  harbour 
to  the  city ;  but  AUdbiades  had  forced  his  way  back,  while  Demos- 
thenes returned  only  at  the  spontaneous  bidding  of  his  countrymen. 
His  penalty  could  not  in  terms  be  remitted ;  but  the  people  choee  to 
assign  to  him  60  talents  for  tending  the  altar  of  Zeus  Uie  Saviour 
in  his  yearly  festival,  and  his  discharge  of  this  office  was  taken  as 
the  payment  of  the  fine. 

Yet,  a  few  months  later^  the  Tiamian  war^  into  which  the 
Athenians  with   others  had  plunged  in   the   desperate  hope  of 
Lamian  war.    breaking  the  Makedonian  yoke,  had  ended  in  complete 
^ta^i^    and  irretrievable  disaster^  and  Demosthenes  had  died  at 
83S-8S3  B.C.     the  threshold  of  the  E^alaureian  Sanctuary  of  Poseidon. 
The  poison  which  he  carried  about  him  saved  him  from  the  weapons 
or  tortures  of  the  exile-hunter  Archias ;  but  some  years  later,  his 
kinsman  Demochares  soothed  the  Athenians  with  the  tale  that  the 
bving  gods  had  taken  av^ay  their  servant  vrithout  stroke  of  disease 
or  feeling  of  pain,  just  when  they  saw  that  continued  life  would 
only  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  merciless  enemies. 
A  brighter  picture  is  brought  before  us  in  another  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  where,  perhaps,  we  might  have  been  least 
SkdiUm  his-     disposed  to  look  for  it.  When  the  long  toil  of  Demo»- 
^i«xxdQof      ^011^  came  to  an  end  at  Ealaureia,  the  Corinthian 
the  Athe-        Timoleon  had  been  dead  fifteen  years ;  but  the  Sicilians 
ment^tt^      were  still  enjoying  the  blessed  respite  from  fSu^tious, 
Byncaaa,        feud,  and  usurpation  which  his  energy,  courage,  and 
devotion  had  won  for  them.     Li  the  annals  of  ^e  years  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament  at  Syracuae, 
we  may  well  be  forgiven  if  we  see  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of 
iniquities  wrought  by  Greeks  on  Ghreeks  speaking  the  same  language 
and  professing  to  obey  the  same  law.    The  batde  of  Kyzikoa  ^  was 
409B.C.       followed  by  the  banishment  of   Hermokiates;  and 
Syracuse  thus  lost  her  greatest  general  at  a  time  whoi  the  ruin 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  had  left  the  sea  open  to  the  fleets  of 
Carthage.    The  old  quarrel  between  Egesta  and  Selinous,  which 
had  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  that  magnificent  armament,  now 
brought  about  another  struggle  in  which  Selinous  was  left  a  heap 
of  ruins.    The  invitation  of  the  Egestaians  had  brought  Hannibal, 
the  son  of  Giskon,  to  Sidly  as  their  avenger.    That  leader  came 
determined  to  ofler  up  a  mighty  sacrifice  to  the  shade  of  his  grand- 
father Hamilkar.    Himera  was  stormed  and  sacked,  and  the  blood 
of  3,000  victims  flowed  to  appease  the  chief  who  had  been  slain  in 
the  batde-fleld  before  its  w^ils  some  seventy  years  before.'    The 
406  B.C.       i^uin  of  Himera  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of 
Akragas;  and  while  the  spoiler  dashed  in  pieces  the  splendid 

>  See  p.  449.  >  See  p.  67. 
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buildings  of  tlds  great  city,  the  oligarch  Hipparinos  waa  uncon* 
sciously  laying  in  Syracuse  the  foundations  of  a  tyranny  compared 
with  which  the  rule  of  Gelon  ^  might  pass  for  perfect  freedom. 

Desperate  in  the  straits  to  which  his  vices  had  reduced  him| 
Hipparinos  found  in  a  young  clerk  employed  in  some  public  oi&c& 
an  apt  instrument  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Demos.    Despotism 
This  young  man,  known  afterwards  as  the  despot    m^ij^^ 
Dionysiosy   began   by   throwing   on   the   Syracusan    4o»)67  b.c. 
generals  tiie  blame  for  all  the  disasters  whidi  had  be&Uen  their 
arms.     Elected  as  one  among  their  successors,  he  yentured  on 
another  throw  of  the  dice,  and  carried  a  measure  recalling  all 
exiles  to  the  city.    These  came  as  his  devoted  partisans ;  and  le* 
lying  on  th^  support,  he  continued  to  charge  lus  colleagues  with 
treason  until  the  people  appointed  him  military  dictator.  Dionysios- 
took  his  measures  at  once  for  converting  his  dictatorship  into  a 
tyranny ;  and  the  power  thus  gained  he  kept  for  nearly  forty  years. 
During  this  time  he  crushed  his  people  by  taxes  and  forced  loans, 
or  by  direct  confiscations :  but  he  <dso  enlarged  and  strengthened  th& 
city,  and  after  a  fearful  struggle,  which  at  one  moment  he  was  at 
the  point  of  giving  up  as  hopeless,  he  so  broke  the  power  of 
Oarthage  that  no  serious  attempts  were  again  made  to  molest  liim 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island. 

So  lived  in  a  splendour  such  as  Syracuse  had  never  yet  seen^ 
and  in  a  state  of  personal  terror  which  the  homeless  beggar  might 
regard  with  pity,  tiie  despot  whose  magnificence  roused  Tyranny  of 
the  wrath  of  the  Greek  pilgrims  at  Olympia,  and  whose  ^o J^^J" 
tragedy  on  the  ransoming  of  Hektor,  deemed  worthy  867<9i3  buj.' 
of  the  first  prize,  was  exhibited  at  tiie  great  Dionysian  festival  of 
Athens.  On  his  death  he  left  his  power  to  his  son,  the  younger 
Dionysios,  who,  four  and  twenty  years  later,  besought  the  permis* 
sion  of  Timoleon  to  seek  a  ref^ige  at  Corinth.  Less  fortunate  than 
his  father,  he  spent  ten  of  those  years  in  exile  at  Lokroi,  and  re- 
turned at  length  to  find  that,  if  he  might  still  play  the  tyrant,  it 
must  be  with  power  sadly  cut  down.  Meanwhile  tiie  disease  had 
spread  far  beyond  the  walls  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  deadly  quarrels 
of  despot  with  despot,  and  city  with  city,  so  desolated  the  island, 
that  many  in  utter  despair  besought  the  interference  of  Corinth, 
which  had  led  the  van  in  the  colonisation  of  Sicily. 

Sent  out  to  bring  this  chaos,  if  it  might  be  possible,  into  some 
order,  Timoleon  had  to  contend  first  with  Dionysios,  who  departed, 
as  some  would  have  it,  to  keep  a  school  at  Corinth,    (^j^„  ^ 
and  then  with  the  Carthaginians,  whose  fleet  Hiketas    nmoieon. 
admitted  within  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.    The  sudden    '**"'*®  ^^' 
capture  of  Achradina*  led  Magon,  the  Punic  chief,  to  suspect  that 

1  See  p.  66.  *  See  p.  876. 
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iie  was  iMtrayed.  His  retieat  left  llmoleon  master  of  the  whole 
city ;  but  that  city  was  ahnost  in  ruins.  The  g^rass  which  prrew 
in  the  Agora  and  in  the  deserted  streets  furnished  ample  food  for 
horses,  and  attested  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  a  city  without 
inhabitants  was  not  worthy  of  the  name.  Gathered  from  all  parts 
of  Hellas,  10,000  colonists  were  despatched  from  Oorinth  at  the 
desire  of  Timoleon;  and  so  strong  were  the  inducements  which 
84s  B.C.  he  held  out,  that  Syracuse  could  soon  boast  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000  citizens.  The  tyrant  was  expelled;  the  people 
-again  governed  themselves  under  a  mag^trate  called  the  Am- 
^hipolos  of  the  Olympian  2jeus.  The  beneficent  work  to  which 
Timoleon  had  devoted  himself  had  its  natural  result  in  the  in- 
creased strength  and  prosperity  of  the  Hellenic  cities,  while  it 
excited  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  fearful  defeat 
of  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilkar  on  the  plain  of  the  Krimesos  left 
Timoleon  free  to  achieve  this  great  task  by  expelling  all  the  Sicilian 
tyrants  from  their  cities.  Again  was  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians 
nought  by  the  despots  of  Eatand  and  Leontinoi;  but  Gisikdn 
found  himself  able  to  do  so  little  that  he  accepted  a  peace  which 
Tecognised  the  Halykos  as  the  boundary  which  separated  the  teiri- 
tory  of  the  Greeks  from  that  of  Carthage.  The  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants  was  ■  followed  by  the  restoration  of  popular  government ; 
and  this  great  object  being  attained,  Timoleon  resigned  his  power. 
Henceforth  he  lived  as  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  witnessing 
each  year  the  increasing  happiness  of  the  people  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  their  oppressors.  Once  more  lands  which  had  long 
remained  untilled  yielded  the  magnificent  harvests  which  good 
-sou  will  rarely  fail  to  ripen  under  a  Sicilian  sun ;  and  the  island 
Temained  a  paradise  while  intestine  strife  and  foreign  invad^n 
were  making  the  continental  Hellas'  a  desert  from  the  mounttdn 
vange  of  Pindos  to  the  cli^  of  Eythera  and  the  shores  of  the 
Saronic  Gkilf.  It  is  difficult  to  repress  a  natural  feeling  of  sadness 
when  we  remember  that  Demosthenes  was  not  permitted  to  see  at 
Athens  the  happiness  which,  after  mighty  effbrte  crowned  with 
ffare  success,  cheered  the  heart  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily. 

1  See  p.  1. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

rORTUmSB    OF    THE    GBEEK   PEOPLE,  FROH    THE    LJJOAN    WAR    TO 
THE  EXPT7L8IOX  OP  THE  BAYARIAN  OTHO. 

■ 

The  result  of  the  Lamian  War  was  to  leave  Athens  and  the 
Greek  cities  generally  in  the  power  of  Antipatros,  who  chose  to 
jrovem  them  through  his  creatures.    At  Atiiens,  the    _^   itathtk 
hanishment  of  12,000  citizens  (three-fifths  of  the    career  of 
whole  body),  as  not  possessing  property  to  the  amount    ^^<**^*>'»' 
of  2,000  drachmas,  left  the  city  in  the  hands  of  9,000  subservient 
oligarchs,  at  whose  head  Phokion  held  practically  the 
position  of  a  Persian  satrap,  supported  by  the  orator 
Demades.    The  latter  was  unwise  enough,  some  four  years  later, 
to  speak  of  Antipatros  as  an  old  and  rotten  thread 
which  might  easily  be  broken  by  Perdikkas,  the  friend 
of  Philip  and  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great.    The  general  whom 
he  thus  invited  to  what  he  called  the  deliverance  of  Hellas  was 
slain  by  his  O'wn  soldiers;  and  the  letter  contaiQing  this  phrase 
came  into  the  possession  of  Antipatros,  who  had  no  hesitation  in 
seizing  Demades  and  procuring  his  death,  though  he  came  as  an 
Athenian  envoy.    Dying  shortly  afterwards,  Antipatros  left  his 
power  not  to  his  son  Eassandros,  but  to  another  veteran  general  of 
Alexander,  Polysperchon ;  and  Eassandros  at  once  showed  his  real 
intentions  by  sending  Nikanor  with  a  foiged  order  from  his  flEither, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  Athenian  fortress  of 
Mounychia,^  then  held  by  Menyllos.    It  was  thus  clear  to  Poly- 
sperchon that  his  own  hopes  of  success  must  depend  on  his  securing 
the  support  of  the  citizens  who  disliked  the  government  of  Anti- 
patros, in  other  words,  by  recalling  the  exiles  and  restoring  the 
subverted  democracies.     Phokion  at  once  saw  the  dangers  by 
which  he  was  thus  threatened,  and  resolved,  so  &r  as  he  could, 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Nikanor;  and  he  did  so 
effectually  by  preventing  all  action  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  while  Nikanor  seized  Peiraaeus.    His  object  was  to  secure 
Athens  or  the  Athenian  alliance  for  Eassandros.    In  this  he  fiiiled ; 
and  the  returning  exiles,  now  strong  enough  to  show  their  will  in 
action,  deposed  Phokion  and  his  colleagues  from  their  office,  and 
left  no  other  course  open  to  him  than  an  appeal  to  Polysperchon, 
who  was   hastening  towards   Athens.     It   so  happened   that 
Phokion  reached  his  camp  about  the  same  time  wi^  the  Athe- 
man  deputies,  who  appeared  to  accuse  him  and  to  demand  for 

1  See  p.  284. 
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Athens  the  immediate  surrender  of  Peindeua.  With  the  latter 
condition  Poljsperchon  was  not  disposed  to  comply ;  he  was  there- 
fore the  more  ready  to  bid  for  their  favour  by  sending  Phokion  to> 
take  his  trial  at  Athens,  and  of  such  a  trial  there  could  be  only 
one  issue.  The  men  who  looked  on  themselves  as  the  restored 
Athenian  Demos  could  regard  only  with  hatred  the  man  who  had 
been  content  to  work  the  will  of  Makedonian  masters ;  and  so,  by 
the  hemlock-juice,  ended  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  the  life  of  the 
man  who  had  insisted  on  the  folly  of  opposing  the  ambition  or  the 
power  of  Philip  at  a  time  when  Demosthenes  was  striving  to  show 
that  the  task  of  curbing  the  one  and  crushing  the  other  was  neither 
impossible  nor  difficult. 

But  in  the  strife  with  Polysperchon  Elassandros  was  to  be  the 
victor;  sjid  Demetrios^  was  to  be  the  satrap  of  Kassandros,  a» 
Aidmliibtia-  Phokion  had  been  that  of  his  father.  The  administra- 
pSiewMT  ^^^  ®^  Demetrios,  extended  over  ten  years^  is  said  to 
Demetiios.  have  been  just  and  gentle ;  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
note  the  debasement  of  Athenian  feeling  which  could  aUow  the 
erection  of  360  statues  in  his  honour,  one  for  each  day  of  the 
Athenian  year.  When  from  Athens  Eassandros  marched  into 
the  Peloponnesos,  the  Spartans  thought  that  ihe  time 
was  come  for  inclosing  their  city  within  walk ;  and 
thus  passed  away  another  relic  of  the  earHer  days  when  each 
Hellenic  city  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against 
assaults  &om  without. 

"From,  this  time  Greece  becomes  little  more  than  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  competitors  for  empire  elsewhere.    If  to  promote  his 
own  designs  Kassandros   could  restore  the  city  of 
of  fhe  Thebes,  and  rouse  for  a  moment  the  enthusiasm  of 

^^^2*  the  Messenians  and  Megalopolitans  as  they  called  to 
the  QTesA.  mind  the  benefits  received  fh)m  Epameinondas,*  Anti- 
815-314  B.C.  gQjjQg  could  respond  by  proclamations  declaring  that 
the  Greeks  should  be  free  and  left  to  govern  themselves  without 
the  interference  of  foreign  garrisons ;  and  in  either  case  the  pro- 
posals might  be  made  in  the  name  of  one  member  or  another  of  the 
family  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  lives  of  these  unfortunate 
men  and  women  hung  indeed  on  a  slender  thread.  When  Ejissan- 
dros  had  put  to  death  Roxana,^  with  her  young  son  Alexandros,  in 
the  fortress  of  Amphipolis,  Polysperchon  came  forward  with  the 
claims  of  Herakles,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Barsin^ ; 
but  the  offer  £rom  Kassandros  of  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  of 

^  Usually  called  the  Phalerean,  besieger  of  cities,  and  son  of  Alex- 

as  being  a  citizen  of  the  Attic  Demos  ancler's  general  Antigonos. 
of  Phaleron,  in  order  to  distinguish  ^  gg^  p.  587. 

liim  from  Demetrios  Poliorket«^  the  5  gee  p,  641. 
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Makedonia  sealed  the  doom  of  the  yoimg  prince,  and  his  murder 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  his  aimt  Kleopatra. 
So  by  a  series  of  violent  deaths  inflicted  by  one  or  other 
of  his  generals,  the  family  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  brought  to 
an  end  within  fifteen  years  after  the  close  of  his  flery  career,  the 
only  exception  being  his  half-sister  Thessalonike,  the  wife  of 
Kaasandros  himself.  In  the  following  year,  Demetrios  Poliorketes 
appeared  before  Feiraieus  to  carry  out,  as  he  said,  the  plan  of  his 
faUier  Antigonos,  who  was  resolved  en  securing  absolute  inde- 
pendence to  Athens.  His  arrival  warned  the  Phiderean  Demetrios 
that  there  was  now  for  him  no  safety  but  in  flight.  He  found  a 
refuge  accordingly  with  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  while  the  Athenians 
used  their  independence  to  proclaim  his  namesake,  the  Oity-Be- 
sieger,  and  his  father  Antigonos,  as  gods  and  saviours,  whose  high 
priest  was  henceforth  to  take  the  place  of  the  Archon  Eponymoe, 
and  whose  exploits  were  to  be  embroidered  on  the  sumptuous  robe 
yearly  carried  in  the  Pan-Athenaic  procession  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin-Goddess.  But  while  statues  and  altars  rose  in  his  honour 
and  in  that  of  his  boon-companions,  the  360  figures  of  the  Phale- 
rean  Demetrios  were  thrown  down  and  treated  with  the  vilest  in- 
sults. The  son  of  Antigonos  rated  at  their  true  value  these  adula- 
tions of  a  degraded  people. 

Politically  the  feeling  of  independence  was  extinct ;  but  when 
a  decree  was  passed  that  no  philosopher  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  people,    sxpolsion 
a  better  spirit  was  shown  by  the  men  through  whom    ^^  retarn 
alone  Athens  had  such  greatness  as  she  still  possessed,    nian  pMio- 
Without  one  exception  the  philosophers  left  Athens,    «opi»«»- 
to  return  to  it  in  the  following  year  when  the  law  had  fallen 
through  by  an   action   of  Graphe   Paranom6n  ^  against  its  pro- 
poser. The  prosecution,  we  may  note,  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  who  seems  to  have  been 
honestly  convinced  that  the  practice  of  the  philosophers  was  as 
mischievous  as  their  theories  may  have  been  beautiful. 

Three  years  passed  away  before  Demetrios  Poliorketes  again 
presented  himself  at  Athens.    In  the  meantime  with  his  father  he 
had   assumed  the  title  of  king,  his  example  being    Worship  of 
followed  by  Lysimachos  in  Thrace,  by  Seleukos  in    pXtStL 
Syria,  and  by  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.    He  had  also  tried    at  Athens. 
his  skill,  as  besieger,  with  no  great  success  upon  the  Hhodians, 
who    were    aided    by  Kassandros,    Ptolemy,    and    Lysimachos. 
When  he  reached  Atliens,  the  time  was  close  at  hand  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  eagerly 

>  See  p.  013. 
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seized  the  opportunity  of  linking  the  name  of  the  goddess  Dem^ter 
with  that  of  her  favourite  Demetrios.  AJl  other  gods  were  absent 
or  did  not  exist,  and  without  these  two  they  had  no  means  of 
withstanding  the  inroads,  not  of  barbarians  but,  of  their  Aitolian* 
kinsfolk.  In  truth,  if  the  Athenians  were  to  be  believed,  there 
was  no  need  of  any  other  god  than  Demetrios;  and  as  a  god, 
whatever  he  commanded  was  by  a  formal  decree  pronounced  to  be 
Battle  of  ^o^y  ^  i^pect  to  the  other  gods  and  just  in  reference 
ip«(M,300B.c.  to  men,  although  he  was  defiling  the  Parthenon  itself, 
in  which  he  was  suffered  to  sojourn,  with  frightful  and  disgusting 
debauchery.  A  few  months  later  the  battle  of  Ipsos  broke  his  for- 
tunes. His  fiither  Antigonos  was  slain-,  and  Demetrios,  suling 
from  Ephesos  to  Athens,  was  met  by  envoys  who  told  him  that 
the  god  of  the  previous  year  could  not  be  admitted  within  its 
gates.  Athens  now  passed  under  the  power  of  a  Kassandrian 
partisan  named  Lachares ;  and  when  Demetrios  next  appeared  before 
its  waUs,  it  was  to  play  once  more,  and  to  play  witii 

^^  ^'^  success,  the  part  of  a  besieger.  The  death  of  Eassan- 
dros  and  the  murderous  feuds  which  followed  in  his  family  opened 
the  way  to  Demetrios  for  seizing  the  royal  power :  and  although 
he  was  himself  for  a  time  dispossessed  of  it  and  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Seleukos,  yet  his  son  Antigonos  (called  Gonatas, 
it  is  said,  from  the  plates  which  he  wore  to  protect  his 

^^''^  knees,)  contrived  to  regain  it,  and  to  hand  the  sceptie 
on  to  his  descendants,  who  held  it  for  more  than  a  hundred  yean, 
FaUof  the  Until  Perseus  was  carried  away  as  a  captive  to  grace 
ffiOTMch**^     the  triumph  of  a  Roman  conqueror.    During  this  time 

168  B.C.*  the  Antigonid  kings  were  the  masten  and  sovereigns 
of  Greece;  and  Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  the 
inheritor  of  his  uncle's  patriotism  though  not  of  his  genius,  could 
establish  no  better  title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  than 
the  fiact  that  he  cut  down  the  cost  of  government  at  Athens  and 
was  a  successful  beggar  at  foreign  courts  for  alms  to  be  bestowed  on 
tlie  Athenian  people. 

The  degradation  of  the  Athenian  character  would  scarcely  lead 
us  to  look  for  a  sounder  state  of  things  elsewhere.  Yet  the 
The  Achaian  Achaians  of  the  Peloponnesos  were  now  to  make  ao 
i^ongoB.  effort  not  unlike  that  which  during  the  time  of  her 

empire  Athens  had  made  to  weld  the  Greek  tribes  in  some  sort 
into  one  political  body,  or  at  the  least  to  make  their  common 
interests  a  stronger  motive  for  action  than  local  fends  and 
jealousies ;  and  the  importance  of  Greek  history  for  the  next  two 
centuries  lies  not  in  the  shiftings  of  opinion  at  Athens  but  in  the 

1  See  p.  2. 
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working  of  the  Federal  principle  whicli  showed  how  much,  but  for 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  Greek  character,  it  must  have  achieved. 
The  Achaian  cities,  small  and  insignificant  while  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta  were  great,  saw  the  deadly  evils  which  the  incessant 
strife  between  those  cities  had  brought  about:  and  the  federal 
league  which  had  existed  for  ages  among  themselves,  as  it  existed 
also  among  Aitolians,  Epeirots,  and  Akamanians,  seemed  to 
furnish  the  means  at  the  least  for  arresting  their  further  growth. 
The  loose  bond  of  earlier  times  was  indeed  made  more  strict,  as  the 
circle  of  union  became  wider ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  inter- 
fere with  the  self-government  or  autonomy  of  the  cities  included 
in  the  league.  The  citizen  of  each  town  had  his  place  in  the 
assembly  of  that  town :  by  the  same  right  he  had  a  place  in  the 
great  Federal  Council.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  assembly  was 
primary,  not  representative ;  ^  and  this  fiict  alone  accounts  for  the 
difference  between  the  character  of  this  assembly  and  the  Ekklesia 
of  llie  Athenian  Demos.  Both  were  in  theory  democratic :  but 
at  Athens  each  man  had  the  place  of  meeting  at  his  own  door. 
The  Achaian  had  to  undertake  a  costly,  if  not  difficult,  journey  to 
Aigion ;  and  hence  it  came  about  that  while  the  Demos  was  ruler 
at  Athens,  the  president  of  the  Achaian  league  exercised  a  power 
far  beyond  that  of  the  Athenian  Probouleutic  Senate.'  At  Athens 
the  poorest  man  might  give  his  vote ;  the  Fede^  assembly  which 
met  twice  yearly  for  three  days  at  Aigion  was  necessarily  a 
gathering  of  the  wealthy.  In  this  council  the  vote  was  taJcen 
not  by  heads  but  by  cities ;  but  if  this  insured  to  the  few  repre- 
sentatives of  a  distant  town  the  full  weight  of  the  citizens  of  Aigion 
itself,  it  fiedled  to  give  a  larger  weight  even  to  cities  like  Athens 
and  Sparta,  if  these  should  be  brought  into  the  confederacy. 

The  Achaian  League  ceased  to  be  a  league  for  Achaians  only, 
when  the  town  of  Sikyon  was  made  a  member  of  it ;  and  when 
six  years  later  the  SikyonianAratos  was  elected  Greneral    career  of 
or  President,  there  was  no  longer  any  hindrance  to  the    Aratoe. 
election  of  an  Athenian  or  a  Corinthian  to  the  same 
office.    For  two  and  thirty  years  he  was  re-elected  in  each  alternate 
year,  and  his  long  career  was  marked  by  almost  unfailing  success 
in  military  adventures  by  night,  and  by  constant  defeat  in  the  open 
field  by  day.    During  that  time  he  did  much  to  earn  the  gratitude 
of  his  coimtrymen,  and  much  also  to  insure  their  ultimate  subjec- 
tion to  some  foreign  power.    The  hindrances  in  his  path  came  in 
part  from  defects  in  his  own  character,  in  part  from  the  faults  of 
the  Hellenic  character  generally.    The  spirit  which  had  animated 
ThemistoMes  and  Perikles, — a  spirit  which  would  in  the  end  have 

1  See  p.  12.  s  See  p.  80.    Freeman,  Federal  Government^  i.  2Co. 
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made  tiie  whole  Greek  world  shaie  the  benefits  of  a  system  carried 
oat  for  the  common  good  of  all, — ^had  long  since  faded  away ;  and 
the  Athenians,  jealous  for  the  poor  semblance  of  freedom  left 
to  them  in  their  so-called  autonomy,  not  only  refused  to  join  the 
league,  but  put  crowns  on  their  heads  when  they  heard  that  Aratos 
was  dead.  The  tidings  were  false ;  and  Aratos  liyed  to  show  that 
he  desired  for  the  Athenians  something  better  than  the  isolation 
with  which  they  professed  to  be  content,  but  which  it  was  impos> 
able  for  them  to  enjoy. 

The  work  of  Aratos  was  carried  on  more  worthily  in  the  field, 

often  ably  in  the  council-chamber,  by  the  illustrious  Philopoimen 

Ouearof         of  Megalopolis,  who,  having  done  all  that  human 

^1^^'         strength  and  earnestness  coidd  do  towards  securing 

18SB.G.       the  independence  of  his  oountiy,  died  in  the  same 

year  with  Hannibal,  the  man  who  had  striven  to  divert  from  Home 

to  Carthage  the  empire  of  the  world.    But  it  was  the  unhappy 

fate  of  the  most  high-minded  of  Hellenic  champions,  that  their 

most  brilliant  successes  should  tend,  scarcely  less  than  their  fidluiesy 

to  frustrate  their  plans  and  shattw  their  hopes ;  and  Philopoimen, 

who  had  stirred  the  men  of  Megalopolis  to  desperate  resistance 

.  when  the  Spartan  Kleomenes  laid  the  Great  Oity^  in 

ruins,  helped  chiefly  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 

Makedonian  sovereign  when  his  charge  turned  the 

day  against  the  Spartens  on  the  field  of  Sellasia. 

Meanwhile  the  feuds  of  the  Akamanians  and  Aitolians  were 

preparing  a  way  for  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world  to  step  in 

Boman  in-       ^^^  repress,  if  they  could  not  heal,  incessant  dis<>ard. 

terference       Dissatisfied  vrith  the  result  of  their  request  for  Roman 

aid,  the  Akamanians  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 

pirates  of  Illyria,  and  drew  down  on  themselves  the  forces  both  of 

the  Achaian  and  the  Aitolian  leagues.    Literfering  now  to  some 

purpose,  the  Romans  put  down  the  Illyrian  robbers,  and  Korkyra 

^_  and  Epidamnos^  became  Roman  allies;  and  Roman 

229  B  C  ^^^^ 

allies  for  the  most  part  became  sooner  or  later  Roman 
subjects.    A  few  years  later  the  treaty  made  by  the 
Makedonian  king  Philip  with  the  OarUiaginian  Han- 
nibal placed  his  Greek  allies,  and  among  these  the  cities  of  the 
Achaian  League,  in  the  number  of  the  enemies  of 
Rome ;  and  Rome,  biding  her  time,  requited  the  de- 
^mirep-       fiance  by  shattering  the  power  of  Philip  in  the  fight 
haiai,  197        at  Kynoskephslai,  where,  forty-six  years  earlier,  Pelo- 
pidas  had  fallen  in  the  moment  of  victory  over  the 
brutal  tyrant  of  Pherai.'    Thirty  years  later  the  sceptre  of  the- 

»  Sec  p.  587.  «  See  p.  62.  5  See  p.  592. 
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Makedonian  kings  was  finally  broken  on  the  field  of  Pydna ;  but 
the  catastrophe  -was  to  bring  no  real  change  to  the  Hellenic  cities. 
The  tide  of  Roman  conquest  seldom  ebbed ;  and  the    -Qajtue  of 
struggle  was  ended  when    the    plebeian    Mummius    Pydna,  168 
looked  down  upon  the  plundering  of  Corinth.    The 
Achaian  League,  as  a  military  power,  was  thus  brought    corinth,  146 
to  an  end ;  as  a  political  society,  it  was  kept  aHve    b.c. 
through  the  influence  of  Folybios,  and  the  shadow  of  the  old 
confederation   continued  for  some  generations  or  some  centuries 
to  comfort  those  who  had  lost  the  substance. 

Henceforth,  as  a  Roman  province^  Greece  becomes  important 
not  for  its  political  systems  but  for  its  literature  and  its  art    In 
one  sense  the  influence  of  both  was  singularly  great ;  it    ^^        ^^ 
was  happy  for  the  Greeks  that  it  was  not  greater.  Had    Gxcek  utem- 
the  Romans  been  capable  of  appreciating  the  reed    '°'e»°dart. 
beauty  of  Greek  art,  the  Greek  cities  would  have  undergone  pro- 
bably a  systematic  and  thorough  devastation :  but  in  spite  of  the 
servile  copying  of  Greek  forms,  whether  in  philosophy  or  in  art, 
the  two  peoples  continued  essentially  distinct,  and  little  happened 
to  break  in  upon  the  inglorious  inactivity  of  the  Greek  cities  until 
the  waves  of  Gothic  invasion  b^an  to  break  upon  the    Gothic  inva- 
provinces  of  the  Empire.    The  conduct  of  the  Greeks    «*oo«- 
showed  that  political  degradation  had  not  extinguished  their  courage 
or  their  aptitude  for  war.    Athens  was  taken  by  stoim ; 
but   Dexippos,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  time, 
managed  to  recover  the  Akropolis,  and  compelled  the  barbarians  to 
abandon  the  city.    Another  officer,  named  Kleodemos,  defeated 
a  portion  of  the  Gothic  fleet;  and  the  barbarian  host  was  soon 
after  destroyed  by  the  Roman  armies.   A  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later  the  city  was   to   fall   into  the  hands  of  another  Gothic 
invader.     Alaric  had  adTanced  on  a  career  of  unbroken  con- 
quest across  the  Thessalian  plain  and  through  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylai,  which,  according  to  the  old  tale,  a  few  hundred  had 
held  against  the  myriads  of  Xerxes.    But  although  at  Athens 
Alaric  met  with  no  resistance,  he  was  to  find  among  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  mountains   a  formidable    antagonist    in    the        397  ^j, 
Vandal   Stilichon,  the  general  of  Honorius,  and  to 
escape  from  his  legions  across  that  narrow  strait  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  which  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness  had  witnessed  the 
splendid  achievements  of  Phormion.^ 

Events  fiir  more  momentous  were  now  to  give  to  the  Greek 
people  (a  nation  they  cannot  be  more  strictly  called  than  they  were 
in  ^e  days  of  Perikles)  an  importance  of  which  the  wildest  £uicy 

1  See  pp.  28^291. 
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could  Beyer  have  fonned  an  idea.  Before  Ohristianity /became  the 
religion  of  the  Empire,  the  Greeks  had  organized  a  Christian 
T^njigfe-  Church,  and  worked  out  a  systematic  and  subtle 
renoe  of  the  theology ;  and  when  Constantine  transferred  the  im- 
t^^  from  perial  throne  from  the  old  Rome  to  the  new,  he  was 
R  ^  °^  ^  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  for  the  Qreek 
new.  language  and  Greek  thought,  while  he  was  also  raising  a 

^^  ^'^'  barrier  between  the  East  and  West  which  has  never  been 
more  than  partially  thrown  down.  Under  its  new  name  of  Constan- 
tinople, Byzantion  ^  became  the  home  of  the  Roman  Cfiesar ;  and  the 

5S3  A.D.  ^^®  ^^  Justinian  was  put  forth  in  a  city  which  had  be- 
The  Bynn-      come  the  Stronghold  of  the  thought  and  the  language  of 

e  emp  Athens.  In  short,  the  Roman  empire  in  its  new  home 
gradually  became  Byzantine  ;  and  the  change  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been  achieved  when  the  Isaurian  Leo  IIL,  suc- 
ceeding the  second  Justinian,  imparted  to  the  adminis- 
tration a  strictly  ecclesiastical  character.'  The  edict  against  picture- 
insnnection  worship,  which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Iconodast 
icon^iaam.     (Eikonoldastes),  roused  a  feeling  of  vehement  indigna- 

726  A.D.  tion  in  the  continental  and  insular  Hellas  of  ancient 
times.  The  Greek  cities  dared  to  elect  a  rival  emperor,  to  man  a 
fleet,  and  to  sail  to  Constantinople.  Leo  overthrew  the  fleet  by 
the  Greek  Are ;  the  rival  emperor  was  taken  and  beheaded ;  but  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise  is  of  itself  evidence  that  the  Greeks  were  still 
able  to  assert  and  to  fight  for  what  they  regarded  as  their  rights. 

For  some  centuries  the  history  of  European  Hellas  is  merged 
in  that  of  the  composite  Greek  people  who  had  learned  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  Romans :  and  this  history  under  the  Baslian  sove- 
The  Basffiaa  reigns,  who  followed  the  stronger  dynasty  of  Isaurian 
emperow.  princes,  is  that  of  an  empire  oppre^ed  by  the  refine- 
ments and  complications  of  its  organisation.  Law  had  given 
place  gradually  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  emperor;  and  the- 
mind  of  the  emperors  was  fixed  wholly  on  the  retention  of  their 
power  and  the  maintenance  of  their  state.  From  this  extreme 
centralisation  followed  necessarily  the  decay  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration in  distant  regions,  which  suffered  further  in  the  neglect  of 
their  public  works^  the  sums  needed  for  roads,  bridges,  and  aque- 
ducts being  diverted  to  the  expenses  of  the  sumptuous  pageants  of  the 
capital.  Discontent  was  thus  undermining  tiie  imperial  authority 
Inroads  of  in  the  border  lands  of  the  empire  and  making  the  task 
Waif^rkB      ^^  conquest  easier  for  the  Seljukian  Turks  when  once 

i067-<7.  '  they  had  forced  their  way  across  the  frontiers.  The 
foUy  of  Constantine  X.,  who  allowed  the  independent  Armenians 
to  fall  under  the  Mohammedan  yoke  and  sacrificed  the  frontier 

*  See  p.  64.  a  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Bomans,  443,  501. 
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fortress  of  Ani^  helped  theiu  still  more.    The  hosts  of  AJp  Arslan 
swept  like  a  tempest  over  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  wisdom  of  Sulei- 
maoy  the  general  of  his  son  Malekshah,  did  more  to  weaken  his 
great  enemy  bj  treating  as  proprietors  of  the  soil  (subject  only  to 
the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute)  the  free  or  servile  labourers 
who  had  thus  iaa  tiUed  the  ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
Byzantine  nobles.    The  Christian  peasants  were  thus  effectually 
won  over  to  the  side  of  the  invaders,  against  whom  the  emperor 
was  about  to  implore  the  aid  of  Latin  Christendom.    The  danger 
was  imminent.   Mountains  visible  from  the  dome  of  Sancta  Sophia 
were  already  within  the  borders  of  Turkish  territory,  and  the 
Seljukian  sovereigns  held  their  court  in  that  city  o^    »n^  q-„ 
Nikaia  (Nice)  in  which  had  been  assembled  the  first    aades. 
general  council  of  Christendom.    The  help  for  which         ^^^* 
the  envoys  of  Alexios    Komnenos  urged    their   master^s  prayer 
before  the   Council  of  Piacenza  (Placentia)  was  given  by  the 
crusading  hosts  whose  object  was  not  the  defence  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  but  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of 
the  infidels.    The  presence  of  these  Western  warriors  filled  Alexios 
with  fears  scarcely  less  potent  than  those  which  had  been  wakened 
by  Seljukian  inroads ;  nor  was  the  effect  of  the  intercourse  thus 
brought  about  between  the  East  and  West  more  happy  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Byzantine  Caesars.    For  the  Greeks  feudalism  was  a 
thing  of  the  remote  past,  of  the  days  of  Solon  and  of  the  Thessa- 
lian  and  Theban  nobility  which  had  been  among  the  most  efficient 
allies  of  Xerxes.^    For  the  crusading  chiefs  nothing  was  so  hateful 
as  the  idea  of  a  central  authority  which  pressed  on  all  orders  of 
the  state  alike :  nothing  was  so  precious  as  local  tyranny  and  the 
right  of  private  war.    For  the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  Empire  the 
protection  of  person  and  property  was  everything,  and  to  secure  this 
they  were  willing  to  put  up  with  a  large  amount  of  oppression  and 
corruption  in  their  governors.    The  gulf  which  thus  separated  the 
mind  of  the  East  from  that  of  the  West  was  further 
and  hopelessly  widened  when  in  the  fifth  crusade  the 
forces  of   Latin  Christendom,  after  the  conquest  of  Zara,  were 
diverted  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  Emperor  Isaac  Angelos  to 
the  Byzantine  throne.    This  consummation  had  been 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  entreaties  of  Alexios,  the 
son  of  Isaac ;  but  when  the  yoimg  prince  was  ajssociated  with  his 
father  in  the  imperial  dignity,  ^e  difficulty  of  satisfying  the 
crusading  leaders  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  him,  and  the  in- 
sidious counsels  of  Alexios  Doukas,  commonly  known  as  Mour- 
zoufle  from  the  shagginess  of  his  dark  eyebrows,  led  him  to  send  a 

1  See  p.  26. 
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squadron  of  fiie-ships  into  ihe  fleet  of  his  allies.  It  -^as  his  last 
exploit.  After  his  deposition,  the  throne,  having  heen  filled  for  a 
time  by  one  or  two  more  emperors,  passed  to  Mourzoufle,  who, 
having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Yeoetian 
doge  Dandolo,  put  Alexios  to  death.  The  professed  grief  and  rage 
Oiptnreof  of  the  crusaders  at  the  murder  of  their  form^  firiend 
Sopie*****"  could  he  soothed  only  by  placing  a  Latin  emperotr  on 
1304.  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Caesars.     A  siege  of  four 

days  made  the  Latin  warriors  masters  of  the  city ;  and  the  ex- 
cesses which  followed  their  triumph  turned  the  indiiference  or 
aversion  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Western  ChristiaDs  into  burning 
hatred.  The  patriarchal  chair  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  the 
magnificent  work  of  Justinian,  was  polluted  by  an  abandoned 
woman  who  with  disgusting  gestures  and  in  shameless  attiie 
screamed  out  firom  it  a  drunken  song.  Wretches  blind  with  fiiry 
drained  off  draughts  of  wine  from  the  vessels  of  the  altar :  horses 
were  driven  into  the  churches  to  bear  away  the  sacred  treasoies, 
and  if  they  fell,  were  lashed  and  goaded  till  their  blood  streamed 
upon  the  pavement.  '  How,'  asked  the  Pope,  Linocent  ILL,  *  shall 
the  Greek  Church  return  to  eoeleeiastical  unity  and  to  respect  for 
the  Apostolic  See,  when  they  have  seen  in  the  Latins  only 
examples  of  wickedness  and  darkness,  for  which  they  might  justly 
loathe  them  worse  than  dogs  ? ' 

The  crusaders  had  come  to  a  people  which  to  some  extent 
might  be  described  as  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  but  to  a  iand, 
The  Latin  nevertheless,  not  less  Christian  than  Italy  or  France, — 
OonrtaiitL.  ^  *  ^^  wWch  boasted  churches  of  an  antiquity  more 
nopie.  venerable  than  those  of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and  Rome 

itself,  and  in  which  the  ritual  of  the  Church  had  taken  root  while 
Western  Christianity  was  in  its  cradle,  and  had  moulded  the  life, 
the  thoughts,  the  very  being  of  all  its  members.  This  andent 
civilisation  the  crusaders  now  fancied  that  they  could  crash  or 
sweep  away.  All  dignities,  offices,  and  lands  were  shared  exclu- 
sively among  the  conquerors.  The  code  of  Justinian  gave  place  to 
the  Assize  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  a  single  Greek  was  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  But  the  old  spell  of 
Greek  learning  and  art  had  not  altogether  lost  its  power.  The 
Pope  sent  young  men  from  the  schools  of  Paris  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  the  wisdom  of  the  East :  the  French  king  Philip 
Augustus  invited  young  Greeks  to  Paris  to  receive  instruction  in 
the  creed  and  ritual  of  the  West.  Both  were  playing  widi  edged 
tools :  both  were  encouraging  that  intercourse  of  thought  which 
was  in  the  end  to  scatter  to  the  winds  the  theoiy  of  the  divine 
right  of  temporal  despots  and  the  infalHbilitj  of  spiritual  rulers. 
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The  power  of  the  old  Byzantine  Gseears  was,  however,  rather 
divided  than  crushed  by  the  Latin    crusaders^  who  held  Con- 
stantinople for  more  than  half  a  century.    Theodore  LaskariSy  the 
son-in-law  of  the  usurper  who  dethroned  Isaac  Angeloa,    ^j^g  ^j  ^ew 
established  himself  at  Nice,  first  as  despot,  then  as    t^P*'^^^ 
emperor.      Other  parts  of  the  empire  were  likewise    aond.and 
in  revolt  against  the  new  Gsesars.    The  governors  of    i>™»no. 
Trebizond/  without  changing  their  titles  at  first,  became  sovereigns 
of  their  province  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  later  empire. 
A  power  not  less  formidable  sprang  up  in  the  city  of  Durazzo,  the 
old  Epidamnos  ^  which,  to  avoid  what  to  them  seemed  a  name  of  ill 
omen,  the  Romans  had  called  Dyrrhachium ;  and  when 
at  length  the  general  of  Michael  Palaiologos  wrested  the 
•capital  from  the  Latin  conquerors,  the  Greeks  were  left  with  a  bitter 
hatred  of  the  laws,  cu8toms,and  government  of  Latin  Christendom. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  evil  thus  wrought, 
it  was  to  some  extent  compensated  by  the  first  crusade,  which 
carried  Godfrey  and  Tancred  to  Jerusalem.    The  doom    ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
of  the  empire  was  sealed  unless  the  Turks  could  be    ott<^an 
<irawn  away  from  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  in  which 
their  armies  could  now  work  their  will.    In  the  western  warriors 
of  the  Cross  the  Seljukians  for  the  time  found  their  match.    The 
capital  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Koum  was  transfenred  from  Nice 
to  the  remote  and  obscure  city  of  Cogni  (Ikonion) :  the  authority 
of  the  Byzantine  emperor  was  re-established  along  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  existence  of  his  empire  prolonged  for  nearly 
350  years.    During  this  long  period  the  course  of  the  composite 
Chreek  people  ruled  by  the  Byzantine  Caesar  was  steadily  down- 
vrard,  while  under  the  training  of  Othman  and  of  his  son  Orkhan 
the  Ottoman  Turks  were  bracing  themselves  for  the  filial  struggle 
with  the  empire  of  the  East.    The  stern  discipline,  the  well-ordered 
life,  and  the  good  fEuth  of  this  nomadic  tribe  under  these  earnest 
leaders  won  for  them  the  adhesion  of  many  tribes  which  had  been 
the  subjects  of  the  Seljukian  chiefs,  and  opened  for  them  the  gates 
of  many  a  Greek  city.    The  laws  of  Orkhan  welded  his  rude  mass 
of  followers  into  an  organised  polity ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his  brother 
Al]ah-ed-deen  suggested  a  scheme  which  was  to  be  the  deathblow 
of  the  Byzantine  power.    This  scheme  was  the  creation  of  an 
anny,  in  which  every  man  should  be  for  life  a  member         1829. 
of  the  sullan's  family.    This  force  consisted  of  Chiis-    ^fStoc 
tian  children  taken  at  an  age  when  they  could  be  brought    Janiaaaxies. 
up  in  the  &ith  of  Islam  without  the  forcible  conversion  of  prisoners 

1  Trapezous,  see  pp.  67,  511.  >  See  p.  62. 
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forbidden  by  the  Koran :  and  in  these  troops  the  Ottoman  leaders 
found  supporters  more  devoted  than  the  Popes  have  found  in  the 
Mendicant  Orders  or  the  Jesuits.  An  education  equaUy  sound  and 
vigorous  would,  if  imparted  by  their  parents^  have  made  them  mot 
less  strenuous  in  support  of  Eastern  Ohristendom :  the  &ct  that  it 
could  not  be  or  w&a  not  given  speaks  volumes  for  the  degraded 
state  of  the  Greek  population  generally.  Nay,  the  taking  of  the 
children  seems  by  this  wretched  folk  to  have  been  rather  wel- 
comed as  a  boon;  and  when  Orkhan  imposed  a  regular  tax  of 
tribute  children  to  be  levied  in  every  conquered  district,  it 
was  received  by  many  as  a  measure  which  saved  their  sons  from 
starvation. 

Oonstantine  XI.,  the  last  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars,  was  crowned 
at  Sparta.    Two  years  later  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Murad  EL  left 
Coronation      the  Ottoman  throne  to  the  man  who  was  resolved  that 
ti^e^!^'      he  would  reign  in  the  new  Rome  of  Oonstantine.    The 
1449.  Eastern  emperor  was  indeed  already  his  vassal ;  and 

an  ill-timed  attempt  to  play  the  part  of  an  independent  monarch 
led  to  the  final  struggle,  which  after  a  desperate  resistance  ended 
Fan  of  Con-  ^  ^®  sacking  of  Constantinople.  The  chief  care  of 
ati^tokopie.  the  conqueror  was  to  render  it  a  worthy  capital  for  the 
Ottoman  sovereign ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  practi- 
cally necessaiy  to  repeople  it.  The  aims  of  Mohammed  IL  were 
afterwards  victorious  in  Trebizond  and  Sinope,  in  Lesbos  and  the 
Peloponnesos :  and  from  all  these  a  large  number  of  Greek  families 
(how  many,  we  cannot  say)  were,  after  the  fSashion  followed  by 
Daieioe  and  Xerxes,  removed  to  Byzantion. 

Li  this  there  was  not  much  gain.  The  hand  of  the  Ottoman 
Turk  graduaUy  effaced  such  relics  of  old  Greek  customs  and 
ottoman  character  as  had  survived  the  formal  ceremonialifim 
J^™^^Btra-  of  the  Byzantine  court  or  the  rigid  uniformity  of 
Western  Eastern  orthodoxy.  Ancient  Hellas  was  now  placed 
Gneoe.  under  a  feudal  system  which  left  the  wealth  of  the- 

country  in  the  hands  of  the  timariots  or  vassals  of  the  Sultan ;  and 
the  exaction  of  every  fifth  child  by  way  of  tribute  brought  about  a 
dull  acquiescence  in  a  system  which  took  their  sons  to  replenish 
the  ranks  of  the  janissaries  and  their  daughters  to  fill  the  hitisanift  of 
Turkish  nobles.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  Ottoman  revenues  were 
furnished  by  the  haratch  or  capitation  tax  levied  with  a  few 
exceptions  on  evezy  male,  not  a  Mohammedan,  above  the  age  of  tok 
years.  The  decay  of  commerce,  the  neglect  of  the  public  ways, 
and  the  difficulty  of  gettiug  produce  to  a  market,  led  the  countrr 
people  to  accept  as  a  boon  the  land-tax  which  demanded  a  fixed 
portion  of  produce  in  kind ;  and  thus  a  system  was  fastened  on 
the  land  which  may  be  said  as  surely  to  inslave  it  as  the  system 
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a^^ainst  whicli  Solon  indignantly  protested,^  and  which  in  certain 
points  it  resembled.    None  could  house  their  crops  until  the  tax- 
gatherer  should  have  carried  away  the  portion  reserved  for  the< 
government ;  and  the  Moslem  lord^  aided  by  a  Moslem  collector,. 
had  the  power  of  oppressing  the  farmer  and  the  peasant  much  as- 
he  might  please.     Such  a  system  left  no  room  for  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  cultivation,  and  effectually  checked  the  investment 
of  capital  in  land.    The  old  tools  were  used,  the  old  methods 
retained,  only  with  greater  liBtlessness  and  want  of  spirit  and 
intelligence.    During  these  ages  of  oppression  the  Greek  population 
continued  to  decline.    Perhaps  no  lime  can  be  pointed  out  when 
things  were  otherwise,  since  the  days  whenPolybios  bitterly  deplored 
the  effects  of  the  loathsome  vices  which  had  eaten  like  a  canker 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  people.    But  the  decay  was  now  vastly 
more  rapid.    There  were  no  longer  the  comparatively  flourishing 
cities  which  counteracted  the  ravages  caused  by  the  Slavonian 
inroads  of  the  sixth  century :  there  was,  in  short,  no  scope  for 
patriotism  or  enterprise  of  any  kind,  and  if  the  victory       victoiy  of 
of  Lepanto  enabled  the  Venetians  to  piurchase  peace  by       *J*«  "^«°e- 
pledging  themselves  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  for  the       Lepanto. 
ialaiid  of  Zante  (Zakynthos),  it  in  no  way  hindered  the  ^*^^- 

Turks  from  making  up  their  losses  by  demanding  fresh  seamen  and 
fresh  ships  from  the  Greeks  whether  of  the  islands  or  of  the  main- 
land. The  Turkish  conquests  had,  further,  the  effect  of  driving 
away  the  learned  class  who  had  thriven  on  the  wealth  of  the 
Byzantine  nobles.  To  the  land  which  they  deserted  this  was  little 
loss ;  to  Western  Europe  it  was  in  the  end  a  positive  benefit :  but 
the  change  left  the  peasantry  to  represent  the  old  Greek  popiila- 
tion ;  and  these  peasants  delighted  to  think  of  themselves  not  as 
Gbeeks  but  as  Komans  and  Christians,  the  descendants  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  world  and  the  professors  of  the  orthodox  faith.^ 

More  than  a  century  had  passed  away  since  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  when  the  Venetian  Senate  saw  in  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
by  John  Sobieski  at  Vienna  a  reason  for  beginning  a    campaigns 
war  by  which  they  might  hope  to  repay  themselves    ^  the  Vene- 
the  costs  of  the  contest.     This  motive  led  directly  to  a    sini  in 
series  of  campaigns  in  Greece,  under  the  command  of    ^^^^^' 
Francesco  Morosini,  who,  after  many  solid  and  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, occupied  Athens  and  laid  siege  to  the  Akro- 
polis.    The  magnificent  structures  of  the  old  Greek 
architects,  which  graced  this  little  hill^  were  still  in  great  part 
perfect:   but  the  Turks  had  made  use  of  the  Parthenon  as  a 
powder-magazine,  and  a  Venetian  bomb  falling  into  it  shattered  and 

1  See  p.  76. 

3  Finlay,  Greece  under  Othoman  and  Venetian  DondnaHonj  p.  148. 
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partially  destroyed  the  work  of  Fheidlas,  Iktinos,  and  Kallikrates.' 
Thirty  years  later  the  peace,  known  as  that  of  Pasaaiovitz,  which 

1718.  secured  to  Venice  its  conquests  in  Dabnatia  with  some 

Peace  of         other  towns,  left  the  Peloponnesoe  once  more  in  the 

hands  of  the  Sultan ;  but  the  condition  of  the  people 

m^ijrthe     '^'^^  nevertheless  cluuiged  for  the  better.    In  place  of 

oondition  of     personal  labour  the  peasant  now  paid  a  fixed  portion 

e  people.  ^£  ^^^  produce  of  the  soil,  or  its  yalue  in  money,  and 
he  thus  became  either  the  legal  tenant  or  the  owner  of  the  land 
on  which  he  toiled ;  and  the  result  of  the  change,  a  result  much 
like  that  which  foUc^ed  the  reforms  of  Solon,'  was  a  state  of 
feeling  which  would  have  rebelled  against  the  exaction  of  tlie  tri- 
bute children,  if  that  impost  had  been  still  a  present  reality.  This 
spirit  of  independence  was  still  further  fostereid  by  the  French  He- 
volution,  and  the  songs  of  Rhiga  of  Velestinos  bore  fruit  a  gene- 
ration later,  although  their  author  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

The  task  of  shaking  off  the  Turkish  yoke  was  a  work  of  neadj 
thirty  years ;  and  the  warfare  on  both  sides  was  such  as  might  be 
Bebeiuon  of  expected  where  the  antagonism  both  of  race  and  of 
the  Western  creed  has  been  exasperated  by  ages  of  oppression  and 
agi^nsttho  Suffering  into  unreafloning  hatred.  The  intricacies  of  mo- 
'^^^^  dem  diplomacy,  which  can  seldom  go  straight  to  a  mark 

in  matters  even  of  tiie  clearest  right  and  duty,  came  in  to  multiply 
difficulties,  and  to  prolong  the  contest  by  raising  hopes,  and  dis- 
appointing them,  and  then  raising  them  again.  That  liie  Greeks 
should  enter  on  such  a  struggle  without  the  faults  which  had  ma^ed 
them  even  in  their  best  days,  none  but  dreamers  could  expect ;  and 
the  hindrances  raised  by  want  of  union  and  the  jealousies  of  faction 
Dedaration  were  fiilly  as  great  as  those  which  were  presented  bv 
^indepen-     ^^^  j^^g  ^f  ^^j^  enemies.    The  declaration  of  inde- 

1821.  pendence  put  forth  at  the  Achaian  Kalavrita  was 
followed  by  a  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Patras  on  the  entry  of 
the  pasha  of  Lepanto  for  t^e  relief  of  the  Turkish  garrison ;  and 
the  crime  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesoe  in  aeeldng  to  recover 
their  freedom  was  avenged  on  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  richest  Cfreek  bankers  were  mu> 
dered  for  the  sake  of  their  wealth ;  the  patriarch  was  kiUed,  and 
the  Greek  churches  were  destroyed.  But  the  iall  of  Tripolitia,'  a 
town  standing  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  ancient  cities  of 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Pallantion,  cost  the  Turks  the  lives  of  6,000 
men  and  carried  the  Greeks  somewhat  nearer  to  the  end  at  which  they 
were  aiming.    The  provisional  government  now  set  up  published  a 

*  See  p.  269.  »  Finlay,  Greece  under  OthomaH  DommaHom,  p.  80. 

s  See  p.  595. 
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decree    aboliflhing*   slavery  and  forbidding  the  sale  of  Turkisb 
prisoners ;  the  Turks  retorted  by  a  massacre,  utterly  wanton  and 
improToked,  which  left  Ohioa  a  desert.  Forty  tiiousand 
of  the  islanders,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  enter- 
prise  of  their  western  coimtrynien,  had  been  ruthlessly    chios  (Sdo) 
slain,  when  the   consuls  of  England,  France,    and    ^JJ^ 
Austria  came  forward  to  assure  the  miserable  fugi- 
tives who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  that  t^ey  could  trust  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  Turks  who  promised  a  complete  amnesty  to  all 
who  returned  to  their  homes.    Seven  thousand  came  back,  and  all 
were  mercilessly  slaughtered ;  and  thirty  thousand  captives  sold  in 
the  markets  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  perhaps  more  than  pud 
the  expenses  to  which  the  Turks  had  been  put  in  murdering  their 
kinsfolk.    Years  dragged  slowly  on,  marked  by  some      Captura  of 
heroic  exploits  and  some  miserable  deeds,  imtil  the      th^TurS 
capture  of  Athens  seemed  to  forebode  ultimate  failure        1827.  . 
to  the  Greek  cause.     The  ruffian  KiutaM  who  commanded  the 
Turks  fancied  that  Lord  Cochrane  and  General  Richard  Church 
.were  among  his  240  prisoners,  and,  having  had  the  eighteen 
European  volunteers  found  among  them  cut  down  in  his  presence, 
ordered  the  rest  to  be  massacred.    To  Lord  Cochrane  and  still 
more  to  General  Church  in  his  Akarnanian  campaign  the  Greeks 
were  indebted  for  a  series  of  operations  which  changed  the  course 
of  things  on  land.    At  sea,  the  Turkish  fleet  under       Battle  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha  provoked  a  contest  with  the  allied       Navarino. 
squadrons  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  in  the  bay  of  Navarino, 
where  Demosthenes  had  won  his  victory  over  Brasidas.^    The 
English  admiral.  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  was  no  enthusiastic 
Phil*hellen;  but,  while  acting  strictly  within  the  letter  and  ac- 
cording to  llie  spirit  of  his  instructions,  he  could  not  regret  that 
the  Turks  had  thus  chosen  to  bring  on  themselves  a  signal  pimish- 
ment  for  former  crimes  against  humanity  and  law. 

The  *  Great  Powers,'  which  had  at  first  left  the  Greeks  to  get  on 
as  best  they  could,  now  stepped  in  for  the  settlement  of  affidrs 
which  fell  within  the  sacred  circle  of  diplomacy.    The  Greeks  were 
to  be  placed  under  an  hereditary  sovereign  who  should  be  the  inde- 
pendent tributary  of  the  Sultan ;  and  the  office  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance ofiered  to  Leopold,  afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
refused  by  him.  Some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  evils,  which    Appoint- 
marked  the  reign  of  the  Bavarian  Otho,  who  was  at  last    JSo  ^y  the 
chosen  for  the  post,  might  have  been  avoided  or  lees-    Oreat  fow- 
ened,  had  this  wise  and  careful  statesman  undertaken  the    ofjho  ^^^ 
irksome  task  of  replacing  faction  by  order,  and  self-    Greeks, 
seeking  by  edngle-hearted  eflbrts  for  the  common  good.    The  plan 

1  See  p.  S16. 
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of  Otbo  was  to  goyem  the  Greeks  bj  thrusting  his  Ba^aiiaii 
followers  into  all  lucratiTe  offices ;  but  this  system  was  summarily 

Depodtton       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  bloodless  revolution  of  1843.     Nine- 
■of  otho.  teen  years  later  another  revolution,  equally  bloodless, 

^^^'  deposed  the  Bavarian  Idng;  and  the  Gr^ek  people  them- 

selves chose  first  the  English  prince  Alfred,  and,  on  learning  that 
this  choice  could  not  be  carried  out,  took  the  Danish  prince  Gheorge. 
That  man  must  be  sanguine  indeed  who  can  bring  him- 
self to  think  that  during  the  years  which  have  since  passed, 
the  evils  which  aifect  Greek  society  have  been  attacked  at  their 
Present  con-  '  root.  Little  has  been  done,  perhaps  nothing,  towaids 
w^m  settling  the  country  by  the  making  of  roads  and  bridges, 

Greece.  by  the  suppression  of  brigandage,  by  encouraging  the 

investment  of  capital  in  land,  by  drainage  of  the  soil,  and  by  im- 
proving the  methods  of  agriculture.  The  old  Turkish  land-tax, 
welcomed  at  first  almost  as  a  boon,  has  been  retained  with  so  much 
.success  as,  in  the  words  of  the  great  historian  of  modem  Greece, 
to  make  the  task  of  cultivating  its  soil  even  less  profitable  than  that 
of  writing  its  history.^  The  old  faults  of  the  Greek  character  still 
produce  their  evil  fruit  of  personal  corruption,  of  reckless  place- 
hunting,  of  selfishness,  faction,  jealousy,  and  slander.  The  memory 
of  a  great  past  still  leads  to  talking  rather  than  to  action ;  and  the 
'Close  of  half  a  century  of  independence  leaves  the  Greeks  much 
where  they  were  when  the  first  years  of  freedom  seemed  to  give 
promise  of  better  things.  Perhaps  these  evils  will  remain  much  as 
they  are  now,  imtil  a  wider  revolution  shall  have  changed  the  face  of 
South-Eastem  Europe.  It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  lliat 
one  small  portion  of  the  composite  Greek  people'  can  be  brought  to 
orderly  government  and  self-control,  while  a  vastly  larger  portion 
still  lies  under  the  yoke  of  a  senseless  and  intolerable  tyraimy.  The 
•countries  in  which  Ilerodotos  took  pride  as  the  loveliest  and  richest 
of  the  world  '  have  been  reduced  by  the  grinding  exactions  of  cen- 


^  Finlay,  Greece  under  Othoman 
DomincUion,  p.  80. 

2  Time  may,  perhaps,  be  better 
■Apent  than  in  attempts  to  determine 
how  far  the  present  condition  of  the 
i>eople  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
langnage  or  to  affinity  of  blood. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  es- 
tablLshraent  of  New  Rome  strengtli- 
ened  the  foundations  of  the  wide 
empire  which  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  had  insured  to  dialects 
marked  by  a  singularly  tenacious 
vitality ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for 
•supposmg  that  the  people  of  the 
Hellas  known  to  Thucvdides  and 
Xenophon  are  less  Hellexiic  than  the 


langua^  which  they  speak.  The 
latter,  after  the  Ottoman  conquest, 
was  flooded  with  Turkish  and  other 
foreign  words ;  the  former  have  been 
intermingled  with  the  conquerors 
who  have  successively  swept  over 
the  land.  But  the  task  of  throw- 
ing off"  these  foreign  words  has 
been  found  more  easy  than  the  re- 
generation of  Greek'  society.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  In  Mr.  J^inlav's 
words  'the  language  retained  its 
ancient  structure  and  grammar :  the 
people  had  lost  their  ancient  virtues 
and  institutions.*  -'History  of  Gretxe, 
1468-1821,  p.  850. 
»  See  p.  101. 
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tunes  to  a  de8ei*t  in  which  the  living  scarcely  suffice  to  bury  their 
dead,  while  the  robbers  squander  their  gains  on  costly  palaces^  on 
enervating  debauchery,  and  useless  ironclads  at  Oonstantinople.  In 
dealing  with  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesos,  or  of  Attica  only,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  bare  fragment  of  a  people  which,  if  united,  would 
be  a  mighty  nation,  and  would  at  once  start  into  life  and  energy. 
That  union  must  embrace  Greek  and  Serb,  AJbanian,  Kouman,  iod 
Bulgarian ;  but  this  consummation  cannot  be  looked  for  until  the 
invading  horde,,  for  such,  in  strictness  of  speech,  the  Turks  are 
still,  shall  have  been  'driven  back  to  its  native  deserts,  or  else 
die  out,  the  victim  of  its  own  vices,  on  the  soil  which  it  has 
too  long  defiled.'  Their  departure  would  indeed  leave  open  the 
ptmdest  of  aU  fields  for  the  great  experiment  of  Monarchic 
Federalism ; '  but  whether  the  -problem  is  to  be  solved  thus  or  in 
some  other  way,  it  is  hard  to  repress  a  feeling  of  impatience  and 
indignation  at  the  continuance  of  evils  not  only  unchecked,  but 
stimulated  and  intensified  by  the  supreme  selfishness  of  tyrants  to 
whom  the  righteous  title  of  rulers  cannot  be  applied  without 
a  ludicrous  misuse  of  words. 

*  Freeman,  Federal  Cktvemment,  711. 
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114 
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118 
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?522 

126 

?520 
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?616 
514 

124 

ISO 

85 
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510 

60 
86 

SiiyoH  .•  • 

Athens    .  . 

E^jfpt     •  . 

Megont  •  • 

Corinth  •  • 

Aihau    .  . 

Media     •  . 

Ana  Minor, 


Athens    •    . 
AMia  Minor 


BabjfUm. 
Athene  • 
JS^ypt    .. 


Satnoe    •    • 
Fereia    •    . 


Babylon  ,  . 

Seythia  .  . 

Athene    •  • 

Korkffra  •  . 


Time     a3si|^ied   to   the    Orthagorid  dynasty, 

ending  irvith  Kleisthenes. 
Conspiracy  and  failure  of  Kylon.' 
Founding  of  Naukratis  in  the  reign  of  Fsam-* 

mitichos. 
Tyranny  of  Theagenes. 
Death  of  the  tyrant  Periandros. 
Seizure  of  the  Akropolis  by  Peiaistratos. 
Defeat  and  dethronement  of  Aatyages   (?)  by 

Cyrus,  who  establishes  the  Persian  empire. 
Conquest  of  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  by  Kroisos 

(Croesus)  king  of  Lydia.    ?  First   conquest 

of  Ionia. 
Death  of  Solon. 
Fall  of  Kroisos.    The  Lydian  empire  absorbed 

in   that   of   Persia.     ?  Second  conquest    of 

Ionia. 
Bevolt  of  Paktyas  against  Cyrus. 
Conquest  of  Lydia   by  Uarpagos.      ?  Third 

conquest  of  Ionia. 
Siege  and  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
Death  of  Peisistratos. 
Invasion  of  Kambyses. 
Failure  of  the  Persian  expedition .  to  Amoun, 

and  abandonment  of  the  expedition  against 

Carthage. 
Death  of  Polykrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.    Despo- 
tism of  Maiandrios  and  Syloson. 
Election  or  accession  of  Dareios  to  the  Persian 

throne. 
Suppression  of  the  Magian  rebellion^ 
Revolt  and  conquest  of  Babylon. 
Scythian  expedition  of  Dareios. 
Conspiracy  of  Aristogeiton,  and  death  of  Hlp- 

parchoe. 
Foundation  of  the  colony  ftom  Corinth. 
Invasion  of  Kleomenes,   king  of  Sparta,  who 

expeh)    Hippias*      Fall  oi   the    Peisistratid 

dynasty. 
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609 


502 


PAOB 

87 


92 

93 
94 


7496 
496 


?492 
?491 

490 


489 

486 


96 

96 


136 
187 
189 


140 

143 
149 

144 

145 
147 


160 
161 

164 
166 
167 


Plataiai 
JBoiotia 


Sparta 


Naxo9 


Athemi    •    .  Faetioiis  between  the  Alkmaionid  Kldsthenes 
and  Isagoras. 

Beforms  and  expulsion  of  Kleisthenes,  followed 
by  his  retam. 

Embassy  from  Athens  to  Sardds,  to  ask  for  an 
alliance  with  the  Persian  king. 

Alliance  of  Plataiai  with  Athens. 

Victories  of  the  Athenians  in  Boiotia  and  Enbcaa. 
Four  thousand  Athenian  Klerauchoi  placed  on 
the  lands  of  the  Chalkidian  Hippobotai. 

Alliance  between  Thebes  and  AJgina,  followed  by 
a  war  with  Athens. 

Hippias  pleads  his  cause  before  a  congress  of 
Peloponnesian  allies. 

The  Corinthians  protest  a^icainst  all  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  autonomous  com- 
munities ;  and  Hippias  returns  to  Sigeion, 
where  he  busies  himself  in  intrigues  for  the 
purpose  of  precipitating  the  power  of  Peisa 
upon  Athens. 

Some  oli^rchic  exiles  from  Naxoa  ask  help 
from  Anstagoras  of  Miletos,  at  whose  request 
Artaphemes  sends  Megabates  to  reduce  the 
island. 

Ionian  Revolt.  On  vthe  faHnre  of  the  expedi- 
tion Aristagoras  revoltxS  against  Dareios,  and 
goes  to  ask  help  first  from  Sparta,  where  he 
gets  nothing,  then  from  Athena  where  the 
people  disjpateh  twenty  ships  in  his  service. 
Atia  Minor.  Burning  of  sordeis. 

Extension  of  the  revolt  to  B^-zantion  and  Karia. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Aristagoras. 

Capture  and  death  of  Histiaios. 

Defeat  of  the  Ionian  fleet  at  Lad6. 
.  Deposition  and  exile  of  Deraaratos. 
.  Fall  of  Miletos  in  the  sixth  3*ear  of  the  revolt. 

■  SUPPEEflSION  OF  THR  lONIAN  REVOLT.       Third 

S  fourth)  conquest  of  Ionia, 
tical  reforms  of  Artaphemes  and  Maidontos. 
.  Destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Mardonios  by  a  storm 

on  the  coast  of  Athoe. 
AAtna  and  Sparta.    The  Persian  heralds  sent  by  Dareios  to 

demand  earth  and  water  are  said  to  have  been 

thrown  into  the  Barathnm  at  Athena  and  into 

a  well  at  Sparta. 
Landing  of  Hippias  with  the  Peraians  at  Mara- 

tlioiu 
Pheidippides  sent  to  Sparta  from  Athens  to  ask 

immediate  help  against  the  Persians. 
Alleged  debates  in  the  Athenian  camp  at  Mara- 
thon. 
Defeat  of  the  Persians  and  departure  of  their 

fleet 
The  raising  of  the  white  shield,  and  alleged 

charge  of  treaohery  agaiost  the  AlkmaionidaL 
Expedition  of  Miltiades  to  Pares.    On  its  failure 

he  is  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  but 

dies  before  it  is  paid. 
Death  of  Dareios  who  is  succeeded  by  Xerxea. 
Xerxes  makes  prepivationa  £ur  invading  BsTP^ 


Sparta 
MUeUm 


Icma, 
Thraot 


Marathon 


ParoB 
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QBX. 

PAOB 
161 

163 

483 
481 

173 

480 

174 
177 
163 

167 
171 

172 
179 

180 
182 

191 

183 

187 
192 

193 

194 

195 

196 
198 

200 
204 

' 

205 

67 
209 

479 

210 
211 

212 
213 

216  1 

Egypt     .    . 
Perna     .    . 


Atkent  ..    . 

Corinth  .  • 
ffdlespoHt  . 
Thrace   •    • 

Sparta    .     . 
Magnesia     . 

Artemision  . 

ThermopylM 

Euboia   .    . 


Attica     • 

FhoMt    . 

Athens    . 
Safamis  . 


Sicily     . 
Thrace   , 

Andros  . 
Aigina    . 

AUica    • 


Reconquest  of  Egypt. 

The  invasion  of  Hellas,  suggested,  it  is  said,  b^ 
Mardonios  and  opposed  by  Artabanos,  resolved 
upon  by  Xerxes,  who  marches  to  Sardeis. 

Ostracism  of  Aristeides. 

Two  hundred  ships  built  by  the  advice  of  Themis- 
tokles. 

Pan-Hellenic  congress  at  the  isthmus. 

Misi^ion  to  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

Construction  of  the  bridge  of  boats  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Persian  army. 

Review  of  the  Persian  army  at  Dcriskos. 

Hellenic  and  other  cities  laid  under  forced  con- 
tributions. 

Xerxes  at  Tempe. 

Abandonment  of  the  pass  of  Tempe  by  the  allies* 
and  consequent  Medism  of  the  Thessalians. 

June.    Departure  of  Leonidas  for  Thermop^'lai. 

Destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Persian  fleet 
by  a  storm  on  the  Magnesian  coast. 

The  (ireek  fleet  takes  up  its  station  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Euboia. 

March  of  Hydames  over  Anopaia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  the  Greek  anny. 

Victory  of  the  Persians  and  death  of  Leonidas. 

A  Persian  squadron  sent  round  Euboia  to  take 
the  Greek  fleet  in  the  rear. 

In  the  first  action  off  Artemision  the  Greeks 
take  thirty  shins. 

A  second  storm  aoes  further  damage  to  the  Per- 
sian fleet. 

In  a  second  sea  fight  the  Greeks  have  the  advan- 
tage, but  resolve  to  retreat  to  Salamis. 

Fortification  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 

Migration  of  the  i)eople  to  Troizen,  Salamis,  and 
Aigina. 

Devastation  of  Phokis  by  the  Persians  who  are 
defeated,  it  is  said,  at  Delphoi. 

Occupation  of  Athens  by  Xerxes. 

Themistoklcs  by  sending  a  message  to  the  Per- 
sians prevents  the  intended  retreat  of  the  allies. 

Battle  of  S.VLAMis. 

Xerxes  determines  to  go  home,  leaving  Mardo- 
nios to  carry  on  the  war. 

Departure  of  the  Persian  ffeet. 

March  of  Xerxes  through  Thessaly  and  Thraos 
to  the  Hellespont 

Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  at  Ilimera. 

Siege  and  capture  of  01}'nthoM  by  Artabazos, 
who  fails  in  his  attompt  on  Potidaia. 

Siege  of  Andros  by  Themistoklcs. 

Gathering  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Aigina  under 
Xant hippos  and  I..eotvchides. 

Mardonios  offers  specially  favourable  terms  to  the 
Athenians.  On  their  rejection  he  occupies 
Athens,but  abstains  from  doing  any  inj  ury  to  the 
city  or  country  ,'until  he  leama,  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Spartan  army  into  Attica,  that  there  was 
ao  hope  of  carrying  out  his  plans  successfully. 
xx2 
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478 
477 
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218 

228 

224 
225 
226 

227 

228 
230 

232 

233 
234 
235 

235 

23C 


?471 

?468 

467 

466 

465 

464 


461 
460 


237 
254 

239 
245 
68 
247 
248 

249 


250 


251 


I  257 
456  I  256 
455     249 


251 
252 

?447     240 


Soiotia  .    • 


Mykali   •    . 


Seatot     .    . 
AtheH9    ,    . 


A»ia  Minor. 
Byzantion  • 
Aaia  Minor. 


Sparta    •    . 
Athent    •    . 


Sieffy     •    , 

NaxoB    .    . 
Thtuo9    .    . 

Pdoponnewot 


Athena    .    . 

Aigina  .  . 
Pdoponneaot 
AthenM  .  . 
Boiotia   •    . 


Athens    .  . 

Pekponnesoa 

Aigina     ,  . 

Epgpt     .  . 

Aypros   .  . 

(^/prua)  . 

Magnesia  • 


Betreat  of  Mardomos  to  llicbes  after  the  bum- 
in^  of  Athens. 

Advance   of   the  allies  into   the    tenitonr  oT 
Platatai. 

Battle  of    Plataiai.      Defeat    and    death  oT 
Mardonios. 

Retreat  of  Artabazos. 

The  Persian  camp  stormed. 

Sie^  of  Thebes.  The  Theban  priaonen  pat  to 
death  at  the  Corinthian  isthmiui. 

Probably  midsummer.  The  allied  fleet  sails 
first  to  Samos,  then  to  MykalS. 

Battle  of  MykalL    Rain  of  the  Persian  fleet. 

Foundation  of  the  Atuekian  Emfibk. 

Sie^  of  Sestoa. 

Rebuilding   of  the   cit^%    and    fortification  or 
Peiraiens. 

Mission  of  Themistokles  to  Sparta. 

Baildinfi:  of  the  walls  of  Themistokles^ 

Victories  of  Pausanias  at  Kypros  (Cyprus)  and 
Byzantion. 

PauRaniiia  sends  his  prisoners  to  Xerxes,  is  re- 
called to  Sparta,  and  deprived  of  hb  oommand. 

Dorkis  and  the  Spartan  commissioners  withdraw 
from  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  teave  the  i^roand  open  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  confedersc>\ 

Assessment  of  tribute  by  Aristeides  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Delian  confederacy. 

Treason  and  death  of  Pausanias. 

Devclopement  of  the  Kleistiienean  oonstitntioD. 

Ostracism  of  Themistokles. 

Death  of  Arist«ides. 

Fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty. 

Revolt  and  subjuj^ation  of  liaxoe. 

Revolt  of  Thasos,  which  is  conqacred  at  the  end 

of  two  years. 
Revolt  of  the  Helots.    Dismissal  of  the  Athenian 

troops  by   the  Spartans.      Alliance  between 

Athens  and  Argos. 
Alliance  of  Megara  with  Athens. 
Building  of  the  Lonc^  Walls  of  Megara. 
The  Athenians  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  aid  the 

£g>'ptian8  in  their  revolt  a^cainst  Xrtaxerxes. 
Siege  of  Aigina  by  the  Athenians. 
Defeat  of  the  Corinthians  by  M\Tonides. 
Building  of  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens. 
Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Tanagra. 
Victor)'  of  the  Athenians  at  Oinophyta. 
Greatest  extension  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
Banishment  of  Kimon. 

Reforms  of  Ephialtes  followed  by  his  roorder. 
The  expelled  Helots  placed  by  &lb  Athenians  ia 

Naupaktos. 
Conquest  of  Aigina  by  the  Athenians. 
Destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 
Final  victories  and  death  of  Kimon. 
All(*ged  convention  of  Kallias. 
Death  of  Themistokles. 
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253 

BoioHa   • 

446 
?443 

258 

272 

259 

Evboia    • 
Megara  . 
Athens    , 

440 

Scuaos    . 

437 
486 


438 
^32 


2G0 


259 
261 


262 


268 
264 


266 


Amphipolis 
Korkyra 


I 


•  Defeat  of    the  Athenians  under   Tohnides   at 

Koroneia.    Evacuation  of  Boiotia. 
.  Revolt  of  Euboia  from  Athens. 
.  Idegara  follows  the  example  of  Euboia. 
.  Banishment  of  Thoukydides,  son  of  Melesias. 
Building  of  the    third   wall,    parallel    to  the 

western  or  Peiraic  wall. 
Accusation  and  death  of  Phddiaa. 
Extension  of  Athenian  settlements  to  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  Skyros,  and  Sinope. 
•  Revolt  of  8amo8,  effected  by  the  oligarchical 
party,  is  followed  by  the  revolt  of 
Byzantion. 

The  Samians  ask  help  from  the  Spartans,  who 
summon  a  oongrei^  of  their  allies,  in  which  the 
Corinthians  insist  on  the  right  of  every  inde» 
pendent  state  to  the  management  of  its  own 
affairs. 
.  Founding  of  Amphipolis  by  Hagnon. 
.  The  Korkyraians  refuse  Ko  hcJp  the  demos  of 
Epidamnos,  who  apply  to  the  Corinthians. 
A  Corinthian  army  admitted  into  Epidamnos. 
The  Korkyraians  express  their  readiness  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration :  the  proposal  is  rejected  by 
the  Corinrhians. 
Surrender  of  Epidamnos. 

The  Korkyraians  seek  to  effect  an  alliance  with 
the  Athenians,  who  decide  on  a  defensive  alli- 
ance, and  send  ten  ships. 
Tliese  ships  take  part  in  a  sea-fight  in  which  the 
Corinthians  defeat  the  Korkyraians.  Hence  the 


^FIBST   ALLEGED   CAUSE   OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 
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On  the  arrival  of  a  second  Athenian  squadron  the 

Corinthians  return  home. 
Fotidaia,    •  The  Alakedonian  chief  Perdikkas  tries  to  stir  up 

revolt  in  Potidaia  against  Athens. 
The  Athenians  send  a  fleet  to  Potidaia. 
Embassies  from  Potidaia  to  Athens  and  Spnrtn. 
The  Corinthian  Aristeus   forces  his   way  into 

Potidaia. 
Blockade  of  Potidaia  by  the  Athenians.    Ucnce 

the 
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I  269 

I 

i  270 


431  1 


271 


Athena    •    .  The  Athenians   pass    a   decree  excluding  the 

Megarians  from  all  Athenian  ports. 
Sparta    •    •  In  an    assembly  of    Peloponnesian  allies  the 
Corinthians  insist  on  war  with  Athens. 

In  a  i>ecret  debate  of  the  Spartans  the  majority 
decides  for  war. 

Autumn.  In  a  congress  held  at  Sparta  a  large 
majority  of  the  allies  resolve  on  war. 

Efforts  of  the  Spartans  to  bring  about  the 
banishment  of  Perikles. 

The  final  demands  of  the  Peloponnesians  re- 
jected by  the  Athenians,  who  express  their 
readiness  to  submit  to  arbitration. 
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B.C. 


PACK 

273 

274 


■w 


275 


JPlaiaiai  •  .  t^nrprise  of  Plataiai  by  a  ptLriy  of  Thel^ans  who 
are  admitted  into  the  ci^'  by  Kaukleides. 

ITie  Thebans  in  their  turn  are  surprised  by  the 
JPlataians  who,  in  brei^ch  of  their  promise  to 
the  Theban  reinforcement,  slay  all  their 
priwonen*. 

The  Plataian  women  and  chUdren  removed  to 
Athens. 


]  277 


278 


279 


280 


PBLOPONNBSIAN   WAB.      FIRST  TEAB. 

The  Peloponnesian  forces  under  Arcfaidamos  in- 
vade Attica  and  attack  Oinoe. 
Ravaging  of  the  demos  of  Achamai. 

JPeloponme§09  The  Athenians,  aided  by  the  Korkyraians,  attack 
Methone.  Bmsidas  throws  himself  into  the 
city. 

Aigina  .  .  The  mhabitants  of  Aigina  expelled  by  the  Athe- 
nians are  allowed  by  the  Spartans  to  settle  in 
Thvreatis. 

Meaara  .    .  The  Athenians  ravage  Megaris. 

Amau  .  .  A  re8er\'e  fimd  of  1,0U0  talents  placed  in  the  Akro- 
I>olis. 

Thract  .  •  Sitalkes,  chief  of  the  Odrvsai,  becomes  an  ally  of 
Athens,  with  which  Perdikkas  again  makes^ 
peace. 

Atfiena   ,    .  Funeral  oration  of  Perikles. 


430 


281 
283 

286 


Attica 


Potidaia 
Athens   . 


SECONI)   TEAR. 

Second  invasion  of  Attica. 

Outbreak  of  the  plague  at  Athens. 

Unpopularity  of  Perikles  consequent  on  the 
ravages  oi  the  disease.  He  is  fined,  but  re- 
elected Strategoe. 

Terrible  losses  bv  the  plague  in  the  Athenian 
camp.    Surrender  of  Potidaia  to  Xenophon. 

The  Spartan  envoys  to  the  Persian ^court  inter- 
cepted in  Thrace  by  Sadokos,  mn  of  Sitalkes. 
are  brought  to  Athens,  and  there  put  to  death 
along  with  the  Corinthian  Aristeus. 


429 


287 


288 


289 
290 


Plataiai . 


ChalkidiAe 
AJkamama 


JXattpaMtot 
Krete,    . 


THIRD  TEAR. 

The  Spartan  arm^  with  their  Boiotian  allies 
invades  the  temtory  of  Plataiai.  On  the  re- 
jection of  his  proposals  for  neutrality  Archi- 
daiiios  invests  the  place. 

Defeat  of  the  Athenians  under  Xenophon. 

The  Spartan  Knemos,  wishing  to  aetach  Akar- 
naniafrom  Athens,  determines  to  attack  Stnitos. 

Defeat  of  the  clans  in  alliance  with  him.  Be-- 
treat  of  Knemos. 

Phormion  intercepts  the  Corinthian  fleet,  and 
wins  a  splendid  victory. 

Fruitless  Athenian  expeidition  to  Kiete. 
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PEL0P0NNE8IAN  WAB.      THIRD  TEAB    (continued.) 


PAO£ 

291 


292 


293 


iVaicpdfctoj 


Salamis 


Makedonia 


The  Peloponneflian  fleet  contrives  to  entice  Phor- 
inioD  into  the  Corinthian  gulf;  but  the  triumph 
of  the  Spartans  is  turned  into  a  second  victory 
for  PhormioD. 

Bnisidas  and  Knemos,  being  compelled  to  give 
up  a  proposed  night  attack  on  Peiraleus,  make 
a  raid  on  Salaniiii,  and  carry  off  the  Athenian 
guard-ships. 

Sitalkes,  the  Odrysian  chief,  advances  to  Anthe- 
nious ;  but  through  the  intrigues  of  Perdikkas 
he  is  constrained  to  retreat. 


428 


294  i  LeiboM 

295 

296 


FOUBTH  TEAR. 

Revolt  of  all  Lesbos  from  Athens,  irith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  town  of  Methvmna. 

Klcippides,  sent  with  forty  ships  to  reduce  the 
island,  allows  the  Lesbians  to  send  envoys  to 
Athens. 

On  the  prayer  of  the  Lesbian  ambassadois  who 
appear  at  the  Olympic  festival  a  Peloponnesian 
fleet  under  Alkidas  is  ordered  to  support  the 
revolt. 


427 


297 


298 


299 
800 


301 
302 
804 
805 


306 


807 


Attica 
Leabog 


AihtHM 


Plataiai . 


Korkyra. 


FIFTH  TEAR. 

Invasi(Mi  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians  under 
RIeomencs. 

The  oligarchs  incautiously  arm  the  demos  who 
insist  on  a  distribution  of  com,  threatening 
in  default  to  throw  open  the  gates  to  the 
Athenians. 

The  Mytilenaian  oligarchs  make  a  oonvention 
with  racbes. 

Alkidas  arrives  too  late  and,  being  resolved  to 
return  home,  massacres  his  prisoners  at  Myon- 
nesos. 

The  Mytilenaian  prisoners,  1,000  in  number,  are 
sent  to  Athens. 

In  the  debate  which  follows,  Eleon  proposes  the 
execution  of  the  whole  Mytilenaian  people. 
The  sentence  is  passed,  but  revoked  the  next 
day,  chiefly  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
DiodotoB.  The  Mytilenaian  prisoners  at  Athens 
are  slain,  but  the  trireme  sent  to  arrest  the 
execution  arrives  just  in  time. 

Upwards  of  200  Plataiains  manage  to  escape 
from  the  city.  The  rest  are  compelled  to 
surrender  through  famine,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Theban  plaq  are  all  put  to  death. 

The  prisoners  sent  back  fh)m  Corinth  carry  a 
decree  establishing  the  ancient  friendship  with 
the  Peloponnesians. 

They  bring  a  charge  of  Atfokism  against  Peithias» 
who,  being  acquitted,  retaliates  by  accusing 
the  nobles  of  cutting  stakes  in  the  grove  of  Zens. 

Murder  of  Peithias. 
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PELOFONKESIAN  WAB.      FIFTH  TSAB  (eoHtisuud). 


B.C 


PAOB 


808 
309 


810 
811 


Meaara 

Athena 

Meloa, 

TrachU 


Xikostrato8,the  Athenian  admiral^  seeks  to  allaT 
the  feud  between  the  olifi^archs  and  tlie  demo& 
Indecisive  victory  of  Alkidas. 
The  Athenian  admiral  Eoiymedon,  anxious  to  get 
to  Sicily,  connives  at   the  massacra  of  tilie 
oligarchs. 
.  Conquest  of  Minoa  by  Nikias. 
.  Second  outbreak  of  plague  in  the  summer. 
.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Nikias  to  the  Spartan 

colonies  of  Melos  and  Thera. 
•  Foundation  of  the  Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia. 


426 


812 


818 
31t 


Akamania 


SIXTH  TBAB* 

The  Akamaniana  beseech  Demoathenes  to  blodc« 
ade  Lenkas. 

Demosthenes  resolves  on  a  campaign  in  Aitolia, 
with  the  view  of  advancing  mto  Boiotia,  and 
there  restoring  the  supremacy  of  Athena. 

Hi»  di^feat  and  return  to  Naupaktos. 

The  Ambrakiots  seize  Olpai. 

Defeat  and  death  of  the  Spartan  ^neral  Eury- 
lochos,  followed  by  the  ignomimous  retreat  of 
the  Peloponnesians  under  Menedaios. 

The  Ambrakiot  reinforcements  cut  off  at  IdomenS, 


425 


815 
817 
818 

819 

320 

321 
822 

328 
826 
827 


fiETENTH  TSAB. 

PyUu.    .    •  Demosthenes  occupies  PyloB,  fipom  which  Brasidas 
in  vain  tries  to  dislodge  him. 
The  Spartan  fleet  defeated  by  the  Athenians  in 

the  harbour  of  Sphakteria. 
Blockade  of  the  Spartan  hoplites  in  the  island. 
Terms  of  truce  arranged  on  the  surrender  of  the 
fleet  to  the  Athenian  generals. 
AtftenM   •    .  Spartan  envoys  appear  at  Athens  to  negotiate  a 
peace.    Klcon  demands  the  surrender  of  the 
hoplites,  and  brings  about  the  dismissal  of  the 
ambassadors. 
PyloM .    •    .  The  Athenians  refuse  to  restore  the  Spartan  fleet. 

Distress  of  the  besiegers. 
Athetu   .    .  The  news  from  Vylos  causes  great  dissatisfaction. 
Nikias  treacherously  abandons  his  command  to 
Kleon,  who  promises  to  return  victorious  ia 
twenty  day?.  • 
PyloM,    .    .  Attack  on  Sphakteria.    Capture  of  292  hoplites, 
who  are  oonveved  to  Athens. 
Establishment  of  a  permanent  Athenian  garrison. 
Kavages  caused  by  Messenians  ftt>m  Kanpaktos. 
AthenM   .    .  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  envov  to  Sparta,  is 
brought  to  Athens,  and  sent  back  to  Ephesos 
with  some  Athenian  envoys,  who  arc  compelled 
to  return  on  the  death  of  Artaxerxes. 
ChwM  •    •    .  Tlie  Chians  are  ordered  bv  the  Athenians  to  pull 
down  the  new  wall  of  their  dtv. 
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B.C. 

424 


VAOTs 

327 


828 

829 
330 

861 

881 

333 
834 


835 
336 


338 


PSLOPONNESIAN  WAB.      XIGHTH  TEAB. 

Peloponnesos  The  Athenians  establish  a  garrison  in  Kythera, 
and  take  Thyrea,  Tlie  Aiginetans  captured 
within  it  are  taken  to  Athens  and  put  to  death. 

Alleged  massacre  of  2,000  Helots  by  the  Spartans, 
who  receive  overtures  from  Perdikkas  for 
combined  o])erations  against  the  Athenian 
empire. 

Brasidas  is  sent  in  command  of  the  expedition 
into  Thrace. 

The  Athenians  get  possession  of  Nisaia,  but 
retreat  from  Megara  when  Brasidas  offers 
battle. 

The  Megarians  demolish  their  Long  Walls. 
Sicily     .    ,  In  the  congress  of  thb  Sicilian  Greeks  at 
G  ELA  Hermokrates  inveighs  against  the  aggres- 
'         siveness  of  the  Athenians.    General  peace  be- 
tween the  Sikeliot  cities. 
Boiotia  ,    .  Failure  of  the  plan  of  Demosthenes  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Boiotia. 

Battle  of  Delion  ;  decisive  victory  of  the 
Thebans. 
Thrace  .  •  Brasidas,  having  marched  through  Thessaly,  ap« 
pears  before  Akanthos,  where  the  people  aro 
averse  to  the  idea  of  revolt  from  Athens. 
.  The  revolt  of  Akakthos  is  brought  about  by 
the  eloquence  and  the  threats  of  Brasidas,  sui>- 
ported  by  the  oligarchic  faction. 

Surrender  of  Ampiiipolis  to  Brasidas. 

Thucydides  arrives  on  the  same  day  at  Eion.  For 
his  remissness  in  failing  to  save  Amphipolis  he 
is  banished,  or  goes  into  voluntary  exile. 

Brasidas  takes  Torone. 


423 


Sparta 


363      Sicily. 
888      Thrace 

339 


NINTH  TBAB. 

The  Athenians  accept  the  year's  truce  offered  by 

the  Spartans  on  the  basis  of  maintaining  tho 

statwf  quo, 
Disuinntiing  of  Leontinoi. 
Brasidas  is  received   into   Skidng   against   the 

wishes  of  tlie  party  favourable  to  Athens. 
The  commissioners  arrive  to  announce  the  truce. 

Brasidas  insists  that  Skidne  revolted  before  it 

began.  *    ' 

Bevolt  of  Mende  from  Athens.    It  is  recovered 

bv  Nikias  and  Xikostratos. 


422 


341  *  Atlieiu 


842 
348 


Tfirace 


TENTH   TEAB. 

Klcon  is  placed  in  command  of  the  army  for 

operations  in  Thrace. 
Kecoveiy  of  Torone  by  Kleon. 
Battle  of  AMPmPOLia.     Death  of  BrasidAa 

and  of  Kleon. 
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B.C. 

421 


PAOB 

843 
346 
347' 


848 


PELOFOmrBSIAN  WAB.      ELEYENTH  TEAR. 

Athens   •    .  Bati6cation  of  the  peace  of  NikiasL 
Aimphipoli»,  The  Chalkidians  refuise  to  give  up  Amphipolia. 
Atheng   .    .  Separate  treaty    between  Athens   and   Sparta. 

The  Athenians  surrender  the  prisoners  taken 

at  Sphakteria. 
Pdopomusos  Formation  of  the  new  Argive  confbderacnr. 
Feioponnaos  The  Athenians    are  induced    to  with<uaw  the 

Messenians  and  Helots  from  P7I0S  and  place 

them  in  Kephallenia. 


TWELFTH  TEAR. 

420  Peloponnetos  Alliance  between  Ar<70S  and  Sparta. 

352     Athens   .    .  Defensive  alliance  between  Athens,  Argos,  £li% 

and  ManUueia. 
Olympia .    .  The  Athenians  present  at  the  games.    Yictories 
of  Alkibiades. 

THIRTEENTH   YEAR. 

419     358     Pdoponnesos  Alkibiades  makes  a  progress  through  Achaia. 

The  Athenians  bring  the  Messenians  and  Helots 
back  to  Pylos. 


418 


354 
365 
856 


FOURTEENTH  TEAR. 

Pdoponnesos  Invasion  of  Argos  by  the  Spartans  under  Agis, 
who  grants  the  Argives  a  truce  of  four  months. 

Bati'le  of   Mantinkia.    Complete  victotToT 
the  Spartans,  who  thus  regain  their  old  position. 

Oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  One  Thousand  at 
Argos. 


417 


357 


FIFTEENTH   YEAR. 

Pdoponniuos  Rising  of  the  Ai^ve  demos  against  the  oligarchs. 
Building,  and  demoliti<m  of  t^e  Long  Walls  of 

Argos. 
Makedonia  .  Unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Athenians  to  recover 

Amphipolis. 


416 


858 


868 


SIXTEENTH  YEAR. 

Melos  .  .  The  Melians,  refusing  to  join  the  Athenian  een- 
federacy,  are  besieged,  and  on  their  surrender 
are  ma^acred. 

Athens  •  .  Arrival  of  envoys  ftom  Egesta  in  Sicily  to  ask 
help  against'  the  people  of  Selinons.  The 
Egestaians  promise  to  bear  the  whole  costs  of 
the  war. 


415 


864 

867 
368 


SEVENTEENTH  YEAR. 

Athens   •    .  Alkibiades,  Nlkias,   and    Lamachos   appointed 
generals  of  an  expedition  to  Sicily. 
Mutilation  of  the  Ilcrraai. 
Accusation  of  Alkibiades  on  a  charge  of  prafana- 
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PELOFOliNESIAN 

B.C.  '  PAGS 


8G9 
370 

371 

372 

373 

375 

379 


Syrtzcvse 
Italy  .  . 
Sicily^    • 


Syractise 
Sparta    . 


414  '  8»2  I  Syraaue 


383 


384 
'  385 


386 


387 

387 
388 


413  I  390     Attiea 


891  I  SyracuMe 
393 
395 
96 


WAB.      SEYEKTEE^TH  TEAB    (^eontinwd), 

tion.    11  iH  trial  postponed  until  after  his  recall 

from  Sicily. 
Departure  of  the  fleet  from  Athens. 
.  Hermokrates  warns  the  Syracusans  of  the  coming 

invasion.    He  is  contradicted  by  Athcnagoras. 
.  The  Atlienian  fleet  reaches  Khegion.  The  wealth 

of  Egesta  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  cheat. 
.  The  Athenians,  having  sailed  first  to  Syracuse, 

occupy  Kntane. 
Alkibiades,   summoned   to   Athens,  makes   his- 

escape  from  Thourioi,  and  is  sentenced  to  death 

in  hi8  absence. 
.  Landing  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Great  Harbour. . 
The  Athenians  win  a  victoi^",  of  which  Kikias 

makes  no  use. 
.  AlkibindcM  urges  the  active  resumption  of  the 

war  against  Athens,  the  mission  of  a  Spartan 

general  to  Syracuse,  and  the  establishment  of 

a  permanent  garrison  in  Attica. 

EIGHTEENTH  TEAB. 

.  Landing  of  the  Athenian  army  at  Leon. 
Surprise  of  Epipolai. 

Tiic  Athenians  build  a  fort  on  Labdalon. 
The  tin*t  Syracusan  counterwork  taken  by  the 

Athenian^ 
Lamachos  is  killed  at  the  taking  of  the  second 

countenvork. 
The  Athenian  fleet  returns  from  Xaxoe  to  the 

(ireat  Harbour  of  Syracuse. 
The  Athenians  again  have  everi'thing  in  their 

favour,  and  Nikias  again  makes  no  use  of  the 

opportunity. 
The  Syracusans  depose   Hermokrates  from  his 

command. 
Gylippos  crosses    to  Taras ;   Nikias   makes  no- 

efl'urt  to  intcrcc])t  him  at  sea. 
Gylippos,  having  entered  Syracuse,  takes  the  fort 

on  Labdnlon. 
Nikias  fortifies  Plemmyrion, 
Victory  of  the  Syracusans.    Nikias  writes  to  ask 

for  more  help  from  Athens. 

NINETEENTH  YEAB. 

.  The  Peloponnesians,  by  fortifpng  Dekeleia,  begin, 
the  so-called 

DEKELEIAN  WAB. 

.  A  naval  victor}^  of  the  Athenians  is  made  worth- 
less by  the  loss  of  Plemmyrion. 

Tlie  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Nikias  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with  78  triremes.. 

Failure  of  the  night  attack  of  Demosthenes  on 
Epipolai. 

Nikias  refuses  to  retreat,  or  even  to  withdraw  the. 
fleet  to  Katane  or  Naxos. 
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PELOFONNESIAN  (bEEELEIAN)  T7AB. 

(^eorUinited), 


KnCBTEENTn  TEAR 


cc. 


PAOK 

898 

899 
400 
402 
408 

406 


407 
409 


411 


412 
413 


412 


416  ! 
416 

417 
418 


419 
421 

422 


424 
425 

426 

427 
428 


Kclips«  of  tlie  moon.    Nikias  refuses  to  stir  for 

27  days. 
Defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  Death  of  Emymedoa 
The  S}-racusan8  close  the  Great  Harbonr. 
DeHtruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 
The  Athenian  retreat  delayed  by  a  stratagem  of 

Uemiokrates. 
After  a  retreat  of  terrible  sofiering  extending  orer 

7  days,  the  division  of  Demosthenes  sttiTender% 

on  the  promise  that  their  lives  shall  be  spared. 
Surrender  of  Nikias  to  Gylippos.    The  prisoners 

are   thrown   into   the   quarries  of   £pipolaL 

DcniosthencSy  in  defiance  of  the  compact  made 

^vitli  him,  is  pnt  to  death  along  with  Nikias. 
Athen$   .    .  The  Athenian  slaves  desert  in  large  bodies  to  the 

Spiirtans  at  Dckcleia. 
Attica     .    •  Disuii.s^al   of  the   Thrakian    mercenaries,  who 

massacre  the  peop^ie  of  Mykalessos. 
The  catastrophe  in  Sicily  aggravates  the  db«like 

of  the  oligarchical  factions  for  Athens. 
The  JSgean  .  The  Euboians  and  Lesbians  ask  help  from  Sparta 

in  their  meditated  revolt  fhim  Athens. 
The  Persian  king  claims  the  tribute  afv«ssed  on 

the  Greeks  by  Dareioa. 

TWENTIETH  TEAR. 

Mis.oion  of  Aristokrates  from  Athens  to  Chios. 
We9teru     \  Victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Peloponnesians 
Hdlas         }      at  Peiraion. 
77ie  Egean .  Revolt  of  Chios,  Lebedos,  and  EraL  On  recdviof; 

tidings  of  these  revolts  the  Athenians  rerah'e 

to  make  use  of  the  reserve  funds  in  the  Akro- 

polls. 
Revolt  of  Miletos.     First  treaty  between  the 

Spartans  and  the  Persians. 
Insurrection  of  the  people  in  Samos  against  the 

oligarch iciil  government. 
Rkvolt  of  Licsbos,  whidi  is  reconquered  by  the 

Athenians. 
Tlie  Athenians  ravage  Chios. 
The  Athenians  mu^^ter  a  fleet  of  104  triremes  in 

Sanios. 
Second   treaty  between  the  Spartans  and  the 

Persians. 
The  Athenians  fortify  D^phinion,  and  ravage 

Chios. 
Bevolt  of  Rhodes  from  Athens  brought  about  by 

the  oligarchic  faction. 
Alkihiadcs  takes  refuge  with  Tissaphemes,  and 

makes  overtures  to  the  Athenian  (oligarchic) 

officers  at  Samos,  promising  them  the  help  of 

the  Persian  king  if  the  Athenian  democracy 

is  put  down. 
Opposition  of  Phrynichoa  to   the   counsels  of 

Alkibiades. 
Athena    .    ^  Mission  of  Peisandros  to  Athena  from  Samoa. 
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PELOFONNSSIAN  (dEKELSIAN  Oil  IONIAN)  WAB.     TWENTIETH 

TEAB   (continued). 


B.C. 


411 


PAGE' 

429 ; 


480 

i 

488 
43G 


437 

489 
440 

441 
442 

443 
444 
445 

447 


410 


449 


409 


452 


652 


The  Atheoinns  nnpoint  10  oommlssionors  to  settle- 
matters  with  Tissaphemes. 
Orf^Hiiization  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy. 
TAe  Egean  .  Victory  of  the  Atlienian  fleet  at  Bhodes. 


TWENTY-FIBST  TEAK, 


Athens 
Samo§ 


Athens 


JEvhoia 
Atlieiu 


.  Beign  of  terror.    Usurpation  of  tho  Four  Hun- 
dred. 
,  The  Athenian   army  resolves   to  maintain  the 
Kleisthenean    constifutlon.     Being   heartily- 
supported  by  the  Samians,  they  declare  Athens 
to  be  in  revolt  from  the  people. 
Alkibiades  elected  Strategos  by  the  citizens  at 
Samos. 
.  Fortification  of  Eetionia  by  the  Four  Hundred. 
Destruction  of  the  fort  with  the  sanction  or 
Theraniencs. 
.  Defeat  of  Thymocfaaies.    Bevolt  of  the  island. 
.  Suppresi«ion  of  the  Four  Hundred.    Practical  re- 
ptoration  of  the  Periklean  polity. 
Trial  and  execution  of  Antiphon.* 
Atia  Minor  Bevolt  of  Byzantion  from  Athens. 

Tissaphei;n€»  sends  back  the  Phenician  fleet  from 

AspendoB. 
Victory  of  the  Athenians  under  Thrasyboulos  aad 
Thrasylos  off  Krxo^ssuA. 

TWENTT-SECOND  TEAK. 

Asia  Minor  Battle  of  Kyzikos.      Death  of  Mindaros ;   de- 
struction of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet. 
The  Athenians  asroin  become  masters  <3i  the  high 
way  of  the  Hellespont. 

TWENTT-THIBD  TEAK. 

The  Egean  .  Thrasylos  cuts  off  the  Sy racusan  squadron.. 
Pylos .    .    .  Kecovery  of  Pylos  by  the  Spartans. 
Jaegara  .    •  The  Megarians  recover  the  port  of  Kisaia. ' 
Siciitf     .    .  Destruction  of  Selinous  by  Hannibal    Giskon, 
who  storms  Himera. 


408 


407 


458 
454 


455 
456 
457 


TWENTY-FOURTn  TEAB. 

Asia  Minor  The  Athenians  reduce  Chalkedon. 

The  younper  Cynis  sent  down  as  Peisian  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Asia  Minor. 

TWENTT-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Lysandros  organises  a  system  of  Clubs  as  a  means 
of  increasing  his  own  power. 
Athens   .    .  Betum  of  Alkibiades. 
The  Egean  .  Defeat  of  the  pilot  Antiochos  off  Notion. 

Alkibiades  plunders  Kym4    He  ]»  deprived  of 
his  command. 
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PBLOPONinSSIAN  (dBKBLBIAN   OB   IONIAN)  WAB.       TWKNTT- 

SIXTH   TBAB. 


B.C. 

406 


PAGE 

468 


461 
468 

465 
469 


471 
478 
474 


KallikratidBs,  having  sncceeded  Lvsandros, 
storms  Meth^nnna,  and  blockades  Konon  and 
Arche«(tratos  in  Mytildne. 

Battle  of  Aroenxoussat.  Victory  of  the 
AthenianR.    Death  of  Kallikratidas. 

The  Athenian  generals  commissfoa  Theramenes 
and  Thrasyboulos  to  re^ue  the  crews  of  the 
disabled  vessels.  A  stonii  prevents  the  execu- 
tion of  the  order. 
Athem  •  •  A  despatch  fh)m  the  generals  makes  known  these 
facts ;  and  Theramenes  resolves  to  destroy  the 
generals.  He  avails  himself  of  the  fe^val 
Apatouria  to  increase  the  feeling  against  them. 

Proposal  of   Kallixenos  that   the  people  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  pronounce  judgemient  on  the 
generals  in  a  lamp. 
Athen»    •    .  Protest  of  Sokrates. 

Murder  of  six  of  the  generals. 
Tki  Egtam .  Eteonikos  compels  the  Chians  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops. 

Appointment  of  Lysandros  as  aecretarv  to  Arakoa. 

Demolition  of  Akragas  [Agrigentum^. 


405 


405- 
307 
404 


476 

477 
478 
481 


482 
483 

487 
488 
489 
491 

492 

498 
494 

495 

496 

497 


TWENTT-SETBNTH  TBAB. 

Lysandros  takes  Lampsakos.  The  Athenian 
fleet  is  iKMted  at  Aioospotajioi,  and  is  betraj-ed 
into  the  hands  of  L^-sandros. 

Escape  of  Konon  to  Eypros  (Cypros), 

Lysandros  orders  the  Athenian  garrisona  in  all 
the  conquered  towns  to  go  straight  to  Athene. 
Athetu   .    .  The  pressure  of  famine  is  thus  increased;  bat 
some  political  relief  is  obtained  by  the  I^m- 
phisma  of  Patrokleides. 

Lysandros  blocks  up  the  entrance  to  Peiraiens 
with  150  ships. 

Surrender  of  Athrxa,  followed  by  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Long  Walla. 

Sicify     .    .  Despotism  of  the  elder  Dion3^os. 

Athent   .    .  Tyranny  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  supported  by 
the  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison. 

Opposition  of  Theramenes  to  Kritias. 

Death  of  Theramenes. 

The  exiles  under  Thrasybonlos  occupy  Phyl& 

The  Thirty',  after  massacring  300  l^leoainians, 
are  defeated  by  the  exiles,  and  Kritias  is  slain. 

Lysandros  returns  to  Athens,  after  subduing 
'the  Semians,  and  thus  bringing  to  an  end  the 
Peloponnesian  War. 

The  exiles,  with  the  aid  of  Pansaniaa,  the  Spar- 
tan king,  put  down  the  Thirty. 

Restoration  of  the  Democracy.'  Revision  of  the 
laws  of  Drakon  and  Solcm. 

Limitation  of  the  citizenship  to  the  sods  of 
citizen-parents  on  both  sides. 
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EMFUtE   OF  STAHTA. 


B.C. 


401 


400 


390 

398 
397 


89C 


■395 


PAOB 

497 

499 

aoo 


502 

607 
511 
515 
620 
609 
549 

561 
552 

553 


554 

555 

556 
557 


.894 


393 
382 


558 
559 


560 
557 

560 
561 

562 


Phtygia  .  , 
A$ia  Minor, 

Mesopotamia 

Trapezoug  . 
Byzamtion  . 
Athena    .    . 

Speorta  •  • 
AeiaJiGnor, 


Ama  Minor, 


Thebee    .    . 


Pdopeimneeoa 


JSjudoM   . 
Soiotia    . 


Atia  Minor. 

Athene    . 
CoriMth  . 


The  Spartans  bring  about  the  murder  of  Alki- 
blades. 

Cyrus  having  renolved  to  dethrone  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  gathers  an  anny  of  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, among  whom  is  the  historian 
Xenophon.  .    . 

Having  marched  to  Kunaxa,  he  is  t^ere  slain  in 
a  sudden  attack  on  Artaxerxes. 

Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon. 

Arrival  of  the  Ten  Thousand  at  Trapezous. 

The  Ten  Thousand  at  Uyzantion . 

Trial  and  execution  of  bokrates. 

Ketum  of  Xenophon  to  Athens. 

Death  of  Agis.  Election  of  Agesilaos  as  king  in 
his  place. 

Conspiracy  of  Kmadon. 

Derkyllidas,  having  .put  down  Meidias,  tlic 
murderer  of  Mania,  reduces  Atameus. 

Operations  of  Derkyllidas  In  Karia. 

The  Spartans  send  Agesilaos  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 

The  Thebans  interrupt  his  sacrifice  at  Aulis. 

Agesilaos  despatches  Lysandros  to  the  Hellespont. 

Death  of  Tissaphemes. 

Rising  of  the  Rhodion-  demos  against  the 
Spartans. 

Murder  of  the  Rhodian  Dorieus  by  the  Spartans. 

The  Rhodian  Timokrates  is  sent  by  the  Persian 
Tithraustes  to  Thebes  to  stir  up  war  against 
Sparta. 

BoioTiAN  War  between  Thebes  and  Sparta. 
Lvsandros  is  ordered  to  march  from  Hera- 
kfeia  and  attack  Haliartos. 

The  Thebans  ask  aid  of  the  Athenians,  who  grant 
it  unanimously. 

Lysandros  is  slain  before  the  walls  of  Haliartos. 

Kvacuation  of  Boiotia  bv  the  Spartans. 

An  alliance  between  "fhebes,  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Argos,  converts  the  Boiotian  into  the 
Corinthian  War. 

Reeall  of  Agesilaos  from  Asia. 

The  Battle  of  Corinth  insures  the  Peloponnesian 
asccndencnr  of  the  Spartans.  A  few  days  later 
the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  is  overthrown 
by  the  victory  of  Konon  in  the  Battle  op 
Kkidos. 

.  At  Chaironeia,  Agesilaos  hears  of  Konon's  suc- 
cess, but  conceals  his  knowledge  till  after  the 
battle  of  Koroneia,  in  which  he  wins  a  doubt- 
ful victory. 
Agesilaos  returns  to  Sparta  by  way  of  Delphoi. 
'.  Abvdos  alone  holds  out  for  the  Spartans  under 
t)erkvllidas. 

.  Rebuilding  of  the  Long  Walls  by  Konon. 

.  The  Spartans  pull    down  portions  of  the  Long 
Walls  between     Corinth    and     its  port   of 
Lechaion. 
These  being  rebuilt  by  the  Athenians,  the  Spar- 
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B.O. 

891 

PAOI 

568 

889 
888 
387 

564 

886 

566 

883 

568 

382 

569 

879 

572 

377 
376 

374 


S73 


372 
871 


870 
809 


578 
574 

676 


576 
577 

578 


679 
580 


584 

585 
586 


^/> 


BHPIRB  OF  SPABTA    (cmUinmedy. 

tans  despatch  Antalkidas  to  the  PenUn  king- 
to  obtain  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  indepen* 
dence  of  every  Hellenic  city. 

Ana  Minor.  Antalkidas  procures  the  arrest  of  Konon. 
Death  of  Thrasyboulos  at  Aapendos. 

Athetu  •    •  Attack  of  Teleutias  on  the  Peiraieus. 

Peace  of  Ai^'Alkidas  impcaed  on  the  Greeks- 
by  the  Persian  kin^. 

BoioOa  •    .  The  Spartans  restore  Plataiai. 

PdaponnetoB  The  Spartans  break  up  the  city  of  Mantineia. 

OlyutitM     •  They  resolve  to  suppress  the  OLYarrHiAN  Oox- 

FKDEBACT. 

Tktbe9    •    •  Phoibidas,  one  of  the  generals  sent  anunst  th» 
Olynthians,  seizes  the  Kadmeia  of  Tliebes  on 
his  way. 
Execution  of  Ismenias. 

O/yalAos  •  •  After  a  strenuous  resistance  the  Olynthians  aro 
compelled  to  join  the  Spartan  confederacy. 

Thdim    •    •  Conspiracy  of  Pelopidas. 

Surrender   of  the   Spartan    gairison    in    the 
Kadmeia. 

Attica  .  .  The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Sphodrias  on  the 
Peiraieus  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
Athenian  Confederac}'. 

7%e5ef    •    •  Establishment  of   the  Sacred   Band  by  Epa- 
meinondas. 
Decay  of  Spartan  power.    The  Thebans  deficit 
and  slay  Phoibidaa.   .    . 

Naxo*  •  •  Defeat  of  the  Spartan  admiral  PoUia  by  the 
Athenian  Chabrias. 

AiheuB  «  •  The  growth  of  Theban  power  rouses  the  jealoiuy 
of  the  Athenians,  wno  make  peace  with  the 
Spartans.  But  this  is  foUowea  almost  imme> 
diately  b^  a  renewal  of  war. 

Korkyra ,  •  Iphikrates  mtercepts  a  squadron  of  ships  sent  by 
Dionysios,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  aid  the 
Spartans. 

Bolotia  .    *  The  Thebans  seize  Plataiai ;    and  the    Athe- 
nians, appealing  to  the  terms   of  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  caU  on  the  Spartans  to  in- 
force  them.     The  attempt  leads  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by  the    Spartans  against  the 
Boiotians. 
March  of  Kleombrotos  to  Leuktnu 
The  empire  of  Sparta  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
victory  of  Epameinondas  in  the  Battle  or 
Leuktra. 
Punishment  of  the  Orchomenians  and  Thespians 
by  the  Thebans,  who  obtain  a  verdict  from  the 
Ampbiktyonic    Assembly  against  the  ^Mr- 
tans. 

UtesBttly .    •  Assassination  of  Inson  of  PheraL 

PebponnetoB  Having  re-established  Mantineia,  the  Arkadians 
ask  help  of  the  Thebans. 
Epameinondas  invades  Lakonia,  advancing  dose 

to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  ask  aid  of  Athens,  and  receive  it. 
Epameinondas  founds   the  city  of  ll^galopolisy 
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B.C. 


868 

867 

367- 
843 
366 


PAOB 

587 
589 
590 


865 


862 


} 


591 


861 
358 


857-5 
356 


355 
352 


592 
593 

594 

595 
599 

600 
604 

601 
6C2 

605 


606 


607 


EUPIRB   OF  SPABTA    ieontinued) 

lestores  the  Messenians,  and  builds  the  city  of 

MeseSne. 
He  forces  his  way  through  a  Pelopannesian  and 

Athenian  force  near  the  isthmud. 
In  The  Tearless  Battle  the  Arkadians  are 

defeated  by  Archidamos. 
Again  entering  Feloponnesoe,  Epameinondas  adds 

the  Achaian  cities  to  the  Theban  confederacy. 


Sieify 


.  Tyranny  of  the  younger  Dionysioa. 


Boiotia   .    . 


Samoi     .    . 

Sestot     .    . 
Theualy,    . 

Felopotmetoa 


Athena    .    . 

Egvpt     •    . 
Athena     .    . 

Makedcmia  . 


Euboia    .    . 
Athena    .    . 

Makedonia  . 

Phokia     .    . 


Athena    .    . 


The  Thebans  obtain  from  the  Persian  king  a  re- 
script ))roclaiming  the  supremacy  of  Thebes 
and  the  independence  of  Messind. 

Peace  between  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  other  cities, 
the  Spartans  being  self-excluded. 

Conquest  or  recovery  of  Samoa  by  the  Athenian 
general  Timotheos. 

The  Athenians  recover  Sestos. 

Death  of  Pelopidas  in  the  Battle  of  Kynos- 

KEPHALAI. 

Irritated  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Arkadians,  the 
Thebans  again  send  Epameinondas  into  Pelo- 
ponnesos. 

Having  failed  to  take  Sparta  and  Mantineia 
by  surprise,  Epameinondas  attacks  the  Spar- 
tans at  once. 

Battle  of  Mazo'Ikeia.  Victory  and  death  of 
Epameinondas. 

Execution  of  Leosthenes. 

Death  of  Agesilaos  on  the  road  to  Kyrgn& 

The  Second  Athenian  empire  reaches  its  farthest 
limit  by  the  recovery  or  the  Chersonesos. 

Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  becomes 
king  shortly  after  the  death  of  Perdikkas. 

Philip  withdraws  his  garrison  from  Amphipolis, 
of  which  he  again  obtains  pos^es^ion  a  few 
months  later. 

The  recovery  of  Euboia  by  the  Athenians  is 
followed 

by  the  Social  War,  in  which  the  second  Athe- 
nian empire  U  practically  overthrown. 

Condemnation  of  Timotheos. 

The  Olynthians,  rejected  by  the  Athenians, 
make  an  alliance  with  Philip.  Birth  of 
Alexander  the  <4reat. 

Outbreak  of  the  Sacred  War,  in  consequence  of 
a  fine  inflicted  on  the  Phokians  by  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  Assembly. 

On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Philomelos,  Onomar- 
chos  becomes  general  of  the  Phokians. 

After  compelling  Philip  for  some  time  to  aban- 
don Thesaaly,  Onomarchos  is  himself  defeated 
and  slain  by  Philip. 

On  hearing  these  tidings  the  Athenians  fortify 
Therroopylai,  but  on  hearing  a  report  first  of 
Philip's  illness,  then  of  his  death,  again  be- 
come inactive,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  Demo8thene& 
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B.C. 

850 

PAOS 

611 

612 

849 

618 

847 

615 

846 

616 
617 

618 

619 

620 

621 

844 

658 

843 

622 

840 

628 

624 

Enboia   . 

OlynthoK 
Boiotia   . 

Athetu    . 


Mctkedonia 


Corinii  . 
Sieify      . 

Athens    . 


Sicily 


Thrace   . 
Athens    , 


Phokis     . 


889 


625 


EMPIBE   OF   SPABTA   (^continued) 


The  OlynthianA  again  ask  aid  of  Athens.    The 

promise  is  given,  but  not  fulfilled. 
Demosthenes   urges  the  appointment    of  Com- 
missioners to  see  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Theoric  Fund. 

.  This  island  again  revolts.  The  Athenians  tir  in 
vain  to  subdue  it 

.  Fall  of  Olynthos.    Philip  dismantles  the  city. 

.  The  Thebans  invite  Philip  to  aid  them  in  bring- 
ing the  Sacred  War  to  an  end. 

.  The  Athenians,  irritated  bj  the  conduct  of  the 
Phokians  under  Phalaikoe,  seek  an  alliance 
with  Philip. 
Mission  of  ifischines,  who  is  won  over  by  Philip. 

.  Philip  expresses  his  readiness  to  accept  a  peace 
which  shall  secure  to  each  party  its  own  pos- 
sessions at  the  moment  of  the  ratification. 
The  Athenians'asseot  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Phok- 
ian  name  from  the  Peacb  op  PHiix)KRAri£& 
iEschines,  being  sent  with'Demosthenes  and 
others  to  receive  the  oath  of  Philip,  treacher- 
ously delavs  to  do  so,  until  Philip  is  close  to 
ThermopylaL 
The  submission  of  Phalaikos  to  Philip  brings  the 
Sacred  War  to  an  end.     Philip,  throwing 
off  his  disguise  of  friendliness  to  Athens,  de- 
clares himself  the  ally  of  Thebes. 
Philip,  being  elected  into  the    Amphiktyonic 
brotherhood,  aoauires  the  formal  right  6i  in- 
terfering  in  Hellenic  affairs. 

.  Timoleon  is  ordered  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Syra- 
cusans. 

.  Timoleon,  having  gained  possession  of  Svracose, 
summons  10,000  new  colonists  from  ^elopon- 
nesos. 

.  A  dispute  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  re- 
specting the  inlet  of  Halonnesoe  is  f<dlowed 
three  vears  later  by  a  fresh  offence  in  the  march 
of  Philip  across  the  Cherscmesos. 
The  Athenians  now  declare  war. 

.  Battle  of  the  KRuiisos.      Decisive  victoiy 
of  Timoleon  over  the  Cartha|pnians. 
Having  put  down  all  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  Timo- 
leon resigns  his  power. 

.  Philip  is  baffled  at  Perinthos  and  Byzantion. 

•  Financial  reforms  of  Demosthenes. 

The  Athenians  order  the  gilt  shields  in  the 
Delphian  temple,  taken  from  the  Thebans 
after  the  battle  of  Plataiai;  to  be  rebumiahed. 

.  The  Lokrians  denounce  the  impiety  of  replacing 

these  ofierings  without  re-oonsecratian. 
^schines  retorts  the  charge  of  impiety  by  de- 
nouncingthe  violation  of  the  curse  pronounced 
against  Kirrha  in  the  days  of  Solon, — tfaos 
bringing  about  the  Third  Sacked  Wab. 
The  Athenians  and  Thebans  refuse  to  send  en- 
voys to  the  Amphiktyonic  Assembly  for  the 
spring  meeting. 
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B.C. 

PAOB 

626 

338 

627 

628 

629 

836 

631 
632 

688 

647 

834 

634 

333 

635 

332 

686 

637 

831-0 

688 

830 

639 
647 

648 

329 
828 

640 
641 

826 

642 

824 

648 

Bdotia   .    . 
Atheiu    .    . 

7     BoioHa   .    . 


Fehponnetoa 
Makedonia 


Thebes    .    . 


Athene    .    . 
ffdkepont  . 


Atui.  .    .    ■ 


Egypt     .    . 
Aeia  .    .    • 


Pehptmneeoe 

Athene    ,    . 
Aeia  •    .    • 


On  his  way  to  Phokis,  Philip  fortifies  Elateia. 
Demosthenes  urges  successrally  an  immediate 

unconditional  alliance  with  Thebes. 
Battle  op  Chaibonbia.    Total  defeat  of  the 

Athenians  and  Thebans. 
Thebes  is  sorrendered,  and  a  Makedonian  garri- 
son is  placed  in  the  Kadmeia. 
Philip   restores  the  Athenian  prisoners  on  con- 
dition that  the  Athenians   acknowledge   him 

supreme  chief  of  all  the  Hellenes. 
Philip  receives  the   Greeks  in  a  congress   at 

Cormth. 
Assassination  of  Philip  at  AigaL 
Alexander  the  Great  becomes  king ;  he  goes 

first  to  Thermopylai,  then  to  Corinth,  where  he 

guarantees  in  his  own  interest  the  autonomy  of 

every  Hellenic  dty. 
The  aMence  of  Alexander  in  an  expedition  to  the 

north  of  the  Balkan  Mountains  gives  rise  to  a 

report  of  his  death,  which  leads  the  Thebans 

to  take  up  arms. 
Sie^  and  storming  of  Thebes.    Destruction  of 

the  city, 
^schines,  by  a  charge  under  the  writ  Graphs 

Paranomdn,  arrests  the  proposal  of  Ktesiphon 

to  crown  Demosthenes. 
Alexander  crosses  the  Hellespont  to  carry  out  his 

enterprise  of  the  conquest  of  Persia. 
Battle  of  the  Granikos. 
Alexander,  having  spent  the  winter  in  conquer- 
ing Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia,  goes  to 

Gordin  and  cuts  the  Knot. 
Battle   of   Issob.     Second    routing    of    the 

Persian  forces. 
Expedition  into  Phenida.  Siege  and  fall  of  Tyre. 
March  into  E^nrpt.    FoQuding  of  Alexandria. 
Battle  of  Gauoamela  or  Arbeiji.    Third 

total  defeat  of  the  Persian  forces. 
Plundering    of  Babylon  and  Sousa,  Persepolis 

and  PasargadaL 
Death  of  Dareios. 

Alexander  murders  Philotas  and  Parmenion. 
Death  of  the  Spartan    king  Agis  in  a  battle 

fought  for  the  purpose  of  throwing   off  the 

Makedonian  yoke. 
Demosthenes  defeats  .£schines  by  his  speech  on 

the  Crown. 
Alexander  crosses  the  Qxus  and  Jaxartes,  and 

mutilates  the  murderer  of  Dareios  at  Zariaspa. 
Murder  of  Kleitos. 
Alexander  marries  Roxana. 
Murder  of  Kallisthenes. 
Alexander,  having  crossed   the    Indus,  founds 

Boukephalia  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  died. 
He  reacnes  the  Hyphasis,  beyond   which  his 

troops  refbse  to  advance. 
Having  returned  to  Sousa  through  the  Gedro- 

sian  desert,  he  marries  Stateira  and  Parysatis. 

TT  J 
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EMnBE  OY  SPARTA  (^eontmiud). 


B.a 


828 
822 

BIS 
817 


PAGS 

644 
649 


660 
651 

646 
652 

665 


815 
808 
807 


Ana   . 
Athem 


655 
656 


806 

800 
298 

277 

261 
24fr- 
217 
229 
222 
221 
216 
188 
168 


667 


668 


Ana  . 
Greece 

Athens 


I  669 
660 


Death  of  Hephaistioii. 

Arrival  of  Uarpalos  with  his  treasnre,  which  is 

placed  in  the  Parthenon. 
Demosthenes,  with  other  citizens,  is  chari^  by 

Hrpereides  with  embeszlini;  a  portion  of  it» 

Condemnation  and  exile  of  Demoethenes.    Tliis 

sentenoe  is  rescinded  by  the  Athenians,  who 

send  a  trireme  to  Troizen  to  bring  him  back. 

Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon. 

The  Lamian  War  ends  in  the  complete  sabjnga- 

tion  of  the  Greeks.    Death  of  Demosthenes. 
Banishment  of  12,000  Athenian  citizens.    Fhf>- 

kion  remains  in  power,  aided  by  Demades. 
Death  of  Demades. 
Kassandros,  son  of  Antipatros,  obtains  admiasioii 

tor  Nikanor  into  the  fortress  of  Monnychia. 
Return  of  the  exiles. 
With  the  help  of  Phokion,  Nikanor  seizes  the 

Peiraiens. 
Phokion,  deposed  from  his  command,  hastens  to 

the  camp  of  Polysperchon,  who  sends  him  to 

Athens  for  triaL 
Execution  of  Phokion. 
The  Phalereali  Demetrioe  appointed  governor  of 

the  city  by  Kassandros. 
The  Spartans  build  a  wall  round  their  city. 
Restoration  of  Thebes  by  Kassandros. 
Extinction  of  the  family  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  title  of  king  is  assumed  by  Antigonos  and 

Demetrios     Poliorketes    in  'Makedonia,   by 

Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  by  Lvsimacbos  in  'Diraoe, 

and  by  Seleukos  in  Bab^onia. 
On    the  appearance   of   Demetrios    Polioricetes 

before    reiraieus,    the    Phalerean  Demetrios 

makes  his  escape  to  Egypt 
A  law  being  passed  that  no  philosopher  should  be 

allowed  to  teach  without  the  sanction  of  the 

Senate  and  people,  sll  the  philosophers  leave 

Athens. 
In  the  following  year  the  law  is  repesled,  and 

the  philosophers' return. 
Ana  Minor.  Battlb  of  Ipsos.    Death  of  AntigtHioa. 
AthenB    .    .  Demetrios     PoUorketes     besieges    and     takes 

Athens. 
Makedoma  .  Antigonos  Gonatas  succeeds  his  father  Demetrios 

Pmiorketes. 
Pehponmtos  Extension  of  the  Achaian  League. 

Career  of  Aratos. 

Korhyra .    .  Korkyra  and  Epidamnos  become  allies  of  Rome. 
Peloponneeoe  Megalopolis  destroyed  by  Kleomenes. 

Defeat  of  Kleomenes  at  Sbllasia. 
Korkyra  .    .  Treaty  between  Philip  and  HannibaL 
Peloponneeos  Death  of  Philopoimen. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Antigonid  kings  comes  to 
an  end  with  Perseus  on  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Romans. 


Sparta  .  . 
ThAeM  .  . 
Makedonia  . 
Empire  of  \ 
AlexoMoerX 


Atktne 
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B.C. 

146 


PAGE 
661 


▲J>. 

267 

824 

897 

688 
711 
726 

1067- 
1067 

1095 

1204 

1206- 
1261 

1829 
1449 

1468 
1578 
1687 

1718 


1821 
1822 
1827 


1882 

1848 
1862 


662 
661 


I  662 


668 
I  664 

666 
666 


667 


668 


669 


EMFIBB  OF  SPABTA   (confiiraml) 

Corinth  .    .  Sacking    of  Corinth    by   the    Romans   under 

Mummiiu. 
The  Achaian    League  comes  to  an  end  as  a 

military  power. 
Establishment  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 

Athetu   .    .  Storming  of  Athens  by  the    Goths,    who   are 

driven  out  by  Dexippos. 
ByxantUm   .  Foundation  of  Constantinople,  or  New  Rome,  as 

the  seat  of  Roman  empire. 
FFes/em  Greece  Invasion  of  Alaric,  who  escapes  from  Stilichon, 

the  general  of  the  En^teror  Honorins. 
ByzanUon   .  Promulgation  of  the  Justinian  code. 

Reign  of  the  loonodast  Leo  III.,  the  Isauriaik 
Leo  III.  suppresses  the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks. 

Inroads  of  the  Se^nkian  Turks. 

The  Emperor  Alezios  asks  the  help  of  £orop» 

at  the  Council  of  Piaoenza  (Plaoentia). 
The  army  of  the  Fifth  Crusade  appears  before 

Constantinople. 
Capture    of  the  city    by   the  Crusaders,   who 

establish     the   Latin    dynasty    in    Constan- 

tinople. 
Enrolment  of  the  Janissaries. 
Sparta   .    .  Coronation  of  Constantine  XI.,  the  last  of  the 

Byzantine  Caosars. 
ConitantmopUConquesi  of  the  empire  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 


LqMtnto 
A&enM 


670 


Kalavrita 
Chw9 .  . 
Aihen»  . 
Nawtrino 


Athetu 


Tlctory  of  the  Venetians  over  the  Turks. 

Siege  of  the  Akropolis  by  the  Venetian  Morosini. 

I^truction  of  toe  Parthenon. 
The  Pkace  of  PAssARovrrz  leaves  the  Pelopon- 

nesos  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan. 
Rebellion  of  the  Western   Greeks  against  the 

Turks. 
Declaration  of  independence. 
Massacre  of  Chios  (Sdo)  bv  the  Turks. 
Capture  of  the  city  by  the^urks. 
Battle  of  Navabino.       Destruction  of  the 

Turkish  fleet  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Russia, 

France,  and  England. 
The  Bavarian  Pnnce  Otho  recognised  as  king 

bv  the  National  Assembly. 
He  IS  compelled  to  dismiss  his  Bavarian  followers. 
The  deposition  of  Otho  is  followed  by  the  election, 

first,  of  the   English   Prince    Alfred,    and, 

seo^idly,  of  the  Danish  Prince  George. 
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ABA 

ABAI,10« 
Abydos,  164, 476 
Adudan  League,  608 
ActudaQ8,37 
Achaimenes,  161, 188 
Achamal,  S77 
Achradina,  876, 881 

MMmtuntoH,  the  Corinthian,  192, 199,  SOS 
—  the  Athenian,  456,  466 ;    betrays   the 

Athenian  fleet  at  Aigospotamoi,  479 
Admetos,  the  Moloedan  chief,  S89 
Adoption,  8 
Adrastos  and  Atys,  106 
.figina,  JBginetans  [Algina,  Aiglnetans] 
.Sgoepotaml  [Aigospotamoi] 
.Sollans  [AioUans] 

iBachines,  610;  antagonlmn  of,  with  De- 
mosthenes, 610  ;  in  Enboia,  618 ;  in 
Peloponnesoe,  616  ;  mission  of,  to  PhiUp, 
616 ;  oonyerBlon  of,  617  ;  delays  in  taking 
the  oaths  of  Philip,  618 ;  treaohery  of, 
6S1 ;  provokes  the  Third  Saond  War,  684; 
accuses  Kteslphon,  648;  at  Bhodeb, 
649 
iBschylos,  164, 199,  note 
2Btolians  [Aitolians] 

Africa,  Greek  colonisation  ln,64 ;  commer- 
cial settlements  in,  66 
Agbatana,  the  Median,  101 
—  the  Syrian,  123 
Agesandridas,  441 

Agesilaos,  elected  king  of  Sparta,  649 ;  sent 
into  Asia  Minor,  068 ;  recalled  660 ;  at 
Koroneia,  660 ;  retoms  to  Sparta,  561  ; 
in  Bdotia,  675 ;  dies  in  Egypt,  599 
Agesipolis,  559,  570 
Agias,506 

Agis,  son  of  Archldamos,*  315 ;  inrades 
Argos,  368  ;  grants  the  Argires  a  trace, 
854 ;  wins  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  855 ; 
at  Dekeleia,  411 ;  falls  in  an  attempt  to 


ALE 

Burpriie  Athens,  485 ;  seoond  failme  of, 
451 ;  death  of,  549 

~  falls  in  battle  with  Antipattoa,  648 

Aglaaros,197 

Agzigentom  [Akngas] 

Algina,  siege  of,  by  the  Athenians,  350 ; 
oonqnest  of,  S51 

AJginetans,  at  Salamls,  301 ;  expaUon  of 
the  from  Aigina,  278;  attacked  in 
Thyrea ;  the  prisoners  carried  to  Athens 
and  slaJn,  888 ;  restored  to  their  island 
by  Lyaandros,  064 

Aigospotamoi,  476 

Alolians,  119 

Aitolians,  defeat  Demosthenes,  818 

Akanthos,  xerolt  of,  from  Athens,  885; 
refuses  to  j<rin  the  Olyntbian  oonfederaoy, 
567 

Akamanians,  8, 36,  63, 388, 818 

Akeratoe,  196 

Akmgas,658 

Akropolis  of  Athens,  88,  368 

Akte,64 

Alaric,661 

Aleuads  of  Thessaly,  173 

Alexander  the  Great,  681 ;  early  years  of, 
631 ;  becomes  king,  681 ;  at  Thermopy . 
lai,  and  Corinth,  683 ;  destroys  Thebes, 
683;  crosses  the  Hellespont,  634;  wins  the 
BATFLBS  OF  Granikos,  684 ;  IseoB,  635  ; 
and  Abbela,  687;  foonds  Alexandria, 
637  ;  takes  Babylon  and  Sousa,  638; 
murders  Philotas  and  Parmenion,  689 ; 
massacres  the  Branchidai,  640 ;  murders 
Eleitos  and  Kallisthenes,  641  ;  founds 
Boukephalia,  643  ;  marries  Statetta  and 
ParySatis,  648 ;  receives  embassies  from 
all  the  world,  644;  dies  at  Babylon, 
645 

Alexandros,  the  Makedonian,  818, 830 

Alexandres  of  Pherai,  593,  599 
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AlezfldeB,  440 

Alexios  Komneaofe,  668 

Alezlo8  Donkas,  668 

Alkamenes,  413, 4t6 

Alldbiades,  349 ;  Intraps  the  Spartan  en- 
Toys,  361 ;  proposes  and  carries  an  alll- 
anoe  with  Argoe,  352 ;  victories  of,  at 
the  Olympic  festival,  86S ;  appointed  to 
command  in  Sidly,  864 ;  not  guilty  of 
the  mntOation  of  the  Hermai,  368  ; 
charged  with  profaning  the  Klenrinian 
mysteries,  369 ;  recalled  from  Sicily  to 
take  his  trial,  373  ;  escapes  from  Thon- 
rloi,  and  is  condemned  to  death,  874 : 
at  Sparta,  879  :  niges  the  occapation  of 
Dekeleia,  380 ;  advises  the  Spartans  to 
side  with  TlBsaphemes,  414 ;  tarings  about 
the  revolt  of  Chios  from  Athens,  416 ; 
makes  his  escape  to  Tissaphenes,  4S5 ; 
invites  the  Athenian  oligarchs  In  Samoa 
to  upeet  the  constitotlon,  496 ;  cheats 
the  Athenian  commissionen,  481  ; 
elected  Strategos  by  the  Athenians  serv- 
ing at  Samoa,  437 ;  escapes  from  Tisea- 
phemes,  449 ;  retnnis  to  Athens,  488 ; 
guards  the  sacred  procession  to  Etonsis, 
486 ;  attacks  Kym8,  487  ;  is  deposed 
from  his  command,  487 ;  warns  the 
generals  at  Aigoepotaznoi,  477 ;  death  of » 
497 

Alkidas,  S97,  298, 808 

Alklphron,  884 

Alkmaionidai,  74,  88, 88 

Allies  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  276 

Alp  Arslan,  668 

Alyattes,  99 

Amasis,  118, 119 

Ambrakiots  seise  Olpai,  818 ;  defettfced  at 
Idomene,  316 

Amelnias,  201 

—  Spartan  oommiadoner,  841 
AmeBtris,281 

Amman,  Amonn,  120 

Amompharetos,  222 

Amphlktyonia,  28 ;  aentenoe  of  the,  against 

Sparta,  888 
AmphipoUs,    attempt    to    settle,    248  ; 

founded  by  Hagnon,  289 ;  receives  Brasi- 

das,    838;    batUe  of,   848;   taken    by 

Fhlllp,604 
Amphipoloe  of  the  Olympian  Zeos,  684 
Amyntas,  184 

—  667,  868,  888 
Anala,  298 

Anaxsgoraa,  86, 271 ,  821 
Anazaicfaos,  641 


ARI 

Anaxibios,  812 
Ancestors,  wonihip  of,  8 
Anchimolios,  86 
Andokides,  874 
AndrtM,  210 
Andvari,  108 
Androktos,  432 
Androkrates,  219 
Andromedes,  849 
Aneristos,  286 
Anopaia,  184 
Ant4Ulridas,  peace  of,  868 
AntigonoB,  686 

—  Gonatas,  687 
Antileon,  811 
AntiochoB,  466 
Antipatros,  688,  648, 664 
Antiphon,  429, 443, 444 
Antisthenes,  428 
Anytoe  faUs  to  defend  I*ykiB,  483 ; 

Bokrates,820 

Apatouria,  469 

Aphetai,  the  Fenians  at,  IM,  198 

Aphrodite,  12 

Apis,  ISO 

ApoDodonM,  818 

Arakos,478 

Aratos,668 

Archedemoe,  466 

Ardielaoa,  888 

Archeptolemos,  448 

ArohestratoB,  488, 484 

ArGihia8,87S 

Archidamos,  969,  invades  Attica,  SSe 

Axchidamoa,  son  of  AgesilanB,  873 

ArchoBS,  78, 89 

Archon  Basileus  78 ;  l^Moymoa,  73 ;  Pole- 
marrihna,  78 

Areiopagos,  coundl  of,  78,  90, 286 

Arethousa,14 

Aigennousnl,  461 

Arginnsn  [ArgeDnoassai] 

Arglves,19;  nentrslityof,  in  the  Peniaa 
war,  177 ;  secret  treaty  of  the,  with  Har- 
donios,  216 ;  invade  Bpidanios,  383 ;  de- 
feated at  Mantlneia,  388 

Aigos,  ancient  supremacy  of,  96;  con- 
federacy of,  847 

Ariaioe,806 

Arlobarsanes,  690, 891 

Arion,  46 

Aristi^rss  of  Kyme,  188 

—  If  iletos,  186, 140 
Arlstaxdios  of  Samoa,  69 

—  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  440 

—  the  Spartan,  817 

AxisteideslSO  ;  ostradan  of,  173 ;  atSala- 
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▲BI 

mis,  200 ;  miflaion  of,  to  SpoittLt  838 ; 

asBeasment  of  236 ;  death  of,  240 
Aristeu9,  266 
AristlppoB,  499 
Arir<todenio8,  the  MeBHcnian,  34 

—  the  Spartan,  187 
Aiistogeiton,  85 
Aiistogenes,  498,  466 
Aristokratea,  the  Arkadian,  86 

—  the  Athenian,  413,  439, 466,  4fi8 
AristomenoB,  S3,  86 
AristonymoB,  339 
Aristophanes,  031 
Aristophilides,  129 
Arlstophon,  peephisma  of,  497 
Axistoteles,  488 

Aristotle,  on  daveiy,  486 ;  and  Alezander 

the  Great,  630 
AiThibaios,  329,  834,  839 
Art,  Qreek,  inflaenoe  of,  60 
Artabanos,  161, 166 
ArtabauM,  172,  208,  230 ;  retreat  of,  326 

—  604 
Artaphemes,  136, 146, 147 

—  Penoan  envoy  to  Sparta,  826 
Artaxerxes,  339, 262 

—  Mnemon,  499,  666 
Artayntes,211,231 
Artemis,  14 

Artemisia  at  Salamis,  203 
Artemiflion,  the  Greek  fleet  at,  191 
Aryan  (nvillBationi  6,  89 
Aryandes,  126 

Aridates,  619 

AssaffidnatloDa,  polittoal,  at  Athens,  482 

Assembliesj   pzimary  and  representatlTe, 

13 
AseeBBment  of  Arlsteidea,  836 
Asia  Minor,  geography  of,  101 
Asklepios,  644 
Aspasia,871 
AspathineB,  138 
AspendoB,  446 
ABBise  of  Jenualem,  663 
AjMyrians,99 
ABterodia,61 
Astronomy,  Greek,  64 
A8tyaeeB,97 
AstyoGhoe,  419,  422, 444 
Athenagoras,  370 
Athenian  charaoter,  174 ;  deterioration  ol 

the,  448, 474,  600,  610,  666-7 
Athenian  constitution,  96;   reformed  l^ 

KUsthenes,  87 ;  developed  by  Ep^ialtes 

and  Ferikles,  266 
Athenian  empire,  growth  of  the,  346  ; 

bencAtB  oonftered  by  the,  on  the  satagect 


ATH 

oltles,  336,  868, 429, 484 ;  greateBt  exten- 
sion of  the,  261 

Athenian,  dislike  of  responsibility,  169, 
412,  473,  699,  614,  638 

—  drama,  634 ;  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  626 ; 
comedy,  630 

Athenians,  misery  of  the,  in  the  time  of 
Solon,  76 ;  send  an  embassy  to  ask  for 
an  alliance  with  the  Persian  king,  92 ; 
▼Ictories  of  the,  in  Boiotia  and  Eaboia, 
94 ;  second  embas^  of  the,  asking  an 
alliance  with  Persia,  186;  alleged  in- 
gratitude of  the,  168 ;  abandon  Attica, 
194 ;  at  Salamis,  199 ;  at  Plataiai,  228  ; 
at  Mykal^  230 ;  lay  the  foundation  of 
tbelr  empire,  286 ;  foil  in  an  attonpt  to 
colonise  Amphipdlls,  248 ;  make  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Argives,  249;  besi^re 
Algina,  260 ;  defeated  at  Tanagra,  261 ; 
victorious  at  Oinophyta,  261 ;  defeated  in 
Eg3rpt,  262 ;  make  peace  with  Artax- 
erxes, 262  ;  are  defeated  at  Koroneia  and 
evacuate  Boiotia,  263 ;  not  chargeable 
with  bringing  about  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  367, 273 ;  bring  the  Plataian  women 
and  children  to  Athens,  276 ;  relaticns 
between,  and  their  allies,  296 ;  interfere 
in  the  afEairs  of  Sicily,  811,  861 ;  place 
a  permanent  garrison  in  Pyloe,  826; 
fail  in  an  attempt  to  regain  Megara,  828 ; 
allow  Brasidas  to  maroh  into  Thrace, 
384 ;  give  up  the  Sphakterian  prisoners, 
847  ;  make  an  alliance  with  Argos,  362 ; 
fail  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Amphipolis, 
367;  massacre  the  Melians,  367;  promise 
to  help  the  Egestaians,  368 ;  lose  their  - 
fleet  and  army  in  Sicily,  898  et  ieq.; 
make  use  of  their  reserved  fund,  417 ; 
ravage  Chios,  419 ;  at  Samos,  swear  to 
Tnftl"**f"  the  Eleisthenean  constitution, 
436 ;  win  the  battle  of  Eynocsema,  447 ; 
change  in  the  character  of  the,  448; 
win  the  battle  of  Kyxikos,  460 ;  masters 
oftheFroponti8,460;  reduce  Chalkedon, 
463 ;  recover  Bysantion,  463 ;  win  the 
battle  of  Argennonssai,  461 ;  murder  the 
six  generals,  473  ;  lose  their  fleet  at 
Aigospotamoi,  477 ;  conquered  by  the 
Spartans,  484 ;  oppressed  by  the  Thirty, 
488 ;  in  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  668 ; 
form  a  new  confederacy,  674;  inallianoe 
with  Am]pitas,  688;  kill  their  generals 
because  they  are  unsuocesBf ul,  699 ;  let 
slip  the  opportunity  of  recovering  Am- 
phipolis, 600  ;  recover  Euboia,  603  ; 
weakened  t^  the  Soda]  War,  WS  et  teq.; 
tarUty  Thenoopylai,  607 ;  dedate  war 
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ATH 

against  FhlUp,  689 ;  dohated  at  dial- 
ronda,  637 

Athens,  late  growth  of,  47,  64 ;  oooapied 
by  Xerxes,  196 ;  l^  Maidonioa,  214 ;  re- 
bollding  of  the  walls  of,  838 ;  and  her 
allies,  847 ;  Long  Walls  of,  800 ;  plagne 
at,  881 ;  poUtioal  aBsasslnations  at,  4S8  ; 
tyranny  of  the  Foot  Hundred  at,  434 ; 
besieged  and  taken  by  Lyaandroa,  480-8 ; 
Long  Walls  of,  breached,  484 ;  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty  at,  489 ;  the  demos 
restored  at,  496 ;  Long  Walls  of,  rebuilt, 
Ma ;  Alaric  at,  661 

Athos,  canal  nnder,  168 

Atossa,  188, 189 

Attaginoe.  816,  887 

Attalos,631 

Attica,  4 

Atys,  105 

AutonoQs,  190 


BABYLON,  118,  taken  by  Gyms,  114 ; 
revolt  of,  184 

Babylonian  scienoe,  04 

Baochtad  oligarchs  of  Corinth,  44 

Baktra,119 

Banishment,  9 

Barathron,  36 

BasUian  emperors  ot  Constantinople,  663 

BehiBtun,  inscription  of,  118, 181, 133, 184, 
180 

Beasoe,  638,  639 

Boar's  Grave,  battle  at  the,  88 

Boiotarchs,  86 

Boiotian  war,  between  Thebes  and  Spurta, 
588 

Boiotian  oonlederaoy,  86 

Boiotiaos  refnse  to  yield  up  the  Athenian 
dead  at  Delion,  333 

BonkephaloB,  643 

Booie,  17,  73 

Boulis,886 

Boundaries,  household,  8 

Bran,  196 

Branchidai,  106  137,  640 

Brasidas,  saves  Methdnd,  878;  makes  a 
raid  on  Salamis,  398 ;  at  Eorkyra,  808 ; 
at  Pylos,  317 ;  marches  through  Thessaly, 
333  ;  at  Akanthos,  334 ;  at  Amphipolis, 
385 ;  at  TorOnfi,  338 ;  at  Skidnfi,  888 ;  at 
Mendft,  339 ;  falls  at  Amphipolis,  843 

Brennns,  196 

Bribery,  435 

Bucephalus  [Boukephaloe] 

Bysantlon,  46,  64,  884,  860,  444,  458  ;  the 


coa 

Ten  Thoosaod  at,  615 
Borne,  668 
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riALENDABS,  inte:x»]ationa  in   Greek. 

yj    858 

Carthage,  64, 130 

Carthaginians,  67 

Cebenn  [Kelainai] 

Chabrias,  564, 574, 575, 577,  60S 

Ghalreas,  486, 488 

Chairephon,  588 

Chaironela,  687 

Chalkedon,  458 

Chalkidens,  415, 419 

Chalkidlanw,  64 

ChalMdikft,  64 

Chaos,  58 

Oharadrai,8 

Chares,  608 

Charidemoa,  591, 611 

CharilaoH,  37 

Charites,14 

Charminos,  481,  tfS 

Charon,  573 

Cheimarroi,  8 

Choirlsophos,  506, 515 

Chersonesoe,  144 

Chians,  ordered  to  paD  down  tbdr  city 

wan,  887 ;  the  oligarchs  aak  the  aid  of 

Sparta  in  revolting,  418 
Chileos,  of  Tegea,  815 
Chios,  818;  ravaged  by  the  Athenians,  488; 

manaoce  of  ,  by  the  Turks,  669 
Chromon,  818 

Church,  Qeneral  Richard,  669 
Cithsron  [Kithainm] 
City,  the,  13,  89, 884 
Civilisation,  ancient  Aryan,  5, 39 
Clan,  the,  11 

Clubs,  poUtlcal,  10  CHetairial] 
Codirane,  Lord,  669 
Constantlne  founds  New  Borne,  660 
Constantlne  X.,  668 

—  JLL«,  6vO 

Constantinople,  668 ;  lAtin  empire  of,  664 ; 

taken  by  the  Turks,  666 
Corinth,  sacked  by  Mummins,  655 
Coinage,debasement  of , attributed  to  Solon, 

79 
Coincident  events,  alleged,  67, 850 
Comedy,  Athenian,  580 
Comic  poets,  531 ;  not  to  be  tmsted  as 

historical  guides,  588 ;  poHtioal  InAneooe 

of  the,  588 
Corpyra  [Koricyra] 
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Corinth,  Mbmus  d,  tortlfloation  of  tlie, 
198;  Mnmmliu  at,  661 

Coiinthians,  61 ;  insist  on  the  right  of 
antonomoas  dties  to  manage  their  own 
aiEain,  96 ;  and  to  deal  with  their  allies, 
S60;  dispntes^of  the,  with  the  Korky- 
raians,  261 ;  discontent  of  the,  against 
the  Sparfeaus,  603 

Creditor  and  Debtor,  alleged  early  law  of, 
inAttloa,76 

Crete  [Erete] 

Craesns  [Kroisoe] 

Crosades,  the,  661 

Cyprus  [Kypros] 

Cyms,  97, 107 

—  the  ytmnger,  4M ;  expedition  of,  Wl ; 
falls  at  Knnaxa,  008 


DAICAOETOS,  87 
Dwnaret«,68 
Damasithymos,  209 
Duds,  84 
Damon,  272 
Dandok),  664 
Danrfstftl,  77 

Dareios,  son  of  Hystaepes,  122  ;  Spythian 
expedition  of,  130 ;  death  of,  160 

—  Nothos,497 

—  in.,688 
Daakon,  870 
Datis,149 

Debt<nr  and  Creditor,  ear]y  law  of,  in 

Atyoa,76 
DeIokes,98 

Dekarofaiai,  494,  048, 081  note 
Dekeleia,880 
Deikelaian  war,  890 
DeUan  Apollon,  48 

—  ftetiTal,47 

—  oonf edera<7, 286 ;  objects  of  the,  246 
Dellon,  fortUled  l^  the  Atbonians,  381 ; 

battle  of,  832 
DelOB,47 
Delphian  Apollon,  49 

—  prieitess  [Pythia] 
Delphinion,  422 

Delphoi,  49 ;  reetoratioD  of  temple  at,  80 

Demades,  682,  600 

Demagogue,  the  oUgarohlo,  41 ;  Eleon  as 

a,  299 
Demsgognes,  Athenian,  murder  of  the  six 

generals  not  tiie  work  of,  474 
Dematatos,  94, 149, 169 
D6m6t6r.  72 
Demetrios,  the  Fhaleresn,  666 

—  Follorketes,  607 


DBA 

Demionxgoi,  72 

Democracy,  Athenian,  87  e/  aeq. 

Demochares,  607 

Demoi,  Attic,  72 

Demokedes,  126 

Demosthenes,  the  general,  Aitolian  cam- 
paign of,  812 ;  oocapies  Pylos,  810 ;  takes 
the  Hoplites  in  Sphakterla,  828  ;  at  Me- 
gara,  880 ;  at  Siphai,  330 ;  sent  to  Sicily, 
890;  reaches  Syracuse  with  reinforce- 
ments, 894 ;  fails  in  a  night  attack  on 
Bpipolai,  890 ;  surrender  of,  406 ;  mur- 
dered, 409 

—  the  orator,  608 ;  opposed  by  .Sschines 
and  FhoUon,  610 ;  Inforces  the  petition 
of  the  Olynthians  for  aid  against  PhlUp, 
611 ;  foiled  by  .Sschines  in  the  embaaqr 
to  FhiUp,  618 ;  financial  reforms  of,  623 ; 
urges  and  carries  the  proposal  oi  imme- 
diate and  unqualified  alliance  with 
Thebes,  626;  defends  Ktesiphon,  648; 
accused  of  embessling  the  treasures  of 
Harpalos,  601 ;  recalled  from  exUe,  601 ; 
dies  at  Kalanreia,  602 

Derdas,  279 
DerkylidAS,  048,  002 
Despots,  the  Greek,  40 
Dezippos,  661 
Diagoridai,  37 

Dialects,  Greek,  21 ;  Aryan,  24 
Dialektlo,  026 
Dienekes,  187 
Diitrephes,  411 
Dikastai,  89,  206 
Dikasteria,  89, 206, 489  note 
Diodotoa,  801 
Diogenes,  634 
Diognetos,  624 
DiokIeides,874 

Diomcdon,  419,  429,  436,  407,  464 ;  mur- 
dered, 478 
Diomik)8,882 
Dionysios,  of  Phokaia  142, 148 

—  the  elder,  of  Syracuse,  670, 077, 090, 608 

—  the  younger,  608 
Dionymi,  638, 641 
Diophantos,  096 
Discussion,  free,  429 
Dorian  migration,  20 
Dorians,  19 

Doriens,  the  Rhodian,  449 

—  the  Spartan,  60, 181 
Doriskos,  234 
Dorkis,  286 
Douketios,  08 
Dragon  Kings,  16,80 
Drakon,  74 
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Drakontidee,  488 
Drama,  Atiienian,  fiS4  et  $fq. 
Dyniuitic  and  tribal  legends,  16 
Dyrrhaofalnm,  669 

TTBTIONIA,  440 

•Ti    Egesta,  embassy  from,  to  Athens,  363 

Bgypt,  116 ;  invaded  by  Kambjses,  118 

Egyptian  astronomy,  £3 

Egyptians,  117 

Eion,  207, 234, 836 

Eironeia,  390 

Bi8phora,80 

Bkbatana  [Agbatana] 

Ekklesta,  87,  256 

Eleatic  philosophers,  621 

Elfiians,  641, 692 

ElenchoB  of  Sokrates,  623, 64 

Elensis,  72 

BndiOfi,361 

Ennea  Hodoi  [Amphipolis] 

Epameinondas,  622  ;  in  the  Oongrera  at 
Sparta,  678  ;  victorious  at  Leuktra,  680 ; 
invades   Lakonia,  686;    founds  Mega- 
lopolis,   restores   the   Messenians,  and 
establishes  the  city  of    Meadtof^,  687; 
again  invades   Lakonia,  693;   faUs  to 
surprise   Sparta   and   Mantineia,  694; 
falls  in  the  moment  of  victory,  696 
Epeirotai,  62 
Ephetai,  74 
Ephialtes  the  Malian,  184 

—  the  Athenian,  266 ;  murdered,  267 
Ephors,  30, 42 

Epldamno8,.62,  261, 660,  666 

Epigonoi,  643 

Epipohii,  377, 382 

Epitadas,  817 

Epiteles,  33,  688 

Epyaaca,  601 

Erasinides,  388, 468, 464 ;  murdered,  478 

Eretria,  160 

Erythrai,  418 

EteonikoB,  461, 462, 476, 616 

Ethiopians,  120 

Ethnological  traditions,  uitRUiworfhineBS 

of  Greek,  24 
Euagoras,  478,  664 
Euboia  revolts  from  Athens,  and  is  reoon- 

qnered  by  Periklee,  264 ;  asks  help  of 

Agis  in  a  second  revolt,  416 ;  revolts 

again,  442, 613 
Euboulos,  617 
Budamidas,  668 
Endozos  of  Enidos,  62 
Bnkleides,  archbishop  ci,  496 

—  the  Fhliasian,  618 


EaUaB,886 

—  the  Syraousan,  386 
Euktemon,4Sl 
Eomenes,  634, 644 
Eunomos,609 
Eapatridai,  39, 78 
Baphemos,  878 
EuryUades,  192, 198,  S04 
Earyelos,882 
Buiyleon,  66 
Eurylochoe,  313 
Euiymedon,  battles  of  the,  247 

—  the  Athenian,  308,  862,  390,  399 
EniyptolemoA,    463;    defends     tiie    six 

Generals,  470 
Euxysthenes,  19 
Buthydemos,  390 

FAMILT,  the  andent  Aryan,  6, 11 
Father,   cfflglnal    mfsming    oi   the 
word,  6 
Festivals,  Gzeek,  16 
Five  Hundred,  oonnell  of  the,  89,  438 
Five  Thousand  at  Athems  434, 489, 442 
Four  Hundred  at  Athens  in  the  Solooiaa 
oonsUtution,   80;   usurpatioii   of  the, 
434,442 
,  Free  discussion,  the  fbuidatl<m  of  Atbe* 

nian  polity,  429 
Funeral  oration  of  Ferikles,  S79 


GALBPS0B,S4S 
Games,  23;  Nemeaa  and  Jsthmfan, 

49 ;  Olympian,  48 
Gamonri,  39 
Gargaphia,  219 

Gela,  oongresB  of  BidUan  Greeks  at,  861 
Gelon,  founder  of  the  Gekmian  <|yna8l7  at 

Syracuse,  66, 177 
Generals  tStrategoi] 
Geological  features  of  OontfiMiital  Greeee. 

2 
Geomoroi,  89,  72, 418 

Gerousia,  80, 42 

Gobryas,128 

Gomates,122 

Gongykw  of  Bretria,  386. 619 

—  the  Oorinthlan,  887, 8t!8 

Goi^ttan  Knot,  686 

Gozigias,361 

GNirgdpas,  864 

Gorgo,  138 

Gorgoleon,  676 

Gothic  invasions,  660 

GnBda  Magna  (Megatt  HaOas] 

Graikoi,  96 
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Oraphd  F&ranomOn,  470,  618 
Greece,  geography  of ,  1  ^  teq. 
Oieek  Ghristiaaity,  660 

—  Declaretioc  "*  Independence  in  1821, 
668 

Greek  tribal  legends,  16 ;  national  cha- 
racter S3 ;  physical  science,  51 ;  philo- 
sophy, 63 ;  trade  hi  Egypt,  64, 118 

Greeks,  Asiatic,  conquered  by  Kroisos,  104 

Gyges,  103 

Gyllppos  sent  to  Syracuse,  881 ;  enten  the 
city,  387 ;  eentenoed  to  death  for  theft, 
478 

Gymnopaidiai,  366,  681 

HAONON,  founder  of  Amphipolis,  869 
HalonnesoB,  dispute  about,  between 
Philip  and  the  Athenians,  633 
Hamilkar,  67,  663 
Hannibal,  son  of  Giskon.  663 

—  treaty  of  FbiUp  III.  with,  660 
Haratch,  capitation  tax,  666 
Harmodios,  84 

Harmt^tai,  the  Spartan,  488 

Harpagos,  97 

Han)alofl,  650 

Hasdrubal,  668 

Hegemonta,  348 

HegesiBtratoe,  238 

Hekataios,  1S7 

Hekatonjrmoe,  614 

Hektemoriol,  77 

Helen,  17, 20 

Heliaia,  89,  266 

HeUastai  [Dikastal] 

Helikon,3 

HeUzos,  444 

Hellas,  not  a  geographical  name,  1 ;  Bpora- 
dike,  66 

Hellenes,  21  ;  want  of  union  among,  174, 
623,  632 ;  at  Salamls,  197 ;  vices  of  the, 
486,  678, 674 

Hellenotamial,  286 

Hellespont,  168 

Helota,  82 ;  revolt  of  the,  848 ;  placed  by 
the  Athenians  in  Naupaktos,  249 ;  mas- 
sacre of  3,000,  838  :  in  Messftnd,  688 

Hephaistlon,  684, 644 

Hephaistos,  14 

Herakleia,  Spartan  colony  of,  811, 668 

Heraklddai,  16, 17 

Herakleides,  377,  386, 618 

Herakles,  637 

Herippidas,  661 

Hcrmai,  mutilation  of  the,  867 

Hermippoe,  141 

Hermogenee,  636 


lOE 

Hermokrates,  the  Syracnsan,  at  Gela,  368 ; 
deprived  of  his  command,  886 :  delays 
the  retreat  of  the  Athenians,  403  ;  in  the 
Bgean,  430,  446,  468,  663 

—  the  Spartan,  447 
Hermon,  440 

—  the  Hegarian,  461 
Herodotoe,  38,  259 
Hesperldee,  66 
Hetairai,  486 
Hietomnemon,  634 
Hieron,  69 
Hiketas,  663 

Himera,  battles  of,  67, 662 
Hippoichos,  the  astronomer,  63 

—  son  of  Peisistratos,  84 
Hipparinoe,  668 
Hippeis,  79 

Hippias,  84,  86,  94:  intrigues  of,  at  toe 

Persian  Court,  186 ;  at  Marathon,  161 
Hippobotai,  94 
Hippoklos,  86 
Hippokrates,  330 ;  falls  at  Delion,  833 

—  secretary  of  Hindaroe,  450, 463 
Histiaios,  131, 136, 141 

Homicide,  jurisdiction  of  the  Arelopagos 
in  cases  of,  356 

Homoioi,  32 

Honorius,  661 

House,  the  primitive  Arjran,  8 

Houses,  union  of,  in  the  dan,  11 

Hydames,  123  ;  at  Anopaia,  184 

Hykkara,  376 

Hyperakrioi,  88 

Hyperboles,  347 ;  ostracism  Jof,  861 ;  mur- 
der of,  436 

Hypermnestra,  8 

Hypomeiones,  33,  660 

Hyroiades,  107 

HystaqwB,  133 

IASON  of  Pherai,  676 ;  assassinated,  689 
loonodasm,  663 
Idomend,  314 
Immortality,  ideas  of,  as  aflFecting  the  an- 

dent  Aryan  family  life,  8 
Inaros,  161,  851 

Income-tax,  Athenian  [Eisphora] 
Inheritance,  laws  of,  8 
Innocent  III.,  pope,  664 
Intaphemes,  132 
Intoleranoe,  patridan,  7  et  tfq, 
lolaidas,  596 
Ionia,  revolt  of,  139 
Ionian  fleet  at  Ladd,  141 
Ionians,47, 142;  atSalamis,  301;  slugglsh- 

neas  of  the,  347 
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Iphikrates,  563, 677, 587, 591, 603 

Ip8oe,  battle  of,  667 

Irony,  860 

Isaac  AngekM,  668 

Isagoras,  87 

lBaioe,609 

Iflchagoras,  841 

Ischolaos,  586 

Ismenias,  669 

IsokTRtes,  671, 691,  629 

Ibk»,  686 

Italy,  Greek  flettlements  in,  58 


JANISSABIES,  666 
Jnry  Ck)art8  [Dikasteria] 
—  men  [Dikastai] 
Justinian,  oode  of,  66S,  664 


KADMEIA  of  Thebes,  669 
Eadmos,  676 

KaDias,  oonvention  of,  36S 

KaUibios,  488 

Kallikratidas,  468, 463 

Eallimachos,  90 ;  at  Marathon,  162 

Kanixenoe,469, 478 

Kallistratos,  674,  677, 678 

Kamarina,  878,  877 

Kamboanlan  range,  2 

Kambyses,  118 

Kandanles,  108 

Kaprou  S§ma,  86 

Eaxians,  140 

Kassandros,  666,  656, 667 

Eatand,  861 ;  joins  the  Athenians,  878 

Keadas,  86 

Eephisodotos,  474, 480, 589 

Eerameikos,  86,  280 

Kersibleptea,  699 

Kimmerians,  99 

Eimon,  victories  of,  at  the  Enrymedon, 
247;  dismiaaed  by  the  Spartans  from 
IthOmft,  349;  at  Eypros  (Gypms)  353  ; 
as  a  statesman,  358 

Einadon,  conspix«cy  of,  561 

Eineas,  86 

Eing  and  tyrant,  distinction  between,  40 

Eings,  Qreteik,  40 

Elngs,  Spartan,  43 

Eiatakl,  669 

Eleandridas,  886 

EleandroB,  617 

Eleanor,  606 

Ekaichos,  444, 451 ;  and  Qyrns,  499 

Elearldas,  844 


KTE 

Elelgenes,  567 

Eklppidtf ,  396 

Etefsthenean  constitntion,  87  et  aeq. 

Eleisthenes,  of  Sikyon,  48 

—  of  Athens,  70, 87  ;  ezpnMon  and  ntxan 
of,  93 

Eleit08,684 
Eleobonlos,  848 
Eleodemos,  660 
Eleokritoe,  498 
Eleombrotos,  314 

—  son  of  Panaaniaa,  EIng  of  Sparta.  573, 
576 ;  marches  to  Leoktra,  579 ;  is  there 
defeated  and  slain,  580 

Eleomenes,  Eing  of  Sparta,  86. 98, 188, 149, 
181 

Eleon,  299, 819 ;  pniciues  the  dfamiasal  of 
the  Spartan  enToys,  830 ;  aent  ^th  re- 
inforoemente  to  Pylos,  831 ;  and  Thocy- 
dides,  886  ;  sent  into  Thrace,  841 ;  takes 
Tordnft,  843 ;  falls  at  Amphipolia,  844 

—  the  Sicilian,  641 

Eleonymos,  son  of  Sphodriaa,  578, 580 

Eleopatra,  681 

Eleroncfaoi,  94, 353, 259, 443, 575, 591 

Enemos,  288 

Enidos,  battle  of,  257 

Eodros,73 

EMs  of  ICytiltoe,  180 

Eoiratadas,  517 

Eonon  in  command  at  N&apaktos,  89S, 
466,  467  ;  at  Samoa,  458 ;  blockaded  In 
Mytil&nfi,  461;  escapes  from  Aigos> 
potamoi  to  Salamis,  477 ;  aottrity  of, 
554 ;  at  Soosa,  556 ;  Tictortons  sft 
Enidoe,  567 ;  reboilds  the  Long  WaOs  of 
Athens,  663  ;  death  of,  668 

Eorkyra,  60 ;  aeditioos  in,  806 ;  iiisiwariins 
nt,  809  ;  in  alliance  with  Athen.  576 

Eorkyraiims,  61 ;  hold  aloof  in  the  Bet- 
aian  war,  177 ;  quarrel  between,  and  tte 
Ooiinthiaxis,  361 ;  seek  to  aOy  tbamsdves 
with  Athens,  268;  take  part  in  the 
Sioilian  expedition,  898 

Eoroneia,  battles  of,  258,560 

Eorylaa,  614 

Eoryphasion,.816 

Eotya,  590 

Eratesippidaa,  454 

Erete,  177 

Erltias,  468 ;  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyianti, 

488;  maasacares  the  Btenrinfana,  498 
ErolsoB,  83, 104 
Eronoe,15 
Eroton,59 
Eryptela,  83, 551 
EtesiaB,556 
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KTB 

Ktesiphoiu  618  note,  648 

Ktuiaza,  battle  of,  508 

Kyaxares,99 

Kylon,  74 

Elynegeiros,  154 

Kynoskephalai,  death  of  Pelopidas  at,  092  ; 

dtfeaf  of  Philip  HI.  at,  660 
Kynoeeema,  447 
E7P8elo8,44 
Kyrtod,  65 
Kythera,  171 ;  occapied  by  the  Attienians, 

827 
Kyzikoe,  batUe  of,  460 


LABDA,44 
LabdaloD,  882 
Labynetoe,  99 
Lachares.  657 
Laches,  363 
Lad«,  143 
Lakrines,  1)0 
Lamachos,  364, 873,  885 
Lamian  war,  653 
lAnd-lawB,  andent,  77 
Landmarlffl,  78 

Languages,  Hellenic  and  Pelasglc,  21 
Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  664 
Law,  TOluntaiy  obedience  to,  170 
Laws  of  inheritance,  9 
Leagues,  Achaian,  658 ;  Aitolian,  Epetrot, 

and  Akamanian,  659 
Legends,  dynastic  and  tribal,  16 
Legislation,  of  Drakou,  74 ;  of  Solon,  78 
Ldtonrgiai,  80 
Leo  III.,  the  Isanrlan,  662 
Leon,  419,  429, 436, 457,  mnrdered,  478 

—  the  Spartan,  431 
Leon  of  Ralamis,  486 
Leonidas,  181 

—  the  Molosslan,  680 
Leontiades,  569,  572 
Leontinoi,  861, 862 
Leopold,  669 
Leosthenes,  599 

Leotyohides,  211,  228  ;  at  HykaK,  229 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  667 

Lesbians,  revolt  from  Athens,  294 ;  ask 

help  from  Sparta,  296 ;  make  proposals 

toAgis,413 
Leoktra,  battle  of,  580 
Libys,  brother  of  Lysandros,  498 
Lichas,  856 ;  and  Tissaphemes,  428, 445 
Litorgiee  [Ldtoorgiai] 
Loans,  qnestton  of,  in  the  time  of  Stdon, 

76 
Lokroi,  25 


MEO 

Long  Walls  of  Mcgara,2l9, 330 ;  of  Athens, 

250, 484,  561 ;  of  Argos,  357 
I^ydisji  djnasties,  103 
Lygdamis,  84 
Lykians,  114 
LyUskos,  471 

Lykon  rccuks  Sokrates,  520 
Lykophron,  43 

—  of  Fherai,  606 
Lykourgos,  29,  87 

—  the  orator,  624  note 
LyrkeioB,  8 

Lysandros,  4A4  458 ;  appointed  secretary 
to  Arakos,  475 ;  slaughters  his  Athenian 
prisoners,  478 ;  besieges  Athens,  481  ; 
pilgrimage  of,  549 ;  falls  at  Herakleia. 
558 

Lyslas,  259,  570 

Lysikles,  428 

Lysimachos,  630,  657 


MACBDOK,  Hakedonia.  62 
Magna  Gmcia  [Megalfi  Hellas] 

Magnesia,  182 

Magon,  654 

Maglans,  122 

Malandrioe,  126 

Makedonian  kings,  568,  657 

Mania,  552 

Mantineia,  joins  the  Argive  confederacy, 
847 ;  victory  of  the  Spartans  at,  855 ; 
broken  up  by  the  Spartans,  566;  re- 
established, 585 

Marathon,  150 

Macdonioe,  146, 161 ,  208 ;  socks  the  alliance 
of  the  Athenians,  212  ;  oocuples  Athens, 
214 ;  secret  treaty  of,  with  the  Aigives, 
215 ;  dain  at  Plataial,  224 

Mardontes,  211 

Marriage,  ancient  ideas  of,  7 

Masiste8,281 

MasisUos,  218 

Massagetai,  115 

MaaBalia,57 

Master  Thief,  14,  867 

Medeia,20 

Medes,  97 

Medi08,645 

Megabates,  187 

Megabaaos,  134, 250 

Megat^ysos,  122 

Megakles,  48,  83 

MegalA  Hellas,  57,  60 

—  Taphros,35 

Megalopolis,  688,  foonded  by  Bpameinon- 
das,  587 ;  left  in  ruins  by  Eleomenes,  660 
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MEG 

Mogaan,  eaily  gnatneH  at,  46 ;  allies  h^- 
self   with   Athena,  S49  ;   zerolta  from 
Athena,  3SS  ;  factiona  in,  S29 
Kegatian  ooloniea,  64 
Hegarlana,  exclnded  from  Atheaian  mar- 

keta,  267,  271 
Keglstias,  185 
Meidiaa,  502 

—  assaults  Demoathenea,  613 
HdonippoB,  43 
Melanthos,  418 

Mel^toe,  accuaes  Sokratea,  520 
MeUans,  857 
Melkarth,636 
Mellon,  571 

Meloe,  maaaacre  of,  858 
Memnon,  the  Rhodlan,  634 
Mcnandroa,  890, 474 
Kendft,  revolta  from  Athena,  339 ;  retaken 

by  the  Athd^ana,  340 
Henedaioa,  816 
Meneklee,  472 
Menon,  500,  506 
Menylloe,  655 
Mercenaiiea,  ThraUaa,  84;  Greek,  499, 

517,  563,  591,  599 
Mermnad  kings  of  Lydia, 

Messed,  583 ;  foonded  by  Bpametnondaa, 
587 

Hessenian  wars,  33 

Messeniana,  19, 28 ;  brought  back  to  Pyloe, 
853  ;  restored  to  their  country  by  Epa- 
melnondas,  587 

Metoikoi,  at  Athena,  88 

Michael  Falaiologoa,  665 

Miletoa,  148 ;  revolts  from  Athena,  417 

Milon  the  athlete,  59 

MUtiades,  90, 131, 144 ;  at  Marathon,  150 ; 
at  Faros,  157 

MindaroB,  445  ;  at  the  Hellespont,  446 ; 
alain  in  the  battle  of  Kyaikoa,  450 

Minda,  taken  by  Nikias,  310 

Mithridates,  508 

Mnasippos,  576 

MnesiphiloB,  198 

Mohammed  n.,  666 

Monarchy,  ancient  and  modem  ideas  of, 
41 

MoToeini,  campaigns  of,  in  Greece,  667 

Mortgages,  alleged,  in  Attica,  77 

Mothakes,  550 

Mounychia,  234 

Moorychides,  214 

Moanoufle  [Alexios  Doukas] 

Hurad  II.  666 

Mutilation  of  the  hunan  body,  22 

Mykaie,  batUe  of,  339 


HTM 

MykalesMs,  maaaaoTB  of,  411 

Myron,  84 

Myronides  defeats  the  Oorinthiana,  350 

Mysteries,  530 

Mythology,  general  character  of  Greek,  13 

MytilfinS,  sorrenden  to  Paches,  397 


NABOPOLASSAR,  99 
Nation,  the  idea  of  a,  hateful  to  the 
Hellenic  tribea  genenUly,  12 
Kankrariai,  71 
Naukratis,  118 
Nanpaktoa,  Helota  at,  249 
Naoaikles,  607 
Nantodikai,  71 
Kararino,  battle  of,  669 
Nazos,  150,  247 
Nebucadneszar,  99 
Necessity,  doctrine  of,  109 
Nektanebis,  599 
Neodamodes,  551 
N'eon,  517 
Nepheres,  656 
New  Borne,  660 
Nikanor,634,655 
Nikarchoa,  506 

Nikias,  tokee  Minoa,  310 ;  zefnaes  to  go  to 
Pylos,  822 ;  occaples  Kythera,  327  ;  r»> 
ooyers  Mendd,  340 ;  peace  of,  346;  ap- 
pointed to  command  in  Sicily.  364 ;  un- 
designedly increaaea  the  acate  of  the  en- 
terprlae,  366;  sacoeasfuUy  landa  the 
Athenian  army  at  Syracuse,  S76;  wins 
a  battle  which  haa  no  reaalta,  376 ;  in- 
capacity of,  379  ;  asks  for  reinforoe- 
ments,  881 ;  occupies  BpipolaJ,  SS2 ;  lets 
slip  the  opportunity  famished  tay  tiie 
capture  of  the  flzvt  and  second  Syracosaii 
oounterworka,  384 ;  allows  Gylippoa  to 
enter  Syracuse,  387 ;  fortifles  Plommy- 
rion,  387 ;  defeata  Gylippoa,  S88 ;  writes 
to  the  Athenians,  389 ;  wins  a  naval 
victory  and  loees  Flemmyrion,  390 ;  x»> 
fuses  to  retreat,  896 ;  sorrendeiB  to  6y- 
lippos,  407 ;  put  to  death,  409 
Nikolaoa,  286 
Nikomedes,  251 
Nikostratos,  at  Korkyra,  307 ;  at  Meodi. 

340 
Nile,  valley  of  the,  116 
Nine  Roads  [AmphipoUs] 
Nhieveh.  99, 100 
Niaaia,452 
Nomothetai,  612 
Nymphodoros,  379 
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ODBTSAI,  89S 
OUgazclu,     gmanOy    oppond     to 
Athens,  413 

OBgarchioal  oonspfaraej  at  Athens,  4S9 

Oljmpia,  47 

Olyxnpiss^eSl 

Olynthos,  besieged  bj  Artabasos,  209 ;  for- 
mation of  the  confederacy  of,  067 ;  sup- 
pression of  the  confederacy  of,  (70 ;  asks 
aid  of  Athens,  604 ;  destruction  of,  61( 

Onomakks,  430,  448, 488 

Onomarchos,  605 

Oradee,  106, 175 

Oration,  fnneral,  of  Perikks^  379 

Orestes,  37 

Orkhan,  666 

Ormiud,  164 

Oroites,126 

Ortygla,  375 

Ostraclsni,  91 

Otane8,13fi 

Othman,  664 

Othoof  Bayaria,660 

Othryades,  38 

Ottoman  Turks,  665 

Ouranos,  18 

Oxyartes,  641 

P ACHES,  397,  SOB 
Pagondas,  881 

Paktyas,  110 

Panakton,  fort  of,  845. 848 

Panathenaic  festiral,  85 

Panhellenic  festiTals,  48 

Panionic  festival,  47 

Pazaloi,  83 

Paralos,284 

Paranom6n  Oraphd  [Oraphft  FanuMMnte] 

Parmenides,  531 

Parmenion,  684 ;  mnrdend,  689 

Parthenon,  859, 667 

Paxysatis,  454, 555 

Pasargadai,  688 

Pasimeloe,  563 

Pasion,  503 

Pasippidas,  458 

Patrokleides,  psephisma  of,  481 

PaosanJas,  march  of,  to  Platalai,  315, 
318  ;  reduces  Bysantion,  385 ;  sends  his 
prisoners  to  Xerxes,  385 ;  treadheiy  of, 
236.338 

—  murders  Philip,  681 

—  king  of  Sparta,  at  Athens,  496 ;  in 
Boiotia,  658 ;  exile  of,  669 

Peace  of  Nlkias, 

—  Philokrate8,649 

—  AntaDcidas,  568 


PfiB 

Peace  of  Passarovlti,  668 

Pedaritos,  433,  480 

Pediaioi,  88 

Peiraieus,  fortified  by  Themistokles,  884 ; 

attacked  by  Telentias,  564 
Peisandros,  438, 481 

—  the  Spartan,  557 

PeLristratidai,  expulsion  of  the,  86 ;  in- 
trigues of  the,  149 ;  at  Athens  with 
Xeixes,  197 

Peisistratos,  83 

PeithAgoras,  66 

Fteithias,  306 

Pelasgians,  31 

Pelopidas,  571,  675,  580,  588 ;  at  SoQsa, 
590;  falls  at  Kynoskephalai,  593 

Peloponnesian  war,  real  causes  of  the,  848, 
253,  367  ;  continued  through  the  period 
called  the  Peace  of  Nikias,847 ;  ended  in 
SamoB,  494 

Penestai,  35 

Pentakoeiomedimnoi,  79 

Perdikkas,  279, 298 ;  invites  Brasidas  into 
Thraoe,  339 ;  renews  his  aUianoe  with 
Athens,  840 

Periandros,  44 

Perikles  builds  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
350 ;  other  public  works  of,  358 ;  favoua 
the  aUianoe  with  Korkyra,  364,  370; 
funeral  oration  of,  370 ;  unpopularity  of, 
after  the  plague,  383 ; 

—  ion  of  Perikles  and  Aspaaia,  384,  457  ; 
murdered,  473 

Perioikoi,  81, 83 
Persepolis,  638 
Perseus,  657 

Persia,  geography  of,  100 
Persian  heralds,  treatment  of,  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  148 

—  fleet,  numbers  of  the,  of  Xerxes,  167 

—  wars,  147  el  $eq, 

Persians,  97  ;  defeated  at  Salamis,  301 ;  at 
Plataiai,  384 ;  and  at  Mykalft,  389 ;  claim 
the  tribute  of  the  Ariatio  Greeks,  418 

Phaiax,  863 

Phalalkos,  616.  630 

Phalanx,  Theban,  637 

—  Makedonian,  637 
Phalinos,  504 
Phases,  119 
Pharax,  556 

Phamabaaos,  418,  444,  450;  In  alUance 
with  Konon,  555;  at  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  563 

Phayilos,  606 

Fheidias,  259. 271 

Phddippides,  151 
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PHB 

Phoilcia,  130 

Phenidan  fleet  at  Aspendoe,  440 

Fhenicians,  120  ;  at  Salamte,  300 

Philip,  son  of  Amyntas  and  father  of  Alex- 
ander  the  Great,  589;  becomes  king, 
600 :  early  training  of,  601 ;  takes  Am- 
phipolis,  604 ;  gives  Potidiaia  to  the  Olyn- 
tiiians,  600 ;  defeats  the  PhoUans,  606 ; 
takes  Pherai,  606 ;  fslse  report  of  the 
death  of,  607 ;  at  Thermopylal,  619 ;  de- 
dares  himself  the  friend  of  Thebes,  690 ; 
fortIflesElateia,620;  TictorioiuatCha!- 
roneia,  627 ;  takes  Thebes,  628 ;  acknow- 
ledged supreme  chief  of  the  Hellenes, 
629:  assassinated  at  Aigai,  6S1 

Philip  III.  defeated  at  Eynoekephalal,  660 

Philippos,  672 

Philiskos,  690 

Phllokles,  466,  479 

Philokrates,  peace  of,  649 

Philomelos,  605 

PhUopoimen,  660 

Philosophy,  Greek,  55 

Philosophers,  Greek,  influence  of,  56 

Philotas,  683,  634  ;  mnrdered,  689 

Phoibidas,  569, 575 

Phoiboe,  13 

Phokaia,  111 

Fhoklans,  at  Anopaia,  185,  190 ;  fined  by 
the  Amphlktyons,  605 

Phokion,  608  ;  general  policy  off  804,  655 ; 
pat  to  death,  656 

Phokis,  25 ;  deyastation  of,  t^  the  The- 
bans,  620 

Phormion,  266,  288;  defeats  the  Oorln- 
thians,  290 ;  second  victoiy  <tf ,  in  the 
Ck)rinthian  gplf,  292 

PhraorteB,99 

Phratrlai,  11 

Phrynichos,  the  tragic  poet,  144 

—  the  general,  420 ;  protests  against  the 
plans  of  Alklbiades,  427 ;  joins  the  oli- 
garchic consptnu^,  480;  mnzder  of, 
440 

Phy«,84 

Phylakos,  195 

Phyie,  492 

Phylo-basUds,  74 

Physical  scienoe,  growth  of,  61 

Pindar,  638 

Plague  at  Athens,  282;  in  the  Athe- 
nian camp  before  Potldala,  288 

PlatAiai,  26 ;  alliance  of,  with  Athens,  9S ; 
the  confederates  at,  218  ;  battle  of,  328; 
surprised  by  the  Thebans,  274  ;  destruc- 
tion of,  804 ;  i:«etQration  of,  566 ;  again 
fidaed  by  the  Thebans,  576 


BHI 

Plataians,  at  Mazuthon,  153;  besieeed  liy 
the  Spartans  and  Thebans,  387 

Plato,  637;  his  Apologia  of  8ok»lBS,5i8 ; 
the  Fbaidon  of,  544 

PUdstoanaz,  258, 845 

Plemmyiion,  387 

Ploutazchos  of  Eretria,  61S 

Plynterla,455 

Pnyx,43S 

PGlis,  89, 284 ;  [CHy] 

Pones,  342 

Pollis,  575 

P6108, 517 

Polybiades,  570 

Polydamas  of  Pharsaloa,  S76 

Polydamidas,  340 

PolydoroB,  589 

Polykiates,  118, 135. 618 

Polyphron,  589 

Polysperchon,  655 

Polyxeloe,  69 

Poros,  642 

Potfdaia   assaDed  hf  Artabaaos,  309;  re- 
volts from  Athena,  306 ;  saixvoderof.  S9t 

Praziergadai,  455 

Piexaspcs,  121 

Primogeniture,  8 

Prlaoners  of  war,  treatment  of,  10 

Probouleutfo  Ooonoi],  866 

Prodiko6,588 

Prokles,45 

Property,  eariieet  nottoma  of,  9 

Protagoras,  580 

Protft,  318 

Ptotomaohos,  458, 466 

Proxenos,  500, 606 

Prytanels,  471 

Psammenitos,  119 

Psammitlchos,  64 

Paephi8ma,of  Patxokteides,  481 

Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagoa,  6S4,  667 

Ptoiodoros,  380 

Punishment,  theories  of,  SOI 

Pydna,  batUe  of,  661 

^loa,  occupied  by  Besmoathenea,  316 ;  i»- 
taken  by  the  Spartans,  458 

Pythagoras,  M 

I^hia,  veDallty  of  the,  86 

Pythios,  163 

Pythodoros,  363 
—  archonahip  of,  496 


RELIGION,  character  of,  ancient  Aryan, 
7,10 
Khetors,  636 
Bhianoe,  84 
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Bhlga  of  Yelestinos,  668 

Hhodes,  624,  Ko,  666 

Boman  Intexferenoe  in  Qraeoe,  660 

Borne,  New,  663 

Boom,  Turkish  Miltaiu  of,  666 

Bozana,  641, 666 


SACBED  Bond  of  Thebes,  674 
Sacred  AVan,  606, 6S0, 638 

Sagnntiim,  67 

Salamia,  battle  of,  201 ;  raid  of  BrasidaB 
and  Kncmoe  on,  292 

Samlana  rifle  np  in  faToor  of  Athens,  418; 
snbdned  by  Lyaandroe*  4M 

Samoa  revolts  fiom  Athens,  269 ;  declares 
in  favonr  of  Athens,  418;  attempted 
oUgarcfalc  ravolation  in  the  Athenian 
army  at,  486;  reoorered  to  the  Athenian 
alliance,  691 

6andanis,104 

Parrteis,  siego  and  oaptore  of,  by  Cyras, 
108, 110;  buning o^  189 

Sdo  [Chios] 

Spythians,  09 

fieisachthela,  77,  79 

fielenkoe,  6H4, 667 

SeUnons,  qoand  between  and  Egesta,  368 

SeUaklan  Turks,  662 

SeOaaia,  battle  of,  660 

Senate  [Bould,  Froboolentlc  CoonoQj 

8e8tos,280 

fieathes,  294,  616 

Seven  Fenians,  the,  128 

Sidly,  Greek  rolonlsatioin  In,  67 

Bikanos,877 

Sikinnos,199 

SInope,  67  ;  the  Ten  Tboosand  at,  616 

Sitalkes,279,298 

Six  generals,  murder  of  the,  at  Athens,  473  . 

Six  hnndzed  at  Byracose^  884, 896 

Skedaso8,679 

SkiAn6  revolts  from  Atheos,  888 

Skironides,  420 

SkJrphondas,  411 

Skylax,  137 

iikyniaB,  191 

Slavery,  410, 486,  668 

Slaves,  9  ROle 

Slavonian  Inroads,  666 

Smerdis,121 

Society,  Aryan,  6 

Sokrates,  at  DeUon,  860 ;  at  the  trial  of 
the  generals,  471 ;  and  the  Thirty,  4^6 ; 
accQsation  of,  620 ;  and  the  Daimonion, 
622;  and  the  Elenchos,  618;  and  the 
J>elphlan  orode,  628;  and  the  oomlo 


sm 

poets, 682;  with Kritlas and Andbfaidas, 
686 ;  and  the  sophists,  686 ;  trial  and 
defence  of,  686  H  teq,;  deatti  of,  644; 
positive  and  negative  teaching  of,  646 

Sokrates,  the  Achaian,  600, 606 

Solon,  76  >(  seq, ;  travels  of,  81 ;  and  Kroi- 
808, 82 ;  charaoter  of  the  oonstitation  of, 
87 

Solygeia,326 

Sophainetos,  600 

Sophists,  626 

Sophokles,  son  of  Sostntides,  862 

—  the  poet,  260 

Sophroniskoe,  620 

So8ikles,96 

SostratOB,  622 

^^arta,  28 ;  oonstitation  and  early  history 
of,  80 ;  inredominanoe  oC,  In  Hdas,  94; 
inflnx  of  money  into,  660 

Spartan  empire,  eharaotwr  of  the,  487, 647, 
681 

Spartans  smnmon  Hlpplas  to  a  oongioss 
of  their  allies,  94 ;  intveat  the  Athenians 
to  stand  firm  against  Mardonios,  218; 
make  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Thasians, 
348 ;  promiBe  the  Fotldaians  to  invada 
Attioa,  266;  make  overtures  to  the 
Persian  king,  276 ;  make  a  trace  for  one 
year  with  the  Athenians,  888 ;  ratify  the 
peaoeof  Nikias,  846 ;  excluded  from  the 
O^ympio  games,  867 ;  allianoo  between, 
and  the  Argives,  866 ;  send  GyUppos  to 
Syracuse,  880;  fortiliy  Pekalela,  890; 
make  a  treaty  with  the  Fttsians,  417  ; 
make  a  second  treaty  with  them,  422 ; 
order  the  murder  of  Alklbiades,  436; 
fnforoe  the  peace  of  AntaJkidas,  664; 
restore  Plataial,  666 ;  break  np  the  dty 
of  Mantineia,  666 ;  dedaie  war  against 
the  Thebans,  678 ;  appeal  to  Athens  for 
aid  against  Epamelnondss,  686 

Spartoi,  674 

8perthla8,386 

Sphakteria,  816 

Sphodrias,  678, 688 

Spintharos,  86 

StageinMi,  886, 848 

Stages,  417 

State,  slow  growth  of  the,  11 

Stateira,648 

Stephanos,  614 

&tesUao8,16S 

Sthenelaidas,  269 

StUbides,  898 

StiUcbon,  661 

StTBtegol,  90, 266 

StromUchi^  417, 421 
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Strymon,  alleged  freezing  of  the,  S07 

BvlelmBn,  66S 

S3r&gros,178 

^ybaris,69 

Sycophants  (Sykophrjitai),  i89  note 

Syennesis,  99,  600 

gyloeon,  135, 1S7 

Syracosan  energy ^  898 

Syracasans,  first  conntGmrork  of  the,  388 ; 
second  counterwork  of  the,  884;  third 
ooontGrwork  of  the,  388 ;  close  the  month 
of  the  great  harbour,  400 ;  destroy  the 
Athenian  fleet,  402 

SyracoBC,  geography  of,  876,  881 


mABALOB,  110 
JL    Tagos,  25,  578 
Tam63,445 
Toras,  129 
Tarentum  XTaras] 
Tearless  Battle,  590 
Tegca,  87,  685, 592 
Teleutlfls,  504, 670 
Tellias,  880 
Tellos,72 
Tely8,69 

Tempe,  172  ;  abandoned  by  the  allies,  179 
Ten  Thousand,  the  Cyreian,  500 ;  victorious 
at  Kunaxa,  504 ;  retreat  of  Che,  506  et 

—  the  Axkadian,  W7,  589,  598,  615 

Terilloe,  178 

Testamentary  powers  at  Athens,  9 

Teutiaplos,  298 

Thales,  52,  68, 64 

Thapsos,  46 

Thasians  ask  aid  of  the  Spartans,  248 

Thasos,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  248;  se- 
cond revolt  of,  482 

Theogenes  of  H^;ara,  46,  74 

Thebans,  94;  at  Thermopylai,  190;  at 
Flataiai,  226;  surprise  Flataiai,  273: 
destroy  Flataiai,  808 ;  discontent  of  the, 
against  the  Spartans,  553;  accept  the 
peace  of  Antolkidas,  565  ;  join  the  new 
Atlienian  confedeiBcy,  574;  oxganixe 
the  Sacred  Band  under  Epamelnondas, 
574;  again  seise  Flataiai,  677;  Insist 
on  taking  the  oath  for  the  Boiotian 
cities,  578 ;  punish  the  Orchomenians 
and  Thespians  after  the  fight  at  Leuk- 
tra,  584 ;  obtain  an  Aniphiktyonio  ver- 
dict against  Sparta,  58o ;  build  a  fleet 
508 ;  ask  aid  of  Fliilip,  615 ;  defeated  at 
Chaironcla,  627 


TIG 

Thebes,  siege  of,  by  the  confederates,  226 ; 
the  Kndmeia  of,  seiaed  by  PhoMdw, 
569 ;  surrendered  to  Philip,  628 ;  reroits, 
and  is  destroyed,  633 

Thcmistokles,  150, 159  note ;  fortififs  Rn- 
raleus,  and  urges  the  building  of  a  fleet, 
173 ;  and  the  money  of  tbe  Enbofuts, 
192 ;  sends  a  message  to  tbe  FerBUztA. 
198  ;  alleged  second  message  of,  204 ;  sft 
Andres,  210 ;  mission  of,  to  Sparta,  233 ; 
ostracism  of,  239;  at  Magnesia,  240; 
policy  and  character  of,  S41-245 

Theodore  Laskaris,  665 

Theopompos,  33 

—  the  UUesian,  478 

TlieOrikon,  or  Tbeoric  Fund,  612, 613,  C27 

Thcni,  357 

Theramencs,  the  Spartan,  421 

—  son  of  Hagnon,  430 ;  his  oonduci  ia 
the  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred,  439, 
449 ;  at  Argcnnouasal,  462,  465 ;  hunts 
the  victors  of  Argennocssai  to  death, 
467  el  »eq.f  482 ;  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants,  4S8  ;  put  to  death,  491 

Thermopylai,  geography  of,  180 ;  Leoni^ts 

at,  181 
Theron  of  Akrogos,  69 
T^iersandros,  217 
Theseus,  71 
Thesmothctai,  73 
Thessalians,  24, 172 
Thessalos,  374 
Thfttes,  77,  79 
Thimbron,  552 
Thirty  Yeaw'  Truoe,  258 
Thirty  Tyranto,  the,  at  Athens,  488 
Thorax,  494 

Thoukydides,  son  of  Ifelesiaa,  258 
Thousand   llcgimcnt  at  Argof,  the,  355, 

356 
Thrace,  Greek  settlementa  in,  63 
Thrakians,  63 
ThrBQ'bouIos  of  Mlletoe,  46 

—  the  Athenian,  436.  437,  462.  465;  at 
Fhj'ld,  492 ;  at  Thebes,  658 ;  death  of, 
563 

Thrasydaios,  69 

Thrasylloe.  354 

Thrasylos.  436, 452, 458,  464 

Thrasymelidas,  317 

Three  Thousand  at  Athens,  489 

Thucydidcs,  remarks  of,  on  neon.  319; 

allows  Brasidas  to  get  AmphlpoBa,  3S$ ; 

exile  of,  337 ;  remarks  of,  on  Antiphon, 

430 
Thj'mochflrcfi,  411 
Tigranee,227 
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Timagenldas,  219, 226 
Timnsion,  517 
TimesithGOB,  513 
Timocracy  of  Solon,  79 
Timokrates,  291,  400 
—  the  Rhodinn,  556 
Timolao8,560 
Timoloon,  652 
TimoD,  175 

Timotheos,  son  of  Konon,    574,  576;  in 
Samos,  591,  C02 ;  oondcmned  to  a  fine  of 
100  talents,  60S 
Tiiibazos,  509,  563 
Tisamonos,  paephinna  of,  496 
Tisaaphemes,  413,  444,  505,  506, 553,  555 
Tlthiaustes,  555 

Tolmidos  defeated  at  Koroncio,  253 
Tordn^,  338,  842 

Trapezoiu,  57 ;  tbo  Ten  Thousand  at,  511 
Tribal  names  and  legends,  16 
Tribe,  the,  12 

Tribes,  political,  of  Eleistbenes,  87 

Tribute  cblldien,  664 

TripoUtza,  668 
Tritantaichmes,  189 

Trittys,  71 
Trophonios,  106, 579 

Tydena,  474, 479 

Tyrants,  the  Greek,  40 

—  the  Thirty,  488 

Tyn,  120 ;  token  by  Alexander,  686 

TyrtaIo8,32 


TTRSULA,  61 
U     TJrvaal,  104 


TTILLAi 


ZEU 
0E  communities,  6 


W 


03IEN,  condition  of,  in  Greece,  48« 


XANTHIAS,469 
Xauthippoe,  157, 211 ;  son  of  Perikles, 

284 

Xenagoe,  567 

Xenares,  348 

Xenelasiai,  271 

Xenias,  502 

Xenophanes,  65 

Xenophon,  at  Sardeis,  500 ;  heads  the  w- 
txeat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  508,  517 ; 
enriched  by  plundering  the  castle  of 
ABidates,  619  ;  his  Apologia  of  Sokratos» 
536  ;  on  the  seizure  of  the  Kudmpla  by 
Pholbidas,  570 

Xerxes,  160 ;  crosses  the  Hellespont,  164 ; 
reviews  his  forces  at  Doriskos,  167 ;  at 
Tempe,  172;  devastates  Fhokis,  194; 
said  to  have  failed  at  Delphi,  195; 
occupies  Athens,  196;  defeated  at 
Salamis,  202 ;  flight  of,  205 ;  at  Sardeis, 
231 


ZAKTNTHOS  [Saguntum] 
Zenis,552 
Zenon,  621 
Zeugitai,  79 
Zeus,  13, 15  ;  BaaUeus,  516 ;  ^oiUchlos,  519 
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BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR. 


A    HISTORY    OF    GREECE. 

Vol.  I.  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  War,  with 

Four  Coloured  Maps. 

Vol.  II.  from  the  Formation  of  the  Confederacy  of  Belos  to  the  Close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War ;  with  Five  Coloured  Maps  and  Plans 

and  a  copious  Index. 

2  vols.  8to.  doth,  price  36«. 


riTHESE  two  volumes  relate  the  History  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  times 
Jl-  of  which  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  knowledge,  to  the  end  of  the  long 
stmggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  known  as  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
The  third  volume  will  bring  down  the  story  to  the  death  of  Albxandeb 
the  Gbsat.  a  fourth  will,  it  is  hoped,  suffice  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Hellenic  people  to  the  revolution  which,  in  1862,  ended  the  reign  of  the 
Bavarian  Otho. 


'Mr.  Cox's  reoent  work marki 

dfidiBlvely  the  stage  at  which  speonlatlon 
has  airived  in  regard  to  the  earUest  qnes- 
tUnw  opened  by  the  history  of  Greece :  it 
ezamlneB  with  nnflinohing  steadiness  the 
toaditional  narraiilTes  of  pre-historlc 
origin:  it  re^ananges  the  confessedly 
anthentio  materials  fcnr  the  treatment  of 
the  historical  periods  with  an  amount  of 
critical  sagacity,  and  genuine  scholarship, 
whidi  win  be  readily  anticipated  by  all 
who  aie  acquainted  with  the  Author's 

earlier  productions Having  dared  to 

be  original  in  many  of  his  views,  he 
exhibits  on  several  points  the  courage  of 
fair  opinions.  But  few,  we  think,  would 
diq;>nte  his  right,  earned  by  vast  pre- 
liminary studies,  of  entering  the  lists  in 
the  field  of  historical  inquiry ;  and  fewer 
■ttll,  on  laying  down  these  opening  volumes, 
will  be  Inclined  to  deny  him  the  palm  cf 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  histoiiaDs 

of  ancient  Greece We  shall  look  with 

much  interest  for  the  ramainlng  volumes 
of  this  work ;  convinced  by  the  portion 
before  us  that  in  Mr.  Cox  will  be  found 
yet  another  name  to  be  enrolled  among 
those  Bnglisb  writers  who  have  vindicated 


for  this  country  an  honourable  rank  in 
the  investigation  of  Greek  history.' 

Bdikbubgh  Bkview. 

*  One  of  the  highest  praises  of  Mr.  Cox's 
history  is,  that  it  is  not  only  readable,  in 
respect  of  deamess  of  style  and  uniform 
elegance  of  composition,  but  it  is  every- 
where thoroughly  interesting.  No  other 
Grecian  History  possesses  this  quality  in 
so  high  a  degree.  The  style  of  Mr.  Grotb's 
history  is  too  scholastic ;  that  of  Cubtius, 
by  Mr.  Ward,  too  German,  to  be  very 
easy  reading  even  for  proficients  In  history. 
Both  are  diffuse,  and  both,  perhaps,  devote 
too  much  spaoe  to  the  discussion  of  pre- 
historical  and  merdy  speculative  points — 
afault,if  itbeone,from  which  Thhulwall's 
Grecian  History  Is  not  exempt.  We  are 
confident  that  Mr.  Cox's  is  the  best  that 
has  appeared;  for  while  It  is  very  full 
in  all  Its  details,  and  so  loavM  nothing  to 
be  desired  on  the  score  of  completeness,  the 
Author  has  had  at  his  disposal,  and 
possesses  both  the  learning  and  the  judg- 
ment to  use  the  researches  and  discoveries 
of  scholars  up  to  the  latest  time.' 

British  Quarterlv  Rbview. 
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WORKS    BY   THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  cloth,  price  2Ss. 

THE     MYTHOLOGY    OF     THE 
AEYAN     NATIONS. 


*A  learned  and  elahonte  eootribuUon 
to  the  Bcienre  of  romparatlve  mjtholoffy.' 

FORTSIOHTLY  RiTIIW. 

*A  wild  and  masterly  book  on  a  preat 
•nUect,  and  one  which  ihonld  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  one  who  takes  the  leasi 
Inierest  In  liberal  learning.' 

CONTBMPORABT  RBVtIW. 

'The  work  Is  crammed  with  learned 
Illustrations  of  every  sort,  and  even  those 
who  do  not  read  it  as  the  Author  would 
wish  It  to  be  read  will  find  It  full  of  capital 
stories.'  Daily  Niwa. 

'  No  English  writer,  perhaps,  has  pursued 
with  such  ardour  the  new  lines  of  Inquiry 
which  the  researches  of  German  scholars 
in  the  direction  of  comparative  philology 

apd  mythology  have  opened  up While 

adopting  these  views,  Mr.  Cox  has  from 
the  first  applied  them  Independently  to  a 
wider  range  of  facts  than  any  previous 
Inquirer.  The  value  of  his  researcJiea 
and  results  in  these  respects  has  been 
fully  recognised  by  Professor  Max  Mttller 
himself It  is  Impossible  to  look  care- 
fully luto  Mr.  Cox's  new  and  Imp<irtant 
work  without  feeling  how  thoroughly  well 
merited  is  this  tribute  to  his  industry, 
learning,  and  literary  power.' 

Kdivbuboh  Rgynvr. 

*  This  is  one  of  those  few  books  which, 
instead  of  criticising,  we  prefer  to  recom- 
mend. Every  one  who  is  Interested  in 
the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats  is 
bonnd  not  only  to  read  It  bat  to  poasess 
It ;  no  one  who  pretends  to  speak  with 
the  slightest  authority  about  mythology 
in  general,  or  about  any  one  of  Its  many 
branches,  can  afford  to  Ignore  It.  In  an 
age  which  is  painfully  fertile  In  snper- 
Hcial  treatises  npon  profound  subjects— 
In  hastily  compiled  collections  of  small 


views  of  great  matters— It  ita  ooosolatloa 
to  meet  with  a  work  which  has  been  eare- 
fnily  framed,  which  offers  every  evidenee 
of  having  been  undertaken  with  good 
reason,  carried  out  with  doe  deliberaUoo, 
and  treated  In  a  style  which  Is  aaUafactofy 
in  its  process  and  agreeable  In  Its  resnita. 
A  great  scholar  may  write  a  very  dnll 
treatise— a  clever  bookmaker  may  prodaea 
such  a  travesty  as  ahall  make  cntlos  weep; 
but  when  a  writer  comblnea  learning  and 
literary  capability  he  is  not  likely  to  miss 
success ;  and  in  the  present  rase  Mr.  Cox 
does  combine  these  two  qaaliflcaiions,and 
the  consequence  is  that  he  haa  prodnoed  a 
bo«ik  which  must  be  very  soccesafal, 
unless  the  rsaders  of  the  preacnt  day  an 
utterly  unworthy  of  having  gnod  tare  set 
before  them.  In  the  limited  apaeealloued 
to  us  it  is  quite  Impoaalble  to  do  anything 
like  Justice  to  the  details  of  Mr.  OoZIs 
work ;  for  to  treat  such  a  hook  fSalriy  a 
critic  ought  to  have  at  least  as  many 
pages  at  his  disposal  as  a  good-alaed 
pamphlet  generally  contains.  The  ordt 
nary  mode  of  criticising  the  results  of  a 
scholar's  hard  awd  long-contlniied  work 
is,  as  we  are  well  aware,  to  teat  It  hen 
and  then  by  means  of  the  Index,  and  to 
shew  off  the  critic's  seoond*hand  learning 
at  the  expense  of  the  literary  svbjcct 
which  he  is  dissecting,  poInUng  oat  a 
weak  point  hen  and  an  ansound  spot 
then;  but  such  a  mode  at  treataeat 
would  be  entlnly  beside  the  mark  In  the 
present  case.  Cordial  praise  appean  to 
us  to  be  what  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Oo^ft 
labour  of  love  deserves;  and  when  we 
have  accorded  that,  he  will  perhaps  forvlvv 
us  If  we  ventun  to  find  a  little  fsalt  with 
portions  of  what  wo  consider,  on  the 
whole,  an  admirable  performance.* 
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The  NEW  BEFOBMATION,  a  Narratire  of  the  Old  Catholic  Move- 
ment, from  1870  to  the  Present  Time ;  with  an  Hlstoiical  Introduction.  By 
TuKODOiiL-^.    8ro.  price  12*. 
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The  OXFOED  EEFOEKEBS  —  John  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas 
More ;  bdng  a  HUtozy  of  tbfiir  Edlow-work.  By  FBmwnn  Bbbbohm. 
Seoond  XdUlan,  enlaigecU    8to.  lU, 

LSCnntSB  on  the  EISTOST  of  BfTOLAHD,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Death  of  Eing  Bdwazd  II.  By  William  LoHOMAir,  F.S.A.  WiOi  ICapt 
aod  UlustzatLoDB.    8to.  16t, 

The  mSTOSY  of  the  LIFE  and  TIXEB  of  EDWAED  the  THntB. 

By  WiLUAM  LoMOMAK,  F.S^  With  9  Hapi,  8  Hates,  and  16  Woodcofci. 
8  TolB.  Syo.  38a 

IHTEODUCTOET  LSCTTTEES  on  MODEEE  HISTOEY.  Dellveird 
in  Lent  Term.  184S ;  with  the  Inaugural  Lecture  deliTezed  in  Deoeoiber  ISU. 
By  the  Ber.  Thomas  Absold,  D.D.    8to.  price  7«.  6(2. 

WATEELOO  LECTTTEES  ;  a  Stndj  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By 
Colonel  Ghabub  G.  Chbsnbt,  R.B.    Tbiid  Edition.    8yo.  with  ICap,  10«.  6tf. 

EISTOET  of  EHGLAKD  nnder  the  DTTEE  of  BTTCKIEeKAX  and 

CHARLES  the  FIBST,'  1624-1628.  By  Samuel  Rawsoh  Gabdxkeb,  lais 
Student  of  Ch.  Ch.    2  vols.  8to.  with  two  Haps,  price  3i<. 

The  8IXTE  OEIEETAL  MOHAECHT;  or,  the  Geographj,  History, 
and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  By  Giobob  Bawunsoit,  If  .A.  Profeaorof  AncieDt 
History  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Ozfozd.    Maps  and  Ulnstarations.-   Svo.  16<. 

The  SEVENTH  GESAT  OEIEETAL  MQEAECHT;  or.  a  Histozy  of 

the  Sassanians :  with  Notices,  Oeographical  and  Antiquarian.  By  Q.  EAiFUXsoar, 
If  .A.  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  UniTenil^  of  Oxford.  8to.  with  ILqa 
and  Hlnstcattons.  [/it  eu  prat. 

A  HISTOEY  of  GEEECE.  By  the  Bey.  Gbobgb  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  U  H.  (to  the  dose  of  the  l^lo- 
ponnesian  War).    8yo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  36j. 

OBHSEAL  HISTOEY  of  GEEECE  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  By  the  Her.  Gborgr  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinffy  GoIIc^, 
Oxford ;  Author  of  *  The  Aryan  Mythology '  &c    Crown  8vo.     [/n  Ouprtu. 

GEEEK  HISTOEY  from  Themistocles  to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of 
Lives  from  Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H.  Clouoh.  New  BditiOD. 
Fcp.  with  44  Woodcuts,  6*. 

The  TALE  of  the  OEEAT  PEESIAH  WAE,  from  the  Histories  of 
Herodotus.    By  Gbobge  W.  Cox,  MJL.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Ss.  6d. 

The  HISTOEY  of  EOKE.  By  Whjuak  Ihmb.  Vou.  L  and  H. 
Svo.  price  80i.    The  Third  Volume  is  in  the  press. 

GSKEEAL  HISTOEY  OF  SOME  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Ci^  to 
the  Fall  of  Augustulns,  B.C.  758— A.B.  476.  By  the  Very  Ber.  C.  MnovAu; 
D.B.  Dean  of  Ely.    With  Five  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  6d. 

HISTOEY  of  the  EOKAHS  nnder  the  EMPIEE.  By  the  Yezy  Ber. 
0.  Mbbivalb,  D.D.  Dean  of  BIy.    8  vols,  post  8to.  48f. 

The  FALL  of  the  EOMAH  EEPITBLIC ;  a  Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.    By  the  ssme  Author.    12mo.  7«.  6tf. 

The  BTlTBEirrS  KAEUAL  of  the  HISTOEY  of  lEBIA,  from  the 
Barlleet  Period  to  the  Present.  By  Gdonel  Mbadowb  Tatlob,  M.B.AJ5- 
M.R JJL    Second  Thousand.    Crown  Sro.  with  H^m,  7«.  6A 

The  HISTOEY  of  IHDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  doee  of  Lord 
DaUunuie's  Administmtlon,   By  J.  0.  Mabshmak,   S  Tds.  oown  8vd.  ni; «: 
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The   KATIVE   STATES   of  IITDIA   in   STJB8IDIABY  ALLIANCE 

with  the  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT ;  an  Historical  Sketch.  With  a  Notice  of 
the  Mediatized  and  Minor  States.  By  Colonel  G.  B.  Uallrhox,  C.S.I.  Ouordiazi 
to  His  Highness  the  Mahar&j4  of  Mysore.    With  6  Ck>loured  Maps.    8to.  15«. 

DTBIAH-FOLITT ;  a  View  of  the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
By  Lleatenaat-Golonel  Gbobos  Ghbsxbt,  Fallow  of  the  UniverBity  of  Oaloatta. 
New  Edition,  reyiaed ;  with  Map.    8to.  price  21«. 

The  IICPEBIAL  and   COLONIAL   CONSTITUTIONS  of   the  BEL 

TA17NI0  EMPIBB,  including  INDIAN  INSTITUTION&     By  SU*  Edwabd 
Cbbasy,  M.A.    With  6  Maps.    870.  price  10«. 

SISTOET  of  the  EEFUBLIC  of  FLORENCE.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  the  Maichese  Gixo  Caitoki  by  Sa&ah  Fiiancks  Aij.ktke.  2  vols. 
8vo.  [/»  the  press, 

STUDIES  from  GENOESE  HISTOST.  By  Colonel  G.  B.  Maxleson, 
C.S.I.  Guardian  to  His  Highness  the  Mahar&j&  of  Mysore.    Crown  Svo.  lOs.  Gd. 

CBITICAL  and  HISTOBICAL  ES8ATS  oontribated  to  the  Edinburgh 
JUoiew,   By  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Macauiat. 

Cheap  Edition,  authorised  and  complete.    Grown  Svo.  is.  ScL, 
Cabinet  EnrnoK,  4  vob.  post  Svo.  24«.    I   Libra  rt  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  36«. 
People's  Edhion,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  8s.   \   Studbht's  Edition,  1  voL  cr.  Svo.  6t, 

HISTOBT  of  EUBOFEAN  HORALS,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne 
By  W.  E.  H.  LsOKT,  M^.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  28*. 

HISTOBT    of   the    BISE    and  INFLUENCE   of   the  8FIBIT  of 

BATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  LscKT,  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition, 
being  the  Fourth.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  16j. 

The  HISTOBT  of  FHILOSOFHT,  from  Thalea  to  Comte.  Bj 
Gbobqb  Henbt  Lewes.    Fourth  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  82«. 

The  HISTOBT  of  the  FELOFONNESIAN  WAB.  By  Thuctdidbs. 
Translated  by  B.  Crawlet,  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  2U, 

The  MTTHOLOGT  of  the  ABYAN  NATIONS.  By  Gbobos  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,     2  vols.  Svo.  2S«. 

TALES  of  ANCIENT  OBEECE.  By  GEOfiOB  W.  Cox,  M.A.  lata 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Crown  Svo.  price  6«.  6(2. 

HISTOBY  of  CIVILISATION  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  Henrt  Tho&las  Buckle.  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Work,  with 
a  complete  Index.    8  vols,  orown  Svo.  24«. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTOBY  of  the  CHTJBCH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 

Revolution  of  1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Shobt,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.Aaaph.    Eighth  Edition,    down  Svo.  7«.  6<i. 

MATTNDEB'S  HISTOBICAL  TBEASTTBYr  Generallntroductory  Out- 
lines of  Universal  Htetory,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories.  Latest  Editiony 
revised  by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Cox,  M.A.    Fcp.  Svo.  6«.  cloth,  or  10s,  calf. 

CATE8'  and  WOODWABD*S  ENCYCLOF£DIA  of  CHB0N0L06Y, 

HISTORICAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL;  oomprising  the  Dates  of  all  the6x«afc 
Events  of  History,  including  Treaties,  Alliazioes,  Wars,  Battles,  &c. ;  Incidents 
in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and  their  Works,  Scienttflc  and  Geographical  Dis- 
coveries, Mechanical  Inventions,  and  Bodal  Improvements.    8vo.  price  424. 

The  HISTOBICAL  GEOOBAFHY  of  ETTBOPE.  By  E.  A.  Fbeev Aiv, 
D.CX.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  Maps.  [/a  the  firtu. 

The  EBA  of  the  FBOTESTANT  BEYOLUTION.  By  F.  Sbbbohm. 
With  4  Coloured  Maps  and  12  Diagrams  on  Wood.    Fcp.  Svo.  2t,  M, 
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The  CSTJ8ADES  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 
Oollege,  Oxford.    wit]i  Coloured  Hap.    Fcp.  8to.  2i.  6J. 

The  THIBTY  YEAB8'  WAS,  1618-1648.   By  Samukl  Battson  Gab- 

DIMRK,  lAte  Student  of  Chrifit  Church.    With  Coloured  Hap.    Fcp.  8to.  2^  6d. 

The  HOUSES  of  LAKCASTEB  and  YORK ;  with  the  Conqneet  and 
LoM  of  Fmnce.  Bv  James  Gairdner,  of  the  Public  Becord  Office.  With  Fire 
Coloui-eil  Mapa.    Fcp.  8to.  2s.  Cd, 

EDWARD  the  THIRD.  By  the  Rpr.  W.  Wawbtjrtojc,  M.A.  late 
Fnllnv  of  All  SouLi  College,  Oxfoid.  With  S  Colocrtu  Haps  and  8  Geoealogica] 
Tftbles.    Fcp.  8vo.  2m.  fid. 

REALITIES  of  IRISH  LIFE.  By  VT.  Stkvabt  Trbnch,  late  Land 
Ai^ent  In  Ireland  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.  the  Harqueas  of  Bath,  and 
Lord  DIgby.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  prioe  'U.  ^. 


Biographical  Works, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    By  John  Stiart  ^Iii.t..    8vo.  price  7*.  Orf. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  hin  Xephev,. 
G.  Orro  TitKVELYAX,  M.P.    2  vols.  8 vo.  *    [In  tht  pretty 

ADMIRAL  SIR  EDWARD  CODBINGTON,  n  IMomoir  cf  hie  Life; 
with  iScleotions  from  hi^  Prlvote  and  Official  Corre^ponlpnce.  Abritlirctl  fn»ai 
the  larjjer work,  and  edtcl  by  hi.-?  Lauglitcr,  f^mly  lioui.niiKiu  With  Por- 
trait, Maps  iic.    Crown  Svo.  7<.  ft/. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  III.  derived  from  State  Records,  Unpublished 
Family  Correspondence,  and  Personal  Tcstinjnny.  By  Blan'CIIard  Jrhrold. 
4  vols.  Svo.  wir.h  numorom  Pormit;*  and  Ka.^*i!uil«i.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  prioc  IS*, 
each.    The  Third  Tohiuie  i^  in  ii  q  pre  -. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  Sir  GILliERt  ELLIOT,  First  EARL  of 
MINTO.    Edited  by  the  CouxTE^s  of  MiNTn.    g  vols.  Svo.  81*.  W. 

ESSAYS  in  MODERN  MILITARY  BIOORAPHY.  By  Charli:» 
GoRKWALLis  Cbesxey,  Llcutenant-Colnnel  in  the  Royal  Eng1neex«.  8to.  ]2i;.€<<. 

The  MEMOIRS  of  SIB  JOHN  RERESBY.  of  Thrybergh.  Bart.  ^.P. 
for  York.  Lc.  ir>31~lGS9.  Written  by  Himself.  Edited  from  the  Oiigiaal 
Manuscript  by  Jamks  J.  CAUTvrniGirr,  M.A.    Svo.  price  21*. 

ISAAC    GASAUBON,    1559-^614.    By  Mark  PATnsox,    Rector    of 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  18*. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS,  reprinted  from  Reviews, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections.  Second  DdiMon  of  the  Second  Series.  By  A 
IlAYWARD,  Q.C.    2  vols.  8vo.  pHce  28^.    Tiiihd  Series,  In  1  vol.  8to.  piice  14i« 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK;  a  Politic il  Biography.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  BSNJAMIX  DiMiiABU,  M.P.    Crown  Svo.  price  Ui, 

The  LIFE  OF  ISAMBABD  KINGDOM  BRUNEL,  Ciyil  Enginoer. 
By  Isambai;d  Brunbl,  B.C.L.    With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    8to.  ?)j. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Krkrt  Hollaxd,  Bart. 
M.D.  F.Il.S.  late  PhyBician-in*Ordinary  to  the  Qnocn.  Third  Edition.  Post 
Svo.  price  10*.  6J. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  Edired 
by  his  Daughter,  Lndy  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Acsiix.    Crown  Svo.  price  2«.  M, 
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LEADEES  of  F17BLI0  OPINION  in  IBELAin);  Swift,  Flood. 
Orattan,  and  O'Connell.  Bj  W.  B.  H.  Leckt,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Orown  8vo.  price  7s.  Bd, 

DICnONABY  of  GENEBAL  BIOGBAPHT;  containing  Concise 
Mcmoln  and  Notions  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  from  the 
Earliest  A^^.    By  W.  L.  R.  Gatbr.    New  Iklitlon,  extended  in  a  Supplement 

to  the  Year  1875.    Mellam  8»o.  price  25*.    The  S(;i'PLK%iknt  (compriaiag  602 
additional  Xotic?8  and  A£o  noirs)  eeparately,  price  4«.  6d. 

The  OFEICIAL  BABONAGE  of  ENGLAND,  Shewing  the  Omces  and 
Honours  held  by  evcrv  Peer  from  lOcn  to  1S75  ;  sUo  the  Personal  Clinracteris- . 
tica  of  each,  their  Armorial  Bcnrlng-^,  Faniily  C'olotirs,  Badpe-i,  and  \fottuo8. 
"With  more  timn  ],*iO:»  Illu.strations  (I'ortruits,  Efligiea,  Shields  of  Anns,  and 
Autographs).    By  James  E.  Jjoyle.    Fop.  4to.  {In  the  press, 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLING  TON.    By  tlie  Ker.  Q.  K.  GtLRia, 

M. A.    Popular  Edition,  carefully  levldod  ;  with  oopioos  Additions.    Crown  Svo. 
with  Portrait,  5s. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS  from  Ital^^  and  Switzerland, 
and  LeUers  from  1883  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition,  vriib 
Portrait.    2  vols,  crovvn  8vo.  bs.  each. 

UESXOIBS  of  SIB  HENBY  HAVELOCX,  E.C.B.  By  Jou.v  Clark 
Marsrhan.    Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8to.  price  33.  6if. 

VICISSITITDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Anna.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  31^. 

The  BISE  of  GBEAT  FAMILIES,  other  Essays  and  Stories.  By  Sir 
J.  BsaXARO  BUKKX,  C.B.  Ulster  Kino^  of  Arms.    Crown  8yo.  price  124.  Cd. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGBAPHY.  By  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Btbphen,  LL.D.    Cabinet  Edition.    Crown  Sro.  Is.  M. 

KAUKDEB'S  BIOGBAPHICAL  TBEASUBY.  Latest  Edition,  re> 
oonatriictod,  thoroughly  revise*!,  and  in  grout  part  rewritten ;  with  l,Ono  addl- 
tioni^  Memoira  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Catss.  Fcp.  Svo.  Os.  cloth ;  10s.  calf» 

LETTEBS  and  LIFE  of  FBANCIS  BAC02C,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sioial  Works.  Collected  and  editc<l,  ^ith  a  Commentary,  by  J.  Strddino^ 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.    Complete  in  7  vols.  8vo.  £4.  4«. 

Tho  LIFE,  WOBKS,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINBICH  HEINE.     By 

WiUJ.v-M  .Stigasd.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Heine,  price  28*. 


Criticurriy  Philosophy^  Polity^  &c. 

Tho  LAW  of  NATIONS  considered  as  INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL 

(■03I.MUXITIF.ri:  the  I'.ijrhta  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  By 
t-ir  Tkavkks  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  revli^ed ;  with  an  Tntro- 
tlnt:t<iry  Ju'-idicnl  llovicw  of  the  Uesnlts  of  Recent  Wars,  and  an  Appendix  of 
Treaties  and  other  Documents.    8vo.  21*. 

CHTJBCH  and  STATE:  their  relations  Historically  Developeil.  By 
T.  IlKixuicH  Gefpckk.v,  Professor  of  Iniernational  Law  at  the  Unirersity  of 
Straabiu-g.  Translated  from  the  German  by  E.  FaIiIFAX  Tayloii,    [//*  t/ie  presn. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the  SCIENCE  of  JTrBISPBTTDENCS. 
By  Shrldon  AMOff,  M.A.  Professor  of  Jtiriaprudence  to  the  Inna  of  ODurt» 
London.    8yo.  prioo  IBs, 
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A  PBIHEB  Of  the  EKOLISH  COHBTirUTIOH  and  OOVEBnCEHT. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  H.A.  Professor  o£  JiiriQ>rndenoe  to  the  Innaof  Court. 
Second  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8to.  6«. 

The  UrSTITTJTSS  of  JUBTDnAH;  with  English  Intrednction,  Tnaa- 
Utlon  and  Notes.    By  T.  C.  Samdabs,  If.A.    Sixth  Edition.    8to.  18«. 

80CBATE8  and  the  SOCBATIC  SCHOOLS.  Tranalated  &om  the 
Oennan  of  Dr.  E.  Zblleb,  with  the  Author's  approTal,  by  the  Ber.  OflvrAU>  J. 
Bbichsl,  ma.    Crown  8to.  Ss,  64. 

The  STOICS,  EPICXnSEAHS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  S.  Zbller,  with  the  Author's  approval,  by  Oswald  J.  "RmrHW.^ 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.  prioe  lit. 

The  STHICS  of  ASI8T0TLE,  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sir  A. 
Gbant,  Bart.  M  JL  LL.D.     Third  Edition.    2  vols.  8to.  824. 

The  POLITICS  of  AEI8T0TLE ;  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By 
BiCHABD  COBQBSYB,  MA.    New  Edition,  revised.    8to.  IBs, 

The  NICOHACEEAir  ETHICS  of  AEISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 
English.  By  R.  Wiluams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  Golle^e, 
and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    8vo.  12s. 

PICTUBE  LOGIC;  an  Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  rf  Benson - 
in{^  by  the  combination  of  Humorous  Pictures  with  Examples  of  Rcaaonins' 
taken  from  Daily  Life.  By  A.  S^vixboukxe,  BA.  With  Woodcut  IUnstra> 
tions  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5<. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  B.  Whatrlt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  New  Edition.    8yo.  10«.  9d.  crown  8vo.  4c  6d. 

Elements  of  Bhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
lOs.  6d.  crown  8to.  4s.  6d. 

English  Synonymei.  By  E.  Jakr  Whatelt.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Whatblt.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  8yo.  prioe  8j. 

On  the  INFLT7EKCE  of  ATTTHOBITY  in  MATTERS  of  OPIHIOH. 

By  the  late  Sir  GeorobCorxbwall  Lewis,  Bart.  New  Edition.  [Nearif  rtadf. 

BEHOCEACT  in  AMEEICA  By  Alexis  be  Tocqubviixr.  Trans- 
lated by  Henry  Reeve,  i^.    New  Edition.    2  vols,  crown  8to.  16f. 

OEDEE  and  PEOGEESS:  Fart  I.  Thoughts  on  Goremment;  Part 
II.  Studies  of  Political  Crises.  By  Fredkrxc  Harbison,  M.A.  of  lanooln's 
Inn.    8vo.  price  \As. 

COMTE'S  SYSTEM  of  POSITIVE  POLITY,  or  TREATISE  npon 
SOCIOLOGY.  Translated  from  the  Paris  Edition  of  1851-1854,  and  furnished 
with  Analytical  Tables  of  Contents.  In  Four  Volumes,  8to.  each  farming  in 
some  degree  an  independent  Treatise  : — 

Vol.  I.  General  View  of  PositiTlam  and  its  Introductory  Principles.  Traoslaled 
by  J.  H.  Bridobs,  H.B.    Price  2i«. 

Vol.  II.  Social  Statics,  or  the  Abetaract  Laws  of  Human  Order.  Translated  fay 
F.  Harrison,  1C.A.    Prico  lis, 

ToL.  in.  Sodal  Dynamics,  or  the  G«ner8l  Laws  of  Human  Progress  (the 
Philosophy  of  History).    Translated  by  E.  8.  Beeslt,  U.A.  [/»  the  prtss. 

Vol.  IV.  Synthesis  of  the  Future  of  Mankind.  Translated  by  B.  Covorbtx, 
M.D. ;  and  an  Appaidiz,  containing  the  Author's  Minor  Treatises,  translated  by 
H.  D.  Hutton,  MJL  [/»  jpnTNUttfwa. 
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BACOH'B  S8SATB  witb  AVVOTATIOirB.  By  B.  Wbaxkly,  BJf. 
I*tB  AitthbiBhop  of  DtibUn.    New  Bdition,  8to.  price  10*.  64. 

LOBD  BACOITS  WOBXS,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Sfrddino,  TULA, 
B.  L.  Elus,  H^  and  B.  D.  Hiaib.    7  vola.  8to.  pdoe  £S.  ISj.  6d. 

The  SUBJECTIOH  of  WOKSK.  By  John  Stvabt  Mill.  New 
Bdition.    Post  Svo.  fk. 

On  BSPBESEKTATIVX  OOTEBHIIEHT.  By  John  Stitabt  Mill. 
Crown  8to.  price  3«. 

On  LIBEBTY.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  New  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  7s,  6d.     Crown  8yo.  price  It.  id, 

FBIVCIFLE8  of  POLITICAL  ECOHOXY.  By  John  Stuabt  Mnx. 
SeTenth  Bdition.    3  vole.  8to.  80<.    Or  in  1  vol.  ciown  8vo.  prio»((«. 

S8SATS    on    SOME    TTHBETTLED    QUESTIOEB    of    POLITICAL 

BCONOMY.    By  John  Stuabt  Mill.    Second  Bdition.    8YO.6J.6dt 

TTTILITABIANIBM.   By  John  Stuabt  Mill.    New  Edition.    8vo.  5s. 

BIBSSBTATIOFB  and  BIBCTJSBIOHS :  Political,  Philosophical,  and 
Historical.    By  John  Stuabt  Mill.    Kew  Editions.    4  vdla*  8to.  price  £3.  74. 

EXAMINATION  of  Bir.  W.  HAMILTON'S  PHILOBOPHT,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philceophlcal  QaestJona  dlflcinwnd  in  his  Writings.    By  Johk  Stuabt 
Mill.    Fonrtb  Edition.    8vo.  16«. 

An  01TTLINE  of  the  NECESSAET  LAWS  of  TEOVOHT ;  a  Treatise 
on  Pore  and  Applied  Logic  By  the  Meet  Bey.  W.  Thomson,  Lord  ArohUBhop 
of  York,  D.D.  F.B.S.    New  Edition.    Crown  8yo.  price  6«. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ECONOMICAL  PHILOSOPET.  By  Henbt  Dunning 
Maclbod,  M. A.  Barrieter-at-Law.  Second  Bdition.  InTwoVolumee.  Vol.  I. 
8to.  price  15*,    Vol.  II.  Pabt  L  price  12t. 

ASTBTEMofLOeiC,EATI0CINAnVEandINDTrCTITB«    By  John 

BruABT  MxiJta    Ninth  Edition.    Two  Tola.  8yo.  25$, 

SPEECHES  of  the  EIOHT  HON.  LOED  MACAULAT,  coireeted 
Himself.    People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  Zs.  M, 

The  OEATION  of  DEMOSTHENES  on  the  CEOWN.  Translated  hj 
the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  R.  P.  Oollibb.    Crown  8to.  price  5s. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH:  Four  Lectures  deliyered  before  the  Boyal 
Institntion  of  Cieat  Britain.  By  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  D  J).  P3.^  New 
Bdition.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  6<l. 

CHAPTEBB  on  LANeXTAeS.  By  the  Bey.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  D.D.  F.B.S. 
New  Bdition.    Crown  8to.  5s. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  ENOLISH  LANOTT AOE.  For  the  use  of  Students 
of  the  UniTerBities  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools.  By  B.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M  J).  &C.  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Professor  of  BngUah  in 
UniT.  Coll.  Lond.    The  Ninth  Bdition.    Grown  Svo.  price  6s. 

A  DICTION AHT  of  the  ENaLIBH  LANeVAOX.  By  R.  G.  Lathak, 
MJL.  MJ).  Foonded  on  the  Dicttonary  of  Br.  S4mubl  Jobnson,  aa 
edited  by  the  Ber.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  nnmarona  Bmendatlona  and  Addition!. 
In  Fbnr  Volnmes,  4to.  price  £7. 

A  PEACTICAL  ENOLISH  DICTIONABY,  on  the  Han  of  White's 
Bngliah-Latln  and  Latin-English  Dictionaries.  By  John  T.  White,  ]).D.  Ozon. 
and  T.  a  DosmN,  M.A.  AMtatant-Maeter,  King  Bdwaxd'b  arsnnnar  fiohool, 
Birmingham.    FOetSyo.  lJMil»prmu 
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TEXSAUBUS  of  ZV6LI8H  W0BB8  and  PHSA8E8,  dusified  and 
•mnged  so  as  to  fadlltato  the  IBxpraaton  of  Ideas,  and  Msist  in  Llten^ 
Oomposltion.    By  F«  H.  Booet,  M.D.    NewBditloii.    Grown  8to.  10s.  6d. 

LX0TUEE8  on  the  BCIEKCE  of  LAKeUAeS.  By  F.  Max  Muzxkk, 
X.A.  &0.    The  Eighth  Bditton.  2  vols,  crown  8to.  Us. 

MAKirAL  of  EHaUSH  LITESATTJBS,  Historical  and  Critical.  Bj 
Teouab  Abnold,  1£.A.    New  BdiUon.    Crown  Sto.  7«.  6d. 

SOVTEXT'S  DOCTOB,  complete  in  One  Volome.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Wabtbb,  B  J).    Sqnare  crown  8to.  12».  td, 

mSTOBIGAL  and  CBITICAL  COmCElTTABY  on  the  OLD  TX8TA- 

MBNT ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  H.  Kauhch,  PhJ).  Vol.  I.  OtwaU, 
8to.  IBs,  or  adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  Us.  Yol.  II.  Exodtu^  15s.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Header,  12s.  Vol.  III.  levitiau.  Part  I.  Ifts.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  8s.  Vol.  IV.  Levitieut,  Pabt  IL  Us.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  8s. 

A  DICTIOKABT  of   BOHAN  and  eSEEE   AHTIQinTIEfl,   with 

about  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Ancient  Originals,  iUnatratiTt 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life'of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  By  A.  Bkh, 
B.A.    Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved.    Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Bd. 

A  LATnr-EHOLIflH  DICTIONAEY.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  B.  Biddlb,  M.A.  Oxon.    Bevised  Edition.    3  vols.  4to.  42s. 

WHITFS  COLLSeE  LATIK-EKOLISH  DICTIOVABY  antermediate 
Size),  abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (aa 
above).    Medium  8vo.  18s. 

WHITE'S  JtJNIOB  STTTDENTS  COMPLETE  LATIH-EHOLISH  and 

ENGLISH-LATm  DIOTIONABY.    New  Edition.     Sqnare  12mo.  price  lis. 

cu«.«.*^w  /  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONABT,  price  «#.  6d. 
wparateiy  |  ^^  LATIN-BNGMSH  DIOTIONABY,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  LATIH-ENOLISH  DICTIOHAEY,  adapted  for  the  Use  of  ICddle- 
Class  Schools.    By  John  T.  Whtts,  D.D.  Oxon.    Sqnare  fcp.  8vo.  price  8a. 

An  ENOLISH-QBEEK  LEXICON,  containine  all  the  Greek  Words 
nsed  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  XOKGb,  B.A.  New  Bditloa. 
4to.  price  21s. 

Mr.  YONGE'S  HEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).    Bevised  Edition.    Sqnare  12mo.  price  8s.  M. 

A  GBEEE-EHGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddkll,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  B.  Scon,  D.D.  Dean  of  Bochester.  Bixtli  Bdition. 
Crown  4to.  price  864. 

A  LEXICON,  GBEEE  and  ENGLISH,  abridged  from  Liddkix  and 
Scxyrr'fi  Greek-Englith  Lexicon.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Square  12mo.  7s.  6tf. 

A  PBACTICAL  DIOTIONABY  of  the  FBENCH  and  ENGLIBH  LAN- 

GnAGE&    By  L.  COMTANBKAU.    BoTlsed  Bdition.    Poet  8to.  10s.  Ctf. 

CONTANSEAU'S  pocket  DIGTIONABY,  French  and  English, 
abridged  from  the  aboye  by  the  Author.    New  Edition.   Square  18mo.  ts.  9d, 

NEW  PBACTICAL  DICTIONABY  of  the  GEBMAN  LANGVA6B, 

Gennan-English  and  English-German.    By  the  Bev.  W.  L.  Blacklet,  ILA 
and  Dr.  Cabl  Mabtin  Frxedlaitdkr.    Post  8vo.  7s.  9d, 

The  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Fonign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.    By  Thomajb  TtaoDKaaMfr,   8vo.  8s. 
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Mtscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

LECTTTBES  delivered  in  AVESICA  in  1874.  Ej  Chablbs  Kinqslbt, 
F.L.S.  F.G.S.  late  Rector  of  Eyeraley.    Crown  6vo.  price  6s, 

TEE    MISCELLAKEOTTS    WOEES    of   THOKAS    AEHOLD,    B.D. 

Late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School  and  Regins  Professor  of  Modem  History  ia 
the  University  of  Oxford,  collected  and  republished.    8yo.  Is,  6d. 

KI8GELLAKE0US  and  P08THTTMOT7S  WOEKS  of  the  Late  HEEET 

THOMAS  BUCKLE.    Edited,  \vtth  a  Biographical  Notice,  by  Helen  Tatlob. 
8  toIb.  8vo.  price  524.  6d. 

XIBCELIANEOUS  WEITDTOB  of  JOHN  COHDTGTOH,  H.A.  late 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  In  the  TJniTersity  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  A* 
Btmonds,  M.A.    With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.A.    2  vols.  8to.  2Ss, 

ESSAYS,  CEITI€AL  and  BIOOEAPHICAI.  Contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  "Bj  Henry  Rogers.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  2  vola. 
crown  8to.  price  124. 

ESSAYS  on  some  THEOLOGICAL  C0ETE0YEE8IES  of  the  TIME. 

Contributed  chiefly  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.     By  Henby  Rooeiis.     New 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8vo.  price  64. 

EECEEATIOES  of  a  C0T7ETEY  FAESOE.  By  A.  E.  H.  B.  Fibst 
and  Beoond  Sebibs,  crown  8to.  Z*.  ed.  each. 

The  Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Gonntr j.  Bj  A.  E.  H.  B. 

Crown  8?o.  price  34.  Sd. 

Leisnre  Honrt  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatozy,  iBsthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  84.  Bd, 

The  Antnmn  Holidays  of  a  Conntry  Parson ;  Essays  contributed  to 
Fraur^i  Magaxine,  kc.    By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  84. 6d. 

Seaside   Kosings    on  Sundays  and  -Week-Days.    By  A.  E.  H.  B. 

Crowm  8to.  piice  84.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Conntry  Parson.   By  A.  E.  H.  B.  Fibst, 

Second,  and  Third  Seiueb,  crown  8vo.  84.  6d.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Conntry  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tribated  to  Frcuer's  Magazine,    By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  8yo.  84.  Bd, 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  /Hiureh  of  a  Scottish  University 
City.    By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  Sto.  84.  6d, 

Lessons  of  Hiddle  Age;  with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.    By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  8yo.  84.  Cd, 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.  By  A.  E.  H.  B. 
Crown  8yo.  prloe  84.  Sd, 

Changed  Aspects  of  TTnohanged  Truths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 
Sundays.    By  A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  84.  6d, 

Present-day  Thoughts;    Memorials  of  St  Andrews  Sundays.     By 

A.E.H.  B.    Crown  8to.  8«.  (kf. 

Landscapes,   Churches,   and  Moralities.     By  A.  E.  H.  B.     Crown 

8to.  price  84.  6d, 
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8H0BT  STUDISB  on  OBEAT  SITBJECTCi.  By  Jambs  Akthokt 
Fboudb,  H.A.  Iftte  Fdlow  of  Bzeter  GoIL  Oxford.    3  vols,  crown  9ro,  pirte»  ISn. 

LOBD  KKCAmJiTB  miBCELLLSZdVB  WSHnraB  :-^ 
LiBRABT  EDinos.    2  Tolfl.  8to.  Portnit,  SI4. 
pmpitfsEDinosi.   1  ToL  croiwn  8to.  4«.  6<i. 

LOBD  XACAVLATB  HSCELLAHEOTJB  WETmieS  and  8PEBCHB8. 

BruDBirrs  BDmoN,  In  crown  8to.  price  6s. 

The  Bev.  BTDHET  SIOTH'S  ESSAT6  contributed  to  the  Edinbnzgh 
Eeyiew.    Antboriaed  Edition,  complete  in  1  toI.    Crown  8to.  price  Sc  6d. 

The  Bev.  SYDNET  SMITH'S  MISCELLAHEOirS  WOBXS;  iTi^lnHiTig 
his  Gontrilvtioiu  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,    Ozown  8to.  6u 

The  WIT  ii!id  WISDOH  of  the  Bot.  STDKET  SHITH  ;  a  Selection  of 
the  mos  tmemorable  PaeaageB  in  hii  Writingi  and  OonTezaation.    lemo.  Sc  M. 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH;  or,  a  Vigit  to  a  Beligioua  Sceptic.  By 
BxsvLr  BoosBfi.    Latest  Edition.    Fcp.  8yo.  prioe  5«. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  Replp.    Latest  Edition.    Fcp  8to.  price  Zs,  9d, 

CHIPS  from  a  OEBXAN  W0BK8H0P;  Essays  on  the  Sdenoe  of 
Beligion,  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Onstoms,  and  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage.   By  F.  Max  Mt^LLsa,  MJL  &o.    4  yoIb.  8to.  £2. 18«. 

AHALTSI8  of  the  PHENOHEBA  of  the  HUMAH  lOHD.     By 

James  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  UlnstntiTe  and  Gritioal,  hy 
Alexaitdsr  Badt,  Andrew  Fikdla.ter,  and  Oborgis  Grotk.  Edited,  with 
additional  Notes,  by  John  Stdabt  Mill.    2  vols.  8vo.  prioe  28s. 

An  IlTTBODirCTIOH  to  KEHTAL  PHIL080FHT,  on  the  Indncdve 
Method.    By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  LL.D.    8to.  13s, 

ELEHENTS  of  PSYCHOLO0T,  containing  the  Analysis  of  Uie 
Intellectual  Powers.    By  J.  D.  Morkll,  M.  A.  LL.D.    Post  8to.  7«.  $d. 

The  SECBBT  of  HBChEL;  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.    By  J.  H.  Btirlino,  LL.D.    2  Tola.  8tol  98«. 

BIB  WILLIAH  HAKILTOH  ;  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception :  an 
Analysis.    By  J.  H.  SimuNO,  LL.D.    8to.  9s, 

The  SEBSEB  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alsxaitdbb  Bain,  DO). 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uniyeraity  of  Aberdeen.    Third  Edition.    8yo.  Us, 

The  EH0TI0N8  and  the  WILL.  By  Auexaitdbr  Bain,  LL.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  in  the  TJnivenlty  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition,  thoroogfaly 
revised,  and  In  great  part  re- written.    8to.  price  15s. 

MEHTAL  and  HOBAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendiam  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8to.  10».  6d.  Or 
separately :  Part  1,  Menial  Sdenee,  6s,  6d,    Pabt  ILMoral  AciMCs,  U.  6d, 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.    By  the  same  Anthor.     In 
Two  Pabib,  crown  8to.  10s.  6d,    Bach  Part  may  be  had  separaMy  :~ 
Part  L  Deduction,  U,    Pabt  U.  AdueHim,  6s.  6d. 

A  BUDGET  of  PABAD0XB8.    By  Avoubtus  Db  ICobqan,  FJftJLS. 

and  C J*.S.    8to.  15s. 

APPABITIONS;  a  Narrative  of  Facta.  By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Satiu, 
M.  A.  Author  of  '  The  Truth  of  the  Bible '  &c.    Crown  8to.  price  4f .  Cd. 
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A  TBSATI8X  of  HUICAH  VATITRX,  being  an  Attempt  to  Xntiodnce 
the  Bxperimental  Method  of  Beasonlng  into  Moral  Subjects ;  followed  by  Dia- 
logaes  coocerning  Natural  Religion.  By  David  Hums.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
&c.  by  T.  H.  GiuoN,  Fellow  and  Tntor,  Ball.  Coll.  and  T.H.  QBiosK,Vtilow 
and  Tator,  Queen's  Coll.  Oxford.    9  toIs.  8vo.  28«. 

B8SAYS  KOSAL,  POLITICAL,  and  UTEBABT.  By  Dattd  Hum. 
By  the  same  Editors.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

Th6  PHILOSOPHY  of  HECESSITY ;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.    By  CBARUia  Bbat.    8to.  9«. 

VSBSEWEO'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTORY  of   LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES.    Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  Iqr  T.  M.  LumaAT, 
M.A.  F.R.8.B.    8vo.  price  16«. 

PBA6XEHTAEY  PAPERS  on  SCIEHCE  and  other  Sabjects.  By 
the  late  Sir  H.  Hollakd,  Bart.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rot.  F.  Hollako.  8vo. 
price  lit. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology^  Popular  Geography^  &c. 

BRIinCLEY'S  ASTBOKOMY.  Eeyised  and  partly  re-written,  with 
Additional  Chapters,  and  an  Appendix  of  Questions  for  Examination.  By  J.  W. 
Stubbs,  D.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  F.  Bbuvkow, 
t%.D.  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland.    Crown  870.  price  6«. 

OUTLIHES  of  ASTBONOKY.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbhschel,  Bart. 
M.A.    Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    Sqnare  crown  Sro.  12«. 

ESSAYS  on  A8TB0N0MY,  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors, 
the  Sun  and  Snn-surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star-Cloudlets ;  with  a  Dissertation 
on  the  approaching  Transit  of  Venus.  By  Bichabd  A.  Fboctob,  B.A.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.    8to.  12«. 

THE  TBAVSITS  of  VENI7S ;  a  Popular  Account  of  Past  and  Coming 
Transits,  from  the  first  observed  by  Horrocks  A.D.  1639  to  the  Transit  of 
A.D.  2012.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  20  Plates  (12  oolouied) 
and  38  Woodcuts.    Crown  8to.  8«.  6J. 

Tke  mnVEBSE  and  the  COKIHG  TBAVSITS  :  Presenting  Be- 
seardies  into  and  New  Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  Heayens; 
together  with  an  Investigation  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Coming  Transits  of  Venus. 
"Bs  R.  A.  Pboctor,  B.A.    With  22  Charts  and  22  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16«. 

The  KOON ;  her  KotionB,  Aspeot,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Lunar 
Photographs.   Crown  8yo.  16«. 

The  SUN;  BULEB,  LIGHT,  EIBE,  and  LIEE  of  the  FLANETABY 

SYSTEM.    By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.    Second  Edition,  with  10  Plates  (7  co- 
loured) and  107  Figures  on  Wood.    Crown  8to.  14f. 

OTHEB  WOBLBS  TEAV  OITBS;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Recent  ScientiHc  Researobes.  By  R.  A«  Pboctor,  B.A. 
Third  Edition, -with  U  IRuatrations.    Crown  8vo.  lOi.  M. 

The  OBBS  AB0I7ED  US ;  Pamiliar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Stars.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B  JL.    Second  Edition,  w!th  Charts  and  4  Diagrams.    Crown  8to.  price  7«.  M. 
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Si^TUBV  and  its  8T8TE1C.    By  B.  A.  Proctob,  B^    8va  with  14 

Plates,  lit, 

A  NEW  STAB  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obseiratory, 
In  Twelve  Circuliur  Maps  (with  Two  Indox  Pin  ten).  Intended  ma  a  Oompanioa 
to  *Webb*g  CelesUal  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.*  With  a  LettarpveM 
Introdactinn-  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars,  illnstrated  by  9  Diagrams.  By  B.  ▲• 
Pbgctor,  BJL.     Crown  8vo.  5i. 

SCHEILEN'S  SPECTBUtf  ANALYSIS,  in  its  appli&ition  to  Terns- 
trial  Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  Trans- 
lated by  Jakb  and  C.  Lassbll;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Huggccs,  LLJX 
F.R.S.    With  18  Plates  (6  colonred)  and  223  Woodonts.    Svo.  price  28«. 

CELESTIAL  'OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Rer. 
T.  W.  WxBB,  M.A.  F.R.A.R.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  Slaps, 
Plate,  and  Woodcnts.    Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  dd. 

AIB  and  BAIN;  the  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
RoBSBT  Axous  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.&.S.  F.C.S.    With  8  Illustrations.    8to.  3iR. 

AIB  and  its  BELATIONS  to  LIFE;  being.  \nth  some  Additions, 
the  Subetance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivercl  at  the  Royal  Institation  «/ 
Great  Britain  in  1874.  By  Waltkr  Noest.  HAitTr-EV,  F.C.S.  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry  at  King's  CoU^c,  Loudon.    With  66  Woodcuts.    Small  »vo.  6«. 

NAUTICAL  SUBVEYINO,  an  INTEODUCTION  to  the  PBACTICAL 

and  THEORETICAL  STUDY  of.    By  J.  K.  Laughtox,  M.A.    Small  8vo.  6s. 

MAGNETISM  and  DEVIATION  of  tho  COMPASS.     For  the  Use  of 

students  in  Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  J.  Mebiiifielx),  LL.D. 
18mo.  U.  Od, 

DOVFS  LAW  of  STOBMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Oxdinary 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.    Translated  by  R.  H.  Soorr,  If.A.    8vo.  IQf.  6d. 

KEITH  JOHNSTON'S  OENEBAL  DICTIONABY  of  6E0GBAFET, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical ;  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.    New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  1  voL  8vo.  [A'ear/y  rMi%. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODEBN  OEOGBAPHT.    In  31 

Coloured  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Fteatnm  of  tbe 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Commefvial, 
or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G.  BDTX.Kit,  M..A. 
Imi)erial  8vo.  bound,  price  5s.  or  imperial  4to.  6s.  doth. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MANUAL  of  MOBEBN  GEOGBAPHY.    By 

the  Rev.  Gbobob  Bm.ER,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College  ;  Editor  at  *  Th* 
Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography.'  [In  prrparatiem. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGBAPHY    £dit<^. 

with  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Ancient  Geography,  by  the  Rev.  Gbobgb 
Bctleb,  M.  a.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.  [In  pnparaUam, 

MAUNBEB'S  TBEASUBY  of  GEOGBAPHY,  Physical,  Historieal, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughbb,  F.R.G.8.  Revised  Bdttion, 
with  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    F<9.  6t,  cloth,  or  10«.  boand  in  oalL 
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Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

TEXT-B00K8    of    SCIENCE,      MECHANICAL    and    PHYSICAL, 

adapted  for  the  nse  of  Artisans  nnd  of  Students  In  Pnblio  and  Sdence  Schools* 
Bdited  by  T.  M.  Qoodstx,  M.A.  and  C.  W.  Ubrhifield,  F.B.8. 

EcUtOil  by  T.  M.  GooDKVJt,  M.A. 

AiTDKRSON's  strength  of  Materials,  small  8ro.  8i.  6<i. 

Bloxam's  Metals,  '6$.  Gd. 

Ot>ODEVK'8  Elements  of  Mechnnisni,  &s.  Sd, 

■       Principles  of  Mechanics,  8j.  6</. 

OmirrrN's  Al^ibra  and  Trigonometry,  8«.  6{{.  Notes,  Zs,Od, 

Jknun'm  Eloi  tricity  and  Magnetism,  lU.  6d. 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Pleat,  3s.  6d. 

Mkrrikikld's  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  8«.  6d,  Key,  Zs.  6<K 

MiLLKU'8  Inorganic  Chemlistry.  8«.  6d. 

SmBllky'h  Workshop  Applinnoes,  Ss,  64. 

Watson'8  Piane  and  Solid  Geometry,  &s,  Gd, 

Edited  by  C.  W.  MEiuuKihi.D,  F.B.S. 

AWMPTRONO's  Organic  Chemirtry,  8.».  6d. 
Thoktk's  Qaantitative  Chemical  Ai.al^si.i,  i*.  6d. 
Thobpe  &  MuiR'8  Qualitative  Analysis,  3«.  fid, 

XLEK2NTAB7  TBEATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Ganot's  £UmenU  de  Phytique  by  E.  Atkinsox, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Suvetith  Edition,  revisod  oud  enlarged;  with 4  Coloured  Plates 
and  7.>8  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  lti«. 

VATUBAI,  PHILOSOPHY  for  6ENEEAL  BEADEES  and  YOTTNO 

PERSONS ;  being  a  Couri«  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulas 
expressed  In  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Q-anot's  Court  de 
Fhvnque  and  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Second  Edition,  vilnh  '2  Plates 
and  4'J9  Wuodcute.    Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6 J. 

HELMHOLTZ'S  POPTJLAB  LECTURES  on  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS. 

Translated  by  R.  Atkinho^,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor  of  Experimental  Science, 
Staff  C'olle>;e.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Tv^'DALU  8vo.  with  nume- 
rous Woodcuts,  price  lis.  6d. 

On  the  SENSATIONS  of  TONE  as  a  Physiological  Basis  for  the 
The»)-y  of  Music.  By  Hefimanx  L.  F.  HKLMii(n;ra.  M.D.  Professor  of  Physics 
in  tJjc  University  of  Terlin.  'J'rnnshitol,  with  tlie  Autlior's  siinction,  from  the 
Tlunl  (Jerman  Etlit'on,  with  Ad-litionul  N'otcK  and  an  Additioual  Appendix,  by 
ALMXANDKii  J.  Ellls,  F.ll.i<.  &c.    8vo.  pricc  80*. 

The  HI8T0EY  of  MODERN  MTTSIC,  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  CJrent  Britnln.  By  John  Hullaii.  Piofe.<'^r  of 
Vocul  Mix^c  in  Queen's  Colleso  nml  J!e<lford  College,  and  Ortjaniat  of  C'barter- 
houbc.    New  Eilition,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  [/n  tfie press 

BOUND.  By  John  Tyndatx,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Third  Eaition, 
fnclutllng  Kecenr.  Researches  on  Fog-Signalling ;  Portrait  and  Woodcuts. 
Cro»vn  8vo.  10*.  («/. 

HEAT  a  MODE  of  MOTION.  By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L. 
F.R.S.    Fifth  E<iition.    Plato  nn.l  Wooilcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  M. 

CONTaiBUTIONS  to  MOLLCITLAR  PHYSICS  in  tho  DOMAIN   of 

IIADIAXT  HEAT.  By  J.  Tyxdall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  With  2  Plates  and 
SI  Woodcuts.    870.  IG*. 
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BESEABCHS8   on  DIAV^OKSTISK   and  XA0VE.CBYSTALLIC 

ACTION ;  ixudoding  the  Qoestion  of  Blamagneiie  F61acit7.    "By  J.  Ttodall, 
M.D.  D.G.L.  F.B.S.    With  6  plates  and  many  Woodcata.    8to.  14<. 

V0TB8  of  a  COUBSE  of  8EVEK  LECTUBE8    en  ELECTRICAL 

PHENOMENA  and  THBORIES,  delivered  at  the  BoTal  Iiutitatiaii,  aj}.  1870. 
By  John  Ttkdall,  LL.D.,  D.C  Ji.,  F.B.8.    Grown  8to.  U.  eewed  ;  U.  Cd.  doUu 

8IX  LECTVEE8  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  America  in  1872  and  1873. 
By  John  Tykdall,  LL.D.  D.CL.  F.B.S.  Beoond  Bdition,  with  Portzait, 
Plate,  and  59  Diagrazna.    Crown  Svo.  7«.  6d. 

VOTES  of  a  GOT7B8E  of  EIHE  LSCTITEES  on  LIGHT  delivend  at  the 

Royal  Inatitation,  ▲.D.  1869.      By   JoHX    TrVDALL,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.ILS. 
Crown  8ro.  price  li.  sewed,  or  Is.  M,  doth. 

ADDRESS  delivered  before  the  British  Afisociation  assembled  at 
Belfast.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.B.S.  President.  8tfa  Thousand,  with  New 
Piefaoe  and  the  Manchester  Addrcaa.    8to.  As,  Gd. 

FRAOHEirrS  of  SCIENCE.  By  John  Ttkdaix,  LL.D.  B.CL.  F.R.a 
New  Bdition.  llmthepreu. 

LIGHT  SGIEirCE  for  LEISTTRE  HOURS;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Beaaya  on  Bdentifio  Snhjecta,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  By  B.  A.  Paocioa, 
B  JL     FliBt  and  Second  Series.    Crown  8to.  7s,  Bd.  each. 

A  TREATISE  on  KAGKETISK,  General  and  TerrestriaL  Bj  Hux- 
PHBET  Lxx)YD,  D.D.  D.C.L.,  ProTost  of  TMnity  College,  Dnblln.    Bra  loc  $d, 

ELEXEKTART    TREATISE   on  the  WAVE-THEORT  of  LIGHT. 

By  HUMFHRET  Llotd,  D.D.  D.G.L.  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  naUin.  TIdtd 
Bdition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8yo.  price  10«.  Gd, 

The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  R. 
Grovr,  M.A.  F.B.B.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas.  Sixth 
Bdition,  with  other  Gontributiona  to  Sdenoe.    8to.  price  15a. 

An  ELEHEHTARY  EXPOSITION  of  the  DOCTRINE  of  ENEROT. 

By  D.  D.  Heath,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Poet  8to 
price  is.  Bd, 

The  COKPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  YERTB- 

BRATB  ANIMALS.    By  BiCHABD  OwsN,  F JLS.  D.CX.   With  1,473  Woodcots. 
8  YOla.  8to.  £3. 13s.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ANIKAL  MECHANICS.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughtoit, 
F.B.8.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dabl.  M.D.  DabL  and  D.OJi.  Ozon.  eeoood 
Bdition,  with  111  Figurea  on  Wood.    8to.  21s, 

ROCKS  CLASSIFIED  and  DESCRIBED.  By  Bbbmhard  Von  Cotta. 
English  Bdition,  by  P.  H.  Lawbxncx;  with  Rogliah,  German,  and  Ftanch 
Bynonymea.    Post  Svo.  lis. 

The  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLEMENTS,  WEAPONS,  and  ORMA- 

MENT8  of  GBBAT  BRITAIN.    By  JOHN  SvANS,  F  JLS.  F.8JL    With  S  Plates 
and  476  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  2Ss. 

The  NATIVE  RACES  of  the  PACIFIC  STATES  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  Hubert  Hows  BA^'CBOFT.    Vol.  I.  Wild  Tribes,  their  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, with  6  Maps.     Svo.  25«.    Tol.  11.  Native  Baces  of  the  Pacific,  25s. 
Vol.  III.  Myths  and  Languages.  S.S«.    To  be  completed  early  in  the  year  187S, 
in  Two  more  Volumes:    Vol.  IV.   Antiquities   and  Arobitectural  p*«»**«««^ 
Vol.  V.  Aboriginal  History  and  Migrations ;  Index  to  the  Bntire  Work. 
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PBI1L2B7AL  WORLD  of  SWITZX&LAND.  By  Frofesaor  Oswald 
Hkbr,  of  tbo  UniveTsitj  of  Zurich.  Tranalaied  by  W.  S.  Dallas.  FJj.8.,  and 
edited  by  JAitBS  Hbtwooo,  M Jl.,  7.BJ3.  2  to1&  8to.  with  numerons  Illua- 
t^atioDS.  [/n  thepreu. 

The  OBieiir  of  CIVILISATIOH  and  the  PBimnVS  GOKBITION 

of  MAN  ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Saragei.    By  Sir  Job:^  Lubbock, 
Bart.  M.F.  F.B.8.    Thizd  Edition,  with  25  Woodcnta.    8to.18«. 

BIBLE  AHIMAL8;  being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptnres,  from  the  Ape  to  the  CoraL  By  the  Bev.  J.  O. 
Wood,  M.A.  P X.&    With  abont  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8yo.21«. 

HOXXS  WITH0T7T  HAHBS ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animala,  olaBBfid  aooordincr  to  their  Pxinciple  of  Oonstmction.  By  the  Ber.  J. 
G.  Wood,  MJl.  F.L.&    With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8to.  14i; 

IB8ECTS  AT  HOME ;  a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Eer.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F Jj.8. 
With  upwards  of  700  Illustrations.    8to.  prioe  9U. 

IHSSCTS  ABBOAD;  a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Printed 
and  iUustrated  nnifonnly  with  *  Insects  at  Home.'    8to.  prioe  21«. 

STBABGE  DWELLINGS;  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  firom  '  Homes  without  Hands.'  By  the  Ber.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  FX3.    With  about  60  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Crown  8yo.  price  7<.  M, 

OTTT  of  DOOES ;  a  Selection  of  original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
Hirtory.  By  the  Ber.  J.  G.  Wood,  M  JL.  F.L.S.  With  Eleven  Illustrations  from 
Original  Designs  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.    Crown  8yo.  prioe  la.  6d. 

GAME  PBESEBVEBS  and  BIBD  PBE8EBVEBS,  or  'Which  are 
our  Friends  ? '  By  Gkorob  Francis  Morant,  late  Captain  12th  Boyal  Lancera 
&  Major  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen.    Crown  8yo.  price  A«. 

A  PAKILIAB  HISTOBY  of  BIBDS.  By  E.  Stanlkt,  D.D.  F.K.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.    Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8«.  6d. 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDEBS.  By  Dr.  Qeobob  Habtwiq. 
Latest  revised  Edition.    8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  10«.  6d. 

ThO  TBOPIGAL  WOBLD.  By  Dr.GsoBOB  Habtwiq.  With  above  160 
Illustrations.    Latest  revised  Edition.    8vo.  price  10«.  6d. 

The  STIBTEBBAHEAN  WOBLD.  By  Dr.  Gbobob  Habtwio.  With 
8  Maps  and  abont  80  Woodcuts,  including  8  full  size  of  page.    8vo.  prioe  lOi.  6<l. 

The  POLAB  WOBLD,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Giobob  Habtwio.  With 
8  Chnunoxylographs,  3  Maps,  and  86  Woodcuts.    8vo.  10«.  6<i. 

TEE  AEBIAL  WOBLD.  By  Dr.  G.  Habtwio.  New  Edition,  with  8 
Chromoxylographs  uid  60  Woodcut  ninstrations,    8vo.  price  21«. 

KIBBT   and  SPEKCE'S  IKTBODUCTIOK    to    ENTOMOLOGY,   or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    7th  Edition.    Ciown  8vo.  fe. 

KAXrKDEB'S  TBEASITBY  of  NATUBAL  HISTOBY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Beptiles,  Insects,  and  Creeping  Things. 
With  above  900  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6«.  cloth,  or  lOf.  bound  in  calf. 

KA17NDEB*S   8CIENTIEI0   and  LITEBABY    TBEA8UBY.      New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  with  above  1 000 
new  Axticks,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson.   Fcp.  8vo.  e«.  doth,  or  lOi.  calf. 
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HAVBBOOX   of   HABDT  TSES8,  SHKUBS,   and   HXHBACEOTTS 

PLANTS,  ooDtainlng  Deecriptiona,  NatlTe  CkmntxteB,  &c.  of  a  Selection  <rf  tbe 
Bert  Spedei  in  CnltlTBtion ;  togeth^  with  Cnltiual  DetAlIa,  Coinpv«Uv« 
Hazdinefls,  Suitability  for  ParticnlarPoeitioiu,^.  ByW.B.UmsLiT.  Baaed  on 
DWAiSNi  and  Naudin's  Manud  de  rAmataur  dei  Jardbu,  and  itwOiMyng  tlie  2€4 
Original  Woodcata.    ICediom  8to.  21«. 

AGEKEBAL  STSTEMof  BOTANY  BESCBIPnYE  and  AKALTTICAL. 

L  OntUnei  of  Oiganography,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology ;  U.  Deaoiptiona  and 
ninatrationaof  the  Orders.  By  B.  Lb  Maout,  and  J.  Dbcaisks,  Memhera  of 
the  Institnte  of  France.  Tranalated  by  Mrs.  Hooksr.  The  Ordera  arranged 
after  the  Method  followed  in  the  UniTeraitlea  and  Sdioob  of  Great  Britain,  its 
Ooloniea,  America,  and  India ;  with  an  Appendix  on  tbe  Natnral  Method,  and 
other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hookbb,  F.R.S.  «c.  Director  of  the  Boyal  Botanical 
QanlenB,Kew.     With  6,600  Woodcnta.    Imperial  Sra  price  62<.  M. 

The  TBEASI7ET  of  BOTAKY,  or  Popular  Dictionaiy  of  tbe  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  including  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  LiXDUcr, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  Moorb,  F.L.8.  assisted  by  eminent  ContribotorB.  With  274 
Woodcats  and  30  Steel  Plates.    Two  Parts,  fcp.  8to.  13«.  doth,  or  20«.  calf. 

The  ELEICENTS    of    BOTAKT    for    FAMILIES  and  SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thoicas  Moorb,  FXJS.  Fcp.  8to.  with  IM  Wood- 
cuts, 2«.  6d. 

The  BOSE  AHATEITB'S  GTTIBE.  By  Thomas  Ritess.  Fonrtemtb 
Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  4«. 

LOUDOK'S  EKCTGL0F2DIA  of  PLANTS ;  comprising  tbe  SpeciSe 
Oharacter,  Description,  Cultnre,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.    With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.    8to.  42s. 

BBANDE'S  DICTIOBABT  of  SCIENCE,  LITEBATITEE,  and  ART. 

Re-odlted  by  the  Bot.  GBorob  W.  Cox,  MJL.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  OoUpgv. 
Oxford ;  assisted  by  Coniributon  of  eminent  Scientiflc  and  Licersxj  Acquire^ 
ments.     New  Edition,  revised.    8  toIs.  medium  Sro.  C3«. 


Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

A  DICTIONABT  of  CHEMISTBT  and  tbe  Allied  Blanches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Hbnrt  Watts,  F.11.S.  assisted  by  eminent  ContribntorsL 
Seven  Volumes,  medium  8vo.  price  £10.  16«.  64I. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEKSTBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Aixbi 
Milur,  M.D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King's  ColL  London.  New 
Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  £8.  PART  1.  Chrhical  PHTttice,  \b*.  Fakt  IT. 
Ikorqanio  Chemistry,  21«.  Part  III.  OaoAiao  CuBMidfrRT,  New  Edinoa 
in  the  press. 

SELECT  HETHODS  in  CHEKICAL  ANALYSIS,  chiefly  INOB- 
GANIO.  By  WiLXiAM  Cbookbs,  F.B.8.  With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  8ro. 
price  Us,  Sd, 

A  PBACTICAL  HANDBOOK  of  BTEING  and  CALICO  PBINTIN6. 

By  WiLTJAM  CR00KE8,  F.B.S.    With  11  Page  Plates,  49  Specimens  of  Dyed  and 
Printed  Fabrics,  and  86  Woodcuts.    Svo.  42<. 
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OUTLINES  of  FHYSIOLOOT,  Human  and  Comparative.  By  JoHir 
MARSHALL)  F.R.C.a  Surgeon  to  the  UniTenity  College  HospitaL  3  vole, 
crown  8^.  with  123  Woodcuts,  82«. 

FHTSIOLOGICAL  ANATOKT  and  PHYSIOLOGT  of  XAK.  By  the 
late  R.  B.  Todd,  H.D.  F.B.S.  and  W.  Bowmax,  F.B.S.  of  King's  OoUege. 
With  numeroos  IllaiitrationB.    YoL  n.  8vo.  36i. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionicl  S.  Bbalb,  F.B.8.  In  coarse  of  pabU- 
cation,  with  many  lUnstrations.    Parts  I.  and  11.  price  7s,  M.  each. 

HEALTH  in  the  HOUSE;  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  Elementary  Physi- 
ology in  its  application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  AnimalA,  delivered  to 
the  Wives  and  ChiUlrcn  of  Worlting  Men  in  Lccls  and  Saltaire.  By  Catbvuinb 
H.  Buckton.    Third  Edition,  revised.    Small  8vo.  Woodcuts,  5t. 


The  Fine  ArtSy  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

A  DICTIONART  of  AETISTS  of  the  ENGLISH  SCHOOL :  Painters, 
Sctilptors,  Architects,  Engravers,  andOmamentists ;  with  Notices  of  their  Lives 
and  Works.    By  S.  Redoiulvb.    8vo.  l&i. 

POEHS.  By  William  B.  Scott.  I.  Ballads  and  Tales.  II.  Studies 
from  Nature.  III.  Sonnets  8ui.  Illustrated  by  17  Etchings  by  W.  B.  Scorr 
(the  Antho**)  and  L.  Auca  Tadeica.    Crown  8vo.  inrice  los, 

HALF-HOUB  LECTUBES  on  the  HISTOBT  and  FBAGTICE  of  the 

FIXE  and  ORNAMENTAL  ARTS.  By  W.  B.  Scott,  Assistant  Inspector  in 
Art,  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Third  Edition,  with  60  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  81.  M, 

The  THBEE  CATHEDBALS  DEDICATED  to  ST.  FAUL,  in  LONDON ; 

their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the  First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century 
to  the  Proposals  for  the  Adornment  of  the  Present  Cathedral.  By  WiLUAX 
LONOMAN,  F.A.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8to.  21«. 

IN  FAIBYLAND;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- World.  By  Richabd 
DOTLB.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  Aluxohak.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  containing 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours.    Second  Edition.    Folio,  price  lfi«. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  ito.  63«.  cloth,  gilt  top ; 
or  £5  6«.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

SACBED  and  LEOENDABT  ABT.    By  Mbs.  Ja3Cesok. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  New  Edition,  with  19 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  21s,  6d, 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  New  Edition,  with  1 1  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21<. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and 
I6A  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s, 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eajstlakb.  Revised  Edition,  with  81  Btchlngi  and 
281  Woodcuts.    3  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  i2«. 
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The  Useful  ArtSj  ManufactureSj  &c. 

0WTLTS  EKCYCLOPJBSIA  of  ABCEITXCTUILE,  with  abore  1,600 
BngntTingB  oa  Wood.  New  Edition,  roTiaed  and  enlarged  bj  If tatt 
PAPWOBTH.    &T0.  A2«.  6d. 

EIHT8  on  EOITSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUSSITTTBE,  UFHOLSTEKT, 

•nd  other  Details.      By  Cbarlbs  L.  Eastlakb,  Architect.     Kev  Sdiekm, 
with  about  90  lllcstrationB.    Sqaare  crown  8to.  lU, 

PBIHGIFLES  of  JaCHAFISM,  deeigned  for  the  Use  of  Stadenta  in 
the  UnlTeraitiee,  and  for  Bngineoing  Students  generally.  By  B, 
Willis,  M.A..  F.E,S.  &c.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  .Univeisity  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  S74  Woodcata.    870. 18«. 

LATHES  and  TUKKIJIG,  Simple,  Keohanical,  and  Ornamental. 
By  W.  Kbkrt  Nortucott.    With  about  340  Illustrations.    Zro,  18«. 

PEBSPECnVE  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Drawing  what  One  Sees.  Explained 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  Sketching  from  Natore.  By  Lleat.  W.  H. 
OOUUNS,  B.E.  F.B  A.S.    With  37  WoodcatB.    Grown  8vo.  price  £«. 

XHDUSTBIAL  CHSinBTBT;  a  Manual  for  Mannfactnrers  and  for 
use  in  Colleges  or  Technical  Schools.  Being  a  Xranslation  of  Professors  SUAunsna 
and  Engler's  Qerman  Edition  of  Paybm'b  Pr^ig  de  Chimie  IndtutritlU^  bj  Dr. 
J.D.Barry.  Edited  and  supplemented  I7  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph  J).  6to.  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  [InOtefrut, 

TTBE'S  DICTIOHAET  of  ABTS,   MAKTJFACTUBES,  and   KIEE8. 

Serenth  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged  by  Bobert  Hukt,  FJL.S.  assisted  by 
numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  familiar  with 
liaaufactuxes.    With  above  2,100  Woodcuts.    8  vols,  medium  8to.  £5  5s. 

EAITDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELE9EAFHY.  By  R.  a  Gullet 
Memb.  Inst.  G.E.  Bngineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to  the  Post  OflBoe.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  141  Woodcuts  and  6  Plates.    8to.  price  1<»«. 

The  EKOIKEEE'S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Maohinery,  -vith  the 
necessary  Bules,  Proportions,  and  Tables     By  0.  6.  Lowsdbs.    Post  8to.  5s. 

EKCTCLOFJSDIA  of  CIVIL  EKOIKEEEIIfO,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.    By  E.  Gbsst,  O.B.    With  above  8,000  Woodcuts.    8to.42s. 

OCCASIONAL  PAFEE8  on  SUEJECTS  conneeted  with  CIVIL  EN- 

GINEERIKG,  OUNKEBY,  and  Kaval  Architecture.  By  Hichakl  Soott, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  &  of  Inst.  ^'.A.    2  vols.  8to.  with  Plates,  42*, 

TEEATISE  on  MILLS  and  KILLWOEE.  By  Sir  W.  Faibbaikk, 
Bart.  F.B.8.    New  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  822  Woodcuts,    2  vola.  8to.  83i. 

USEFUL  INFOEMATION  for  ENGINEEBS.  By  Sir  W.  Faibbaibx, 
Bart.  F.B.S.  Bevised  Edition,  with  Ulustnittions.  8  vols,  crown  Btd.  price  31<.  £d. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WBOUGET  lEON  to  Building 

Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bart.  F.B.S.  Fourth  Edition^  enlarged ;  with 
6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.    8to.  price  16<. 
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A  TREATTffB  on  the  flTEAlC  EVGIVS,  in  its  TariouB  Applieataoos 
to  Mines,  IUUb,  Steam  ItaTlgatton,  lUilIwayB,  snd  Agrlonltnre.  By  J.  Bouion^ 
O.B.    Bighth  Bdition ;  with  Portrait,  87  Plates,  and  M6  Woodcats.    4to.  43m. 

GATECBIUI  of  the  8ZEA1C  JBKCONS,  in  its  ysrions  ApplicatioBs  to 
Sftines,  IOUb,  Steam  NaTigatkn,  BathrajB,  and  AgdaaXtnn,  Bj  Mm  maom 
Anthor.    With  89  Woodonts.    Fop.  8vo.  6<. 

HAJTBBOOK  of  tbe  STEAK  SHGUTE.  By  the  same  Anthor,  fenmng 
a  Ket  to  the  GaiecbiBm  of  tbe  Steam  Bngijoe,  -with  tf7  Woodoats.    Fq>.  9*. 

BOUSHE'S  BECEHT  IXFBOVEKEirTS  in  thaSTEAK  EBftlBB  in  its 

various  appUcaUons  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailvays,  and  Agri- 
onltore.  By  John  Boubne,  C.B.  Hew  Bdilion,  with  124  Woodcuts.  Pqjk  Sro^  6«. 

PBACTIGAL  TBEATISE  on  METALLUBGY,  adapted  from  the  last 
Ctorman  Bdition  of  Professor  Xjerl's  MeUUlurgy  by  W.  Cbookss,  FJlJi.  &o. 
and  B.  B5HBxa,  Ph.D.  M.S.    With  625  Woodoats.    8  toIs.  8yo.  prioe  £4  19t«. 

]IITCHELL*8  KAHITAL  of  PBACTICAL  A88ATIBO.  Fourth  Edi- 
tlon,  for  the  most  part  rewritten,  with  all  the  recent  DiaooTeries  incoiponto^ 
by  W.  Obooxbs,  F JLS.    With  199  Woodoats.    8to.  Blf.  6d. 

L0inM>N'8  EHCTCL0P2DIA  of  ASBIOTTLTUBE :  comprising  the 
Laying-oat,  Improyement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the  Calti- 
yation  and  Boonomy  of  Agricoltoxal  Prodnoe.    With  1^00  Woodcnts.    8yo.  31s. 

London's  EneyolopaKlia  of  Oardeniag:  comprising  the  Theory  and 

Practioe  of  Hortioaltare,  1W«rlnnltorra^  AThn«4ffnlfcnw>^  ^«i4  y,^Ty^p^p^r^»4^|T^^, 

With  1,000  Woodoats.    8yo.31<. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

GHBISTIAV    LIEE,   its   G0T7BSE,    Hs   HIKSBAITOES,    and    its 

HBLPS ;  Sermons  ixeaohed  mostly  in  the  Ohapel  of  Bogby  SchooL    By  tha 
late  Bey.  Thomas  Abkold,  D.D.    8yo.  It,  Bd. 

GHBI8TIAN    LI7E,    its  HOfES,   its    FSAB8,    and    its    CLOSE; 

Sermons  preached  mostly  in  the  Ohapel  of  Bogby  SohooL    By  the  late  Bev. 
Thomas  Abkold,  D.D.    8yo.  7«.  Sd. 

8EBV0NS  chiefly  on  the  lETEBPEETATIOE    of  SCBIPTUBE. 

By  the  late  Bey.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.    8yo.  price  It,  6d, 

BBBtf  0V8  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Bugby  School ;  with  an  Address 
before  Confirmation.    By  the  late  Bey.  Thomab  AJUfou),  D.D.    IV^.  8yo.  8s.  Sd» 

THBEE  E8SAT8  on  BELIGIOK:  Nature;  the  Utility  of  Beligion; 

Theism.    By  John  Stcabt  Mill.    8yo.  price  10s.  6(2. 

lETBODITCTIOE  to  the  BOIBECE  of  BSLieiOE.  Four  Lecture 
deliyered  at  the  Boyal  Institation ;  with  Two  Bssays  on  False  Analogies  an 
the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.    By  F.  Max  MttLLSB,  M A.    Grown  8yo.  lOs.  M. 

B2 
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BITPBEHATirBAL  BELIGION;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Beality  of  DiTine 
Revelation.  Fifth  Edition,  cazefollj  leTiied,  with  Eighty  Pages  of  New  Pieteoe. 
2  TOlfl.  8yo.  24«. 

ESSAYS  on  the  HI8T0BT  of  the  CHBISTIAN  REIIGIOH.  By  Jomr 
Barl  BusssLL,  K.O.    Cabinet  Edidon,  leTiied.    Fcp.  8to.  prioe  Zs.  Gd. 


The  HEW  BIBLE  COraEHTABT,   by  Bishops  and  other  Qergy 

of  the  Anglican  Church,  critlcallr  exam 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.     8to.  price  2£«. 


of  the  Anglican  Church,  critlcallT  examined  b;  the  Right  Rer.  J.  W.  Oolekso, 

"     .  prio 


BEASOES  of  FAITH ;  or,  the  ORDER  of  the  Christian  Aignment 
Developed  and  Explained.  By  the  Rer.  G.  S.  Dasw,  HJl.  Second  Edltioo, 
rBTiaed  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6t. 

The  PBIKITIVE  and  CITHOLIC  FAITH  in  Relation  to  the  ChuTrh 
of  England.  Dy  the  Rer.  B.  W.  Savilx,  K.A.  Rector  of  Shillingford,  Exeter ; 
Author  of  *  Truth  of  the  Bible  *  Sic.    8to.  price  It. 

STEOEYKS  of  the  OLD  TE8TAMEET,  their  BEABIKe  on  CHBI8- 

TXA17  FAITH  and  PRACTICE.  By  the  Rer.  R.  B.  GutDLBsnoxx,  ICA.  Sra  lis. 

An    lETBODUCTIOE  to    the  THEOIO0T    of    the    CHITBCH   of 

EMGLA17D,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    Bj  th«  Rer.  T.  P. 
BouLTBKB,  LL.D.    New  Edition,  Fcp.  8to.  prioe  6«. 

An  EZPOSITIOE  of  the  89  ABTIGLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  Harold  Bbownb,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.   New  Edit.  8to.  16s. 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Rer.  W.  J. 
CONTBBABX,  K A.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester :— 

LiBRART  BDrnoK,  witib  aU  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscspes  on 
Steel,  VToodcnts,  &o.    2  vols.  4to.  42«. 

Iktbrxsdiatb  EomoN,  with  a  Selection  of  Uape,  Plates,  and  Woodeotk 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  21«. 

Student's  EDmoN,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  lUnstaratlons  and  Msps. 
1vol.  crown  8yo.  price  9s. 

COKHEETABY  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the  BOHAES.  By  the  Ber. 
W.  A.  O'CONOB,  B.A.   Grown  8vo.  price  Zs.  ed. 

The  EPISTLE  to  the  HEBBEWS ;  with  Analytical  Introdnction  and 
Notes.    By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Conor,  B.A.    Crown  8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 

A  CBITIGAL  and  GBAHHATIGAL  COHKEETABT  on  ST.  PAUrS 

Epistles.    By  C.  J.  Elucott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Glonoester  and  BristoL  Sro. 

Oalatiansi  Fourth  Edition,  Ss.  6d. 

Epheilans,  Fourth  Edition,  Ss.  6d. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10^.  6i. 

Philippians,  Golossians,  and  Philemon,  Thiid^Edition,  10«.  6^ 

Thessaloniansi  Third  Edition,  7«.  6(2. 
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EISTOBICAL    LEGTXIBES    on    the   LIFE    of    OITB    LOBD.     By 

C.  J.  Bluoott,  D.D.  BUhop  of  OlouceBter  and  Bristol.  Fifth  Bditlon.  8to.  lit. 

EYIDEKCE  of  the  TBITTH  of  the  CHBISTIAN  BELIGION  derived 
from  tho  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Albxaxdkr  Kbith,  D.D.  87th 
Edition,  with  Plates,  in  square  870. 12i.  Bd, ;  89th  Kdition,  in  post  8to.  8j. 

HISTOBY  of  IBBAEL.  By  H.  E^ald,  late  Professor  of  the  Uniy.  of 
OUttingen.  Translated  by  J.  B.  Carpektbb,  M.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  Rubbbll 
Mabtdtbau,  M.A.    6  Tols.  8vo.  63s. 

The  AKTIQI7ITIES  of  IBBAEL.  By  Heinrich  Ewald.  late  Professor 
of  the  UniTersity  of  Gottingcn.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Hen'UY  Shaxn 
Solly,  M.A.    8to.  price  124.  6c/.  {Keaily  ready. 

The  TBEASTIBT  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEBOE;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Bvents,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  Is  made  in 
Holy  Scriptnre.  By  Rev.  J.  Ayrb,  M.A.  With  Maps.  1(>  Pintes,  and  nnmeroni 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6i.  cloth,  or  10«.  neatly  bo:nid  in  calf. 

LECTTTBES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the  MOABITE  STOVE. 
By  the  Bight  Ber.  J.  W.  Colbkso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  NaUL    Sto.  13<. 

The  PEHTATEirCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CBITIGALLY  EXAKINEB. 

By  tho  Bight  Bev.  J.  W.  Colsnso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Katal.    Crown  8to.  6«. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  of  the  DAY.  By  the  Author  of  '  Amy  Herbert.' 
Crowu  8vo.  price  2j.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.  By  the  Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert,'  &c. 
New  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  8yo,  price  8«.  6d. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  BELIGION.  By  the  Author  of  *  Amy 
Herbert.'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  3i.  M. 

The  DOGTBINE  and  PBACTICE  of  CONFESSION  in  the  CHUBCH  of 

ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Jklp,  B.D.  sometime  Censor  of  Ch.  Oh.;  Author 
of  *  Quoosqua '  die.    8vo.  price  1»,  6d. 

FASTING   COMMUNION,   how  Binding  in  England  by  the  Canons. 

With  the  Testimony  of  the  Early  Father*.  An  Historical  Eaviy.  By  the  Bev. 
H.  T.  KixuDON,  M.A.    Beooud  Edition.    8vo.  lOs.  6<i. 

PBEPABATION  for  the  HOLT  COMMUNION  ;  the  Devotions  chiefly 
from  the  Works  of  Jxbbht  Tatlob.    By  Miss  Sewsll.    82mo.  84. 

LTBA  6EBMANICA,  Hymns  translated  from  the  G-erman  by  Miss 
C.  Wi.VKWORTH.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5i. 

8PIBITUAL  SONGS  for  the  SUNDATS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out  the  Tear.  By  J.  8.  B.  Moxssll,  LL.D.  Ninth  Thousand.  Fcp.  8vo.  5t, 
18mo.  2t, 

ENDEAYOUBS  after  the  CHBISTIAN  LIFE :  Discourses.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Makhnkau,  LL.D.    Fifth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Grown  8vo.  7i.  6<«. 

HYMNS  of  PBAISE  and  PBAYEB,  collected  and  edited  by  the  Bey. 
J.  MAimNXAU,  LLJ).    Crown  8vo.  4U.  M.   83mo.  Is.  Sd, 

The  TYPES  of  GENESIS,  briefly  considered  as  revealing  the  Develop- 
ment of  Human  Nature.   By  Ahdiuew  Juxbs.  Third  Bdition.  &own 8vo.  It,  6J« 

The  SECOND  DEATH  and  the  BESTITUTION  of  ALL  THINGS ; 

with  some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. (A  Letter  to  a  Friend.)  By  Ahdbbw  Juxbs.  Fourth  Bdition.  Crown 
8vo.  9t,  6tf. 
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WSATSLTB   IHlBOimCSO&T    LB88Mr&    on.,  th*    CXKUEXAV 

BTMcwfCMi     I81110. 6dL 
BIIHOP  nBBEMT   TAYLOS'8   EXTIBX  W6BS8.    With  Life  hj 
BiBHOP  HxBEB.    BenriMdandooExected  by  theBeT»O.P.Smk   Oomplate  in 
Tea  VblnmflB^  8to.  doth,  ptiga  £6»  U» 


Travelsy  Voyages^  &c. 

Yh»  VBTOtLS  ALPS,  and  How  we  Croraed  them ;  being  a  KamtiTe 

of  Two  Years'  Besidenoe  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and  Two  Mnnths'  Toor 
into  the  Interior,  towards  Kincfainjunga  and  Mount  Everest.  By  a  Lady 
PH)srjE£&.  With  Dlustiations  from.  OdglDal  DiKwinas  joade  on  the  spot  by  the 
Authoress.    Imperial  8to.  [JKaortjr  nea^.- 

TTXOL  and  theTTBOLESE;  being  an  Acconnt  of  the  People  and 
fbe  Land,  in  their  Social,  Sportfaig,  and  IConntaineerlng  Aapeots.  By  W.  A. 
Bailub  Grohmait.  With  namflraas  lUuBtrationsfrom  Sketches  by  ilie  Anther. 
Grown  Sto.  [Nom  rettdp. 

•  The  FBOBTT  GAUCASirff; '  An  Acconnt  of  a  Walk  tbzangh  Part  of 
the  Bange,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbrns  in  the  Smmner  of  1874  By  F.  C.  Qbdyb. 
With  Eight  niustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper,  from  Fbotognphs 
taken  daring  the  Jonmey,  and  a  Map.    Crown  8vo.  inrios  lff«. 

A  JOUBEEY  of  1,000  KILBft  throngh  EOTPT  and  HWBIA  to  the 

SECOND  CATARACT  of  the  NILE.  Being  a  Personal  Nenwtive  of  Four  and 
a  'Hait  Months'  life  in  a  Dahabeeyah  on  the  Nile ;  with  some  Aooonnt  of  the 
Bifloovery  and  Excavation  of  a  Bock-cnt  Chamber,  Descriptions  of  the  Biva, 
the  Bnins,  and  the  Desert,  the  People  met,  the  Places  visited,  the  ways  and 
■uuners  of  the  Natives,  Sus.  By  Amelia.  B.  Bdwabos.  With  nnmerona  mna- 
trations  from  Drawings  by  the  Anthoress,  Map,  Plans,  Fsasfaniles,  ^  Imperial 
8vo.  INmriif  rmdf. 

ITALIAH  ALPS ;  Sketcbes  in  tbe  Mountains  of  Ticino,  Lombardj, 
the  Trentino,  and  Yenetia.  By  Douglas  W.  FBasHFrcLD,  Editor  of  *  The 
Alpine  Journal.'    Square  croWn  8to.  with  Maps  and  mostrationa,  price  I5<. 

HXllE  and  THEES  in  the  ALPS.  Bj  the  Hon.  Fsu>bbzga  PLtnan. 

With  Vignette  Title.    Post  8vo.  6«.  6d. 

BEXIHISGEHGES  of  PEN  and  MEEE.  By  J.  M.  Hiathootb. 
With  Maps  and  nnmerons  IIlQstntioni  from  SkstdieB  by  the  Anttior.  1  toL 
8vo.  [NemHf  rtadjf. 

TW9  TEAEl  nr  FUI,  a  Descriptive  Narrstaye  of  a  Residence  in  the 
njian  Gronp  of  Islands;  with  some  Aooonnt  of  the  Fartnnes  of  Foreign 
Gettlers  and  Colonists  ap  to  the  Time  of  the  British  Annexation.  By  LinoH 
FoBBK,  M  J).  L.E.C.P.  F.B.a.S.  late  Medical  Offloar  to  the  Qennan  0>ninlatf , 
Apia,  Navigator  Islands.    Crown  8vo.  8<.  6d. 

XIOHT  YEARS  in  CETLOE.  Bt  Sir  Saxubl  W.  Bakbr.  ILA. 
F.B.a.S.  New  Edition,  with  Blnatradons  engraved  on  Wood,  by  G.  Feanon. 
Chown  8vo.  7«.  M. 

The  filPLE  and  the  HOITVB  in.  CETLOE.  By  Sir  Saicvbl  W. 
Bakbb^  M.A.  F.E.G.8.  New  Bditton,-  with  BlIigtreMoiii  angnvfed  on  Wood  by 
Q.  Peanon.    Grown  Svo.  lu  6d. 

MEJEl*iE0  the  SUV;  a  Journey  all  zonnd  tha  World  thion^  ^^ffP^ 
Ohina.  Japaiw  end  OaUfomia.  By  WmuAM  SiMFBOff ,  F  JLG.S.  With  48  fi«>- 
lypes  and  Wood  Bngzavingi  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Medium  fiva.  Ite 
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nUTBOBDSV  PEAKS  and  TnTPBEQirEKTEB  YAlLEXfl ;  a  mdr 
Baxmner  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By  Ambua  B.  Bdwabds.  WUh  a 
Map  and  27  Wood  Bngravinga.    Mediam  8vo.  21i. 

The  DOLOmTE  KOmrFAINS ;  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Frtnli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  0.  Ohubchcll,  F.B.G.S. 
With  nmneroos  ninstrations.    SqnazB  crown  8to.  21<. 

The  YALLEYS  of  TIKOL;  their  Traditions  and  Customs,  and  how 
to  Visit  them.  By  Ifiss  R.  H.  Busk,  Author  of  *  The  Folk- Lore  of  Rome/  &C 
With  Maps  and  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo.  13<.  6d. 

The  ALPINE  CLITB  KAP  of  SWITZEELAVD,  with  parts  of  the 
Neighbourinf?  Countries,  on  the  Scale  of  Four  Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  by  R. 
G.  NiCHOLR,  F.S.A.  F.R.G.S.  In  Fonr  Sheets,  price  42«.  or  mounted  in  a  case, 
52i.  6d.  Bach  Sheet  may  be  had  separately,  price  12«.  or  moanted  in  a  case,  15*, 

MAP  of  the  CHAIH'  of  HOITT  BLAVC,  from  an  Actual  Survey  in 
186S-1864.  By  Adams-Reeu^t,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Published  under  the  An- 
thorlty  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout  drawing- 
paper  28in.  X  17in.  price  10s,  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding  case,  12f.  6d, 

HOW  to  SEE  HOBWAY.  By  Captain  J.  B.  Cajifbell.  With  Map 
and  6  Woodents.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5«. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYKEHEES,  for  tbe  nse  of  Mountaiaeert.     By 

Oharlbb  Packs.    With  Map  and  ninstrations.    Crown  8to.  7«.  6d. 

The  ALPIHE  GITIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alirfne  Club.  8  vols,  post  8vo.  Thorongbly  Revised  Editions  with  Maps 
and  niustrations :— I.  Western  Alps,  6«.  6d.  li.  Central  Aips,  Is,  6d.  IU« 
Eastern  Alps,  10s,  M,    Or  in  Ten  Parts,  price  2s,  M,  each. 

Introdnction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  (Geology 

of  the  Alps,  price  1«.    Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  il//7tR«  <7Mds 
may  be  had  with  this  iNTRODUcnoN  prefixed,  price  Is.  extra. 

YISITS  to  REKABBTABLE  PLACES :  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
stones  ninsteitive  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetzy.  Bf 
WzLUAX  Howirr.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuta,  2fi«. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY ;  or,  Stories  for  Everybody  and  Everybody's 
Children.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  M.  Knatchbuli^Hloksskn,  M.P.  With  Nine 
Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by  R.  Doyle,  engraved  on  Wood  by  G. 
Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  price  6«.  . 

WHISPEES  from  PAIBYLAND.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatch- 
BULL-HuoKSSKsr,  M.P.  With  Nine  ninstrations  frcmi  Original  Designa  engraTSd 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

LADY  WILLOITGHBY'S  DIABY,  1636—1663 ;  Charlee  the  Eirat,  the 
Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration.  Reproduced  in  the  Style  of  the  Period  to 
which  the  Diary  relates.    Crown  8vo.  prioe  7«.  6d. 

TALES  of  the  TBirrOHIC  LANDS.  By  the  Bey.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
and  B.  H.  Jonks.    Crown  8to.  10«.  6d, 

The  FOLK-LOEB  of  ROKE,  collected  by  Word  of  Mouth  firom  the 
People.    By  Mias  R.  H.  Bubk,  Author  of  *  Patrafias,'  Aw.    Ciown  8vo.  12«.  6d. 
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HOVELS    and    T^LES.      By  the    Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  MP. 

CaUnet  Bditlon,  complete  In  Tea  Volumes,  crown  8to.  price  £3. 


L0THAI1l,6«. 

oonikobbt,  6«. 
Sybil,  8j. 
Takcrbd,  (it, 
VKKErzA,  6j. 


Hrnrtetta  Tkmplb,  6«. 

CONTAKIXI  FlBMINO,  &C.  t*. 
Al.ROT,  IXION,  &C.  (U. 

The  YorKO  Du£B,  &g.  6«. 
Vivian  0BB7,Ci. 


The  KODEBH  KOVELISTS  LIBBABT.    Each  Work  in  crown  8Ta 

complete  in  a  Single  Volume : — 
ArnKKFTUNS  Priort,  2«.  boards ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 
Hadem<>I(^llb  Moni,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  M.  cloth. 
Mklville's  Olaijia'i»K8,  2i  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

'— Good  for  NoniiNO,  2*.  boards  ;  2s.  lid.  cloth« 

-^— — —  H0U4BY  House,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  M.  doth. 
— — — —  iKTE'JPKKTKH,  2«.  boards ;  2s.  M.  cloth. 

— — Kate  Covkxtrt,  2s.  boards ;  2*.  6rf.  cloth. 

— — —  QusKN'8  Maries,  2s.  boards ;  2*.  M.  cloth. 
—  DiOBY  GUAXD,  2*.  boards ;  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Okxeral  Bounce,  2*.  boards ;  2*.  6A  cloth. 

TitOLLors's  Wakdiix,  Is.  M.  boards ;  2*.  cloth. 

Barciifster  Towers,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6 J.  cloth. 

Bramley-Moore's  Six  Sioteub  of  the  Valleyh,  2s.  boards;  2s.  9d,  doth. 
The  Burgomaster's  Fajuly,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Bd.  cloth. 

CABINET  EDITION  of  STOBIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sbwbll:— 

Amy  Herbert,  24.  Sd,  Ivors,  2s.  6d. 

Gertrude,  2s.  Gd.  EATnARiNE  Ashton,  2s,  Bi, 

The  Earl'r  DAUOm-ER,  2s.  6d. 

Experience  (^  Life,  2s.  Gd. 

CxjEvs  Hall,  2s.  Gd. 


Margarct  Percival.  Zs.  Gd, 
Laxeios  Par.«;qxaqk,  Z*.  Gd, 
Ursula,  Ss»  Gd, 


BEGEEB'S   OALLUS;  or.  Homan  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Angustns  : 
with  Notes  and  Excursust-s.    New  Edition.    Puitt  8?o.  7s.  Gd, 

BEGEEB'S  CHABIGLES:  a  Tale  iUustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.    New  Edition.    Post  Bro,  Is.  Gd, 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

POEMS.  By  William  B.  Scott.  I.  Ballads  and  Tales.  II.  Studies 
from  Nature.  III.  Sonnets  &c.  Hlnstrated  by  17  Etchings  by  Lb  Alma 
Tadbma  and  William  B.  Scott.    Cro^n  8vo.  price  15j. 

MOOBE'S  IBI8H  MELODIES,  Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
from  Original  Drawings.    Snper-royal  8yo.  91s.  Gd. 

Kiniatnre  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  with  Maclise's  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  lOi.  Gd, 

BALLADS  and  LTBIGS  of  OLD  FBAHCE;  with  other  Poema.  Bj 
A.  Lako,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.    Squaxe  top,  8vo.  price  be, 

MOOBE'S  LALLA  BOOKH.  TenniePs  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
JSngravingt  from  Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.    Fcp.  4to.  8U. 
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S0I7THET'S  POETICAL  WOBES,  with  tLe  Author  s  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.    Medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  Hi, 

LAYS  of  ANCIEKT  20HE ;  with  IVBY  and  the  ABMADA.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat.    16mo.  Si,  6d, 

LOBD  MACAITLAT'S  LATB  of  ANCIEKT  BOME.  With  90  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  O.  Bcharf.   Fcp.  4to.  2I«. 

Miniature  Edition  of   Lord  Haoanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient   Eome, 

with  the  Ulostrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithc^aphy.    Imp.  16mo.  lOi.  6<ir. 

The  JENEID  of  VIEGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  John 
CoifiNOTON,  M.A.    Kew  Edition.    Crown  8to.  9i. 

EOEATII  OFEBA.  Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  Keferencos  and 
English  Notes.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Yonqb.    Svo.  21s, 

The  LTGIDAS  and  EPITAPHITTM  DAICOKIS  of  HILTON.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  (Including  a  Reprint  of  the  rare  Latin  Version 
of  the  Lycidas,  by  W.  Uogg.  1694),  by  C.  S.  Jeiisam,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  2^.  6d, 

BOWDLEE*S  FAMILY  SHAESPEABE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  36  Woodctjts,  price  14«.  Cabinet  Edition,  with 
the  same  Illustrahonb,  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  pnoe  21i. 

FOEUS.    By  Jean  Ikoelow.     2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs, 

Fm£T  Skries,  conUining  *  DivinEO,'  <  The  Star's  Monuujent,'  &c.    Sixteenth 

Thousand.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 
Sbcond  Seribs,  *  A  ^x^uT  of  Doom,*  *  Gladys  and  her  Isiji^^d,'  Lo,     Fifth 

Thousand.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5$, 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  Fibst  Sriziks,  with  nearly  100  Illustrations, 
engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalziel  Brothers.    Fcp.  4to.  2U. 


Rural  SportSy  &c. 

DOWN  the  BOAD ;  Or,  Eeminiscences  of  a  Gentleman  Coachman. 
By  C.  T.  S.  Birch  Rbynardso.v.  Second  Edition,  with  Twelve  Coloured 
Iliostratlons  from  Paintings  by  H.  Aiken.    Medium  8vo.  21«. 

The  DEAD  SHOT;  or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide:  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  dkc.  By  Mabksmak, 
Revised  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  &i, 

EKCYGLOPJEDIA  of  BUBAL  SFOBTS ;  a  complete  Account,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Raolng, 
and  all  other  Rural  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  P.  Blaiio. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  John  Leech).    8vo.  2U. 

The  ELY-PISHEB'S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth  Bditioii, 
with  20  coloured  Plates.    8to.  lU. 
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A  BOOX  OB  Aireinra ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Ait  of  AngUag 
in  every  bnmch.  By  Fraxcis  F&ancir.  New  BditJen,  wltili-  Fottrai*  and  If 
other  PlAtoa^  pUin  and  ooloond.    Post  Sto.  16t, 

WILC0CK8*S  SEA-FISHEBHAIT;  comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  Qlanoe  at  Nets,  and  Bamarka  on  Boata  and  Fimting. 
New  Edition,  with  80  Woodoata.    Pott  8to.  I2t.  M. 

E0H8ES  and  STABLES.  By  Colonel  F.  FmwroRAX,  XV.  the  King^s 
Hnnars.  With  Twenty-foor  Plates  of  Illiiatratioiis^  contahojng  Taiy  niiiiww 
Fignns  angntTed  on  Wood.   8yo.  10*.  6«r. 

The  EOBBE'S  FOOT,  and  EQW  to  KEEP  it  SOXrVB.  By  W. 
Milk,  Bsq.    Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.    Imperial  Bvo.  I2«.  6dL 

A  PLAIN  TBEATISE  on  HOBSE-SHOEIKO.  By  W.  Milbs,  Eiq. 
Sixth  Edition.    Post  Sto.  with  lUnstrations,  2s.  6d. 

STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTIKGS.  By  W.  Hilbs,  Esq.  Imp.  8to. 
with  18  Plates,  Ut. 

BEKABX8  OB  EOBSES'  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasera.    By  W. 

1III.E8,  Esq.    Post  8to.  U,  6<i. 

The  E0E8B:  with  a  Treatise  on  Dianght.  By  WruiAic  Youatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Svou  with  nomeroaa  WoodontB,  12ju  M. 

The  BOO.    By  WnxiAic  Youatt.    8to.  with  numerons  Woodcuts,  6«. 

The  BOO  in  HEALTH  and  BI8EASE.  By  Stonbhbkob.  With  70 
Wood  EngiATlngB.    Sqoare  crown  8vo.  7«.  6c(. 

The  GHETHOUNB.  By  Stonehekoe.  Beyised  Edition,  with  25 
Portraits  of  Gzeyhonnds.    Square  crown  8yo.  16s. 


The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment :  with  an  Essay  on 

tion  in  the  Cow.    By  J.  B.  Dobson.    Crown  8to.  with  niostxationa,  7s.  ed. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  THEOBY  and  PRACTICE  of  BAHEIKG.  By  H.  D.  Ma<xboi>, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised.  (In  Two 
YolomoB.)    Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  I2s. 

U'dTLLOCHS  BICnOHABY,  Practical,  Theoietical,  and  Blatorieal, 
of  Oommeroe  and  Commercial  Navigation.   New  and  revised  EdiUoo.   8vo.  9U. 

The  CABINET  LAWrEB ;  a  Popnlar  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional :  intended  for  Practical  Use  and  QeDsnal 
Information.    Twenty-fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  9s. 

PBOTECTION  (torn  FIBE  and  THIEVES.  Including  the  Construc- 
tion of  Locks,  Safes,  Strong-Room,  and  Fire-proof  Buildings ;  Bnrglaiy  and 
tho  Ifeans  of  Preventing  it ;  Pire,  its  DetoRtion,  PreiFentfon,  and  BxtfocttoB ; 
4(c.    By  Q.  H.  Chubb,  Assoc  Inst  C.E.    With  33  Woodoata.    Crown  8^0.6^ 
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BLAOKfiTOVB    ECOVOHXSEBt    a    Compendium  of   tiie    Laws    of 
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